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Art.  I.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  BarL 
on  seconding  the  Motion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattant 
to  refer  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  d 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday  %  the  1 8th  of 
May,  1810.  With  an  Appendix,  greatly  enlarged,  and  addi- 
tional Notes.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected,  pp.  320.  8vo. 
London,  1810. 

TTThat  ought  to  be  the  religion  of  a  country,  where  two  thirds 
*  *  of  the  people  are  Catholic,  and  only  one  third  Protestant  ? 
—where  two  thirds  profess  that  form  of  Christianity  which  still 
prevails  over  the  greatest  part  of  civilized  Europe,  the  remaining 
third  professing  what  they  think  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  ? 

If  this  be  too  bold,  or  too  general  a  question  for  the  taste  of 
some  of  our  readers,  it  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well,  if 
they  will  only  ask  themselves  the  following— Was  it  just  or  rea- 
sonable, while  Ireland  continued  a  distinct  kingdom,  that  two 
thirds  of  her  inhabitants  should  be  subjected  to  pains  and  civil 
disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion  ?  and,  if  the  Union,  by 
which  she  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  kingdom,  was  negotiated  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  and  brought  about  partly  by  promises  to  re- 
move these  pains  and  disabilities,  is  it  just  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  still  be  continued  ? 

We  shall  not  add  another  word  on  the  justice  of  the  claims 
now  made  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  considered  with  a  reference  to 
Ireland  only  ;  but,  forgetting  that  she  ever  had  a  separate  politi- 
cal existence,  and  regarding  her  merely  as  an  integral  portion  of 
the  British  empire,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  asking,  Whether  it 
be  salutary  and  expedient  for  the  whole  state,  that  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholic* should  be  kept  under  the  disabilities  to  which  they  are  still 
subjected  ? 
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To  solve  this  question,  we  must  first  find  the  answers  of  the 
three  following. — What  are  the  evils  that  result  from  the  exist- 
ence of  these  disabilities  ?  What  are  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  their  removal  ?  and,  Which  of  these  two  sets  of  evils  is  the 
greatest  and  most  imminent  ? 

As  the  disabilities  in  question  are  still  legally  existing,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholic  claims  may  insist  upon  holding  by  the 
possession,  and  are  entitled  to  set  the  claimants  upon  making  out 
a  case  of  actual  disadvantage  or  danger,  before  they  can  be  called 
upon  to  alter  an  established  system.  The  advocates  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, therefore,  as  the  party  who  have  provoked  the  discussion, 
are  certainly  bound  to  begin  it,  by  answering  the  first  of  these 
three  questions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  long  and  an  eloquent  answer ;  but 
this  has  been  done  often  enough  already :  and,  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  business,  we  believe  there  are  very  few  readers  to 
whom  a  very  summary  one  will  not  only  be  more  agreeable,  but 
more  satisfactory.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholic  claimants,  there- 
fore, we  answer  briefly  as  follows. 

In  thejirst  place,  that  the  exclusion  of  nearly  one  fifth  of  our 
whole  population  from  a  great  number  of  high  and  important  si- 
tuations, is  evidently  and  directly  an  evil  to  the  whole  nation,  in- 
asmuch as  it  narrows,  in  that  proportion,  the  choice  which  we 
should  otherwise  have  for  filling  them  to  advantage  ;  and  actually 
deprives  us,  for  all  noble  and  important  services,  of  one  fifth  of 
the  talent  which  would  otherwise  be  at  our  disposal.  This  is  a 
certain,  and  a  present  evil ;  the  magnitude  and  effects  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate. 

In  the  second  place,  this  exclusion  is  an  actual  and  certain  evil, 
in  so  far  as  it  renders  one  fifth  part  of  our  whole  population  dis- 
contented and  uncomfortable.  The  process  by  which  all  such 
sweeping  proscriptions  extend  as  inmt,  much  further  than  they 
actually  reach  as  injury,  begetting,  on  the  one  side,  a  general 
habit  of  insolence  and  contempt,  and,  on  the  other,  a  feeling  of 
resentment  and  degradation,  we  have  formerly  *  endeavoured  to 
explain.  We  do  not  apprehend,  however,  that  most  of  our  read- 
ers will  think  any  explanation  necessary,  or  find  any  difficulty  in 
believing,  that  every  Catholic  in  Ireland,  however  humble  or  ob- 
scure, must  feel  his  order  dishonoured  by  these  exclusions,  and 
suffer  considerably  in  his  comforts  from  their  subsistence. 

If  there  be  any  thing  that  is  substantially  and  directly  evil  in  a 
system  of  government,  it  must  be  that  which  produces  the  dis- 
comfort and  unhappiness  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  subjects  : 

but, 

*  V«l  XL  p.  116. 
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but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  evil  does  not  terminate  in  their 
unhappiness.  Men  who  are  unhappy  in  consequence  of  some 
act  or  arrangement  of  their  government,  are  naturally  inclined  to 
be  disaffected  to  that  government ;  and  it  is  the  third  great  evil  of 
the  present  system  of  exclusion,  that  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  is  much  less  firmly  attached  to  the  government  than  it 
otherwise  might  be,  and  that  its  discontents  upon  this  score  con* 
tribute  very  largely  to  promote  that  disposition  to  tumult  and  in- 
surrection, by  which  the  peace  and  the  security  of  the  whole  state 
have  been  so  often  endangered.  We  are  far  from  saying,  that  the 
degradation  and  discontents  of  the  Catholics  are  the  sole  causes 
of  the  disorders  to  which  Ireland  has  been  so  Ion?  liable ;  but 
there  is  no  person  of  common  sense  who  can  doubt,  that  they 
have  had  a  very  great  share  in  bringing  them  on,  and  in  aggra- 
vating their  symptoms. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
fourth  and  separate  evil,  that  the  probability  of  the  enemy  being 
enabled  to  conquer,  or  incalculably  to  injure,  this  nation,  is  pro- 
digiously increased  by  the  discontented  state  of  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation.    In  a  country  in  other  respects  so  misgoverned,  and  in 
many  parts  so  uncivilized,  as  Ireland,  numbers  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  disposed  to  join  the  standard  of  an  invader  at  any 
rate ;  but  his  only  serviceable  auxiliaries  would  be  recruited  by 
the  wrongs  and  resentments  of  the  Catholics.    The  priests,  who 
could  give  information  as  to  the  state  and  resources  of  each  dis- 
trict, and  exert  so  vast  an  influence  over  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
ambitious  and  enterprizing  individuals  of  every  description,  who 
felt,  in  their  talents  and  their  daring,  an  inward  vocation  to  glory, 
while  they  resented  their  exclusion  from  the  lawful  pursuit  of  it 
under  their  native  government,  would  all  be  driven  into  the  service 
of  the  invader,  if  they  were  driven  there  at  all,  by  the  pressure  of 
Catholic  disabilities.     It  is  now  equally  needless  to  aggravate,  and 
impossible  to  disguise,  the  tremendous  peril  in  which  Ireland  will 
be  placed,  if  Bonaparte  should  ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Southern  Peninsula.    Such  is  the  course  which 
vessels  from  that  part  of  the  world  have  to  steer  to  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  that  the  very  winds  which  would  best  serve  for  their 
passage,  would  blow  all  our  fleets  from  any  station  where  they 
could  be  intercepted  ;  and  those  winds  are  of  such  regular  recur- 
rence, that  one  of  the  highest  naval  authorities  in  this  kingdom 
has  been  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  that  during  a  particular  period 
of  the  year,  if  he  was  carrying  on  a  French  trade  from  Lisbon  to 
Banrrv,  he  would  be  so  little  afraid  of  British  cruizers,  that  he 
would  not  lay  out  one  half  per  cent,  in  insuring  against  that  Iva- 
zard.     It  is  not  easy,  then,  to  overrate  the  evils  of  that  policy 
which  tends  to  increase  the  hazards  of  such  an  invasion. 

A  U  JUl 
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In  the  fifth  place,  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
of  the  discontents  which  they  necessarily  occasion,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  and  most  alarming  evil  to  the  whole  nation,  if 
it  were  only  on  account  of  the  ready  and  most  dangerous  pretext 
they  afford  to  those  who  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded  than  even 
an  invading  enemy.  That  there  is  a  party  in  that  country  who 
aim  at  the  dismemberment,  and  consequently  at  the  ruin  of  this* 
empire,  and  who  would  not  scruple  to  seek  foreign  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  nefarious  attempts,  is  a  fact  which  seems  no  longer  to 
be  seriously  disputed*  The  neglect  and  the  misgovernment  of 
England  have  given  rise  to  this  party  \  and  it  is  by  exaggerating 
and  dwelling  on  the  effects  of  that  misgovernment,  that  its  leaders 
hope  one  day  to  make  it  triumphant.  But  though  the  oppres- 
sions of  England  afford  a  copious  theme  in  past  history,  the  in* 
justice  and  insult  of  her  Catholic  code  forms  by  far  the  most 
flagrant  and  intelligible  of  her  actual  malversations.  This,  ac- 
cordingly, is  the  leading  topic  with  all  those  who  seek  to  produce 
a  ruptuTe  between  the  two  countries  by  inflammatory  representa- 
tions of  English  tyranny  and  oppression  \  and  the  degradation 
and  wrongs  of  the  Catholics  invariably  form  the  chief  ingredient 
in  these  provocatives  to  disaffection,  which  have  been  so  plentiful- 
ly administered  to  that  irritable  generation.  When,  therefore,  it  is- 
recollected  what  have  been  the  actual  effects  of  such  plausible  re- 
presentations, even  those  who  think  them  the  most  exaggerated  > 
and  believe  most  firmly  that  Catholic  emancipation  would  pro- 
duce little  substantial  good  to  the  bulk  of  that  persuasion,  must 
still  admit,  that  it  is  a  great  evil  that  any  pretext  should  be  left  for 
their  propagation,  or  any  plausibility  lent,  by  our  conduct,  to  the 
statements  of  their  authors.  The  only  effectual  way,  however* 
to  prevent  bigotted  and  disaffected  persons  from  inflaming  the  ig- 
norant people  of  Ireland,  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  injustice 
of  our  laws  against  Catholics,  is — to  takeaway  that  injustice  alto- 
gether— to  restore  the  Catholics  to  their  whole  civil  rights  as  free 
subjects  of  the  realm  ;  and  thus,  at  once,  to  cure  the  discontents 
which  spring  naturally  from  their  present  degradation,  and  to 
prevent  that  artificial  exasperation  of  them  which  may  be  produ- 
ced by  the  turbulent  and  seditious* 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  we  consider  it  as  a  great  evil,  re- 
sulting from  the  present  condition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
that  the  odium  and  distrust  which  are  necessarily  attached  to  that 
condition,  keeps  the  great  body  of  them  in  a  lower  state  of  igno- 
rance than  any  other  Catholic  community  in  Europe,  and  tends 
to  perpetuate  among  them  all  that  is  humiliating  or  pernicious  ii> 
their  superstitions.  In  this  way,  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  cf 
human  nature  itself  is  materially  injured  by  the  disabilities  of  the 
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Irish  Catholics,— Aie  degree  of  persecution  which  is  Implied  in 
those  disabilities  attaching  them  more  strongly  to  their  supersti- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general  degradation  of  their  sect 
precluding  them  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  other,  from  that  libe- 
ral education,  and  those  sources  of  intelligence,  by  which  alcne 
they  can  ever  be  effectually  reclaimed  from  the  errors  and  absur- 
dities of  their  belief.  Protestantism  itself,  therefore,  is  thus  ul- 
timately injured  by  this  partial  exclusion  of  its  opponents  from 
the  best  and  surest  means  of  reformation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  evils  which  the  Catholics  deduce, 
we  think  with  perfect  justice,  from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  persons  of  their  persuasion— evils  that  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  and  which  would  obviously  be 
removed,  by  granting  them,  what  they  have  somewhat  emphatically 
termed,  Emancipation.  That  these  evils  are  great,  iram  nenr,  and 
manifold,  must  be  evident  even  from  the  foregoing  brief  enumer- 
ation :  and  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  entering  into  the 
details  by  which  each  article  might  be  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  among  all  the  fatal  errors  by 
which  nations  have  obstructed  their  own  prosperity,  there  are  but 
few  instances  in  which  so  much  and  such  various  mischief  has 
resulted  from  one  principle  of  impolicy. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  fint  question  which  has  been 
suggested  ;  and  such  are  the  evils  that  are  produced  by  the  exist* 
ing  disabilities  inflicted  by  law  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. — The 
ucond  question  is,  What  are  the  evils  that  are  likely  to  arise  from 
the  removal  of  those  disabilities  ? 

To  this  question  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  answering  in 
so  summary  a  manner  as  we  have  ventured  to  do  as  to  the  former* 
Being  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  no  real  evils  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  removal  of  these  disabilities,  we  might  be 
thought  to  do  injustice  to  the  cause  of  our  opponents,  if  we  were 
merely  to  state,  in  a  simple  abstract,  the  objections  which  have 
been  popularly  urged  in  their  behalf.  It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  this  part  of  the  discussion  should  be  a  little  more  ex- 
panded *  and  that,  besides  the  naked  enumeration  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Catholic  emancipation  has  been  hitherto  resisted,  we 
should  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to  obviate  the  reasons  upon 
which  that  resistance  has  been  supported. 

The  chief  grounds,  then,  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Cnholic 
emancipation  have  insisted,  in  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, are  the  following  ;  i  mo,  That  any  further  concessions  to  that 
body,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, as  they  already  enjoy  the  most  full  and  liberal  toleration, 
and  could  not  get  mo;e,  without  being  invested  with  honours  and 
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political  powers :  2do9  That,  at  all  events,  if  they  were  to  get 
the  toleration  or  emancipation  they  now  claim,  this  would  only 
encourage  them  to  ask  something  more ;  and  that  they  would  ne- 
ver stop  till  they  had  put  down  the  Irish  Protestant  establish- 
ment, or  transferred  the  benefits  of  it  to  themselves :  Stio,  That 
there  is  something  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
makes  them,  in  many  particulars,  unfit  to  be. trusted  or  believed ; 
and  that,  to  remove  their  disabilities,  would  be  to  afford  too  great 
a  scope  for  the  operation  of  these  dangerous  principles :  4/o, 
That  their  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  is  equally 
full  of  danger ;  and  makes  it  equally  improper  to  extend  their 
civil  privileges  :  These,  we  think,  are  the  chief  arguments,  of  a 
general  and  permanent  nature.  But,  in  reference  to  the  present 
crisis,  it  is  further  urged,  5thly>  That  the  emancipation  is  barred 
by  the  King's  coronation  oath ;  and,  6t/dy,  That  the  Catholics 
have  themselves  forfeited  all  claim  to  it,  by  refusing  their  assent 
to  the  royal  veto  on  the  nomination  of  their  bishops,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  be  reasonable  by  the  warmest  of  their  parliament- 
ary advocates.  In  these  six  propositions,  we  conceive  the  sum  of 
the  anticatholic  reasoning  to  be  comprised ;  and  shall  now  beg 
leave  to  submit  them  to  a  very  short  examination. 

The  Jirst,  which  maintains  that  the  Catholics  enjoy  the  most 
ample  toleration  already,  and,  in  aiming  at  any  thing  more,  would 
encroach  on  the  Protestant  establishment,  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  favourite  argument  of  the  few  who  do  not  rely  entirely  on 
popular  prejudices,  and  affect  to  treat  this  question  upon  princi- 
ples of  accurate  reasoning.  It  has  accordingly  been  brought  for- 
ward, of  late,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  with  no  little  pa- 
rade of  logical  precision,  and  with  an  air  of  confidence  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  very  ill  justified  by  its  intrinsic  value. 

A  religion,  we  humbly  apprehend,  must  be  in  one  of  three  si- 
tuations with  regard  to  the  government  of  a  country : — It  must  be 
established  by  that  government;  or  it  must  be  fully  tolerated  by  it ; 
or  it  must  be  in  some  degree  or  other  persecuted. 

A  religion  is  said  to  be  established  by  a  government,  when  its 
standards  are  fixed  by  the  public  legislative  authority, — when  its 
ministers  are  paid  and  provided  for  by  the  same  authority, — and 
certain  public  functions  or  stations  conferred  upon  a  part  of  them> 
on  account  of  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  that  establishment. 
The  definition  of  a  religion  completely  tolerated,  is  still  more 
easy.  It  is,  merely,  that  it  wants  all  those  public  honours  and  en- 
dowments— and  is  let  alone ; — that  its  standards  are  not  fixed  by 
government,  nor  its  ministers  supported  by  it ;— but  that  no  pains 
nor  privations  are  inflicted  either  upon  those  ministers  or  upon 
those  who  resort  to  them  3— and  that,  without  any  chance  of  gain* 
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tag  honour  or  emolument  by  means  of  their  religion,  they  are 
exposed  to  no  suffering,  molestation  or  obstruction,  on  account  of 
it.  Persecution  or  intolerance,  again,  which  may  have  many  de- 
grees, is  indicated  by  every  discouragement  which  goes  beyond 
mere  non-establishment,  whether  that  discouragement  manifest  it- 
self by  direct  interdiction  of  die  rites  peculiar  to  the  sect,  or  by 
punishments,  privations,  or  disabilities  denounced  against  those 
who  adhere  to  it. 

These  positions  appear  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  clear  and  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  attentive  reader  will  see  at  once  that  they  exhaust 
the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  argument.  It  may  be  proper, 
however,  to  open-them  up  a  little  further,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
indolent  or  reluctant.  The  supposition  from  which  we  shall  most 
readily  discover  the  true  hearings  of  the  subject,  is  that  of  a  go- 
vernment without  any  established  religion,  or  a  state  in  which 
the  sovereign  authority  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  creed  of  its 
subjects,  nor  of  their  rites,  nor  of  the  ministers  of  their  religion, 
— such  a  state,  in  short,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  present  government  of  America.  This  is  one  form,  and  per- 
haps the  most  primitive  and  complete,  of  full  and  absolute  tolera- 
tion— where  no  one  can  legally  claim  honours  or  emoluments  on 
account  of  Iris  religion  \  and  no  one  is  subjected,  on  that  score, 
to  punishments  or  privations. 

Let  us  next  suppose,  that  government,  conceiving  a  decided 
preference  for  one  form  of  religion,  determines  to  establish  it ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the  most  full  and  complete 
toleration  to  every  other:— All  that  it  can  do,  conformably 
with  this  determination,  is  to  fix  the  rites  and  standards  of 
the  established  faith,  and  to  endow  and  honour  the  several 
ranks  of  its  teachers— leaving  the  rites  and  standards  of  other 
sects  to  be  fixed  at  their  own  discretion,  and  their  teachers  to 
be  remunerated  according  to  their  private  pleasure ;— but  im- 
posing no  penalties,  and  enacting  no  disabilities  for  their  repres- 
sion or  discouragement.  In  such  a  state  of  ample  and  full  toler- 
ation are  the  communities  of  the  church  of  England  within  this 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  with  reference  to  our  Presbyterian  e- 
stablishment ;  and  in  this  state  they  have  existed  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  without  injury,  and  even  without  offence,  to  that  jea- 
lous and  somewhat  prescriptive  establishment.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious,  indeed,  that  establishment,  when  united  to  com- 
plete toleration,  and  disjoined  from  all  mixture  of  hostility  and 
intolerance,  must  have  reference  to  its  own  members  only,  and 
can  have  no  operation  whatever  on  those  of  a  different  persuasion. 
It  consists  wholly  in  rewarding  and  exalting  its  favourites;  and 
neither  punishes  nor  depresses  those  who  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
favour.    Even  with  regard  to  m  owjj  members,  too,  it  has  no 
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proper  operation,  except  on  the  teachers  and  ministers  whom  it 
ordains,  and  on  the  rest  of  its  adherents,  when  engaged  in  the 
offices  of  religion.  In  all  that  respects  other  sects,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  civil  life  and  occupations,  even  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, a  simple  establishment  is  entirely  unoperative,  and,  as  it 
were,  nonexistent.  It  is  a  religion,  in  short,  that  is  established  ; 
and  not  a  new  law  of  civil  rights  and  privileges. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  third  and  most  familiar  supposition, 
that  the  government  has  not  only  established  and  ordained  one 
form  of  religion,  but  has  taken  measures  directly  for  the  purpose 
of  repressing  and  discouraging  all  other  forms.  Whatever  it  may 
enact  for  this  purpose,  is  necessarily  an  act  of  intolerance  \  and 
may  b*  shown  to  be  identical  in  principle  (though  differing  in  de- 
gree) with  the  mosr  atrocious  acrs  of  pen>ecution.  Direct  pains 
and  penalties  Will  be  allowed  not  to  be  consistent  with  toleratiou, 
and  to  savour  distinctly  of  persecution  ;  and  this  is  equally  true 
in  principle,  whether  the  pains  be  light  or  heavy  ; — whether  the 
irregular  worshipper  be  punished  with  the  stake  or  with  the  stocks 
— ir  is  « qually  persecution.  If  a  man  be  fined  one  farthing  for 
attending  mass,  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes  for 
each  offence,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  say  that  going  to  mass  is 
tolerated. 

These  cases,  indeed,  of  direct  vindictive  infliction  for  a  specific 
set,  can  occasion  no  perplexity; — but  a  material  difference  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  those  cases  where  no  distinct  pain  is  attached 
to  any  particular  act,  but  where  the  general  adherence  to  the  reli- 
gion which  enjoins  the  acts,  is  made  a  ground  of  disqualification 
from  certain  offices  or  stations; — and  this,  it  is  notorious,  is  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland — where  there  is  no  direct  punishment 
for  going  to  mass,  but  where  all  persons  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  are  excluded  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  and 
being  appointed  to  something  more  than  forty  honourable  offices 
in  the  law,  the  army,  the  corporations,  the  universities,  &c.  &c. 
This  exclusion,  it  is  maintained,  is  not  punishment,  and  is  not  in** 
tolerance  \  because  the  persons  in  question  have  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  may  worship  according  to  their  own  principles, 
without  suffering  in  purse  or  perton  ;  while,  to  make  them  eJU 
gible  to  these  offices,  would  be  to  invest  them  with  political  pow- 
er, to  give  them  reward  and  encouragement  for  their  religion,  and 
so  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  establishment. 

The  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  we  believe,  will  be  sufficient- 
ly appretiated  from  its  naked  statement,  by  ail  who  are  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. — But,  to  place  the  point  at 
issue  fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  Catholics  are  net  setktng  any  powers  or  re* 
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wards  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  insisting  merely  that  thef 
shall  not  be  deprived,  on  that  account,  of  the  common  rights  of  all 
the  free  subjects  of  the  realm — and  at  the  same  time  be  told,  that 
their  religion  is  fully  tolerated,  and  that  they  are  seeking  to  en- 
croach on  the  Protestant  establishment. 

The  point  of  the  argument,  then,  is  this — Is  it  the  common 
right  of  all  free  subjects  of  this  realm,  to  aspire  at,  and  to  be 
capable  of  holding,  the  highest  situations  in  the  law,  the  army, 
the  corporations,  universities,  &c.  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
excluded  by  special  acts  of  Parliament  ?■—  or,  is  it  only  in  virtue  of 
special  acts  of  Parliament,  that  this  eligibility  is  conferred  en 
particular  descriptions  of  persons  ?  The  fact  and  the  law  is 
known  to  every  one  who  knows  the  first  rudiments  of  the  Britisa 
constitution.  But  if  it  be  the  common  right  of  all  men  to  pre- 
tend to  such  situations,  then  the  statutes  which  interdict  them  to 
the  Catholics,  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  penal  and  intolerant  sta- 
tutes, and  are  entirely  on  a  footing  with  those  which  attached  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  pains  to  the  profession  of  that  religion. 

Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  an  act  of  distinct  intolerance,  if 
the  legislature  were  to  provide,  that  all  men  who  continued,  after 
a  certain  day,  to  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  should  forfeit  the 
whole  of  their  real  property  ? — and,  if  no  doubt  £Ouhl  be  enter- 
tained in  such  a  case,  would  it  alter  the  penal  nature ,of  the  act* 
although  it  were  only  to  provide  that  no  such  person  should  be 
capable  of  succeeding  as  heir,  or  of  being  nominated  executor,  to 
any  other  person  ?  In  the  same  way,  supposing  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  actually  in  possession  of  some  of  the  forty  o dices  in 
question,  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  an  act  cf  intolerance  ard 
direct  punishment  to  provide,  that  if  they  continued  the  profes- 
sion of  that  faith,  they  should  be  instantly  deprived  cr  them  ? — 
and  if  such  an  act  would  have  no  equivocal  character,  can  any 
different  one  belong  to  the  subsisting  acts  by  which. they  are  de- 
clared ineligible  to  them  ?  If,  but  for  those  special  statute*,  tluy 
would  hate  been  clearly  capable  of  such  appointment?,  then  the 
declaration  of  ineligibility  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  direct  pa:zl 
privation*  as  to  all  those  who,  but  for  that  declaration,  wou.M 
have  obtained  those  appointments  ;  and  the  ace,  so  far  as  it  u  opi^ 
rative  or  efficient  at  all,  is  obviously  and  clearly  a  penal  act,  pro- 
ceeding upon  principles  of  intolerance,  and  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  persecution. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  as  certain,  that  any  subject  of  these 
realms  is,  of  common  right,  entitled  to  be  appointed  to  any  of  the 
situations  in  question,  as  it  is,  that  any  such  subject  is  entitled  to 
succeed  to  his  ancestor,  or  to  be  named  exftuter  hy  his  friend. 
The  Uctj  indeed,  that  Catholics  are  only  excluded  from  tho.e  t>> 
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tuitions  by  special  disqualifying  and  prohibiting  statutes,  puts  an' 
end  to  all  argument  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  fixes  the  true 
character  and  denomination  of  those  acts  in  a  way  that  admits  of 
no  doubt.  They  are  acts  taking  away  most  valuable  rights  and 
franchises  of  the  subject,  as  a  punishment  for  adhering  to  a  cer- 
tain sect  of  religion — and  therefore,  upon  whatever  other  grounds 
they  may  be  justified,  it  does  seem  a  little  extravagant  to  say,  that 
they  are  consistent  with  the  most  complete  toleration  of  that 
religion,  and  only  intended  to  make  a  distinction  between  it  and 
that  which  is  established  by  public  authority. 

Neither  does  it,  in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  force  of  these  ob- 
servations, to  say,  that  as  it  is  undoubtedly  within  the  competency 
of  the  state  to  require  6uch  qualifications  as  it  may  think  reasonable 
from  all  candidates  for  office,  so  there  can  be  no  oppression  or  in- 
justice in  making  an  adherence  to  protestantism  one  of  these  qua- 
lifications. A  man,  to  be  a  judge,  must  have  been  a  certain  time  at 
the  bar ;  to  be  a  general,  he  must  have  been  a  certain  time  in  the 
army  \  and,  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  must  have  a  certain 
property  in  land :— If  there  be  nothing  tyrannical  or  unjust  in  those 
limitations  of  the  common  right  of  eligibility,  what  is  there  so 
blameable  in  adding,  by  the  same  authority,  that,  in  all  these  cases, 
he  must  be  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England  ?  Now, 
our  answer  to  this  is,  simply,  that  the  present  question  is  not, 
whether  it  would  be  tyrannical  or  unjust  to  require  such  a  qua- 
lification 5  but,  whether  it  can  possibly  be  required,  consistently 
with  a  complete  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?— 
Whether  it  would  be  proper  or  expedient  to  tolerate  that  religion 
to  this  extent,  is  quite  another  question,  and  one  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  immediately :  at  present,  we  are  only 
inquiring  into  the  accuracy  of  that  sweeping  argument,  whicn 
would  at  once  impose  silence  on  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics, 
by  persuading  them,  that  they  already  enjoy  every  thing  that  can 
be  included  under  the  largest  idea  of  toleration,  and  are  really 
asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  an  establishment. "  How 
far  this  representation  is  correct,  or  has  any  shadow  of  correctness, 
our  readers  perhaps  may  be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  few  preced- 
ing observations.  The  Catholics  are  not  seeking  any  thine  like  an 
establishment; — they  are  not  seeking  to  have  their  bishops  ad- 
mitted into  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  to  have  their  priests  support- 
ed out  of  the  tithes  of  the  land.  Neither  are  they  seeking  to  en- 
croach on  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  church ;— for  they 
do  not  aim  either  at  depriving  that  church  of  its  honours  and  en- 
dowments, or  at  sharing  them  with  it.  But  they  are  seeking  a 
true  and  a  full  toleration  for  their  religion ;  and,  for  their  lay 
pnembers,  a  restoration  of  those  civil  rights  and  capacities,  that  are 
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the  common  inheritance  of  every  British  subject,  and  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  on  account  of  their  religion  alone.  The 
taking  away  of  those  rights,  therefore,  they  contend,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  direct  and  perpetual  punishment  inflicted  on 
the  score  of  religion ;  and  the  want  of  them  being  felt  as  a  seri- 
ous injury,  and  a  grievous  degradation,  they  hold  it  to  be  a  cruel 
and  unmeaning  mockery  to  tell  them,  that  they  are  enjoying  the 
most  ample  and  complete  toleration. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  second  popular  objection,  that  the  Catholics 
would  only  be  encouraged  to  aflc  fomething  more,  if  their  prefent 
petitions  were  complied  with  ;  and  that  the  prefent  is  a  fair  and 
reafonabie  point  at  which  to  ftop  the  torrent  of  conceftion. — la 
anfwer  to  this,  we  fliall  beg  leave  to  mate  three  fliort  observations. 
Thejlrat  is,  that  it  feems  rather  an  infufiicient  reafon  for  not  giv- 
ing what  is  juftly  due,  that  we  fuipeft  fomething  more  than  is 
due  may  afterwards  be  alked.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  not  a  very 
fair  or  rational  inference,  that  be  who  aflcs  no  more  than  his  due, 
even  after  it  has  been  long  withheld,  will  become  clamorous  for 
fomething  more  when  this  is  ultimately  granted.  We  do  not  find 
here  in  Scotland,  that  the  communities  of  the  church  of  England 
have  made  one  attempt  to  overturn  our  Prefbyterian  cftablilhment 
fince  they  were  admitted  to  a  full  and  complete  tolerance — fup- 
ported  as  they  are  by  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  fo  much 
greater  an  eftabliihment  of  their  own  denomination.  The  third 
is,  that  if  fome  of  the  Catholics  are  bent  upon  fomething  more 
than  full  toleration,  they  will  not  be  the  lefs  refolutely  bent  upon 
this,  nor  the  more  likely  to  puifue  it  by  quiet  and  legal  courfes, 
that  even  full  toleration  is  denied  them.  After  they  have  got  this 
toleration,  they  will  have  no  greater  means  of  obtaining  their  far- 
ther ends  by  force  than  they  have  at  prefent, — and  they  will  have 
much  lets  chance  of  obtaining  them  by  reafon,  as  they  will  then 
be  defcrted  by  all  their  conitiiutional  advocates,  and  by  many  of 
the  moderate  and  confeientious  of  their  own  body.  Thofe,  there- 
fore, who  really  entertain  fears  of  Catholic  afc^ndancy,  fhould  be 
the  firft  for  granting  that  emancipation,  which  will  allay  the  acti- 
vity of  exafperation,  and  ci  if  unite  the  reafonabie  from  the  ambi- 
tious ;  and  lhouid  be  of  all  others  the  molt  averfe  from  per  lifting 
in  that  intolerance,  which  enables  them  to  confound  the  jaft  and 
the  unjuft  parts  of  their  pretentions  in  one  im puling  plaufibiiity, 
while  it  enturcs  their  union,  and  provokes,  and  in  fome  meafure 
juftifies,  their  hoflility.  We  cannot  leave  this  branch  of  the  fub- 
jccl  without  remarking,  that  fome  modification  of  the  fyftem  of 
ty;hes  is  called  for  by  all  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  whe- 
ther Catholic  or  Proteitaut  j  and  that  there  is  every  reafon  to  be- 
Lcvej  that  fome  fuch  arrangement  would  fati$fy  the  dc fires  of 
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nine  out  of  ten  even  of  the  more  ambitious  Catholics;  while 
there  is  but  little  profpe£r,  that,  without  it,  we  (hall  ever  Tee  the 
diilra&ions  of  that  unhappy  country  efte&ually  compofed. 

The  third  general  obje&ion  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  is,  that 
all  peifons  of  that  religion  hold  certain  immoral  and  pernicious  opi- 
nions, which  render  them  very  unfit  to  be  placed  in  any  fituation 
of  trail  or  authority.  When  we  formerly  had  occafion  to  treat 
of  this  great  queftion  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  could  fcarce- 
ly  perfuade  ourfelves  that  it  could  be  neceflary  to  fay  any  thing 
Upon  this  part  of  the  fubjeft.  The  tone,  however,  that  has  fince 
been  taken  by  the  mo!t  experienced  opponents  of  thefe  claims,  and 
a  more  careful  and  extended  obfervation  of  the  prevailing  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  the  middling  orders  of  the  people,  has  fatisfied 
us,  that  it  is  a  point  which  ought  lead  of  all  to  be  negleftcd  in  a 
difcuflion  of  this  kind  ;— that  a  great  part  of  the  diflike  and  ap- 
prehenfion  which  is  certainly  very  widely  felt  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  Catholics,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevalence  of  certain  ft  range 
and  erroneous  notions  with  Tegard  to  their  principles  of  conduct 
and  individual  morality  j — and  that  the  great  obftack  to  their  final 
emancipation  would  be  removed,  if  the  body  of  confeientious 
Proteftants  in  England  could  only  be  perfuade d,  that  they  were 
not  the  proper  objects  of  moral  reprobation.  The  oppofcrs  of 
that  great  meafure  have  hitherto  fucceeded,  againft  every  poflible 
odds  of  reafon  and  authority,  only  becaufe  they  have  had  the  people 
on  their  fide  ;  nor  can  it  be  reafon  ably  hoped,  that  the  obltacles 
which  exift  in  other  quarters  will  ever  be  got  the  better  of,  unlefs 
the  meafure  itfelf  can  be  made  palatable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
nation.  Bafe  and  unprincipled,  therefore,  as  we  confider  thofe 
by  whofe  wilful  mifreprefentations  the  popular  prejudices  have 
been  excited,  it  is  necefiary  to  combat  their  prejudices  wrh  calm- 
nefs,  patience  and  plainnefs.  In  the  people,  they  are  honeft  pre- 
judices ;  and  founded,  indeed,  in  feelings  and  principles  that  are 
entitled  not  only  to  indulgence,  but  refpeft.  If  half  of  what  haa 
been  confidently  and  induftrioufly  told  them  were  true,  their  feel- 
ings would  be  laudable  and  right ; — and  though  the  impofture,  of 
which  they  and  the  Catholics  have  been  the  dupe3  and  the  vi£Ums, 
is  fo  grofs,  as  to  excite  the  derifion  rather  than  the  rcfentment  of 
all  well- informed  perfons,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  there  are 
great  multitudes  in  this  country  whofe  fentiments  are  entitled  to 
great  weight  in  all  queftions  of  domeftic  policy,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  knowing,  accurately,  what  are,  or  are  not,  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  charges,  then,  that  are  made,  and  in  fome  degree  credit- 
ed, in  this  temper,  againft  the  Catholics,  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing*    I  ft  j  that  they  think  it  a  duty,  and  acceptable  fervice,  to 
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pcrfecute,  injure  and  deftroy  all  heretics ;  ad,  that  they  do  not 
conceive  th?mfelves  bound  to  keep  faith  with,  fuch  perfons ;  3d, 
that  they  hold  that  the  Pope  can  difpenfe  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  moil  folcmn  oath,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture ;  4th,  that  they  may  lawfully  kill  any  fovereign,  or  private 
perfon,  who  has  been  excommunicated  by  the  S?e  of  Rome ; 
5thly,  that  they  can  obtain  a  complete  pardon,  or  abfoiution,  for 
all  fins  from  their  priefts ;  and,  6th1y,  that  they  can  even,  for  a 
fmall  fum  of  money,  purchafe  indulgences  for  any  meditated  cri- 
minality* 

If  thefe  were  really  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  wo 
fhould  not  only  be  averfe  to  granting  them  any  favour,  but 
fhould  join  molt  zealoufly  in  preaching  up  a  crufade  for  their 
inftant  extermination.  No  toleration,  it  16  evident,  could  ever  be 
claimed  by  perfons  holding  fuch  principles  5  and  it  would  be- 
come the  duty  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  and  to  human  na- 
ture, to  call  them  out  from  all  communion  with  the  unpolluted 
part  of  fociety. — //  is  not  true%  however,  that  the  Catholics  hold 
fuch  principles ;  and  it  would  be  enough  to  refute  the  charge, 
merely  to  fay,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  fociety  fhould  exift  a- 
mong  thofe  who  hold  them.  The  Catholics,  however,  have  long 
constituted  fome  of  the  mod  enlightened,  refined  and  flourifiiing 
focieties  in  the  world  ;  and  the  faith  which  is  fuppofed  to  fan&ion 
fuch  perilous  abfurdities,  has  been  embraced  and  defended  by  men 
equally  diftinguiihed  for  genius  and  for  virtue, — by  fuch  men  as 
Sir  J.  More,  Fenelon,  and  Bofluct. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  the  falsehood  of  such  imputations, 
is  far  more  direct  and  particular ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  who  have  any  scruples  on  the  subject,  to  peruse  the  docu- 
ments which  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  has  collected,  with  such  lau- 
dable industry,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Speech  now  before  us* 
There  is  one  piece  of  evidence,  indeed,  which  of  itself  would 
be  sufficient,  we  conceive,  to  satisfy  all  impartial  persons,  as  it 
did  satisfy  Mr  Pitt,  upon  whose  application  it  was  obtained. 
This  is  the  solemn  answer  and  deliverance  of  the  six  principal 
Catholic  universities  of  Europe,  and  of  their  faculties  of  Divi- 
nity, to  whom  application  was  made,  at  Mr  Pitt's  desire,  in  1789 
and  1790,  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning,  from  the  highest 
authority,  what  were  actually  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  Church 
upon  those  points  which  had  excited  the  greatest  clamour  among 
Protestants.  Their  answers  are  not  only  quite  uniform  and  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  but  are  accompanied,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, with  expressions  of  the  greatest  surprise,  and  of  some  in- 
dignation, that  a  nation  so  intelligent  as  the  English,  should  ever 
have  entertained  an  idea,  that  it  was  possible  for  civilized  men, 
professing  Christianity,  to  maintain  opinions  so  utterly  subver- 
sive 
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sive  of  all  morality,  as  some  of  those  which  had  been  imputed 
to  the  Catholics.  Dr  Duigenan,  whose  whole  work  consists  of 
an  angry  repetition  of  those  refuted  calumnies,  has  felt  the  irresist- 
ible force  of  this  testimony  ;  and  can  bethink  himself  of  no  other 
way  of  evading  it,  than  to  insinuate  doubts  of  its  authenticity* — 
and  to  cavil,  like  an  Old-Bailey  attorney,  at  the  want  of  com- 
plete evidence  of  these  answers  having  been  actually  given  by 
the  universities.  After  they  have  been  before  Parliament  and 
before  the  public  for  nearly  twelve  years,  and  have  been  admit- 
ted, upon  all  hands*  in  all  the  debates  and  discussions  that  have 
taken  place  both  within  and  without  doors,  this  is,  indeed,  a 
strain  of  scepticism  which  must  appear  suspicious,  even  to  the 
most  sturdy  Protestant.  Fortunately,  however,  for  all  parties, 
Sir  J.  Hippisky  has  in  his  possession  the  original  letters  of  the 
two  prelates  by  whose  interference  the  papers  in  question  were 
procured,  as  he  has  stated  at  p.  67  of  the  Speech  before  us. 

But  though  this  one  document,  which  is  given  at  large  at 
p.  76  of  Sir  J.  Hippisley's  Appendix,  is  really  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  scruples  of  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse  it ; 
still,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  evidence  to  the  same  ef- 
fect, and  as  those  whose  prejudices  are  most  9trong,  will  usual- 
ly take  the  least  trouble  to  get  rid  of  them,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering it  as  a  duty  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into^the  subject 
in  this  place,  and  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Catholics  repel  the  various  heads  of  accusation 
which  we  have  already  enumerated  against  them.     , 

And  with  regard  to  the  first,  viz.  their  supposed  obligation  to 
persecute  and  destroy  all  heretics  and  schismatics,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  the  only  foundation  that  ever  existed  for  such  a 
charge,  was  afforded  by  a  certain  clause  in  the  oath  taken  by 
bishops  and  archbishops  at  their  consecration,  by  which  they 
formerly  bound  themselves  '  to  prosecute  and  oppose  all  heretics 
and  schismatics  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. '  Now,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  sense  in  which  these  words  were  taken  in 
ages  of  darkness  and  violence,  it  is  quite  notorious*  that,  for 
more  than  a  century  back,  they  have  never  been  interpreted  or 
understood,  in  any  Catholic  community,  in  any  other  sense  than 
as  binding  the  said  bishop  to  be  zealous  in  convincing  schisma- 
tics and  others,  of  their  errors,  and  reconciling  them  by  reason- 
ing, precept,  and  example,  to  what  they  consider  as  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity.  That  this  is  no  gloss  put  upon  these 
words  by  the  ingenuity  of  Catholic  advocates,  or  by  men  seduced 
by  local  interests  to  disguise  the  offensive  parts  of  their  creed, 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficiently  established  by  the  follow- 
ing explicit  passage,  in  a  solemn  resctipt  from  the  congregation 
of  cardinals,  and  in  name  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  in  June  1791.  After 
reciting  the  words  of  the  oath,  his  Holiness  proceeds  to  say — 

•  Whicb 
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*  Which  words  are  maliciously  interpreted  as  the  signal  of  war 
against  heretics,  authorising  persecution  and  assault  against  them, 
0  as  enemies ;  whereas  the  pursuit  and  opposition  to  heretics,  which  the 
bishops  undertake,  are  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  their  solicitude 
and  efforts  in  convincing  heretics  of  their  errors,  and  procuring  their 
reconciliation  tvith  the  Catholic  Church.  * 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  take  away  all 
cause  of  offence  or  misunderstanding,  this  clause,  in  the  oath  of 
the  Irish  bishops  and  archbishops,  was  omitted  by  authority  of 
the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  1792,  and  has  never  since  been 
taken  by  any  prelate  of  that  communion.  Another  clause  was  at 
the  same  time  added,  expressly  declaring,  that  no  part  of  the 
obligation  there  undertaken  by  the  bishop,  did  interfere  in  the 
least  with  his  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  or  his  successors  on  the  throne. — Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that  we  may  hear  no  more  of  the  bloody  and  unprin- 
cipled war  which  every  Catholic  is  obliged  to  wage  against  all 
heretics. 

The  next  charge  is,  that  they  do  not  think  themselves  bound 
to  keep  faith  with  heretics.  The  answers  of  the  six  universities 
are  so  clear  and  express  upon  this  point,  that  it  is  proper  that 
some  part  of  them  should  oe  laid  before  the  reader.  The  Fa- 
culty of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  after  expressing 
its  f  astonishment  that  such  a  question  should  be  proposed  to 

it/ 

«  — most  positively  and  unequivocally  answers,  that  there  is  not, 
and  that  there  never  has  been,  amongst  Catholics,  or  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  any  law  or  principle  which  makes  it  law- 
ful for  Catholics  to  break  their  faith  with  heretics  or  others  of  a 
different  persuasion,  either  in  matters  of  a  public  or  private  nature  ; ' 
— *  and  the  said  Faculty  strongly  protest  against  the  imputation,  that 
the  Catholic  Church  has,  at  any  time,  held  a  contrary  doctrine. ' 
Second  Appendix,  p.  78. 

The  University  of  Douay  answers  in  like  manner— 

4  That  there  is  no  principle  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Ca- 
tholics are  justified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  who  differ 
from  them  in  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  unani- 
mous doctrine  of  Catholics,  that  the  respect  due  to  die  name  of  God, 
so  called  to  witness,  requires  that  the  oath  be  inviolably  kept  to 
whomsoever  it  be  pledged,  whether  Catholic,  Heretic,  or  Infidel.  * 
Sec.  App.  p.  80. 

The  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  in  the  University  of  Paris  an- 
swer as  follows. 

«  The  tenet,  «  That  it  is  lawful  to  break  faith  tsith  heretics,"  is 
so  repugnant  to  common  honesty  and  the  opinions  of  Catholics, 
that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  religion 
liave  complained  more  heavily,  than  of  the  malice  and  calumny  of 

2  their 
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their  adversaries,  in  imputing  this  tenet  to  them.     As  it  is  rejected 
by  Christians  nf  every  communion,  and  is  repugnant  to  the  funda- 
mental principles,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  we  cannot* 
think  it  incumbent  en  us  to  enter  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  think  it 
requires  no  discussion.  *     Sec.  App.  p.  82. 

The  Spanish  University  of  Alcala  observes  on  the  same  sub- 
ject— 

•  That  she  is  so  persuaded  that  a  doctrine,  which  would  exempt 
Catholics  from  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  persons  dissenti 
ing  from  them  in  religious  matters,  so  far  from  being  an  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  is  entirely  repugnant  to  its  tenets,  that  she  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible  there  should  exist  any  persons  who 
tvould  dare  to  impute  to  Catholics  any  tiling  so  iniquitous. '  Sec. 
App.  p.  84.  - 

And  the  Universities  of  Valladolid  and  Salamanca,  in  express- 
ing the  same  sentiment,  observe— 

*  The  Spaniards,  who,  in  point  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith, 
yield  to  no  nation  under  heaven,  have  entered  intoo  contracts,  both 
commercial  and  relating  to  peace,  with  the  English  themselves,  and 
•with  other  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  states ;  and  it  would  be  an  atro- 
cious injury,  and  a  vile  calumny,  to  assert,  that  such  contracts  have 
been,  at  any  time,  violated  under  the  pretence  of  religion.'  Sec. 
App.  p.  87. 

Surely  the  learned  members  of  these  universities  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion  somewhat  better 
than  the  prejudiced  Protestants,  who,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  political  intrigue,  have  taken  it  upon  them  to  expound  them 
to  the  people  of  this  country ;  and,  even  with  the  worst  opinion 
of  the  honesty  and  gocd  sense  of  these  Popibh  doctors,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  suppose,  that  six  sets  of  the  most  reputable 
among  them,  should,  without  any  concert  or  communication 
with  each  other,  give  the  same  false  account  of  these  doctrines 
in  papers  which  they  knew  would  be  made  public  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  consequently  in  every  country  of.  Europe.  If 
there  be  any  statement,  therefore,  that  may  be  relied  upon  from 
the  mouth  of  a  Catholic,  it  must  be,  that  the  doctrines  that  are 
taught  in  these  six  universities  are  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
contained  in  these  papers — since,  to  suppose  the  contrary,  ' 
would  be  to  suppose  a  degree  of  profligacy,  and  folly  united,  of 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen  no  example.  Besides  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  all  the  universities,  however,  there  is  the  so- 
lemn and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  Pope  himself ]  who,  in 
the  Rescript  already  referred  to  of  June  iV^Jt  states,  in  express 
terms,  •  That  the  See  of  Home  never  latight  t/iat  faith  is  not  to 
he  kept  izith  heretics.*  And,  indeed,  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  very  terms  of  the  next  charge  which  is  brought* 

I  agaiust 
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against  its  votaries— that  being,  that  they  hold  the  Pope  able  to 
dispense  with  all  oaths  taken  to  heretics*  whether  in  a  public  of 
•private  capacity — a  power  which  would  be  quite  superfluous,  if 
they  were,  at  all  events,  at  liberty  to  break  faith  with  persons  of 
that  description. 

With  regard  to  this  third  charge,  however,  against  the  mora- 
lity of  the  Catholics,  as  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  considered  chiefly  in  relation  to 
his  supposed  right  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alio*  , 
giance  to  an  uncatholic  sovereign ;  and  that  a,  question  with  re- 
gard to  its  existence  in  that  case,  was  One  pf  those  expressly  re- 
ferred to  the  Universities  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1790,  and  answered  by 
them  in  the  same  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  as  the  more  ge- 
neral one  with  regard  to  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  says,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholics, 
that  '  no  man,  or  assembly  of  men,  nor  even  the  whole  church 

•  assembled  in  general  council,  can  absolve  or  free  subjects  from 

•  their  oath  of  allegiance.  '  The  University  of  Paris  answers,  in 
like  manner,  that  *  neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any 
€  persons  of  the  church  of  Rome,  can,  by  virtue  of  the  keys  or 

•  otherwise,  absolve  or  free  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 
4  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  *  To  the  same  effect,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Valladolid— *  Neither  the  Roman  Pontiff,  not  tha 

•  Cardinals,  nor  even  a  general  Council,  can  in  any  way  absolve 
'  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  othor  persons,' 

•  whether  Catholics  or  not,  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  nor 

•  dispense  with  its  obligations. '  •  And  the  other  Universities  all 
answer  in  the  very  same  terms. 

Besides  these  answers,  however,  we  have  to  refer  to  an  autho- 
rity, that  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  set  the  most  timid  and  scru- 
pulous at  re6t,  with  regard  to  any  danger  resulting  from  the  pre- 
valence of  such  a  doctrine  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The 
Class-book  which  is  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  di- 
vinity at  the  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth,  has  for  twelve  yearaf 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  pubKc ;  and  states,  in  express  terms,: 
under  the  chapter  f  of  the  authority  and  prerogatives  of  the  Pope, 4 
4  that  subjects  cannot  evef  be  absolved  or  dispensed  with  from 
'  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  respective  sove- 

•  reigns,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  or  by  atiy  other  power  or  ju- 

•  risdiction  granted  by  Christ  to  the  Pope  or  the  CJiurdi,  or  to 
4  any  of  its  ministers : '  and  *  this'  doctrine,  *  it  proceeds  to  state 
and  to  show,  '  is  established  by  arguments  drawn,  1st,  from  the 
4  Holy  Scriptures  j  2d,  from  tradition ;  and,  3d,  from  theologi- 

•  cal  reasons. '      This,  therefore,  is  the  doctrine  openly  held  out 
by  those  to  whom  the  religious  education  of  tfye  Catholics  is  en- 
voi, xvu.  no*  33.  Br  trusted 
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trusted  in  Ireland,  as  the  settled  law  of  their  church*  But  not  on- 
ly the  book,  but  the  schools  themselves,  are  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  suspicious  *f  and,  if  any  thing  were  actually  taught  or 
insinuated  there,  inconsistent  with  what  is  thus  published  in  their 
written  abstracts  of  doctrine,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  not, 
long  ere  this,  have  resounded  in  die  speeches-  of  the  Orange-men, 
and  been  emblazoned  in  the  pages  of  Dr  Duigenan. 

Finally,  upon  this  subject,  there  is  the  direct  and  express  testi- 
mony of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  whor  in  the  rescript  already  alluded  to, 
solemnly  declares,  that  '  the  see  of  Rome  never  taught,  that  an 

*  oath  to  kings,  separated  from  the  Catholic  communion,  can  be 

*  dispensed  with. ' 

As  to  thejbttrtk  imputation  on  the  Catholics,  that  they  hold  it 
hwful  to  kill  any  sovereign  or  private  person  under  the  Pope's 
etcommunication,  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  authorities  al- 
ready detailed  as  to  the  minor  offences  of  breaking  faith,  or  re- 
bellion.     Pope  Pius,  however,  has  distinctly  said — f  "We,  too, 

*  consider  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  kings  and  princes,  under  the 
f  pretext  of  religion,  as  an  horrid  mid  detestable  crime. r  And 
the  learned  Gother,  who  wrote  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  and 
whose  work  •  on  the  Catholic  Principles r  is  still  the  common 
manual  of  such  of  the  Irish  Catholics  as  can  read,  has  thought  it 
enough  to  express  himself  upon  the  subject  in  the  following  terms. 

*  As  for  the  king-killing  doetrine,  or  muTder  of  princes  excom- 
municated for  heresy,  (ssys  Gother)*,  it  is  miversalty  admitted  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  expressly  so  declared  in  the  Council  of  Constance, 
that  such  doctrine  is  impious  and  execrable^  being  contrary  to  the  knoton 
iaxvs  of  God  and  nature. 9 

The  last  point,  then,  to  which  the  Catholics  have  to  answer  to 
their  Protestant  accusers  on  the  score  of  morality,  relates  to  their 
supposed  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  absolution  and  indulgences,  and 
perhaps  to  their  practice  of  secret  and  auricular  confession.  Witrr 
regard  to  confession  and  absolution,  it  might  almost  be  enough  to 
$tate,  that  their  canons  and  their  doctrine  are  almost  word  for 
word  the  same  with  those  of  the  church  of  England, — so  much 
the  same,  that  when  Sir  J.  Hippisley  read,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  canon  of  the  English  church  in  1608,  enjoining  the  priest 
not  to  make  known  to  any  one  what  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
confession,  no  less  a  theologian  than  Mr  Wilberforce  interrupted 
him,  by  saying  that  that  was  a  canon,  not  of  the  English,  but 
the  Romish  church ;  and  expressed  his  astonishment,  when  Sir 
John  showed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  recent  canons  that  has  been 
enacted  for  the  government  of  our  own  church.  The  form  of 
absolution,  too,  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  liturgies ;  and  the 
Action,  that  the  Catholics  suppose  that  rite  to  be  effectual  without 
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the  aid  of  a  sincere  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  is  triumph- 
antly refuted  by  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  from  a  great  variety  of  books  of 
the  highest  authority.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  our  readers  to  per- 
use the  following  passage  from  '  the  Book  of  Prayers,  compiled 
-(by  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Catholic  church)  for  the  use  of  Ca- 
tholics serving  in  the  fleets  or  armies. ' 

"  You  know, »  says  this  learned  person,  u  from  the  catechism 
yon  have  learnt,  and  the  books  of  Catholic  instructions  you  have 
read,  thmt  the  absolution  of  a  priest  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  you,  un- 
less you  be  duly  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  with  your  offended  God, 
by  true  faith,  by  a  sincere  sorrow  for  all  your  sins,  by  a  firm  resolu- 
tion never  to  commit  them  again,  and  by  a  willingness  to  satisfy 
God,  and  your  neighbour  also,  as  far  as  justice  requires.  Without 
these  dispositions  on  your  part,  the  act  of  the  priest  would  not  be  rath- 
JUdin  heaven;  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  profanation  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance,  and  provoke  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  his  mercy.  "    p.  44. 

With  regard  to  the  vendible  absolutions  and  indulgences,  with 
her  traffic  in  which  the  Romish  church  has  been  so  long  reproach- 
ed, we  do  verily  believe  that  there  are  not  ten  individuate  who  can 
read,  that  really  conceive  that  any  thing  so  utterly  absurd  or  abo- 
minable either  is,  or  ever  was,  carried  on  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Catholic  authorities.  Dispensations  from  canonical  impediments 
to  marriage,  which  are  not  very  different  from  our  special  licenses, 
and  absolution  from  canonical  censures,  are  issued,  no  doubt,  from 
the  Chancery  of  Rome ;  but  indulgences  to  sin,  or  absolutions 
from  sin,  neither  are,  nor  ever  weTe,  granted  by  this  court,  or  by 
any  acknowledged  authority.  A  fee,  too,  is  no  doubt  paid  to  the 
officer  who  issues  these  writs  ;  but  this  is  no  more  the  price  of 
the  absolution  or  dispensation,  than  the  fee  paid  to  the  clerk  of  a 
magistrate  who  administers  an  oath  in  this  country,  is  the  price  o£ 
the  oath.  Ecclesiastical  penances,  moreover,  are  sometimes  com- 
muted into  pecuniary  mulcts,  at  the  discretion  of  the  proper  au- 
thority ;  but  these  fines  always  go  into  a  fund  for  charitable  uses : 
and,  in  fact,  a  similar  commutation  is  expressly  authorised  by  the 
canons  of  our  own  church  :  vide  Sparrow's  Collection,  Articulipro 
LlerOj  1584;  and  f  Canons  1 640,  c.  xiv.,  f  concerning  Commu- 
tations. '  Such  is  the  whole  amount  of  the  Romish  doctrine  and 
practice  as  to  venal  absolutions  and  indulgences. 

These,  we  believe,  are  almost  the  whole  of  the  grounds  in  which 
the  moral  antipathy  to  popery,  which  still  exists  among  many  con- 
scientious and  well-meaning  persons  in  this  country,  has  its  found- 
ation. How  very  weak  a  foundation  it  has,  and  indeed  upon 
what  utter  fallacies  and  complete  misapprehensions  it  rests,  is 
now  apparent,  we  hope,  to  all  who  have  honoured  us  with  their 
attention  through  the  preceding  pages ;  and  if  half  the  zeal  and 
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industry  were  employed  to  allaj  animosities  and  correct  prejudices 
among  the  uninstructed  part  of  the  population,  that  have  unfor- 
tunately been  exerted  in  disseminating  falsehood  and  inflaming 
dissension,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
.the  voice  of  the  people  of  England  would  be  unanimously  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholic  emancipation.  The  very  feelings  that  have 
-been  suborned,  by  the  basest  misrepresentations,  in  support  of  the 
opposite  cause,  would  all  lead  them  to  this  wise  and  benevolent  con- 
clusion. Their  regard  for  their  own  safety,  and  the  tranquillity 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  empire,  would  force  them  to  seek 
the  support  of  all  the  talent  and  enterprise  which  it  can  supply  ; 
and  their  brave  fellow*  subjects  of  Ireland  would  become  the  ob- 
jects of  their  esteem  and  their  compassion,  as  soon  as  they  were 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  the  proper  objects  of  their  moral  an- 
tipathy. It  is  mis  ignorant,  but  honest,  prejudice  against  the 
supposed  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Catholics,  fomented,  as  it 
has  been,  by  the  lowest  and  most  assiduous  calumnies,  that  has 
constituted  the  great  strength  of  their  opponents  $  and  those  who 
wish  to  see  those  machinations  defeated,  must  condescend  to  use 
something  of  the  same  exertions  to  give  currency  to  truth,  which 
they  have  directed  so  unsparingly  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  slan- 
der. 

But,  besides  the  simple  and  credulous,  who  dislike  the  Catho- 
lics on  account  of  their  imputed  immorality,  there  are  some  who 
have  been  terrified  into  a  political  horror,  by  their  supposed  asser- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  supremacy,  and  his  consequent  right 
to  interfere  in  the  civil  concerns  of  all  kingdoms.  The  answer 
to  this  is  the  same  that  has  been  made  to  the  former  imputations 
— that  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  truth  \  it  being  universally  admit- 
ted, by  all  the  standard  authorities  of  the  Catholic  church,  that 
the  Pope  has  no  sort  of  civil  authority  or  power,  or  right  of  in- 
terference, out  of  his  own  temporal  dominions.  This  was  the 
leading  question  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt  to  the  Catholic  Universities 
in  1790  \  and  their  answers  are,  as  on  a#  the  other  points,  clear, 
consistent,  and  satisfactory.  The  University  of  Louvain,  after 
expressing  its  '  astonishment  that  such  a  question  should,  at  the 
<  end  of  the  18th  century,  be  proposed  to  any  learned  body,  by 
'  the  inhabitants  of  a  kingdom  which  glories  in  the  talents  and 
f  discernment  of  its  natives,'  answers  distinctly,  that  •  neither 

*  the  Pope,  nor  the  Cardinals,  nor  any  body  or  individuals  of  the 
4  church  of  Rome,  has  any  civil  authority,  power,  jurisdiction, 

*  or  preeminence  whatever  within  the  realm  of  England.  *  And 
the  answers  of  the  other  Universities  are  to  the  full  as  precise  and 
positive  ; — the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  adding  to  its  response, 
4  This  doctrine  the  sacred  Faculty  has  always  held,  and  upon  e- 
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*  rery  occasion  maintained,  and  has  rigidly  proscribed  the  coa- 

*  trary  doctrine  from  her  schools. ' 

In  the  Oafs-book  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  the  fame  doc- 
trine is  inculcated  with  great  cleamefs  and  precifion.  *  Chrift,  * 
it  is  there  ftated,  *  has  not  granted  to  St  Peter,  or  his  fuccefibn » 

*  any  power,  direft  or  indirefr,  over  the  temporal  concerns  of 
4  kingdoms,'  (p.  241.) ;  and  a  long  argument  is  added  to  {how* 
from  what  peculiar  circomftances,  and  what  faife  reafonings,  an 
oppofite  idea  was  adopted  by  certain  zealous  or  ambitious  church- 
men in  the  earlier  ages.  The  dedu&ion,  which  is  conducted 
with  great  talent  and  liberality,  is  terminated  as  follows. 

*  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  the  claim  to  thii  secondary  and 
temporal  influence  and  power,  which  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  long 
exercised  without  objection,  should  at  last  have  been  confounded 
with  their  right  to  that  primary  and  spiritual  authority  which  alone 
had  been  originally  imparted  by  Christ  to  St  Peter,  and. transmitted 
from  him  by  a  line  of  regular  succession  to  them ; — especially  as 
HkeJaUe  decretals  collected  by  Isidore  in  the  8th  age,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  consecration  and  inauguration  of  kings,  and  the  conduct  of 
princes  who  ceased  not  to  court  their  influence,  were  favourable  to 
their  pretensions  to  a  divine  right  of  interfering  in  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  states  and  kingdoms.  *     Appendix,  p.  50. 

Such  are  the  terms  in  which  the  ufurped  authority  of  certain 
Councils,  or  ambitious  Popes,  in  former  times,  is  fpoken  of  by  all 
modern  Catholics  without  exception  *, — and  indeed,  even  at  the 
period  of  the  molt  recent  of  thofe  denoting  edi&s,  this  was  the 
light  in  which  (hey  were  regarded  by  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
that  was  not  engaged  in  the  political  cabals  in  which  they  took 
their  origin.  Though  fentences  of  depofition  were  thundered 
from  the  Vatican  again  ft  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  it  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  that  they  continued  to  be  recognifed,  and  treat- 
ed with,  as  legitimate  fovereigns,  by  every  Catholic  prince  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  too,  nearly  one  half  of  her  fub- 
jecis  were  probably  Catholic  j — and  ytt,  fo  little  were  their  edicts 
found  to  produce  of  rebellion,  that  in  Caron's  Rcmonstratio  Hi* 
bernarum  will  be  found  a  declaration,  Ogned  by  almolt  all  the  dt~ 
posed  Catholic  bilhops  and  abbots,  dating,  that  '  notwithilanding 
*  that  bull,  or  any  other  bull  that  might  be  iffued,  they  held  Eiiza- 
4  bcth  for  lawful  Queen  of  England.  *  A  iimilar  declaration,  by 
a  large  body  of  Catholic  prieits,  is  preferred  in  Dod's  Church 
Hiftory  j  and  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  firft  name  fub/crtb- 
cd  to  it  is  that  of  the  vcryjirst  Catholic  bifh^p  appointed  in  thefe 
realms  after  the  Reformation.  That  this  doftrine  was  very  long 
ago  difowned  and  abandoned  by  Catholics  of  all  ranks,  is  further 
proved  in  a  very  ftriking  manner  by  the  tenor  of  the  fpecch  pro»- 
nounced  by  Lord  Strafford  on  the  fcafFold,  in  1680,  and  of  the  dying 
Speeches  of  all  the  unhappy  perfons  who  differed  along  with  hia* 
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on  account  of  Oates's  plot.  Thefe  perfons  were  bigotted  Catho- 
lics, if  the  age  produced  any  that  deferred  that  appellation.  Yet 
Lord  Strafford,  when  about  to  feal  his  proftflion  with  his  blood, 
does  not  hefitate  to  fay,  '  If  eren  a  general  council  (hould  under- 
4  take  to  depofe  a  king,  or  abfolve  his  fubje&s  from  their  allegi- 
4  ance,  no  Cat  folic,  as  Catholic,  is  bound  to  fubmit  to  this  de- 

*  cree  ;  nor  do  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  believe  that  the  Pope  has 

*  any  direft  or  indireft  authority  over  the  temporal  power  and 

*  jurifdi&ion  of  princes.'  And  the  whole  of  his  fellow- fufferers, 
fpeaking  after  all  hopes  of  pardon  were  over,  and  when  they  had 
no  fupport  but  in  their  priefts  and  their  religion,  maintain  the 
very  fame  doSrines. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  we  fear,  on  the  refutation  of 
doctrines,  which,  we  are  persuaded,  no  one  seriously  believes 
that  any  Catholic  now  possesses  ;  and  shall  take  our  leave  of  all 
this  part  of  the  subject,  by  observing,  that  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  some  of  the  erroneous  opinions  ascribed  to  that  sect 
by  the  Protestants  really  were  maintained  by  some  of  the  low 
and  illiterate  Catholics  of  Ireland,  this  would  afford  no  intelli- 
gible objection  to  granting  the  prayer  of  their  present  petitions. 
These  relate,  as  has  been  already  stated,  only  to  their  eligibility  to 
seats  in  Parliament,  and  to  about  forty  offices  of  honour  and  emo- 
lument in  the  law,  the  army,  &c*  Now,  the  evidence  to  which 
we  have  referred,  certainly  proves,  beyond  all  question,  that  no 
such  absurd  opinions  are  now  taught  in  Ireland,  or  professed  by 
any  tolerably  educated  Catholic  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and 
therefore,  even  if  it  could  be  proved  (which  we  do  not  believe)  that 
any  such  wild  notions  were  spread  among  a  few  of  the  low  and 
untaught  Irish  (whose  condition  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  pro- 
posed measure,  except  by  giving  them  a  better  chance  for  instruc- 
tion), there  evidently  is  not  the  most  remote  possibility  that  they 
should  be  found  among  persons  likely  to  be  appointed  to  any  of 
the  situations  in  question.  Most  of  these  situations,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  \  and,  considering  the  vast 
preponderance  of  Protestant  property  and  influence,  Parliament 
itself  *  could  scarcely  be  opened  except  by  their  assistance.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed,  then,  that  a  man  chosen  by  the  King  and  his  ad- 
visers as  most  fit  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  Master  of  the  Ord- 
nance, or  even  that  a  man,  advanced  by  the  favour  of  a  whole 
body  of  electors  to  sit  in  Parliament,  snould  be  one  who  held 

that 

•  We  have  seen  a  calculation,  founded  upon  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  political  and  statistical  condition  of  all  the 
counties  and  boroughs  in  Ireland  ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  ap- 
parently upon  very  safe  data,  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  Catho- 
lics would  in  all  probability  be  returned  to  Parliament,  although  the 
whole  of  their  present  disabilities  were  remttrecL 
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that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  or  that  an  uncatholic 
Sovereign  might  be  lawfully  put  to  death  ?  Is  it  really  a  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  that  a  Judge,  or  a  General,  should,  in  this  age  of 
the  world,  be  moved  by  such  doctrines,  to  act  the  part  of  an* 
assassin  ?  orp  if  he  was  so  moved,  would  his  situation  afford  any 
facilities  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  that  he  does  not  now 
enjoy  in  the  freedom  of  his  individual  movements  ?  The  questions, 
as  to  persons  of  that  rank,  are  obviously  quite  preposterous  and 
extravagant ;  and,  with  regard  even  to  the  wild  and  ignorant,  of 
whom  done  such  acts  can  be  imagined,  is  it  not  obvious  that  their 
temptation  to  commit  them  must  be  prodigiously  lessened,  instead 
of  being  increased,  by  the  favour  which  is  proposed  to  be  shown 
to  their  sect — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  believe,  that  men  whom  ig- 
norance nas  made  savage,  and  oppression  desperate,  are  to  be  still 
more  exasperated  by  kindness,  and  driven  to  phrensy  by  precepts 
and  examples  of  indulgence.  The  whole  dangers  then  that  have 
been  predicted  from  the  supposed  principles  and  opinions  of  the 
Catholics,  are  not  only  utterly  visionary  in  point  of  fact,  but  are 
of  a  kind,  if  they  actually  existed,  to  oe  removed,  and  not  to  be 
brought  on,  by  the  measure  of  emancipation.  Whate? er  argu- 
ment, therefore,  the  view  of  those  dangers  can  supply,  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  claims  urged  in  the  petitions. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  whole  of  the  general  and  radical  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  this  great  measure  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  with  the  answers  that  occur  upon  a  hasty  con- 
sideration of  their  import — and  such,  of  course,  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  this  most  momentous  ques- 
tion must  ultimately  be  decided.  We  have  already  hinted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  and  temporary  ob- 
stacles that,  at  all  events,  render  the  Catholic  claims  inadmissible 
at  the  present  moment.  These  are — the  interpretation  which  it  has 
been  said  the  King  has  been  persuaded  to  put  on  his  coronation 
oath — and  the  rejection  of  the  veto  by  the  Catholic  prelates,  since 
the  last  discussion  in  Parliament.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
we  should  add  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  distressing  topics. 

With  regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  what  we  formerly  delivered  upon  that  subject  *  has  nearly 
exhausted  the  argument ;  and  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  state 
what  we  now  think  material  in  regard  to  it,  in  as  short  a  compass 
as  possible. 

The  words  of  the  oath  are,  that  the  King  '  shall   maintain 

•  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  as   established    by  law,  and 

*  preserve  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  realm,  and  to  the 
4  churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
'  leges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  j '  and  our  first 

B  4  remark 
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remark  ifi,  that  this  oath  has  obviously  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
conduct  of  the  King  as  a  branch  of  xhe  legislature,  but  was  in- 
tended merely  to  restrain  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative, 
or  of  such  functions  as  he  might  discharge  in  his  individual  capa- 
city. It  was  intended  to  bind  him,  by  religious  sanctions,  to  ob? 
'  serve  the  law  ;  but  by  no  means  to  tie  up  his  hands  from  consent- 
ing to  such  new  laws  as  his  Parliament  might  choose  to  propoee 
to  him.  It  was  int.ended  to  guard  against  the  usurpations  and 
outrages  of  another  Mary  or  James,  and  not  to  cripple  the  salu- 
tary powers  of  the  whole  legislature.  This,  indeed,  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  contrivance,  as  nothing  can 
well  be  conceived  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Revolu- 
tion Parliament  had  it  in  view  to  defend  the  Protesant  religion  a- 
gainst  the  machinations  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Sovereign.  That  the  oath 
applied  only  to  his  acts  as  an  individual,  is  most  distinctly  ex- 
plained, accordingly,  both  in  the  debates  by  which  the  terms  of 
the  oath  were  settled,  and  in  those  that  took  place  shortly  after,  on 
a  proposal  to  modify  some  parts  of  it.  See  Grey's  Debates,  Vol. 
VIII.  &  IX. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  promts* 
sory  oath  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  Sovereign  ;  and  that  it  j& 
of  the  nature  of  all  obligations  of  tins  sort,  that  they  may  be  re- 
leased and  discharged  by  the  party  by  whom,  or  for  whose  behalf, 
they  were  imposed.  If  a  man  swears  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  mo: 
ney  to  another,  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  he  is  bound  to 
fulfil  the  oath,  although  the  other  expressly  acquits  him  of  the 
debt ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
propose  any  law  to  the  King  which  might  appear  to  contradict 
the  tenor  of  this  promissory  engagement,  it  is  plain,  that,  by  that 
very  proposition,  they  release  him  from  the  engagement,  and  dis- 
charge at  once  all  obligation  that  might  be  founded  upon  it. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  an  oath  t<* 
maintain  the  Protestant  establishment  can  be  in  any  respect  vio- 
lated by  merely  admitting  lay  Cat!  olics  to  the  civil  rights  of  o- 
ther  British  subjects — leaving  the  Protestant  church  as  the  only 
established  one,  and  in  full  and  undivided  possession  of  all  her  ho- 
nours and  endowments. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  obligation  to  •  maintain  the  Piotestant 

*  religion  as  established  bylaw,9  and  *  to  preseive  to  the  bishops* 

•  &c.  all. such  rights  as,  by  law,  do  or  shall  belong  to  them, '  can 
eviden.ly  admit  of  no  more  than  two  interpretations.  The  laws, 
here  referred  to,  must  either  mean  the  taws  which  may  be  suc- 
cessively enacted  by  the  legislature, — or  the  laws  which  had  been 
enacted,  and  were  actually  in  force,  when  the  coronation  oath  wasj 
framed.  If  the  former  suppesiuca  be  adopted,  then  thereJs  an 
••:*'•         •      "      -  •      •  ,cnd 
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end  of  the  question  ;  for,  the  relief  which  is  now  claimed  by  the 
Catholics  is  a  legislative  relief ;  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to 
be  set  free  from  their  present  disabilities,  wijl  then  be  the  laws  ac- 
cording to  which  his  Majesty  has  sworn  to  govern  his  people,  and 
to  maintain  his  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  alleged,  that 
the  laws  referred  to  in  the  oath  were  the  laws  then  in  existence, 
and  that  the  intention  of  that  obligation  was  to  restrain  the  Sove- 
reign from  consenting  to  any  measure  by  which  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  his  people,  referable  to  religion,  might  even  indi- 
rectly be  varied,— then  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  implement  and 
render  effectual  that  provision,  the  Catholic  petition  should  in- 
stantly be  granted,  and  the  whole  privileges,  to  which  they  there 
lay  claim,  instantly  confirmed  to  them  by  the  legislature.  For  it 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  studiously  kept  out  of  view  by  the  ene- 
mies of  this  claim,  that  at  the  time  when  the  present  coronation 
oath  was  framed  and  taJccn  by  King  William^  Catholics  sate  in 
bath  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  and  were  eligible  to  all  of- 
fices civil  and  military.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the Jirst  year  of 
William  and  Mary;  and  Catholics  were  only  deprived  of  the 
rights  which  they  are  now  seeking  to  regain,  by  the  acts  of  the 
third  and  fourth  of  those  Sovereigns,  and  by  the  1st  and  2d  of 
Queen  Anne.  This  dilemma,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  brings  the 
whole  question  to  a  very  short  issue,  and  seems  to  render  any 
further  discussion  superfluous. 

We  may  remark,  however,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  question 
seems  to  have  been  practically  settled,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  in  a  way  that  makes  it  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what 
ground  it  can  now  be  supposed  attended  with  any  difficulty.  The 
objection  is,  that  to  admit  Catholics  to  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
from  wliich  they  were  formerly  excluded,  is,  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner, to  attack  and  expose  the  Protestant  establishment;  and  that 
the  King,  therefore,  cannot  admit  them  to  such  privileges  without 
a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Nqw,  if  this  were  the  first 
time  that  sqch  privileges  had  been  claimed  or  granted,  we  can 
understand,  that  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations  might  have 
been  necessary,  to  obviate  the  scruples  in  which  this  objection  has 
its  foundation.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  in  the  course, 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  the  Catholic  objects  of  the  King  have 
been  admitted  to  a  great  variety  of  privileges  from  which  they 
were  formerly  excluded  •,  and  that  the  remaining  disabilities,  of 
which  they  now  pray  the  removal,  are  infinitely  fewer  in  nuidber, 
and  more  insignificant  in  degree,  than  those  for  which  they  are 
already  indebted  to  the  goodness  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  wisdom 
pi  his  advisers.  If  the  coronation  oath  did  not  restrain  the  King 
from  consenting  to  the  repeal  of  the  great  mass  of  the  penal  an4 
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disqualifying  statutes  in  1778,  1782,  and  1793,  by  what  casuistry 
can  it  be  shown,  that  it  should  now  restrain  him  from  repeating 
the  miserable  remnant  of  that  disgraceful  code, — and,  instead  of 
a  system  fantastically  compounded  of  fair  sketches  of  liberality, 
and  fragments  of  decayed  oppression,  ruling  all  his  people  by  one 
consistent  code  of  indulgence  and  justice  ? 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  at  once  so  obvious  and  so 
conclusive,  that  we  really  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  exist  in  the  Royal  breast  those  scruples  upon  the  subject  of  this 
oath,  to  which  so  much  indecent,  and  so  much  unconstitutional 
allusion  has  been  made.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  lawful 
to  talk  of  such  scruples.  We  are  sure  that  an  honest  minister 
cannot  be  influenced  in  his  conduct  by  any  consideration  of  them ; 
and  are  most  confident,  that  they  would  have  given  way  long  a- 
go,  if  they  had  been  combated  by  all  those  who  were  satisfied  of 
their  fallacy,  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  removing  them. — 
But  while  duty  cried  out  that  they  should  be  resisted,  interest  sug- 
gested, that  it  was  better  to  foster,  to  flatter,  and  to  fall  in  with 
them  ; — and  those  who  boasted  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
Mr  Pitt,  bought  their  power  by  calumniating  that  cause,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  bid  down  his, — and  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  those  very  claims  which  he  manfully  acknowledged  that 
both  he  and  they  were  previously  pledged  to  maintain.  He  re- 
tired from  office,  because  he  could  not  redeem  his  pledge  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  they,  calling  themselves  his  disciples, 
contrived,  soon  after,  to  step  into  it,  by  pledging  themselves  a- 
garnst  them  i 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  Veto—z  question,  in  our  o- 
pinion,  in  itself  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  momentous  at  the 
present  crisis,  from  the  dissensions  it  has  bred  among  the  Catho- 
lics themselves,  and  from  the  alarms  it  has  inspired  in  some,  and 
the  apologies  for  inconsistency  it  has  suggested  to  others,  among 
their  Protestant  supporters.  Sir  J.  C.  Hippis'ey's  Speech  and 
Appendix,  with  other  documents  that  have  come  into  our  hands, 
enable  us  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  this 
project.  We  shall  afterwards  venture  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  merits  of  the  controversy  it  involves. 

The  Catholic  bishops  f re,  as  every  body  knows,  elected  by 
their  brethren  in  each  province,  and  their  nomination  con- 
firmed, and  spiritual  induction  granted  by  the  Pope — the  whole 
business  being  conducted,  like  the  other  rites  of  their  religion, 
without  any  communication  with  government.  At  the  same  time, 
h  is  perfectly  well  known,  that,  since  the  year  1782,  government 
has  had  an  eye  on  these  nominations ;  and  that  various  communi- 
cations of  an  amicable  nature  have  passed  between  the  Catholic 
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prelacy  and   the  Castle.     In  1794,  an  address  of  thanks  was 

{^resented  by  them  to  his  Majesty,  on  account  of  the  recent  re-* 
axation  of  the  popery  laws ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
the  college  of  Maynooth  was  founded,  in  consequence  of  a  direct 
application  from  the  same  learned  b6dy.  When  the  great  measure 
of  the  Union  was  in  contemplation,  it  is  equally  notorious,  that 
the  full  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  even  something 
more,  was  held  out  to  the  leaders  pf  that  Body  by  the  agents  of 
government,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  $ 
and  accordingly  it  appears,  that,  in  1798,  a  scheme  was  actually 
under  consideration  for  a  State  provision  for  the  whole  body  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood.  At  this  period,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Catholic  prelates  was  held  in  Dublin  in  January  1799;  which 
was  attended  by  the  four  metropolitans,  and  the  six  senior  pre* 
lates  of  that  church,  who  unanimously  adopted  certain  resolu- 
tions, which  were  soon  after  communicated,  both  to  their  own 
flocks,  and  to  the  government  of  this  country.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  was,  that  the  proposal  of  '  allowing  government 

*  such  an  interference  in  the  appointment  of  their  bishops  as 
'  might  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  persons  api 

•  pointed,  xoas  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to ; '  and  c  that,  to 
'  give  this  principle  its  full  operation,  the  names  of  the  candi- 

•  dates  proposed  should  be  transmitted  to  government ;  and  that, 
'  if  any  objection  was  intimated  within  one  month,  the  electors 

*  should  again  convene,  and  propose  another  candidate. ' 
These  resolutions  were  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters at  the  time  ;  and,  as  they  had  never  been  disavowed  or  com- 
plained of  by  any  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  of  course 
understood,  by  all  the  parliamentary  friends  of  emancipation,  to  con- 
tain the  sentiments  of  that  Body.  The  probability  and  propriety 
of  such  concessions,  and  indeed  of  a  far  more  extensive  system  of 
mutual  indulgence  and  conciliation,  was  expatiated  upon  in  the 
debates  which  took  place  in  1805,  and  called  out  no  expression 
of  jealousy  or  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Catholics. 
The  subject  was  again  brought  forward  in  May  1808;  and,  pre- 
viously to  the  discussion  in  Parliament,  Dr  Milner,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  the  avowed  agent  of  the  Catholic  prelates  in 
this  great  question,  suggested  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr  Ponsonby, 
and  Mr  Grattan,  that  some  effect  might  be  produced,  by  stating 
to  Parliament,  more  in  detail,  the  proposal  to  which  his  constitu- 
ents had  so  long  agreed,  of  giving  his  Majesty  a  negative  or  veto 
upon  the  appointment  of  the  Catholic  bishops ;  and  not  doubting 
in  the  least,  from  the  tenor  of  his  instructions,  that  he  had  full 
powers  to  that  effect,  he  did  accordingly  furnish  them  with  a  spe- 
cific proposal  for  that  purpose,  bearing,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
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Catholic  petition  being  granted,  the  bishops  were  willing,  before 
supplying  any  future  vacancy  in  their  own  body,  to  transmit  th$ 
name  of  the  proposed  successor  to  the  government,  and,  in  case  of 
his  being  objected  to,  to  transmit  another  and  another  name,  till 
an  individual  should  be  found,  to  whom  no  objection  was  made* 
In  terms  of  this  suggestion,  this  proposition  was  distinctly  stated 
in  Parliament  by  the  distinguished  persons  already  mentioned  ; 
and  is  universally  known  to  have  produced  an  effect  much  greater 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  .the  cause* 
It  is  particularly  important  to  attend  to  the  dates  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  ensued. 

The  proposition  was  announced  in  Parliament  on  the  25th  of 
May  1808  j  and  instantly  became  the  subject  of  discussion,  both 
in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  •,  and  yet,  no  murmurs  were  heard 
against  it  till  after  the  middle  of  July  j  nor  was  any  disavowal  or 
intimation  of  dissatisfaction  made  by  the  prelates  in  whose  names 
it  had  been  made,  till  the  14th  of  September  thereafter.  On  the 
contrary,  the  thanks  of  the  Catholic  Body  were  returned  to  the 
6tatesmen  who  had  moved  and  supported  their  petition  ;  and  no 
hint  was  given  of  any  dissatisfaction  at  that  proposal,  which  cer- 
tainly formed  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  part  of 
their  statement.  We  have  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
lates themselves  were  for  some  considerable  time  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  proposition ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  whole  ten  leaders  of  their  Body,  who  had  originally  suggest- 
ed the  measure  in  1799,  were  still  alive  and  in  authority,  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  believe  this,  than  to  understand  upon  what 
ground  they  could  afterwards  intimate  their  dissent.  The  true 
history  of  the  matter  we  believe  to  be  as  follows. 

There  has  long  been  in  Ireland  a  desperate  and  disaffected  party, 
who,  without  much  regard  for  the  Catholic,  or  for  any  other  re- 
ligion, are  bent  upon  the  complete  separation  of  tha.t  country  from 
England  j  and  would  not,  in  general,  scruple  to  take*  the  assist- 
ance of  a  foreign  power  to  effect  that  separation.  To  such  per- 
sons, the  existence  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  of  every  thing 
else  that  was -likely  to  breed  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
was  an  object  of  the  utmost  importance :  nor  could  any  thing  be 
more  fatal  to  their  hopes,  than*  the  adoption  of  a  truly  wise,  li- 
beral, and  indulgent  policy,  bjr  the  government  of  this  country. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  this  proposal  of  the  veto  had  produced  a 
great  effect  on  the  English  public,  and  promised  to  remove  most 
of  the  obstacles  that  lay  in  the  way  of  this  great  measure  of 
ponciliation,  they  set  themselves  to  consider  whether  that  dread-r 
fd  event  might  not  be  retarded  by  exciting  jealousies  and  suspir 
cions  among  certain  descriptions  of  (he  Catholics  themselves; 
1  "  ai>4 
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and  in  this  unhallowed  attempt  there  was  something  in  the  state 
of  the  Catholic  body  that  unfortunately  promised  them  but  too 
much  success. 

The  original  managers  of  the  Catholic  cause  were  men  of  sin- 
gular prudence  and  moderation  of  character — of  high  rank,  and 
acknowledged  abilities.  The  distinction  they  obtained  by  their 
judicious  and  well  concerted  endeavours,  naturally  excited  the 
jealousy  of  some  members  of  the  body,  who  had  not  exactly  the 
same  qualifications ;  and  the  rery  success  which  had  crowned 
their  efforts,  produced,  in  the  more  sanguine  and  impetuous  spi- 
rits, a  degree  of  impatience  at  those  slow  and  regulated  move- 
ments, to  which,  in  reality,  they  had  been  principally  indebted 
for  their  success.  In  the  crowded  meetings  of  the  Dublin  Ca- 
tholics, accordingly,  there  had  recently  arisen  a  set  of  rash,  tur- 
bulent, ambitious,  or  bigotted  men,  who  evidently  aimed  at  get- 
ting the  management  of  this  great  cause,  and  in  some  measure 
the  command  of  this  great  population,  into  their  own  hands  ;  and 
employed,  for  the  attainment  of  this  object,  the  common  arts 
that  are  resorted  to  by  all  who  are  more  desirous  of  popularity, 
than  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  procuring  it.  They  flattered 
and  inflamed  their  auditors,  by  speaking  in  exaggerated  terms  of 
their  wrongs,  their  numbers,  and  their  power ;  and,  mingling 
something  like  the  language  of  intimidation  with  their  arguments 
and  remonstrances,  affected  a  much  warmer  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  Body,  and  a  much  more  lofty  determination  to  bring  the  cause 
to  a  speedy  issue,  than  had  suited  the  cautious  policy  of  their 
more  experienced  leaders.  The  success  of  those  arts  was  neither 
to  be  wondered  at,  nor,  in  common  times,  very  much  to  be  dread- 
ed. '  The  assembled  multitudes  in  Dublin  might  applaud  the  ve- 
hement and  bombastic  harangues  of  a  few  ambitious  counsellors 
and  attornies ;  but  the  Catholic  prelacy  and  aristocracy  were  likely 
to  maintain  a  practical  ascendancy  in  the  management  of  their 
common  cause.  In  this  crisis,  however,  the  question  of  the  ve- 
to was  suddenly  brought  under  public  discussion  •,  and  the  mea- 
sure being  furiously  cried  out  against  by  those  who  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  a  real  conciliation,  the  cry  was  rashly  taken  up 
by  the  rash  and  sanguine,  who  spurned  at  the  idea  of  compro- 
mise, and  by  the  ambitious,  who  sought  only  for  an  opportunity 
to  distinguish  themselves.  By  their  impetuosity  and  their  cla- 
mours, they  confounded  some,  and  infected  others ;  and  appear- 
ing, by  their  noise  and  activity,  to  be  far  more  numerous  than 
they  actually  were,  they  finally  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  pre- 
lates themselves  into  an  acquiescence  in  their  absurd  opposition. 

That  this  was  actually  the  course  and  progress  of  the  business, 
appears  from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  conduct 
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of  that  reverend  Body.  After  thanking  their  agent  and  their  par- 
liamentary advocates,  without  any  hint  of  disapprobation!  and  e- 
ven  intimating  individually,  as  has  been  rumoured,  their  persua- 
sion, that  what  had  been  proposed  in  their  name  would  meet  with 
their  unanimous  sanction,  they  began,  about  the  beginning  of  Ju- 
ly, to  take  alarm  at  the  clamours  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
agitators  in  Dublin  and  other  populous  places  -, — and,  after  Hold- 
ing a  partial  assembly  in  that  month,  at  which  they  are  understood 
to  have  been  divided  in  opinion,  they  postponed  coming  to  any  de- 
termination till  they  could  take  the  sense  of  a  general  meeting  in 
September.  Before  the  day  of  that  meeting,  the  ferment  excited 
by  designing  or  bigotted  men,  had  attained  a  very  formidable  height; 
and  the  prelates,  appalled  at  the  idea  of  a  schism  in  a  church  so  cri- 
tically situated,  and  clinging  fondly  to  that  popular  influence  which 
is  the  chief  reward  of  their  labours,  were  induced,  on  the  14th 
September,  to  adopt  an  unanimous  resolution,  setting  forth,  that 

*  it  was  inexpedient  (not  illegal,  or  contrary  to  their  duty)  to  in- 
f  troduce  any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  observed 

*  in  the  nomination  of  Irish  bishops  \  *  and  to  this  determination 
they  afterwards  adhered,  in  a  second  set  of  resolutions,  and  an 
address  to  the  Catholic  body  at  large,  which  they  circulated  in 
February  1810. 

Such  are  the  facts  relating  to  this  projected  veto  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  there  are  only  two  questions  that  can  be  rais- 
ed upon  their  statement,  with  reference  to  the  great  measure  of 
emancipation.  In  the  Jlrst  place,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
Catholics  are  justifiable  in  the  opposition  which  they  have  made 
to  it ;  and,  2dh/,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  that  opposition  af- 
fords any  reasonable  ground  for  the  legislature  of  this  country  re- 
fusing the  prayer  of  their  petitions.  In  our  own  opinion,  hotk 
these  questions  ought  to  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  de- 
mand of  a  veto  on  the  part  of  government,  was  just  and  reason- 
able in  itself ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  mak- 
ing it  a  condition  of  the  justice  that  was  due  to  the  laity. 

At  the  very  first  view,  it  must  appear  not  a  little  unreasonable 
In  the  Catholics  to  reject  absolutely  even  the  negative  interference 
of  Government,  in  the  nomination  of  their  spiritual  chieftains. 
The  powers  of  bishops  are  very  large  in  that  communion,  both 
over  the  bodies  and  the  spirits  of  their  congrcgatibns  j  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  other  society  or  institution  that  thinks  itself 
entitled  to  a  regular  organization,  and  to  the  institution  of  high 
offices,  without  being  submitted  in  some  degree  to  the  controul 
of  the  supreme  government*,  by  which  all  of  its  members  are 
protected.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  spiritual  independen- 
cy that  is  asserted  by  the  Catholics,  and  by  many  other  sects  of 

n  religionists;. 
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religionists ;  but  the  veto  in  question  had  not  the  most  remote 
tendency  to  interfere  with  that  supremacy  and  independence. 
The  bishop,  and  the  bishop  alone,  was  to  have  spiritual  power 
over  his  flock  ;  and  was  to  derive  the  whole  of  that  power  from 
the  ordination  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  All  that  the  government 
asked  was,  that  it  should  have  the  means  of  preventing  any  dis- 
loyal person  from  being  made  a  bishop— of  interposing  its  nega- 
tive prior  to  ordination — and  hindering  a  person,  to  whose  eleva- 
tion to  a  situation  of  great  influence  in  society  there  were  string 
eivH  objections,  from  being  elevated  to  such  a  situation.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  pretension  was  much  worth  insisting  on ;  but 
we  do  think  that  it  had  a  solid  foundation  in  expediency  and  jus- 
tice. 

Neither  is  there  the  baft  appearance  of  its  being  at  all  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion* 
On  the  contrary,  Sir  J.  Hippifley  has  (hown,  in  the  cleared  man- 
ner, that  fomcthing  equivalent,  or  fomething  a  great  deal  (Ironper, 
has  been  adopted  in  almoft  all  the  Catholic  communities  in  Eu- 
rope. Where  the  government  was  Catholic  alfo,  there  was  lefs 
need,  perhaps,  for  precaution  or  jealoufy  on  either  fide  *— and  yet 
it  is  undeniable,  that  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Auftria,  in  Naples, 
in  Venice  and  in  Tufcany,  laws  were  long  ago  pafied,  declaring 
that  no  papal  bull,  edi&,  letter  or  decree,  though  relating  only  to 
fpiritual*,  (hould  have  execution  within  thefe  feveral  dates,  until 
backed  and  fas&ioned  by  the  Reghm  exscquatwr  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment : — and  by  the  old  concordat  between  Leo  X.  and  Fran- 
cis I.,  as  well  as  by  the  later  concordat  with  Bonaparte,  the  dire& 
nomination  of  the  French  biftiops  is  veiled  in  the  civil  govern- 
ment, to  the  utter  exclufion  of  the  fpiritual  power.  In  countries* 
again,  where  the  government  is  not  catholic,  fome  controul,  ei- 
ther greater,  or  equivalent  to  the  propofed  veto,  feems  to  be  uni- 
formly retained  by  the  government  over  thefe  epifcopal  appoint- 
ments. In  Ruffia,  for  example,  a  Catholic  bifliopric  was  created, 
and  the  bifhop  named  by  the  late  Emprefs,  in  1782,  and  fpiritual 
iodu&ion  granted  by  the  Pope  without  any  befitation  or  remon- 
ftrancc.  In  Pruffia,  in  like  manner,  the  Koman  Catholic  bifhop* 
of  Silefia  have  always  been  dire£Uy  nominated  by  the  Crown,  ever 
6nce  the  acquisition  of  that  province,  and  their  legitimacy  recog- 
nifed  at  Rome  with  equal  cordiality.  In  Canada,  too,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Proteftant  King  of  Great  Britain  aftually  nominates  both 
the  biihop  and  coadjutor,  without  producing  any  fcandal  or  dis- 
content in  any  part  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  ufage,  in  fliorr, 
of  the  whole  Chriflian  world  feemed  to  recognife  the  propriety  of 
cftablilhing  fome  fuch  point  of  contact  between  the  two  great 
*ftabK(hments,of  Government  and  of  Religion,  in  every  cafe  where 

*  they 
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they  were  not  already  in  unifon ;  and  the  none  xi  den  ce  of  any  fuck 
pra&ice  in  pad  times,  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  unufual  and  difgraceful  animoiity  with  which 
the  two  religions,  of  the  people  and  of  the  government,  have 
hitherto  looked  on  each  otlier  ;  and  for  this  very  reafon,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  the  propofal  for  introducing  fuch  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication ought  to  have  been  hailed  with  gratitude,  as  the  harbinger 
and  the  fignal  of  improved  and  improving  cordiality. 

So  much  for  the  faults  of  the  Catholics y  in  this  ill  managed 
bufinefs  of  the  veto ; — faults,  however^  for  which  there  is  at 
lead  this  apology,  that  they  were  committed  in  agitation  of  fpirits, 
and  on  the  fudden  indigation  of  fears  and  paflions,  excited  by  de- 
figning  and  intemperate  men,  among  the  ignorant  and  the  irritable 
of  an  opprefled  and  ill  educated  population.  If  there  were  cor- 
refponding  faults  on  the  fide  of  the  Protestants,  they  will  fcarcely 
admit  of  an  excufe  fo  plaufible. 

Their  firft  fault,  we  think,  was,  in  not  taking  meafures  long 
ago  to  prevent  the  refiltance  and  diffenfions  by  which  they  have 
now  been  obftru&ed.  The  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  have 
applied  to  the  Pope,  foon  after  the  firft  propofition  in  1 799,  and 
to  have  obtained  his  fan£tion  to  the  proje&ed  arrangement  \ — a 
fan£lion  which  would  never  have  been  refufed  to  the  joint  appli- 
cation of  the  Britifh  government  and  the  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  which  would  have  effe&ually  prevented  any  murmurs 
or  clamours,  fimilar  to  what  have  fince  been  raifed  by  a  mixture  of 
bigotry  and  difaffe&ion. 

But  in  the  next  place,  we  mud  fay,  that  we  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  difcover  either  the  wifdom  of  making  this  veto  the  condi- 
tion of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  Catholic  petitions,— or  the  juf- 
tice  of  delaying  to  reftore  their  rights  to  one  fet  of  men,  becaufe 
another  has  refufed  to  make  a  reasonable  concefCon.  The  Catho^ 
lie  petitions  are  prefented  in  name  of  the  Catholic  laity  >  and  they 
pray  only  for  the  removal  of  thofe  civil  difabilities,  by  which  they 
are  obftru&ed  in  their  worldly  career  of  honourable  ambition  or 
emolument.  The  veto,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  only  to  the  ec+ 
cUsiastics ;  and  goes  to  veft  a  fort  of  negative  patronage  in  go- 
vernment, as  to  the  offices  of  the  bifhops. — Are  there  any  ground, 
then,  here,  for  a  fair  compenfation  ?— Or,  is  it  equitable  to  refufe 
juftice  to  the  laity,  becaufe  the  clergy  will  not  hear  reafon  ?— 
When  the  quedion  was  about  making  a  pecuniary  provifion  for 
the  clergy  themfelves,  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for  making  fuch 
a  ftipulation  in  return ;  but,  when  the  only  point  is,  whether  it 
be  reafonable  that  deferving  Catholics  fhould  be  excluded  from 
being  made  Generals,  Judges  or  Commifiioners,  is  it  a  fatisfa£tory 
anfwer  to  fay,  that  it  is  not  much  more  unreafonable  than  for  the 
Catholic  bifhops  to  refufe  the  King's  veto  on  their  nomination  ? 
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So  much  for  the  abftraft  juftice,  and  reafonablenefs,  of  the 
condition, — Let  us  look  now,  for  a  moment,  to  its  policy.  Wc 
rcuft:  have  this  veto,  it  feems,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic 
bifbopr — becaufe  the  bifhops  have  great  in  flu. -nee  in  fociety. — and 
the  Pope  being  now  in  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  may  open,  through 
them,  a  feent  and  mod  pr rilous  channel  of  intrigue  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  kingdom.  Wc  do  not  mean  abfolutely  to  dmy  the 
danger,  (though  we  think  it  of  no  very  formidable  magnitude) ; 
ncr  to  call  in  queftion  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  obtain  this 
veto  as  the  means  of  averring  it.  Bat  we  cannot  perfuade  our-, 
fclves,  that  it  is  a  1  kely  way  to  get  it,  to  poll  pen-  the  Catholic 
emancipation  till.it  be  conceded;  and  are  quite  fjtisfv  d,  that  we 
incur  a  far  greater  danger  by  leaving  the  Info  Catholics  b:  ih  with- 
out a  veto  and  without  emancipation*  than  if  they  w<  re  merely 
without  the  former.  It  dn^c  not  appear  at  all  probable*  that  wc% 
flnll  ever  perfuade  the  priefthood  to  allow  us  this  veto  ou  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  bifhops,  by  merely  continuing  to  exclude  the. 
laity  from  places  of  power  and  dignity  j  and  if  tins  rigid  and 
txafperating  fyftem  is  not  very  f?  eddy  to  produce  this  effect.,  is, 
it  po(lib!e  to  doubt  that  we  fnall  be  in  much  greater  dangtr  from 
Irifli  difafTc£lion  and  intrigue,  carried  on  either  through  bifhops 
or  through  laymen,  if  we  continue  to  treat  their  whole  popula- 
tion with  contumely  and  rigour,  than  if  we  Lad  gamed  their  af-» 
fefticn  by  a  fyftem  of  liberality  and  indulgence  ?  We  have  not 
the  vtto  now: — and  tinlefs  we  proclaim  an  a&ive  and  extermi- 
nating perfecution  againft  the  whole  feci,  we  mufl  ft  ill  fu  Limit 
to  let  them  have  bifhops  over  wh^fe  nomination  we  have  no  con- 
trol, and  through  whom  the  Pope  miv  infill  into  the  nation  the 
poifon  which  he  has  fueled  from  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  The 
<\u?  (Hon  then  is,  whether  this  poifon  is  more  lively  to  produce  the 
mofl  malignant  effe&s,  upon  a  nation  irritated  and  dii'if  pointed  by 
the  deprefiion  of  its  moft  afpiring  minds,  ;  nd  txafperated  by  the 
ill  fuccefs  of  the  legal  efforts  it  has  fo  long  nude  for  its  liberation, 
or  upon  a  nation  which  we  had  generonfly  pacifiid,  and  wifely 
conciliated, — where  every  heart  was  full  of  joy  for  its  deliverance, 
and  of  gratitude  to  its  deliverers,  and  which  had  already  obtained, 
from  the  confining  generofity*  of  its  brethren,  <dl  t!  at  could  be- 
boaflfully  promifed  by  die  doubtful  and  humiliating  aid  of  a  forest* 
avenger  ? 

This  is  our  choice — as  to  prtfent  and  probable  danger  ;  and, 
even  as  to  the  qurfiion  of  the  vtto  irfflf,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  it  would  be  granted  with  infinitely  1  ft»  uluclance  to  a  go- 
vernment which  had  ghen  fuel)  a  ftgrtl  pledee  of  its  confidence 
£nd  .  ff  Jlion,  than  to  one  which  had  invited  <<iftruft  by  its  fufpi- 
cions,  and  juflified  the  apprchenfion  of  l.oflility  by  the  smxufy  cf 
its  own  txaflive  precaution. 

vol.  bii.  no.  33.  C  la 
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In  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  are  far  from  being  insensible 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  prosperity  of  the  two  nations 
by  a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  conciliation — embracing 
many  points  connected  with  their  religion,  as  well  as  many  that 
beiong  to  a  different  chapter  j  nor  would  we  insinu  te  the  least 
censure  on  the  wisdom  of  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  for- 
ward this  great  scheme,  by  introducing  the  veto%  at  the  same 
time  thar  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  were  to  be  finally 
redressed  and  done  away.  The  attempt,  we  have  already  said, 
was  reasonable  and  wise  ;  and  the  piospect  of  success,  if  judici- 
ous means  had  been  employed,  very  fair  and  enco •>  a^ing  : — bjt 
now,  when  the  attempt  has  obviously  failed,  and  when  obstacles, 
that  cannot  be  speedily  overcome,  have  put  it  out  of  our  power 
to  accomplish  these  two  objects  together,  we  do  very  seriously 
deprecate  the  policy  or  the  feeling  that  would  lead  us  to  abandon 
that  which  is  by  far  the  most  important,  merely  because  it  ca:  not 
now  be  carried  with  its  most  desirable  accompaniments.  Let  us 
do  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  do,  although  we  cannot  do  all  that 
we  would  wish — and,  above  all,  let  us  not  neglect  or  postpone  the 
doing  of  that  which  is  urgent  and  indispensable,  because  we  are 
not  yet  permitted  to  do  all  that  would  be  convenient  and  agreea- 
ble. Let  us  medicate  the  wound  which  agonizes,  and  bind  up 
that  which  is  bleeding  to  death.  There  will  be  time  enough,  here- 
after, to  fomenr  those  parts  that  are  stiff  and  tumid,  and  to  spread 
our  balm  over  the  spots  that  are  still  irritable  and  tender.   , 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  greater  part  of  what  we  propofed 
to  fay  upon  this  molt  momentous  qacftion,  and  willingly  cut  lliort 
what  ft  ill  prelTes  upon  our  attention.  We  cannot  conclude,  how- 
ever, without  taking  fome  notice  of  the  tone  that  has  been  lately 
adopted  among  the  enemies  to  this  caufe,  of  representing  it  as  ail 
insignificant,  and  as  a  party  queftion — a  fubject  which  really  is 
not  worth  confidering  for  it  (elf,  and  which  has  derived  its  whole 
importance  from  having  been  taken  up  by  factious  and  difappoint- 
ed  men,  in  order  to  dilturb  the  peace  of  his  Majesty's  government ! 
There  is  a  b*fenefs  in  the  utter  and  inexcufeabje  falfehood  of  fuch  a 
ftatement,  that  not  only  difhonours  the  caufe  it  is  meant  to  fei  ve,  bur, 
in  lome  meafure,  degrades  the  detector  who  is  bound  to  expofe  ir. 
Was  it  an  infignificant  caufe,  then,  for  which  Pitt  refignr'd  his  power 
in  the  crifis  of  his  country's  fate,  and  for  which  Burke  declared, 
that  he  would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  ? — Was  it  an  nifiiiniii- 
cant  caufe  which  deprived  the  King  of  a  powerful  miniihy,  when 
there  was  fcarcely  an  oppofition  in  exigence  ;  and  introduced  their 
fucctflbrs  to  office  undtr  tie  heavy  burden  of  a  ph-d^c,  till  rh'ii 
unknown,  and  unimagined,  in  the  conltitution  ? — winch  impelled 
bifhopit  to  tfflify  in  favour  of  a  rival  church,  and  a^a'.ntl  the  feu- 
fciments  of  the  Sovereign  j  and  drove,  even  ihofc  vvi.j  .v. re  plain- 
ed 
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«d  to  oppofe  the  meafure,  to  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  its  princi- 
ple ?  But  there  is  other  proof  of  its  importance.  It  is  a  quell  ion 
touching  the  honour,  and  the  comfort,  and  the  attachment,  of 
three  millions  of  our  fellow  fubje&s — touching  the  rights  and  rhe 
pretentions  of  nnre  than  a  half  of  our  army  and  our  navy. — Up- 
on tiiis  fubjv  ft,  Sir  J.  Hippifley  has  collected  fome  valuable  inform- 
ation. Of  forty- fix  ihips  of  the  line  fucccllively  ftationed  <t  Ply- 
mouth, the  dtnohes  in  rh;  ctews  exceeded  the  Protcitmts  in  the 
^proportion  or  three  to  two — and,  at  one  time,  out  ot  470  patients 
in  the  naval  hofpital,  360  were  Catholic.  In  the  army.  :»£<ii>,  ho 
ftated,  that  it  was  now  unirerfalky  admitted,  that  t';e  Catholic  re- 
>cruits  greatly  exceeded  t^e  Protectants.  Ol  3000  new  levies,  that 
marched  lately  to  the  Ifle  ot  Wight,  only  160  were  Pr\>teltant~ 
and  of  th**  4c  00  who  fought  at  Monte  Video,  3000,  at  lead,  were 
'Catholics.  *  Yet  thefe  iTe  the  men,  about  whom,  we  are  told,  it 
is  idle  to  t  *ke  any  mtereft.; — thefe  are  the  men,  whom  a  Reverend 
Divine  (since  made  a  Bishop)  has  exhorted  us  *  to  drive  from  our 
armies  ano  our  councils, 'f — the  men,  whom  a  learned  Doctor 
(since  made  a  Privy  Counsellor)  is  pleafcd  to  qualify  a6  aecefTarii/ 
*  traitors'  to  their  country  !  J 

As  to  the  imputation  of  this  being  a  Party  question,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  names  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  u- 
nifoxmly  and  zealously  patronised.  By  a  party  question,  in  the 
tense  of  this  accusation,  is  meant  a  question  that  would  only  be 
stirred  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  monarchy — by  danger- 
ous Whigs,  in  short,  or  persons  having  a  certain  tincrure  of  Jaco- 
binism. Yet,  who  were  the  great  supporters  of  this  cause,  mac 
the  zealots  of  royalty — the  idols  of  the  antijacobins — Mr  Pitt  and 
Mr  Burke?     Could  that  be  a  party  question  on  which  Fox  and 

C  2  Pitt 


*  The  way  in  which  these  brave  men  are  treated  with  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  their  religion,  even  in  spite  of  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  for  their  protection,  shows,  more  strongly  peihaps  than 
any  thing  else,  the  strong  tendency  to  oppression,  which  is  generated 
and  matured  into  habit,  even  by  what  remains  of  the  Catholic  code.  It 
is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Hippisley,  in  the  Speech  before  us,  and  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  documents  annexed,  that  the  Catholic  soldiery  are 
most  commonly  marched  indiscriminately  to  the  established  church, 
without  being  at  all  permitted  to  attend  their  own— though  sometimes 
only  obliged  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship  alternately  with  *he 
Cathofk. 

f  Vide  the  Concio  apud  Synodum  Cantuarientem,  July  1S07,  hy 
Doctor  B.  E.  Sparke,  since  created  Bishop  of  Chester,  p.  13. ;  where 
the  reverend  person  says,  that  while  the  Catholics  persist  in  their  pre- 
sent errors,  '  tamdiu  illw,  tanguam  omni*  humaiii  jhtritcr  divitrique  jw  is 
4  hmste^f  pertimesccrc  et  a  Curia  bt  Milh  ly  yrceue  Mx;ii*se  est*  ' 

J  ViJj  Dr  Duigcnai's  *  Fair  Representation  of  the  State  of  V-- 
JaaA' 
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Pitt  were,  throughout  all  their  lives,  most  cordially  vnited ;  an4 
in  which  Burke,  and  Windham,  and  Grenville,  continued  equal- 
ly zealous  and  steady,  when  they  served  under  the  banners  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  illustrious  statesmen  ? — Is  there  one 
name,  in  short,  that  has  been  loved  in  our  own  times,  or  will  be 
revered  hereafter,  by  any  sect  or  school  of  politicians,  which  is 
not  ranked  among  the  supporters  of  this  great  cause  ?— or  is  there 
one,  almost,  among  its  creditable  opponents,  who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  borne  testimony  to  its  importance,  and  to 
the  general  equity  of  its  foundations  r 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  closed  this  article  by  the  citation 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages, in  which  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  of  this  age  have  spoken  of  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us  \  but  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  marshalling  thi$ 
host  of  authorities.  One  or  two,  however,  which  have  nor  been 
brought  into  general  notice,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  subjoin* 
ing. 

Of  Locke,  or  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
more  than  the  names ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  universally  known, 
that  Judge  Black  stone,  in  the  4th  book  of  his  Commentaries,  uses 
these,  we  trust  prophetical,  expressions.     f  If  a  time  shall  ever 

*  arrive,  when  all  fears  of  a  pretender  have  vanished,  and  the  ci- 

*  vil  influence  of  the  Pope  shall  have  become  feeble  and  despica- 

*  ble,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe, — 

*  then  will  be  the  time  to  remove  those  rigorous  edicts  against 
€  the  Catholics  ;  at  least,  till  their  civil  principles  shall  again  call 

*  on  the  magistrate  to  renew  them.'  The  time  here  anticipated 
by  the  learned  Judge,  is  now  come.  There  is  no  longer  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  England  ;  and  the  Pope  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  poor  stipendiary  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  yet  we 
talk  of  the  danger  of  emancipating  the  Catholics,  with  more  ea- 
gerness than  they  did  in  the  days  of  King  William. 

The  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Johnson,  the  most  zea- 
Jous  high- church  and  high- monarchy  man  of  all  his  cotempora- 
ry  philosophers,  are  well  recorded  by  Mr  Bos  well.  Speaking  of 
the  dangers  to  the  establishment,  from  any  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Catholics,  and  the  ever  famous  cry  of  Popery  !  he  observed, 
that  'those  who  can  cry  Popery!  in  the  present  times,  would  have 
?  cried,  fire  I  fire  !  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge. '  And,  on  another 
occasion,  c  Bursting, '  as  Mr  Boswell  say3,  c  into  a  fit  of  gener- 
{  ous  indignation,'  he  said,  '  the  Irish  are  in  a  most  Unnatural 

*  state ; — the  minority  prevails  over  the  majority.     There  is  no 

*  instance,  even  in  the  ten  persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that 
f  which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Ca- 
1  tholics. '  From  Mr  Burke,  we  had  marked  several  long  peri- 
ods for  quotation ;  but  we  restrain  ourselves  to  one  short  passage  ^ 
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and  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  matter  of  fact  it  contains.  Speak- 
ing of  the  constitution  of  Canada  after  its  conquest,  in  his  letter 
to  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  he  says,  *  In  that  system,  the  Canadian  Ca- 
c  tholics  were  far  from  being  deprived  of  the  advantages  or  dis- 

*  tinctions  of  any  kind,  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  former 

*  monarchy  ;  and  when  we  pave  them  a  popular  representation, 

*  by  the  choice  of  the  Landholders,  and  an  aristocratic  represent- 

*  ation,  by  the  choice  of  the  Crown, — neither  the  one  nor  the  0- 

*  ther  was  limited  by  a  consideration  of  religion.     It  is  true,  that 

*  some  people  here  (and  among  them  one  eminent  divine)  pre- 

*  dieted,  that,  by  this  step,  we  should  lose  our  dominions  in  A- 

*  merica.     He  foretold,  that  the  Pope  would  send  his  indulgences 

*  thither — that  the  Catholics  would  fall  in  with  France — would 

*  declare  independence—and  draw,  or  force,  our  other  colonies  in- 
c  to  the  same  design. — The  independence  happened,  indeed,  ac- 

*  cording  to  his  prediction,  but  in  directly  the  reverse  order  ; — 
4  all  our  Protestant  colonies  revolted ; — all  joined  themselves  to 

*  France ; — and  it  so  happened,  that  Popish  Canada  was  the  only 

*  place  which  preserved  its  fidelity,  —  the  only  place  in  which 

4  France  got  no  footing. ' Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  only 

full  and  complete  toleration  which  this  country  has  yet  extended  to 
Catholics.  Let  any  candid  person  say  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence,  if  all  persons  of  that  persuasion  had  been  disabled 
and  disconnected  from  the  government  in  Canada,  even  as  they 
now  are  in  Ireland  ? 

From  the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr  Pitt  or  Mr  Fox,  it  is  need* 
lefs  to  quote  any  thing ;  but  there  is  another  tefiimony,  upon 
which  alfo  Death  has  now  fet  his  feal,  the  import  of  which  may 
not  be  fo  generally  known.  Mr  Windham,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  j. 
Hippifley  in  i8c8,  cxpreflcs  himfelf  with  his  ufual  manlincfs  and 
candour,  in  the  following  words. 

•*  The  short  argument  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  you  must 
chuse  between  opposite  dangers  ;  and  that  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  leaving  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  their  present  state* 
is  greater  than  any  that  can  be  supposed  to  arise,  in  whatever  length 
of  time,  out  of  the  increase  of  their  present  privileges. — The  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  population,  that  of  a 
sort  of  semi-barbarism  ;  which  not  only  keeps  that  country  in  a  de- 
pressed state,  deprived,  for  the  greater  part,  of  those  advantages 
which  nature  seems  to  have  intended  for  it,  but  renders  it,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  world,  a  source  of  continued  and  im- 
minent danger  to  us.  This  depressed  and  disordered  state  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  produced  by  the  system  of  laws  and  govern- 
ment adopted  originally,  perhaps  necessarily,  but  since  continued 
unnecessarily.  With  respect  to  the  Catholics,  without  converting 
them,  the  only  operation  of  these  laws  has  been  to  brutalize  and  bar- 
barize them,  rendering  them  at  the  same  time  our  enemies.     Of 
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•these  laws,  the  greater  part  have,  during  the  present  re'gn,  been  re- 
pealed ;  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  as  aUo  xvilh  a  vicrv  to  con- 
vey to  the  Catholics  the  real  and  practical  benefit  of  what  has  alrea- 
dy been  'lone  for  them,  it  would  be  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  repeal 
•the  remainder.  The  danger  of  ;>uch  repeal,  even  at  any  period  the 
most  distant,  I  cannot  per  made  myself  to  be  any  at  all.  If  the  Church 
of  England  is  ever  to  be  overturned  or  undermined,  it  will  not  be  by 
the  Catholics  b  it  by  sects  of  a  far  different  description,  or  by  per- 
sons of  no  religion  whatever.  "     p.  86,  ST. 

The  J-'i  Pr  .am  bifliop  ot  Elphin,  an  Irifii  biftiop,  fpcaks 
thus  of  the  C  it' -olios  >rounH  him. 

"  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  population  of  my  drocese  are 
Roman  Catholics.  I  know  I  cannot  make  thorn  good  Protestants  ; 
I  therefore  wish  to  make  good  Catholics  of  them  ;  and,  with  this  in- 
tention, I  put  into  their  hands  the  works  of  Gother,  an  eminent  Ca- 
tholic divine. "  He  adds,  that  "  speculative  differences  in  some* 
points  of  faith  were  of  no  account.  His  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
and  himself  had  but  one  religion,  the  religion  of  Christians ; — ancfc 
that,  ivithotd  justice  to  the  Catholics,  there  could  be  no  security  for 
the  Protestant  establishment  "     App.  p,  lxxix. 

The  opinions  of  Dr  Paley  are  fortunately  well  known ;  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  produce  much  effect.  Thofe  of 
Bifhop  Watfon,  prhaps,  are  equally  notorious ;  but  we  cannot 
refift  the  temptation,  of  copying  the  following  advertifement  to 
his  charge  to  his  clergy,  delivered  in  1 805,  but  not  given  to  the 
world  till  1808.     It  is  in  thefe  words. 

"  A  numerous  and  respectable  part  of  the  clergy  of  ray  diocese 
requested  me,  at  the  time  it  was  delivered,  to  publish  the  Charge 
now  submitted  to  the  world.  I  excused  myself  trom  complying 
vith  their  request,  because  I  considered  the  Catholic  Question  to* 
have  been  then  settled,  at  least  for  a  time  ;  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
revive  the  discussion  of  a  subject,  on  which  I  had  the  misfortune  ta 
differ  in  opinion  from  a  majority  in  each  House  of  Parliament.  I 
have  still  that  misfortune  ; — but,  looking  upon  the  situation  of  the 
empire  to  be  abundantly  more  hazardous  now  than  it  was  three  years 
ago,  /  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  declare  publicly  my  approbation  of  a 
measure,  calculated*  I  sincerely  believe,  above  all  other  measures,  to  supporf 
the  independence  of  the  country,  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  throne, 
to  promote  peace  among  fellow  subjects,  and  charity  among  fellow- 
Chiistians;  and  in  no  probable  degree  dangerous  to  the  Constitution, 
either  in  Church  or  State.  "     App.  p.  lxxix,  lxxx. 

Another  testimony,  more  honourable  and  more  unequivocal, 
has  still  more  lately  b  %en  borne  from  the  same  Venerable  Bench. 
The  Right  Revered  Dr  Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  in  the 
•  last  debate  upon  this  great  question,  delivered  a  speech,  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  for  going  into  a  committee,  so  full  of  sound 
reasoning,  candour,  and  conciliation,  as  to  make  a  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  whole  of  his  noble  auditory  \  and  from  which  we 
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would  gladly  make  a  large  extract,  if  oar  limits  did  not  now  im- 
pose upon  us  the  necessity  of  drawing  to  a  conclusion. 

To  thefe  names  we  (hall  add  another,  which  we  believe  wasne- 
▼t  coupled  with  them  before — the  name  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Dr  Patrick  Duigenan  !  This  learned  perfon,  who  has  lately  main- 
tained, that  to  admit  Romanics  into  Parliament,  would  be  '  to  call 
*  traitors  to  the  fcvereignty  ; '  and  defcribed  the  Catholics,  in  ge- 
neral, as  perfons  ( taught  by  their  religion  to  renounce  and  difobey 
f  the  legiflature  of  their  country  ;  and  thus  to  allay  superstition 
1  with  treason^  and  to  sanctify  rebellion  : ' — 'this  very  zealous  and 
charitable  perfon,  in  a  printed  letter  add  re  (Ted  by  him  to  Mr  Grar- 
tan  in  1798,  when  his  employers  were  canvaffing  in  all  quarters 
for  the  Union,  is  pleafed  to  give  it  as  his  opinion, 

— "  That  were  we  one  people  with  the  British  nation,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Protestant  Body  in  the  whole  empire  would  be  so 
great,  that  all  rival  ships  and  jealousies  between  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists 'would  cease  for  ever  ;  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  curb  Ro- 
manists by  any  laws  whatever.  "     p.  59,  60. 

This  is  enough  for  Dr  Duigenan  :  nor  fhould  we  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  bring  the  inconfiitencies  of  fuch  a  writer  into 
notice,  if  the  paflage  now  cited  did  not  prove  how  very  openly 
and  clearly  the  avowed  agents  of  government  held  out  the  pro- 
roife  of  entire  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  when  their  aid  was 
fuppofed  to  be  neceflary  to  render  them  and  the  Englifli  Proteft- 
ants  '  one  pebple. '  That  great  event  has  now  been  accomphfhed 
for  ten  whole  years ;  and  our  readers  have  already  feen,  in  the 
recent  language,  and  the  recent  honours  of  Dr  Duigenan,  how 
fcrupuloufly  his  promifes  have  been  kept,  by  himfclf  and  by  his 
constituents. 


Art.  II.  Memoires  du  Prince  Eugene  de  Savoie,  Generalisseme 
des  Armees  Autricltiennes.  Ecrits  par  lui>meme.  8 vo.  Paris, 
1810. 


A' 


n  acquaintance  with  the  general  facts  of  modern  history,  is, 
after  all,  but  an  introduction  to  that  accurate  knowledge  o£ 
affairs  which  can  only  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Biography.  In- 
to this  all  the  details  of  the  annalist,  and  much  of  the  speculation 
of  those  who  write  the  philosophy  of  history,  resolve  themselves. 
In  very  long  periods  of  time,  or  in  certain  critical  conjunctures, 
the  operation  of  general  causes  may  he  traced  with  considerable 
certainty  ;  but,  in  the  details  of  particular  events,  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  a  few  eminent  individuals  are  generally  quite  deci- 
sive ;  and,  while  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  are  fixed  on  the  great 
movements  of  politics  or  war,  the  governing  springs  are  generally 
concealed  frum  their  view.     To  remedy  this  defect,  the  historian 
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sometimes  ventures  to  interpose  the  efforts  of  his  own  sagacity, 
and  to  supply,  by  conjecture,  the  want  of  actual  information. 
Hence  the  number  of  contradictory  theories  and  extravagant  i- 
nnginations  with  which  we  are  daily  presented  under  the  name  of 
historical  compilations,  and  which  seem  calculated  for  no  other 
purpose  than  merely  to  exasperate  the  animosity,  or  to  gratify  the 
eagerness,  of  party  feelings.  To  a  certain  extent,  both  sides  a- 
gre*,  in  matter  of  fact  5  but  doubt,  dissension,  and  mutual  re* 
tilings  arise,  when  the  causes  and  the  minuter  details  of  great  e- 
vents  are  to  be  analyzed.  It  is  then  that  we  wish  for  the  power 
of  Gulliver,  to  call  up  the  illustrious  dead,  and  to  interrogate 
them  respecting  their  secret  counsels  and  transactions.  Fortunate- 
ly, a  regard  tor  the  opinion  of  posterity,  has  induced  some  of 
them  to  leave  memorials  of  this 'nature,  deposited  among  their 
families  or  friends ;  and  we  are  now  to  notice  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious and  instructive  monuments  of  this  kind  that  ever  found  its 
way  into  public  notice. 

We  are  admitted,  in  these  memoirs,  into  the  confidence  of  a 
statesman  and  hero,  with  whose  life  a  very  important  period  of 
our  history  is  closely  connected.  "We  are  instructed  by  the  can- 
did recitals  of  a  powerful  mit.d,  viewing  every  object  in  a  great 
and  masterly  style;  disclosing  the  most  secret  causes  of  events  v 
simplifying  the  apparent  mysteries  of  Court  intrigues ;  doing  jus- 
tice to  neglected  or  injured  merit;  and  throwing  the  broad  light 
of  genius  over  the  obscurest  parts  of  his  career. 

We  are  particularly  struck,  in  this  work,  with  the  candour  and 
warmth  of  heart,  displayed  by  Prince  Eugene,  in  speaking  of  the 
French  Generals  to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  by  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  relates  his  own  actions^  as  well  as  the  severity 
with  which  he  judges  his  own  mistakes.  It  is  in  this  respect,, 
perhaps,  that  we  feel  the  strongest  and  the  most  humiliating  con- 
trast to  the  habits  of  modern  times,  when,  instead  of  this  chival- 
rous tone  of  magnanimity,  modesty  and  candour,  we  meet  with 
nothing,  even  in  the  narratives  of  great  commanders,  but  speci- 
mens of  that  vulgar,  boasting,  and  degrading  rancour,  which  used 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Of  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  the  Prince  generally  writes,  or  rather  speaki,  with 
enthusiasm  :  for  he  appears  to  have  dictated  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  to  a  secretary,  in  consequence  of  which*  perhaps,  it  has  all  the 
ease  and  poignancy  of  private  conversation.  We  consider  it, indeed * 
as  a  treasure  of  anecdote,  and  shall  make  pretty  free  with  its  con- 
tents ;  though  few  of  our  readers  will  probably  neglect  to  give  the 
original  a  place  in  their  libraries. 

The  editor  of  this  work  is  a  French  emigrant  who  chuses  to 
conceal  his  name ;  but  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  manuscript  came  into  his-  hands*     It  was  originally 
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lent  by  the  Princess  of  Hildbourghausen,  niece  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene, and  his  heiress,  to  the  Count  de  Canales,  who  contrived 
not  to  return  it  From  him  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Comte 
de  Guasco,  and,  upon  his  de.uh,  into  that  of  M  de  Ferraris,  who 
gave  it  on  his  deathbed  to  the  editor.  It  was  originally  publish- 
ed at  Weymar,  in  1809 :  and  several  names  and  dates  aie  given, 
by  which  the  account  here  presented  may  be  verified  in  all  its  parti- 
culars.— The  work,  however,  bears  internal  marks  of  authenti- 
city. It  is  written  with  great  brevity,  great  carelessness,  and 
great  vivacity — in  a  tone  of  levity  and  occasional  hardheartedness, 
that  marks  the  man  of  the  world — and  with  so  much  of 'the  gay, 
familiar,  and  sarcastic  manner  of  the  genuine  French  wits,  as 
frequently  to  remind  us  of  the  brilliant  Memoires  de  Grarnmont. — 
But  it  is  fair  that  the  reader  should  now  have  a  few  specimens. 
The  short  Preface  of  the  author,  we  think,  is  very  characteristic. 

**  Some  historians,  good  or  bad,  will  probably  take  the  trouble  of 
entering  into  the  details  of  my  youth,  which  I  no  longer  remember. 
At  all  events,  they  will  speak  of  my  mother  ;  a  little  too  intriguing, 
to  be  sure  ;  driven  from  the  Court,  exiled  from  Paris,  and  suspected, 
I  believe,  of  sorcery,  by  people  who  were  no  great  conjurers.  They 
will  tell,  too,  how  I  was  born  in  France,  and  how  I  left  it,  burning 
with  fury  against  Louis  XIV,  who  refused  me  a  company  of  caval- 
ry, because,  he  said,  I  had  too  weak  a  constitution  ;  and  an  abbey, 
because  he  pretended  (on  I  do  not  know  what  stories  respecting  me, 
current  in  the  gallery  of  Versailles)  that  my  vocation  was  rather  to 
pleasure  than  piety.  But,  however  that  was,  no  Huguenot,  banished 
by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  ever  cherished  a  stronger  ha- 
tred against  him  :  and  when  Louvois  said,  on  hearing  of  my  depar- 
ture, "  It  is  all  the  better,  he  will  never  see  France  again, " — I  vowed 
that  I  never  would,  except  as  a  conquering  enemy — and  I  kept  my 
word.  I  have  seen  it  on  more  sides  than  one  ;  and  it  has  not  been 
my  fault  if  I  have  not  penetrated  farther.  But  for  the  English,  I 
should  have  given  law  in  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  and 
shut  up  his  Maintekon  in  a  convent  for  life  !  " 

This  pcrfonal  pique  againtt  Louis  XIV.  is  apparent  throughout 
the  work.  In  this  flight  manner  did  that  politic  monarch  create 
his  molt  formidable  adverfaries  ! 

The  Memoirs  begin,  in  1683,  with  a  fmart  farcafm  againft 
Louis,  for  his  connexion  with  the  Turks,  in  fpite  of  his  devo- 
tion ;  and  with  an  account  of  the  author's  firit  military  fcrvice  at 
the  battle  of  Vienna,  where,  he  fays — 

*  The  confusion  of  the  day  can  only  be  confusedly  described. 
The  Poles,  who  had  clambered  up  to  Leopoldbberg,  nobody  knows 
why,  came  down  again  like  madmen,  and  fought  like  lions.  The 
Turks,  not  knowing  which  way  to  front,  having  neglected  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ground,  behaved,  as  usual,  like  idiots. ' 

Wc  omit  fome  fainted  pidtures  ot  different  adtions  with  the 
Turks,  to  quote  a  charafteriitic  p.^fTig?,  refpefting  the  afTiult  on 
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the  C^ftle  of  Borda,  where  Prince  Eugene  was  left  to  "guard  the 
In  penal  li«\es. 

'  But  tliis  accursed  Grand  Vizier,  quiet  on  a  height,  not  daring 
to  attack  me,  1  do  not  know  why,  saw,  with  more  coolness  than  my- 
.self,  this  important  place  taken  and  plundered  before  his  face. ' 

A^in,  alter  au  «mtn*Mtcd  <l**krip  i  m  of  Hit  taking  of  Belgrade 
by  Itonn,  he  adds,  in  his  pern!  t  umiinr — 

'  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant, — or  more  sanguinary.  How 
strangely  one  may  sometimes  find  amusement  in  the  midst  of  hor- 
ror !  1  shall  never  forget  the  appearance  and  grimaces  of  some  Jews, 
who  were  employed  to  throw  into  the  Danube  about  twelve  thousand 
dead  bodies,  to  spare  the  trouble  and  expense  of  burying  them. ' 

"We  an*  next  pnfenred  with  his  n  gociations,  to  engage  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  fide  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  did  not 
completely  fucceed.  He  obferves  of  this  prince,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain,  that  *  their  geography  prevented  them  from  a&ing 
like  men  of  honour.  *  Aias,  this  powerful  motive  is  too  much 
extended  in  our  times  ! 

We  fhall  give  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Staffarde,  as  a  fpecv- 
men  of  the  colloquial  ftyle  of  rhefe  recollections. 

'  The  ministers  of  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  let  me  have  se- 
ven thousand  men,  to  support  Victor  Amadeus.  I  knew  the  slow- 
ness with  which  every  thing  is  decided  and  ordered  at  Vienna  ;  and, 
eager  to  engage  the  French,  whom  I  had  never  yet  seen  opposed  to 
me,  I  went  to  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  his  camp  of  Villa  Franca. 
**  You  are  come  in  good  time,  "  said  he  ;  "I  am  just  going  to  give 
battle  to  Catinat. " — "  Then  you  must  take  care  of  your  move- 
ments, "  said  I  ;  "  he  is  an  excellent  general,  and  commands  the 
old  troops,  the  flower  of  the  French  infantry.  Your's  are  new  le- 
vies, and  mine  are  not  yet  come  up.  " — u  What  does  that  signify  ?  " 
said  the  Duke  ;  "  I  know  the  country  better  than  Catinat :  to  mor- 
row I  shall  advance  with  my  army  to  the  Abbey  of  Staffarde  " 
Instead  of  making  the  attack,  however,  we  had  to  sustain  it.  The 
right  wing,  where  the  Duke  was  placed,  was  attacked  in  front.  The 
French  wing  crossed  marshes  which  were  believed  to  be  impracti- 
cable ;  and  after  having  turned,  and  beaten  ours,  both  their  wings 
united,  and  fell  upon  our  left,  where  I  commanded.  I  made  my 
retreat  in  as  good  order  as  I  could ;  and  in  the  rear-guard,  com- 
posed of  gendarmes,  and  the  lifeguards  of  Savoy,  I  was  slightly 
wounded  by  a  spent  ball.  I  did  not  choose  to  remind  my  dear  cou- 
sin of  his  presumption,  or  my  prediction;  but  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
pair matters  a  little,  at  least  in  point  of  glory  ;  for,  some  time  after, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  cut  off  a  large  detachment,  which  had 
pillaged  Tivoli.  It  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  from  which,  hearing  the 
French  coming,  who  sung  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  throats,  I 
sallied  out  to  fall  upon  them.  I  scolded  my  soldiers  for  treat- 
ing the  prisoners  S)  fa  tttrque.  But  they  had  been  so  long  en  that 
service,  that  they  had  forgot  that  it  was  usual  to  give  quarter  to 
Christians.  ' 
*  t  In 
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In  1692,  Prince  Eugene  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  invade 
France,  on  the  fide  of  Duuphin6,  which,  he  fays,  would  have 
been  fuccefsful,  had  not  the  Duke  been  feized  with  the  fmallpox, 
— in  confequence  of  which  the  army  retreated.  This  fa£t,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  little  known,  at  leait  in  its  full  extent.  There  are 
many  traits  of  the  Duke's  inftability,  which  are  extremely  /?/- 
quant ;  but  they  would  occupy  too  much  of  that  fpace  which 
muft  be  devoted  to  more  intcrefting  matter.  Though  conftantly  at 
war,  and  fighting  with  the  mod  defperate  bravery,  it  was  always 
a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  he  wiftied  to  gain  even  the  battles 
which  he  fought. 

In  1696,  Louis  attempted  to  regain  the  Prince,  and  made  hifn 
offers,  which  were  indignantly  reje&ed.  This  fa&,  we  believe* 
is  entirely  new..  So  is  the  following. — While  the  Prince  was  on 
his  march  to  attack  the  Turks  at  Zenta,  a  courier  brought  him  a 
pofutve  order  from  the  Emperor  to  avoid  a  battle.  He  put  the 
letter  in  his  pocket,  attacked  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  (ignal 
victory  ;  which  is  defcribed  in  his  energetic  manner.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna,  the  Emperor  fent  to  demand  his  fword  ;  and  put 
him  under  arreft.  On  the  report  that  he  was  to  be  tried  for  his 
Hfe,  an  in  furred  ion  took  place  in  Vienna.  He  was  enlarged,  and 
fent  to  command  in  Hungary. 

In  1699,  he  p*ves  a  flcetch  of  his  private  life. 
'  In  this  year  I  began  my  fine  library,  and  conceived  a  passion 
for  gardens  and  palaces.  I  bought,  from  time  to  time,  some  beau- 
tiful cabinet  pictures,  and  some  drawings  very  little  known.  I  was 
not  rich  enough  yet  to  form  a  gallery  ;  and  I  did  not  like  prints,  be- 
cause others  might  have  the  same.  I  have  never  liked  copies  of  any 
kind,  or  talents  which  consume  valuable  time.  Some  wind-instru- 
ments, marches,  military  or  hunting  airs,  trumpet-calls,  or  agree- 
able airs  of  comic  operas,  dispensed  me  from  talking  during  dinner, 
or  from  hearing  tiresome  speakers. ' 

In  1700,  began  his  friendship  with  Villars,  then  French  am- 
bassador at  Vienna,  which  seems  to  have  been  warm  and  sincere 
on  the  part  of  both  these  great  men.  Here  follows  one  of  the 
curious  conversations!  which,  the  editor  informs,  are  written  in  the 
Prince's  own  hand. 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  "  said  Villars,  "  if,  without  stopping  to 
quell  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  you  insist  upon  going  to  war  with 
us.  I  only  wish,  my  Lord,  that  you  would  be  persuaded  to  treat  me, 
like  those  gentlemen,  who  turn  their  backs  on  me  here,  and  who  will 
do  the  same  elsewhere,  if  I  command  an  army.  " — "  This,  "  says 
the  Prince,  "  was  a  sally  &  la  Villars.  You  think,  perhaps, "  he., 
added,  "  that  the  Turks  will  take  a  part,  because  the  Ahbc  Joachin 
has  prophesied  that  the  Empress  will  have  twins,  one  of  which  will 
gain  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  " — u  I  myself  have  no  quarrel 
*ith  you,  M.  de  Villars, "  said  I  ;  "  for  in  ycur  correspondence,  a 
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little  Sn  the  light  French  style,  you  have  drawn  my  portrait  with  the 
hand  of  a  friend  :  but  there  are  people  who  complain  of  your  im- 
prudences ;  and  the  Court  complains  of  having  read  in  your  de- 
spatches, "  We  shall  see  whether  the  Christ  of  Leopold's  Chapel 
will  speak  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Ferdinand  II.  It  is  there  still ;  I 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  "— rEven  private  men  never  forgive 
ricjicule ;  judge  of  die  effect  which  a  sarcasm  must  produce  on  a  so- 
vereign. "  I  have  only  supported  myself  in  this  country,"  re- 
plied he,  "  by  singular  reserve  \i\  conversation.  But  I  am  a  little 
angry  at  you  Austrians,  who,  among  other  stories,  say  that  I  con- 
spired with  Ragotz  against  the  person  of  the  Emperor. " — u  That 
is  another  piece  of  stupidity,  "  said  I  ;  "  it  was  owing  to  the  recol- 
lection of  this  phrase  in  an  intercepted  letter,  while  you  served  with 
us  as  a  volunteer  :  '  I  am  an  Austrian  in  the  army,  but  a  Frenchman 
at  Vienna. '  " — "  There  is  much  implied  in  that, "  said  the  Noodles. 
**  There  have  been  no  conspiracies  against  our  Emperors  ;  they  have 
never  been  assassinated.  We  have  no  Jacques  Clement,  or  Ravail- 
lac.  Our  people  are  nst  enthusiastic  like,  yours ;  but  they  are  more 
steady.  There  are  scarcely  any  crimes  committed  in  Austria.  " — 
Some  persons  wished  to  persuade  Leopold,  last  year,  that  there  had 
been  an  attempt  to  kill  him,  because  a  ball  had  passed  through  his 
hat,  in  hunting.  "  Let  them  find  the  roan, "  said  he,  with  his 
Spanish  air ;  "  he  is  a  bungler  of  one  kind  or  other ;  he  is  dying 
with  fear,  or  dying  of  hunger  ;  give  him  a  thousand  ducats.  " 

In  fpeaking  of  the  celebrated  furprife  of  Cremonj,  the  Prince 
pays  high  compliments  to  the  courage  of  the  French ;  and  inti- 
mates,  that  he  was  much  difiatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  own 
troops.     His  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Folard. 

Of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  he  uniformly  fpeaks  in  the  warmed 
terms  of  eulogium. — *  The  able,  the  intrepid,  the  amiable,  the  gene- 
rous, the  dexterous  difcoverer  of  his  enemy's  projects — fometimesin- 
difcreet  refpe&ing  his  own — the  affable,  the  indolent  Vendome  ! ' — 
Such  is  the  language  which  he  fupports,  even  refpe£ting  thofe  great 
battles,  in  which  he  defeated  this  general.  During  Prince  Eugene's 
blockade  of  Muitua,  he  threw  up  entrenchments  round  his  camp, 
twenty  feet  high.  i  Who,  '  fays  he,  c  would  believe  that  I  had 
learned  fomething  from  the  Turks,  and  that  the  Turks  had  learn- 
ed fomething  from  the  Romans  ?  This  practice  they  mull  have 
derived  from  fome  of  thofe  omnipotent  colontfts,  like  the  Etrufcan 
forms  of  vafes  and  pitchers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  cot- 
tage. ' 

He  confirms  the  curious  fa&,  of  his  having  attempted  to  fur- 
prife the  French  army,  by  lying  in  ambufcade  with  his  own,  on 
the  fpot  where  they  intended  to  take  up  their  encampment.  This 
bold  idea  was  fruftrated,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  accident  of  a 
French  officer's  mounting  the  dike,  to  gain  an  extcifiYw*  view  of 
the  country. 
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In  1703^  w£  find  htm,  as  War-minifter,  telling  the  Emperor 
moil  important  truths.  '  Your  army,  Sire,  is  your  monarchy \ 
without  that,  you  would  foon  be  a  vaffal  of  the  Turks,  the  French, 
or,  perhaps,  the  Hungarians.  Your  capital  is  a  frontier  town. 
Your  Majcfty  has  no  fortrefs,  on  any  fide ;  every  one  is  paid,  ex- 
cepting thofe  who  ferve  you.  Make  peace  then,  Sire,  if  you  can* 
not  carry  on  war ;  which  it  is  apparent  you  cannot,  without  the 
money  of  England.  What  are  your  minifters  doing,  to  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  national  hatred  againft  France,  and  to  embroil  yoi* 
with  all  Europe,  even  with  your  own  fubjecls  ? '  In  the  next 
year,  the  Hungarian  infurgents  actually  entered  the  fuburbs  of 
Vienna,  and  endangered  the  fafety  of  the  court. 

Leopold,  he  fays,  could  never  bear  to  hear  truth*,  excepting 
when  he  was  afraid.  The  Prince  now  gained  over  Queen  Anne 
and  Marlborough  to  the  Imperial  intereft ;  and  began  his  great 
campaigns  againft  France.  We  (hall  give  his  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim. 

*  With  patience,  and  without  fighting,  Tallard  and  Marsin  might 
have  forced  me  to  abandon  Bavaria  ;  for  1  had  no  other  place  than 
Nordltngen  for  the  establishment  of  my  magazines,  But  the&c  gen- 
tlemen were  impatient ;  and  the  Elector  was  enraged  at  the  pillage 
which  I  had  allowed  Marlborough  to  commit,  who,  by  that  means, 
was  entirely  with  me.  We  loved  and  esteemed  each  other  sincerely- 
He  was  a  great  statesman  and  general. 

'  They  had  eighty  thousand  men  as  well  as  ourselves.  But  why 
did  they  separate  die  French  from  the  Bavarians  ?  Why  did  they 
encamp  so  far  from  the  rivulet,  which  would  have  impeded  our  at- 
tack? Why  did  they  throw  twenty-seven  battalions,  and  twelve 
squadrons  into  Blenheim  ?  Why  did  they  disperse  so  many  other 
troops  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ?  Marlborough  was  more  fortu- 
nate than  myself,  in  his  passage  of  the  rivulet,  and  his  fine  attack. 
A  little  steepness  of  the  bank  made  me  half  an  hour  later.  My  in- 
fantry behaved  well ;  my  cavalry  very  ill.  I  had  a  hor^  killed  un- 
der me.  Marlborough  was  checked  for  a  moment,  but  not  repuls- 
ed. I  succeeded  in  rallying  some  regiments,  which  had  at  first  been 
shy  of  attacking  ;  (qui  d'abord  n'avaient  pas  voulu  mordre.)  I  led 
them  back  four  times  to  the  charge.  Marlborough,  with  his  infant- 
ry and  artillery,  and  sometimes  with  his  cavalry,  got  rid  of  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  went  to  take  Blenheim.  We  were  all  driven  back 
for  a  moment  by  the  gendarmerie  ;  but  we  ended,  by  pushing  them 
into  the  Danube.  I  had  the  greatest  obligations  to  Marlborough,  for 
his  alterations  in  the  dispositions,  according  to  circumstances.  A  Ba- 
varian dragoon  took  aim  at  me ;  one  of  my  Danes  luckily  prevented 
him.  We  lost  nine  thousand  men  ;  but  twelve  thousand  Trench  kill- 
ed, and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners,  prevented  them, 
this  time,  from  singing  the  usual  Te  Deum  for  their  defeats,  which 
they  make  it  a  point  never  to  acknowledge. ' 

Thefe  rapid,  but  maftcrly  pidtures  ot  great  actions,  are  ineflim- 
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able.  They  refolvemany  curcu-  q^ftions  in  ta&ics,  when  clofe- 
ly  ftudied  ;  while  they  n;ake  us  almoit  part  ikers  in  the  feme,  hf 
their  general  fpirit  and  effect.  But  they  otcur  too  frequently,  to 
be  particularized.  For  this  region,  we  fh-.l!  pafs  over  the  battle  of 
Turin,  tfivipg  only  the  Prince's  linking  and  candid  acknowledge- 
ment at  the;  clofe.  '  My  ^ood  fortune  would  have  it,  that  Mu- 
fin  ftayed  to  receive  me,  with  his  eighty  thouf.in  1  men  behind  the 
lines :  if  he  had  come  to  attack  .in.i  tiirn  me  beforehand,  f  ihould 
frave  been  a  good  deal  embarraifed  with  my  thirty  thoufand. '  Nor 
mud  we  omit  his  remark  on  the  note.i  Bjnneval  and  Langallerie, 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  rank  of  generals  in  the  Imperial 
fervice  :  '  I  was  ferry  that  they  turned  out  ill :  the>  pretended  to 
be  fr  ethinkers,  who  are  almoit  always  uidteady.  f  fie  affe&ation 
of  irreligion  is,  independent  of  its  foohih  impiety,  a  mark  of  bad 
tafte.  ' 

In  1707,  he  meditated  the  invafion  of  France,  on  the  fide  of 
Toulon.  i  This,  *  he  fays,  *  would  have  infallibly  fucceeded,  had 
-not  two  curfed  cardinals,  Grim  mi  and  p!«?natelli,  engaged  the 
Emperor,  in  fpite  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  himfelf,  to  undertake 
the  conqutft  of  Naples  '  Louis  XIV,  he  ohiVrvf  <=,  would  have 
betn  much  more  mortified  by  the  lofs  of  Dauphin  e,  Languedoc, 
and  Provence.  The  abfence  of  the  Dutch  fL-ct,  in  the  Neapolitan 
expedition,  faved  Toulon.  *  Such,  '  he  exclaims,  *  are  cabinets, 
panuments,  ftat«»s-gcner '1,  and  coalitions  ! ' 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  translate  the  account  of  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  A  70s.  It  abounds  in  curious  particu- 
lars. 

4  The  French  had  100,000  men  m  the  Low  Countries*  Marl- 
borough had  only  60,000.  I  received  orders  to  march  to  his  assist* 
ance.  I  pushed  on  my  troops  by  forced  marches,  and  rode  post  my- 
self, fearing  that  a  battie  miglit  be  fought  without  me.  Cadogan 
came  to  compliment  roe  at  Maestrich.  He  told  me  that  the  French 
had  surprised  Ghent,  Binges,  and  Plaskendael,  and  that  I  was  want- 
ed. I  passed  thn  ugh  Biu>sels,  where  my  interview  with  my  mo- 
ther, alter  a  separation  of  twenty  five  years,  was  very  touching,  but 
very  short.  I  found  MarJborough  encamped  at  Asch,  between  Brus- 
sels and  Alost ;  and,  learning  that  the  enemy  had  their  left  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dender,  I  asked  Marlborough,  on  arriving,  whe- 
ther he  did  not  intend  to  give  bat' lei  "  It  is  my  intention,  "  said 
,he,  u  immediately  ;  and  I  see  uith  pleasure,  but  without  turprise, 
that  the  same  reflection  has  occurred  to  us  both,  that,  without  fight- 
ing, they  might  cut  eff  our  communication  with  Brussels.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  wait  for  yotfr  troops.  "  "  I  would  not  advice  it," 
xeplied  I ;  "  lor  the  French  would  have  time  to  retreat." 

«  Vendome  wMied  to  oppose  our  passage  of  the  Dender.  He  said 
•to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  bad  advisers  inclined  to  march  to- 
wards Ghent,  '    When  you  let  Puincc  Eugene  see  that  )ou  wish  to 

avu;d 
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avoid  an  action,  he  knows  how  to  force  you  to  it. "  I  saw  this  phrase 
in  his  justificatory  letter,  which  he  printed  on  his  return  to  Paris, 

4  Cadogan  went  to  Oudenarde;  and,  in  a  few  hours,  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Scheldt.  "  It  is  still  time,  "  *aid  Vendome  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  ",to  countermand  your  march,  and  to  attack,  with 
the  troops  we  have  here,  that  part  of  the  enemy's  army  which  hus 
passed  the  river.  "  The  Duke  hesitated  ;  stopped  on  the  height  of 
Garves  ;  lost  time;  wished  to  turn  back  ;  sent  twenty  squadrons  to 
dispute  the  passage  ;  recalled  them  ;  and  finally  said,  u  Let  us 
march  to  Ghent.  " — •'  It  is  now  too  late,  "  said  Vendome ;  **  you 
cannot  move  at  present ;  in  half  an  hour  you  will  have  the  enemy  up- 
on your  hands.  " — '*  Why  did  you  stop  me,  then  ?  "  said  die  Duke 
of  Burgundy — **  In  the  hope  that  you  would  attack  immediately, ,# 
replied  he ;  "  but  there  is  Cadogan  already  master  of  the  village  of 
Horne  with  six  battalions.  Let  us  draw  up  at  least  as  well  as  we 
can.  "  Rantzaw  began  the  attack.  He  overthrew  a  column  of  ca- 
valry, and  would  have  been  defeated  in  his  turn,  but  for  the  electo- 
ral prince-of  Hanover,  who,  in  the  charge,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Grimaldi  ordered  a  charge  too  early,  and  unskilfully.  **  What 
are  you  doing  ?"  cried  Vendome,  who  came  up  at  full  speed:  '*  you 
are  wrong.  " — "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  has  ordered  it/'  replied 
he — "  Ah  i  the  Duke  is  angry  at  having  been  contradicted,  and  on- 
ly thinks  of  c<  ntradicting  others.  "  Vendome  wished  die  left  to 
charge.  "  What  are  you  doing?"  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
u  I  forbid  it:  there  is  a  ravine,  and  an  impassable  marsh."  One 
may  imagine  the  anger  of  Vendome,  who  had  passed  over  the  grousii 
a  moment  before.  Without  this  misunderstanding,  we  should  per- 
haps have  been  beaten  ;  for  our  cavalry  was  more  than  half  an  Lour 
in  order  of  battle  before  the  infantry  could  join.  For  this  reason,  I 
abandoned  the  village  of  Hume,  to  send  the  battalions  to  support 
the  squadrons  00  the  right  wing.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyle  tame 
up,  with  all  possible  speed,  at  the  head  of  the  English  infantry ; 
—afterwards  the  Dutch,  though  much  more  slowly.  ««  Now,  '* 
said  I  to  Marlborough,  "  we  are  at  last  ready  to  fight. "  It  was 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on  the  1 1th  of  July ;  so  that  we  had  still 
three  hours  of  daylight.  I  was  on  the  ri^ht,  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussians.  Some  battalions  turned  their  backs,  on  being  attacked 
with  unexampled  fury.  They  railed,  and  repaired  their  fault ;  and 
we  regained,  the  ground  we  had  lost  The  battle  then  began  along 
the  whole  of  the  line.  The  sight  was  superb:  it  was  one  sheet  of 
/ire.  Our  artillery  produced  a  vast  effect.  That  of  the  French,  by 
the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  in  their  army,  from  the  disunion  of* 
the  commanders,  was  very  ill  posted,  and  did  little  execution.  With 
us  it  was  very  diiferent :  we  loved  and  esteemed  each  other.  Ev-  a 
Marshal  Ouverkerke,  venerable  for  his  age  and  services,  an  1  id. 
friend  of  mine  and  Marlborough,  obeyed  us,  and  fought  ardentK, 

*  As  a  proof  of  our  good  harmony  ; — affairs  were  gfing  ni  v  a, 
die  right,  where  I  commanded.  Marlborough  perceived  it,  a  id 
*ent  me  a  reinforcement  of  eighteen  battalions,  without  whith  1  cou  4 
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scarcely  Have  sopported  myself,  I  then  advanced*  and  made  the 
fir^t'line  give  way  $  but  I  found,  at  the  bead  of  the  second,  Ven- 
dome  osi  foot,  with  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  bis  soldiers.  He  made 
so  vigorous  a  resistance,  tfiat  I  should  never  have  succeeded,  bat 
for  Natzimer,  who,  at  the.  head  of  the  Prussian  gendarmes,  pierced, 
brake  the  enemy,  and  gave  me  a  complete  victory.— Marlborough 
purchased  his  success  more  dearly  cm  the  left,  where  he  attacked  in 
front.  While  Quvci  kerke  dislodged  the  enemy  from  the  hedges  arid 
villages,  Nassau,  Fries  and  Oxenstiern  pushed  their  infantry  beyond 
t.he  de files,  but  were  roughly  handled  by  the  household  troops,  who 
came  to  its  assistance.  I  now  returned  my  obligation  to  the  Duke.  I 
sent  Tilly,  who,  making  a  great  circuit,  took  the  brave  koutehokl 
troops  in  die  rear,  when  they  had  almost  snatched  the  jictoryfrom 
ns ;  but  at  length  it  was  decided.  The  darkness  of  the  night  hin- 
dered our  pursuit,  and  suggested  to  me  a  method  of  increasing  the 
number  <  f  prisoners.  I  sent  drums  to  different  places,  with  orders 
to  beat  the  French  retreat ;  and  1  placed  my  French  refugee  officers 
to  call,  on  all  sides,  Here,  Picardy! — Hcre%  Cliampagnc ! — Herts, 
P'i.vlwont  !  The  French  soldiers  flocked  in,  and  I  made  a  good.har- 
vefit  of  them :  we  took  seven  thousand  in  all. ' 

We  rree'  with  a  most  singular  avowal,  on  occasion  of  an  in- 
terview with  his  mother,  after  this  battle,  and  with  a  6ecrct  anec- 
dote of  that  lady. 

*  The  joy  of  revenge  mingled  a  little  with  that  of  our  victory  : 
the  was  pleased  to  see  the  King  humbled,  tvho  had  quitted  her  for 
finoiker  tcoman  in  her  novtk,  and  had  banished  her  in  her  old  age. 
It  is  singular,  that,  when  advanced  in  years,  she  married  the  Duke 
«L'Ursel,  without  taking  his  name.  This  was  unknown  to  every  one. 
It  could  neither  be  a  marriage  ot  conscience  or  of  convenience,  but 
probably  of  idleness  ard  ennui.  We  could  not  help  rallying  a  little 
on  the  foimer  devices  of  the  amorous  monarch,  and  his  Place  des  Vk- 
toirrs.'     p.  82. 

Next  comes  a  most  spirited  description  of  the  taking  of  Lisle, 
with  many  expressions  of  es'et>m  and  pity  forVendome,  who  urged 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  without  effect,  to  attack  the  besieging 
armies.  The  Prince  mentions,  on  this  occasion,  the  story  of  an 
attempt  io  poison  him,  by  a  piece  of  paper  enclosed*  in  a  letter, 
and  comments  on  it  with  the  most  gallant  spirit.  c  I  am  per- 
*  suaded,'  says  he,  '  that  it  was  untrue  j  because,  at  Versailles, 
they  were  too  generous,  and,  at  Vienna,  too  devout. ' 

We  omit  the  brilliant,  and  evt/ii  gay  picture  of  the  taking  ef 
the  Citadel,  to  introduce  one  of  the  conversations  (peculi/.r  to 
this  book)  with  Marechal  BoufHers,  after  its  surrender,  f  rince 
Jiurrene  said  to  him, 

"  Jf  ycu  could  have  been  both  within  the  place  and  without,  at 

the  sane  time,  M.  le  Mauchal,  and  if  there  had  been  no  other 

.princes  in  France  than  M.  il«  Vendome,  whom  I  name  as  such  frorn 

.  |jry  love  ct~  Henry  IV.,  1  should  never  have  taken  Lille.-"—4*  Do 

I  you 
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• 
you  belisve  in  good  luck,  in  making  war  ? "  said  he ;  u  I  see  no- 
thing in  you  but  good  management.  " — "  If  my  management  has 
sometimes  succeeded, "  replied  I,  "  it  was  partly  because  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  opposed  by  bad  generals  ;  and  that  is  good  luck. " 
— "  The  snly  kind  of  bad  luck  which  I  will  allow,  "  said  the  Ma- 
rechal,  "  is  tie  want  of  opportunity  :  but  a  beaten  general  is  always 
in  the  wrong,  without  some  extraordinary  accident  j  such  as  an  order 
misunderstood,  or  the  death  of  the  messenger :  he  may  then  have 
some  excuse  ;  but  there  can  be  none  for  a  general  who  is  surprised 
and  defeated.  The  ignorant  alone  make  war  a  game  of  chance  ; 
and  they  are  caught  in  the  end.  Charles  XII.  is  not  one  of  them  ; 
and  I  see,  by  the  news  which  I  received  this  morning,  that,  while 
we  are  speaking,  he  is  playing  very  deep. " 

In  1709,  we  find  the  Prince  and  Marlborough  endeavouring  to 
draw  Villars  from  a  strong  position,  by  laying  siege  to  TourViay  ; 
but  in  vain.  (  Let  us  go  and  take  Mons, '  said  I  to  Marlborcugh  ; 
(  perhaps  this  devilish  fellow  will  tire  of  being  so  prudent.  *  The 
arrival  of  the  troops  of  Tournay,  however,  decided  our  heroes 
to  attack  the  French ;  and  gave  them  the  victory  of  Malplaquet, 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed  by  the  French  military  writers* 
We  have  the  uncommon  satisfaction  of  comparing  the  accounts 
given  of  this  action  by  the  opposing  generals  themselves,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  Memoirs  of  Marechal  Villars,  written  also  by  him- 
self, and  published  at  Paris  in  1785.  They  agree  in  the  princi- 
pal facts ;  but,  while  Prince  Eugene  tells  us,  that  he  finished  the 
battle  by  turning  the  enemy's  centre  after  the  defeat  of  the  wings, 
the  Marechal  informs  us,  that  had  not  himself  and  Albergotti  been 
carried  off  the  field  wounded,  and  two  generals  killed,  the  Prince 
would  have  been  taken  in  flank  and  defeated,  during  this  manoeu- 
vre. But  the  French  officer,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  durst 
not  take  upon  himself  the  important  movement  of  quitting  his 
entrenchments,  to  attack  the  allies.  During  the  sieges  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  to  attack 
Villars,  in  his  position  of  covering  Arras.  '  I  will  wager, '  said 
Prince  Eugene,  (  that  you  will  find  nothing  can  be  done.  But 
let  us  reconnoitre  him.  *  When  the  Duke  had  satisfied  himself, 
he  said — '  It  is  so — let  us  go  on  taking  towns.  *  But  this  bril- 
liant career  was  soon  to  terminate,  by  the  secession  of  England 
from  the  alliance,— an  event,  of  which  the  illustrious  author  gives 
the  following  most  improbable  account. 

'  Tallard,  more  dangerous  in  peace  than  in  war,  whom  I  should 
not  have  left  prisoner  in  England,  if  I  could  have  suspected  that  he 
would  obtain  credit  there,  made  the  Tories  triumph,  and  crushed  the 
Whigs.  His  attentions  to  Miss  Masham,  the  Queen's  new  favourite, 
in  place  of  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough  ;  his  address  in  society  ;  his 
presents  of  burgundy  and  champagne  to  Right  Honourable  Mem. 

vou  xvii.  no*  S3.  D  bers 
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btrs  of  Parliament,  who  admired  them,  thdngedtJuiJhce+fqfM**  in 
Eu?vpc!' 

W  e  believe  that  there  has  fcMoro  been  leis  purity  or  principle'  in 
Engiifh  (latefmen,  than  during  the  greater  part  of  the  glorious  reign 
of  Queen  Anne ;  but  we  look  upon  this  ftory  as  one  of  the  common 
blunders  of  foreign  politicians  in  judging  of  EnglMh  affair*.  In- 
deed, the  illuftrious  author,  who  had  certainly  more  means  of  fe- 
du&ion  than  the  captive  Tallard,  afterwards  admits,  that  he  found 
this  expedient  for  changing  the  face  of  Europe  not  very  fuccefsful. 
He  could  not  get  the  war  renewed,  nor  Marlborough  replaced, 
though  he  came  to  England  on  purpofe  ;  where,  as  he  fays  Mm- 
felf,  *  Je*  careflais  beau  coup  les  gens  en  place.  Je  fis  auffi  de$ 
■  pre  fens :   car  on  achete  beaucoup  en  Angleterre. ' 

His  farewell  to  the  Duke  of  Qrmond,  on  bis  withdrawing  fhe 
EnghQi  troops,  was  feverely  ironical.  'Well,  Sir/  faid  I,  '  I 
fliall  contrire  to  do  without  your  eighteen  thoufand  men.  '— «  I 
mud  march  them, '  faid  the  Duke,  '  to  take  pofieflion  of  Dun- 
kirk, which  the  French  are  to  put  into  my  hands. ' — '  I  con- 
gratulate the  two  nations,'  faid  1,  '  on  this  operation,  which  does 
equal  honour  to  both. ' 

We  now  arrive  at  the  decifive  a&ion  of  Denain,  in  which 
thefe  two  extraordinary  men,  Eugene  and  Vi liars,  perfonai  friends, 
yet  a&ive  public  enemies,  were  to  druggie  for  the  fate  of  France. 
Eugene  fpeaks  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Louis,  of  perifhing  at  the  head  of  his  nobility,  in  cafe  of  the 
fall  of  Landrecy  ;  but  he  mentions  it  with  doubts. 

The  Dutch  deputies  had  a  grand  magazine  at  Marchiennes, 
which  Eugene  wifhed  to  remove  to  Quefnoi.  They  oppofed  him, 
from  motives  of  economy.  This  made  him  exclaim,  one  day, 
with  an  oath,  when  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  were  mentioned 
— «  He  had  no  Dutch  deputies  in  his  army  ! ' 

In  defcribing  the  a&ion  of  Denain,  there  is  a  furprifmg  coin- 
cidence between  the  accounts  of  Eugene  and  Villars ;  but  there 
is  fo  much  fimplicity  and  moderation  in  that  given  by  the  Prince, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  tran dating  it  completely. 

'  I  have  spoken  of  my  vexation  at  having  the  magazines,  on  which 
the  continuance  of  the  siege  depended,  left  at  Marchiennes.  Two 
leagues  in  extent  were  too  much  for  the  Dutch  corps ;  though,  without 
the  defection  of  the  English,  they  might  have  been  defended.  Now,  ob- 
serve a  proof  of  the  talents  of  Villars,  and  a  sort  of  fault  which  I  must 
impute  to  myself.  To  conceal  a  movement  of  his  left  to  the  Scheldt, 
with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  celerity,  he  drew  my  attention,  with  his 
right,  to  Landrecy,  as  if  he  meant  to  attack  the  lines  of  corrtravalla- 
tion.  He  threw  back,  at  once,  the  right  upon  his  left  wing,  which, 
during  the  night,  had  easily  made  bridges,  because  the  Scheldt  is^not 
wide  there.    The  two  wings,  united,  advanced,  unknown  to  the  Earl 

of 
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of  'Afenoarie,-  who  tried,  in  vaia,  with  his  cavalry,  to  repulse  those 
who  had  passed.  At  the  first  cannon  shots,  I  marched  to  support 
him,  wi^h  a  large  detachmeott  of  dragoons*  on  foil  trot,  to  make? 
them  dismount,  if  necessary,  followed  by  my  infantry  in  a  quick 
march.  The  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  rendered  my  attempt  fruidess. 
.Had  they  only  held  out  half  an  hour,  in  the  post  of  Denain,  I  shotuld 
have  coroc  up  in  time*  I  had  always  calculated  thus,  at  the  worst* 
supposing  that  J  had  been  deceived  by  Villars's  manoeuvres  I  found 
only  eight  hundred  men,  and  three  or  four  generals,  drowned  m  the 
Scheldt,  and  all  those  who  had  been  surprized  in  the  entrenchments* 
killed  without  resistance.  Albemarle,  and  all  the  princes  and  gene- 
rals in  the  Dutch  service,  were  made  prisoners,  in  trying  to  rally  their 
troops.  —  -~  — J  —  —  —  _  ^  I  frequently  take 
myself  to  task  for  that  day's  battle,  as  severely  as  possible.  I  think, 
if  I  bad  placed  twenty  battalions  more  fh  the  Tines,  which  'would  have 
been  necessary  to  protect  them,  Villars,  who  would  then  have  been 
stronger  than  me,  would  have  beaten  rrte.  Without  the  lines,  posted 
as  I  was,  I  could  provide  for  every  thing  Could  i  suppose,  that  the 
difference  of  an  hour,  at  the  utmost,  would  be  decisive  of  my  glory, 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  safety  of  France  ?  The  artillery,  witn  which 
the  lines  were  bristled,  ought  alone  to  have  given  me  time  to  ad- 
vance. In  place  of  being  well  served,  it  was  weakly  abandoned  a- 
long  with  the ,  intrenchments.  .  My  two  faults  were,  that  I  did  not 
laugh  at  the  remonstrances  of  the  deputies1,  on  the  subject  of  Mar- 
chiennes,  and  that  I  confided  so  important  a  post  to  their  troops,  the 
flower  of  which  had  fallen  at  Malplaquet. * 

At  Lift,  we  find  Eugene  and  Viilars  employed  in  the  tiegocia- 
.ttona.  for  peace,  at  Raltadt.     Out  of  many  curious  notes  of  con- 
versions, we  fliall  only  felect  the  following,  as  ftrongly  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Prince,  and  as  very  remarkable  in  the  concluding 
hint.  > 

"  You  will  be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  am  now  going  to  say, " 
said  Villars.  **  Do  you  know  t{ie  foolish  story  which  has  been  told, 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Denain  ? " — "  Let  me  hear 

it,  "  said  I ;  "it  will  amuse  me.  " a  Well,  it  was  said  that 

you  had  a  mistress  at  Marchiennes,  a  very  handsome  Italian  dancer ; 
and  that  you  had  troops  in  the  fx>st,  only  to  guard  you  in  yc  ur  night- 
ly visits. " — I  laughed  with  him  a  good  deal  at  this  story  It  would 
,  have  been  rather  too  late  for  me  to  have  caught  this  foolish  fever, 
called  love.  I  had  better  have  taken  it  at  Venice,  or  Vienna,  when 
we  were  young.  "  You  attended  to  ladies,  I  remember,  but  it  was 
withrut  lovingt  or  being  loved  by  them  j  for  they  like  a  Frenchman 
.only  by  way  of  fashion. "—"  Nay,  that  often  happens  to  u*  in 
Fiance,  too, "  replied  he  ;  "  it  is  a  fashion  there  too — even  an  em- 
ployment— when  we  have,  nothing  else  to  do  :  indeed,  it  is  almost  ne- 
cessary  to  save  our  credit.  Consider  uhat  theukaxesaidofM.de 
Feadomi,  and  of  Catinat. »    p.  1 21 . 

Da     "  The 
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Thegrofs,  tnd  alntoft  brutal  manrtrr*  of  Ve*A>toe  mWhf  gfc» 
rift  to  the  horrible  fufpicions  ht*6  aliased  to;  biA,  JWtb'  if* 
fpeft  t©  Catimr,  it  &  to  fee  hoped;  that  th*  malignity' of  tha 
ptetcndcd  devotees,  with  whom  the  French  court  ttteh  TwaWtti^ 
ed,  was  the  only  fourc*  of  finch  imputations* 

The  death  of  Loui«  XV?.  awakened  that  fenfibtlity  which  i*  to 
forcibly  eaprefled  by  Eocene,  in  thefe  pfegctt  4 1  own, •  fay*  he, 
4  at  produced  the  fame  effc&  ori  me,  as  the  fail  of  a  floMe  bid 
oak  uprooted  by  a  temped— he  hod  ftood  <o  lone  ( "  Tbougfcr 
Eugene  had  eagerly  endeavoured  to  accomptifli  the  tall  of  die  mo-: 
nareh,  he  was  ibftened  by  die  fete  of  the  wan.  <  Such  is  the  ca- 
price  of  our  nature  |  but  in  this  lafltknoe  it  Is  adorned  with  hirolc 
feelings.  *   ' 

On  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  -which  Ku*ene  gained  by  fortunate 
rt&neTs,  he  has  given  a  (Were  (eif-crincffm  ;  tfor  hit  admits,  that 
he  might  have  been  ruined,  if  a  flood,  or  the  enemy's  cannon, 
b*d  cfefttoyed  his  bridges.  He  deprecates,  therefore,  both  praife 
and  b$me,  if  his  manufcript  fltould'corfteto  right  $—*but  h6  adds^ 
c  that,  after  all,  he  might  not  have  fared  fo  weir,  but  for  the 
protedfon  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Charles 
YL,  Ms  conteflbr,  and  the  pious  fouls  who  wifted  htm  at  the  do- 
til ;  for  the  hattle  was  fought  on  Afllunption*day.  • '; 

For  feveral  years  after  the  treaty  of  PaiTarowita,  we  find  him 
Engaged  in  dhre&ing  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  in 
combating  the  wretcrW  bigotry  whteR  prcvAiled  at  court,  among 
4  les  trop  bons  cathoHqueS)  et  let  grosses  perruques. ' 

In  recouming  his  interview  with  the  king  of  Pruffia  (father  of 
die  great  Frederick),  Eugene  has  declared  himfelf  decifively  againft 
the  fopperies  which  have  fince  but  too  often  pafled  for  military 
knowledge.  4  The  King,  *  he  fays,  (  thought  of  military  affaire 
onlv  ;  but  thev  were  nothing  more  than  parades,  derates,  fliort 
jackets,  little  hats,  and  tall  men. '  He  adds,  <  I  had  fucceeded 
too  weH  by  great  maneeuvres,  to  trouble  my feif  about  wheeling  to 
the  right  and  left,  or  the  manual  eaeteife.  * 

It  is  rmpofliWe  to  reid,  without  admiration,  his  prophetic  ob- 
servations, made  to  .avoid  a  war  with  France,  in  1733.  f  The 
Auffims  are  too  diftant  to  aid  us  t— -Before  they  could  come  up, 
the  empire  and  Italy  wottM  be  invaded.  '  L-*fc  us  remember  the  in- 
ftabih'ty  of  England  in  my  younger  days :  her  commercial  poiicy  it 
always  hearkening  at  the  doors  of  heir  Parliament.  The  Englith, 
juffi,  noUe,  upright,  generous  asindividtfafs,  are  exadly  the  re- 
terft  on  the  fcore  of  their  country.1  p 

His  diflhaiions  were  ufelefc,'  however  difintCTefted.  f  For  my* 
Mf,"fayi1i4-*'I  rove  war ;  and  I  wHhtd;  in  this  refptett,  f or  a} 
death  like  Turenne'fc #    Thiifehiimem  is  (till  more  ftrongly  ex- 
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prefled,  on  occafion  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  by  a 
qMttymdljfrl  v**wd*  envious  of  it  1  and  U  was  the  firft  time  in 
ro^lifetftbatl  had  bee*  fo* '  Again  we  meet  with  if,  in  deferfcr* 
i«ft  hfefeelingfr  on  cutting  the  army*  after  the  taking  of  Philips- 1 
hi^fi  / •*  J  ;C5*n;  Scarcely  expofc  my  pain,  on  taking  leave  of  my- 
army.  It  was  mod  difmal— One  mnft  be  an  old  foUier,  t©  know> 
yftu  foifi  to  bid  a  foft  farewell  ft*  fuch  krave  fellows,  whom  one 
had  Iodic  often  to  face  death,  which  I  would  gladly  baa*  found 
mjrfeH",  in  a.  h#ppy  manner,  quick  and  glorious.  It  U  the  only 
good  fortune  which  God  hU  refufed  mc»  With  tears  in  my  eye** 
1  gar*  op  *bt  /command  to  ibe,  Duke  of  Wmcntberg, '    . 

It  in  aftoaiOnng  *ha*  the  -advice  given  by  Eugeae^to  fortify. 
Linta*  a£cr  tl*  lofr  o|  PhtTipfburg,  was  n«rer  attended,  to-  The- 
confluences  have  been  too  deeply  felt. 

..  Tbe  latter  part  <of  tbcfe,Jfcmoiis,  U  which  he  o#mplains  too 
muqh  of  the  decline  of  bi§  credit  at  oouet,  indicates  fometbing  uf> 
the  infinity  of  oM  age  t  but  Mill  it  is  the  decay  of  a  great  aaan«< 
We  leave  to  the  reader's  own  reflections,  at  this  momentous  pe- 
riod, the  following  curious  fpeculations,  thrown  oat  to  Ceunfe 
Siaeandorf,  in  familiar  conversation.  '  The  face  of  Europe* 
Pangea,  like  that  of  %a  plain  or  a  mountain,  by  the  accidents  of. 
light  and  (bade.-  It  i*  (aid,  fneb  a  kiagdan>ts  the  natural  enemy 
of  another.  By  no  mean*,— It  they  are  in  contact  their  friend  Aiir> 
(bould  be  obtained  ;  if  not,  their  alliance,  10  defend  themiervee 
aj^inft  the  ambition  of  fome  more  remote  power.-*-flFrAy,  qfur  tin 
ft*€*  1$  Rastedty  did  w  not  unit*  sinmtly  wth  Jbrtnct?  .  The 
party  which  had  oppofcd  France,  in  England*  had  been  over* 
powered  )  we  fbonld  have  fared  many  milliona  of  money,  and 
thousands  of  lives.  When  we  cannot  di£tac*,  we  (booty  think  of 
avoiding  fubrmifton.  Bat  what  is.  it  wh^ch  we  call  the  pohtics  of 
a-coprt,  and  teaioos  of  (late  i  The  perfonar  intevefts  of  ambition* 
or  vengeaoca  of  a  man  in  power.  This  laft  emotive,  Count,  for 
inftanc*)  in  looking  into  myfelf,  I  boHevebaa  operated  a  little  too 
much  upon,,  me,  as  well  as  the  firft  i/ and*  defisc  of  power  and 
riches  gave  a  little  bias  to  Marlborough* ' 

The  end  of  this  remarkably  volgme. exhibit* (tnuch  of  tyigene's 
perfonal  chara£Ur :— h\f  confidence  in  the.psayeni  of  .old  dragoons* 
in  preference  to  thofc  of  4$A  Indies  and.prieftM — his  cantd^Qoa  of 
faults,  bumotoufly  tin£lprcd  with  mihtaiy  eothufiafm  *  for.  exan>» 
pie— that  he  bad  (bmcumca  fpoken  ill  of  his  neighbour,  but  ho 
could  not  help  it  *— when  he  was  obliged  to  fay,  fuch  an /one  is  a 
coward — fuch  an  one  is  a  rpgue— tha'  he  was  fomeiimes  in  a  rage ; 
but,  *  who  could  help  fwearing,  on  feeing  a  general,  or  a  itgi* 
ment,  who  da  not  do  their  {tap r  **  **  adjutant  who  does  nor  un- 
dexftaad  aa  osder. i '    His.  attachment  to, his  religion  was  fincac* 
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and  deep*rooted  $  but  the  fuperftition  6f  the  Cdart  \>f  Vienna, 
and  the  frivolous*  impiety  of  the  French,  prefetve^lilm'friohi  "ex- 
tremes. He  expects  the  termination  of  life  with  tranquillity  \ 
eottfrderinp  the  paft  as  a  fine  dream.'  After  all  thefe  religion*  anti 
moral  re#e£Hons,  he  adds,  that  if  there  Weve*  cdmpaay  of  Frewcrt 
players  at  Vienna,  he  would  go  to  fee>!  AfhAtraj  Eflher  and  Poti-' 
enates.  His  phyfician,  Dr  Carettfj  takercKr*  to-  prolong  hk  life, 
by  fupportiflg  the  radical  moifture,  which  waft  a  little  dried  up  at 
72.  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  Sterti^HJficte  Toby  by  many 
of  thefe  paffage*  \  eipectatty  when  he  obfeftes,  lhathe  erfcptdyed 
1500  workmen  in  hit  garden*  and  psUccr  dfc¥*n£*a  yei*  of  fcarci- 
ty,  beftrtfe  ttat  wet  ufefttl  to  the  t&*ta<  He  cbneludt*  his  toftory 
abruptly,  to  get  on  horfeback,  he  tells  us,  to  fee  a  fine  lion  which 
was  coming  to  his  menagerie* 

'We  clofe  this  volume,  with  a  misted  feto&tfaftof  admiration -and 
diflike ;  tnd  with  reflexions  a  little  more  feviou*  than  the  llghtnefe 
of  its  tone  may  feem  to  render  fuitabfe.     After  retracing  the  vari- 
ous important  a£Hons  in  which   this  great  warrior  was  engag* 
ed,  and  the  irrilacnce  of  his  a&tvity  On  the  fate  of  Europe, 
the  moratift  will  feel    peculiar  fatiefa&iott  in  deducing  the  hu- 
miliation and  public  rftisfflftoftes  Of  Louta  XIV,  from  his  pri- 
vate vices,  which  ptoveted  the  crmtfty  of  the  mother  and  the  fen. 
It  may  be  an  ufefui  leCon  to  humble  individual?,  and  fhow  them, 
that  the  greated  plenitude  of  earthly  power  does  not  exempt  the 
pofieflbr  from  even  the  temporal  evils  aMendant  on  kftmoraMty*, 
and,  if  he  extend  Ms  view  to  the  uneqftat  and  itt-ftarred  altbute* 
of  that  m^*rch'&  chttdrtm  (em atnmtrxdet  ch&inbricres,  as  Eugene 
terms  them),  as  they  are*  developed  in  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Baviere,  it  will  be  found  that  hrs  doirfeftic  comforts  were  poifoned 
from  the  fame  foureev    The  decay  of  the  French  military  power 
in  the  feeble  reign  of  his  rocceflbr,  may  be  eafily  traced-****  the 
despotic  a&s  of  Louis  XIV,  who  was  a  tyrant  in  the  minttteft 
points  of  his  goterntnent,-^to  his  dread  of  the  influence  of  de- 
ferring generate,— and  to  the  umbrage  which  he  felt  from  the 
fhadow  of  independenoe#  preserved  in  the  routine  of  promotion 
in  the  army.     As  he  brought  -every  rank*  if  •  officers  into  aimoft 
immediate  dependence  on  huarfetf,  by  abottfhmg  the  ancient  regu- 
lations, a  fpirit  of  fervility,  and  tt  dtfragard  of  prtfeffionai  know- 
de^ge  and  difcipttne,  pew&ded  the  candidates  for  military  honours, 
firery  general  depended*  for  promotion  or  ^ptote&fan,  on  the  fa- 
trounte  taiftrek ;  atid  the  progreft-  of' a  campaign  wae  regutrtrd 
-hy  the  moft  wretched  court -intrigue*,     This  was  the  hiftory  of 
-the 'French  monarchical  army,  down  to- the  reign  of- Louis  XVI, 
■when  its  final  dtiblatkm  eoofeploo**  wider  the  wett*-mtenttonetl, 
.  %ot  iooonfiderstr,  admiDcfcratkrti  of  fit  jGirrnauM  «nd-  thos  Tome 
ffltt  of  the  late  revolution  m*y  be  dirc&ly  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
ry 
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17  charipel  effi^d  by  Louis  XIV.'s  jealoufy  of  talents,  and  bit 
deftreto  fctmctirttrate  all  power  and  influence  in  his  own  perfonu 
Yrt,  when  we  confider  the  inceofe  perpetually  offered  to  his  vani- 
ty* by  the  a  Weft  men.  of  the  mod  poliflied  nation  then  in  Europe, 
-f^ki*  early  iucsefles,— *nd  the  foJid  greatnefs  o£  his  power,  tU| 
be  btgan  tc*  tamper  with  the  condition  of  his  army, — we  muft 
acknowledge,  that  it  wputd  have  required  a  mod  extraordinary 
mind  to  have  avoided  bis  faults  :  and,  when  we  regard  the  nar- 
row policy,  the  wretehrd  fuperftinoo,  and  the  cabal  of  devotees 
at  the  court  of  Vienna*  it  is  evident  that  nothing  ooold  have  pre* 
ferved  tbcm  from  <he  arms  of  France,  but  the  cafual  acquifitiou 
of  the  diiiiftguiftttd  foreigner  whole  work  we  have  been  confides 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive,  that  the  perusal  of  these  Me» 
Biotra  will  afford  a  very  high  gratification  to  the  lovers  of  anec- 
dote, of  smart  writing,  and  of  condensed  good  sense*  To  the 
student  of  history  and  of  military  tactics,  they  will  not  be  leas 
interesting \  but  they  will  grievously  afflict  the  sentimental  phi* 
lanthiopists  j  and  certainly  tend  rather  to  depress  than  to  exalt  those 
hopes  which  an  enlarged  philosophy  perpetually  suggests,,  as  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  human  virtue  sad  happiness*  la 
out  horror  at  the  scenes  of  mieery.and  oppression  that  are  pas** 
kg  before  our  own  tyes*  we  are  apt  to  Imagine,  that  they  are 
withent  example  in  the  days  that  are  past  5— that  there  was  less 
Avanten  jarueky,  leu  unprofitable  slaughter,  less  disdain  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  mankind,  in  former  conquerors,  and  former 
wars  *~that  what  we  ourselves  have  witnessed  is  an  unparalleled 
exeeas  v  and  must  lead,  as  the  consummation  and  last  extreme  of 
human  guilt  and  misery,  to  some  new  and  better  order  of  things. 
-~A*as !  it  was  almays  thus* — Warriors  and  military  princes  have 
been  much  the  same  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;— the  same 
love  of  havoc  and  slaughter,— the  same  disregard  of  the  lives  and 
comforts  of  private  persona*— the  same  contempt  of  law  and  of 
humanity,  when  great  power,  or  pretended  necessity,  enabled 
them  to  trample  on  them  with  impunity,~the  same  pride,  ty- 
ranny and  ambition,— with  scarcely  a  -distinguishable  shots  of 
difference,  as  to  mildness  or  humanity,  from  the  days  of  Seses 
tris  down  to  these  of  Bonaparte  1 

This  prince  lived  in  the  best  and  mast  polished  times  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  and  was  himself  one  of  the  least  exceptionable 
persons  who  adorned  that  brilliant  period.  Tet  we  shall  find  in 
these  Memoirs,  if  we  would  but  sift  them  a  little  maliciously, 
repeated  instances  of  almost  all  the  atrocities  which  we 
times  imp  tile  to  the  lawsnf  rpftof  car  present  adversaries:**-^ 
refuses!  1  neutrality  vinUted~~piUage  not  only  pe watted,  but  1 
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lhanded  .contributions  levied,  and  prejudices  tosull6d»*»beg|ider 
stratagems  that  border  upon  dishonourable  falseliood,  an*  c&raage 
persisted  in  without  need,  and  dwelt  upon  with  all  thepietf  ©f 
a  sportsman  or  a  butcher.  We  wish  to*iy  nothing  ajjfainst  Priixrp 
Eugene,  or  in  excuse- of  Bonaparte  ;-*-but  it  is  siektfting  towe 
of  what  materials  military  glory  is  compounded  ;— and  dismal  oo 
think  how  far  more  powerfully  k  attracts,  great  talents,  than  glory 
of  any  other  description. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  brought  to  a  dose,  we 
have  received  a  new  Paris  edition  of  the  work  to  whidh  they  re- 
late, in  which  several  considerable  variations  are  introduced,  with- 
out any  authority  or  explanation.  The  new  editor  prefixes  a  short 
advertisement,  in  which  he  boasts  merely  of  having  added  *  few 
foot-notes,  a  running  marginal  argument,  and  a  table  of  contents} 
but  gives  no  hint  of  any  alterations  in  the  body  of  the  work; 
Without  having  collated  the  whole  book,  however,  we  can  take 
it  upon  us  to  say,  that  the  alterations  are  very  considerable.  Thfe 
greater  part  of  tnose  we  have  noticed,  are  suppressions  of  what  fe 
Contained  in  the  former  edition*  Thus,  the  whole  of  the  pas- 
sage which  we  have  translated  at*  p.  46,  about  the  Princess 
collection  of  pictures,  &c«  and  his  preference  of  music  fl> 
dull  conversation,  ie  entirely  omitted  in  the  edition  which  has 
since  been  transmitted  to  us.  In  the  remarkable  conversation 
with  Villars,  in  like  manner,  which  we  have  also  given  at  p.  4ft 
and  44,  the  passage  relating  to  the  Christ  of  Leopold's  chapel, 
and  the  effect  of  ndicttte  on  sovereigns,  as  well  as  that  about 
Jacques  Clement  and  RavsillaC,  and  the  superior  morality  of  the 
Austrian*  over  the  French,  is  entirely  left  out  of  the  new  edition*} 
and,  a  little  further  on,  the  singular  anecdotes  which  we  have  in- 
serted at  p.  *8  of  Louis  XIV/s  former  timsms  with  the  PrWfce's 
mother,  ar.d  her  private  rtiarriage  with  the  Due  D'Ursell,  a*e 
also  completely  suppressed*  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  the 
whole  of  his  curious  conversation  with  M  De  Boufflers  after 
the  stage  of  Lille,  whicfrwe  have  translated  at  p.  49,  about  good 
lutk  in  war,  omitted  in  thw  new  edition.  The  striking  remarks 
on  the  English,  too,  wbkh  we  hat*  given  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  63,  are  rettenched  in  the  same  way* 

When  we  find  such  important  variations  m  the  passages  which 
we  had  actually  extracted,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  there 
-thttftt  be  many  more  in  the  other  parts  of  the  work.  We  have 
tftiot  had  time  to  compare  the  tw*  copies  with  any  sort  of  aoem- 
*»ey ;  but,  in  merely  glancing  them  e*er,  have  been  struck  with 
•ehrfbllowing,  At  p.  57  of  the  tint  Paris  edition,  the  Prince  hay- 
iH£  forcibly  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  smte  of  Venioey  talks  m 
(hi*  light  way  of  the  circumstance*    *  Cetait  &  tews  *k  lacher 
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*  le  grand  mot  4*  circon&ancef  impmewtes,  de  mal  entandy,  et  de 

*  Kncertfotde  d'oft  aa$ept  general  dans  un  RepubJique— et  je  n'y 

*  manqttait  pas; '  the  whole  of  which  is  left  out  in  the  new  im* 
psessfcn.  At  p.  7$  *rf  the  first  edition,  there  is  a  still  more  re- 
markable passage,  which  is,  in  like  manner,  omitted  in  the  new 
one.  It  is  ia  thesg  words*  '  J'ai  toujour*  pris  pour  base  de  ma 
^potittqriefiji&fv*  dftgens  a  qui  j'avais  affaire;  et  ai  deteste 
1  les  flaneurs  du  cour  qui  disent,  "  Ces  Prince*  stmt  attaches 

*  persoacllantnt  id  wire  Mfijcstt,"    Ainsi  Ton  berce  1'amour 

*  propte des'aotftvefsijts,  qui  aimeot  autre  cela  qu'on  leur  dise« 
**  Tout  *»  bim~-*iH  vrieux  ! — ou  va  kre  repari."  At  p.  100 
of  tber  first  edttionj  there  is  also  the  following  passage,  which  the 
last  editor  has  been  pleased  to  suppress.  <  Je  lui  nrouvai '  (he 
is  speaking  of  Frederic*  William  of  Prussia)  (  que  depuis  ?ultav* 

*  ii  n'j  avait  phis  de  Charles  XII,  et  qu'il  ^tait  pri§onmer  chg^ 

*  ses  amis  les  Turcs.  J'en  etais  faehe,  car  il  ne  pouvait  pas  ett.e 
4  un  Gustave  Adolphe,  qui  faisoit  trembler  rErapire*  mats  >e 
f  wrolaia  qu'on  empechat  celui  de  Russie  de  s'agrandir,-  et  je  re* 
'  gardais  le  Suede  oOmme  tm  contrepoida  pour  l'eqoilibre  de 
'  FEnrope. '  At  p.  ISO,  there  is  another,  passage  about  the 
Breach  military  character,  wfcioh  does  not  appear  in  the  last  edw 
tidn ;  and  at  p.  I4Sf  a  severe  attack  on  the  influence  allowed  to 
kept-mistresses,  vale**  and  grooms,. in  the  .French  court,  which 
it  suppressed  in  like  manner*  To  make amends,  we  have,  at 
p.  189  and  190  of  the  new  edition,  two  ttjrely  paragraphs  about 
the  abases  and  the  uselesanese  of  domestic  4*fri6»agef  which  art 
wot  to  be  fo*od  in  the  former  $  and  at  p.  2*  7,  a  whole  psge  about 
counsels  of  war  and  court  flatterers,  to  which  there  is  nothing 
corresponding  in  the  copy  we  have  «sed  in  the  preceding  review. 

We  cannot  tell  what  tornake  of  theto  variation*.  To  speak  can- 
ettdly,  we  do  not  see  what  interest  ear  feeiing  *>f  Bonaparte'*  could 
bt  secved,  either  by  the  suppressions  or  the  interpolations*  The 
htter  are  in  the  spirit  of  freedom*  «•  w*U  a»  in  .the  atjtle  of  the 
rest  of  the  writ ;  and  though  the  fawner  may  be  supposed  to  be 
dictated  by  a  jealousy  for  French honour,  .or  royal  dignity,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  this  xause,  when  we  find  so  maof 
passages  far  more  exceptionable  allowed  to.  remain  The.  arro* 
gance  of  Louis  XIV,  the  desolation  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the 
instability  and  levity  of  the  French. character,  are  spoken  «£  with- 
out reserve  in  fifty  places  -of  the  mw  edition.  One  thin^  how- 
ever, is  certain,  that  those  variations  cannot  h^vr  been  imrAdqoad 
by  accident  or  neglect  j  and  that  they  afford  a  new  and"  striking 
proof  of  that  ui»pve£ed*at*d  faithlessness  in  the  Parisian  pftWs, 
which  render*  it  necessary  to  watch  over :  all  their  ^M&fUcqojf  a 
with  the  n»st  uaceastng  jealosy.     , 

Art, 
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Art,  III.  A  Comparative  View  of  tlie  Plans  of  Educatlon^:A^ 
detailed  in  the  Publications  of  Dr  Bell  and  Mr  Ktfnrasiej\~ 
The  Second  Edition.  With  Remarks  on  Dr  Bell's  "  Madras, 
Softool ;  "  and  Hints  to  the  Managers  and  Covipititccs  oj\  Cfia- 

■  rity  and  Sunday  Schools,  on  tie  practicability  of  extending  such. 
Institutions  upon  Mr  Lancaster's  Plan,  By  Jafeph  Fox-  fcyo.. 
pp.  76.     DaUon  and  Harvey,  London,  1^809.  ?  ,, 

"""""  """""  T     l"  '  * 

Instructions  for  forming  and  conducting  a  Society  for  the  Edttfa- 
cation  of  the  Children  of  tlie  labowing  Classes  of  the  People^ 

■  according  to  the  general  Principles  oj  the  Lancastrian  or  &j  itisk 
Plan*  .  Second  Edition,  mth  consider  able  [Additions.  8vo^ 
pp.  30.    Longman  &  Co*  London,  18  io. # 

The  New  School s  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  its  Principles, 

Details,  and  Advantages.      By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,    Bart* 

.   Third  Edition.     $vo.     pp.  uw     Hatchard.    London,  j8iq.-jj 

These  tra&s  relate  to  one  of  the  moft  intereflrag  and  moment* 
ous  fubje&s  which  have  ever  attraded  Ae  notice  of  thofe 
whofe  Rations'  or  whofe  virf&es  give-  them  *  an  influence  over  the 
lot  of  theit  fellow  creatures*  A  method  ha*  been  devifed,  and, 
after  various  improvements,  feems  now  to  be  brought  very  near  to 
perfeQion ;— by  Which  the  blef&ftgs  of  education  may  be  em  tended 
to  perfona  in  the  lei  war  rank*  erf  foeiety,  at  a  price  within  the*  reach 
of  all  but  the  poorftft,  *nd  to  them  aMb,  with  a  very  'moderate 
affiftance  from  their  happier  brethren  ; — by  which  the  facility  of 
learning  is  incalculably  augmented  to  children  of  every  daf*,  and 
a  raft  favtng  of  time  fecured  even  *o  thofe  whofe  circumftances 
may  put  economy  of  money  out  of  the  <jueftion  $  while  the 
facility  of  teaching  is  fo  mueh  increased,  that,  within  almoft 
any  given  time,  air  indefinite  fiumber  of  inftro&ors  can  be 
provided.  This  method,  which,  from  its  regular  form  and  fucs 
cefsful  experimental  improvements,  we  may  welt  denominate  a 
pTa&ical  fyftem,  having  from  the  fcrft  attra&ed  confiderabfe  atten- 
tion, has  of  late  (owing, <  in  fome  degree,  to  certain  hoftile  de» 

-      -  monftrations 

*•  The  two  first  mentioned  worts  are  printed  at  Mr  Lancaster's 
press  j — an  establishment,  the  profits  of  which  are  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  his  system. 

f  This  tract  is  published  fbr  fend  by  th*  Society  for  bettering  the 
Cofiditiott  of  the  Poor ;  of  which  Mr  (now  Sir  T.)  "Bernard  hailong 
feeeu  a  most  active  and  distinguished  member*  * 
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monftrattons  on, the  part  of  the  bigotted  an  J  porfecutiug  clafTes  of 
(bKc^)'fhcrWf?d  in  popularity,  and  fhown  figns  of  threading,  we 
wotold  fttn"  hope,  over  the  Whole  empire.  It  is  with  the  view  of 
crmtributing  oat  aid  to  fo  gre:it  and  good  a  work,  and  of  record* 
ifl£  rhe'hrftory  of  the  fyftem,  that  we  now  again  bring  this  fub- 
jt&t  before  our  reader,  after  an  interval  of  three  yeaTS ;  during 
wWch,  the  new  doctrines  have  been  working  theit  way,  through 
the  affected  contempt  df  tornt,  and  the  feeble  and  forgotten  re- 
fiftance  of  others. 

We  have,  on  fdrmer'  oeeafipn*,  (fee  particularly  No.  XXI.  of 
tfhY  Journal),  explained  the  principles  of  this  plan  of  education, 
and  traced  their  operation  in  practice;  and  we  refer  the  reader 
to  thofe  artfcres,  and  to  the  excellent  writings  of  Mr  Lancaftcr 
and  Dr  Bell  themfelves,  for  a.  full  elucidation  of  the  fyftem.  We 
purpofe,  at  prefent,  fo  confider  the  queftions  connected  with  its 
mote  general  diffttfibti  $  and  it  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that,  in  tht 
outfet  of  this  inquiry,  we  find  ourfelves  involved  in  a  controvetfy, 
which  we  heartily  wHh  we  could  avoid— on  every  accowit,— fxom 
our  refpect  for  the  excellent  perfons  engaged  on  both  fides — from 
a  natural  diflike  of  all  fuch  difputes~but  more  efpecially  from  an 
apprehcnfion  that  die  great  caufe  itfeif  may  fuffer  by  a  protracted 
dtfeuflton  among  perfons  who,  having  the  fame  benevolent  object 
in  view,  (bould  eaert  chemfeives  in  perfect  harmony  to  attain  it. 

The  fubject  now  before  us,  the  extetvfiorv  of  popular  education, 
gives  rife  to  two  diftinct  queftiofis.  It  has  unhappily  been  con- 
fided by  fotne  perfons,  that  no  good  can  refult  from  promoting 
the  inftructioo  of  the  bulk  of  t)tte  comoaunky.  They  have  even 
pretended  to  forefoe  a  variety  of  evils  as  likely  to  originate  in 
|t}e  greater  diffufion  of  ■  knowledge  *  and,  combining  with  their 
fanciful  anticipations  of  danger,  views  of  paft  events  juft  as  fan- 
ciful, have  not  fcrupled  to  raife  apprehensions  of  anarchy,  tumult 
find  revolution,  from  the  prognefs  of  information  among  the  people. 
The  firft  queftion*  then,  and  one  of  a  prelimiuary  nature,  is  railed 
by  thofe  perfons *,  and,  (houW  tlpc*  object ipns  be  fuccefsfully  ob- 
viated, there  follow*,  pf  courfe,  the ,  inquiry  as  to  the  bell  means 
of  diffafing  education v—which  involve*  *he- matters  in  difpuie  be- 
tween the  patroos  of  the  different  plans  now  under  confi deration. 

The  general  objections  to  educating  the  poor,  need  not  furdy 
detain  us  long.  Had  they  not  received  a  higher  function  in  the 
authority  of  fome  eminent  ftatefmen,  than  they  ufually  claim  from 
the  character  of  their  ordinary  fupporters,  we  fhould  willingly 
have  left  them  to  their  fate.  They  are  certainly  not  of  a  modern 
date;  and  the  following  paflage  from  Mandeville  will  ibow  that 
they  ate  not  purely  of  clerical  origin.  After  expatiating  upon  the 
ufes  of  poverty  in  fociety,  and  the  neceffity  of  kerping  up,  bv  M 

poflible, 
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jtofliMe  means,  the  (lock  of  poor  people,  this  licentious  writer 
proceeds—*  To  ouk«  fociety  Happy,  api  pf  Qple  .eafy>  under  th$, 
r  meaneft  circumftances,  it  is  requilite  that  gre*t  numbers  of  fHen^ 

*  ihould  be  ignorant,  as  well  as  poor*  KnQwkdge  both  enlaces* 
<  and  multiplies  our  defircs*,  and  the  fewer  things  a  nun  wj&et, 
c  for,  the  more  eafily  his  nectfliries  may,  be  fupplicd, '  *  Now*,- 
were  it  not  trifling  with  our  readers  to  arjfwer  fuch  pofitiQns,  wft 
might  obferve  in  paffing,  that  his  two  arguments  in  favour  of  ig-. 
norance  and  of  poverty,  are  altogrther  at  variance  with  each  Q- 
ther;  for,  the  more  contented  a  poor  man  is»  the  left  will  he 
work  :  and  you  have  no  furer  way  of  getting  him  to  labour,  than* 
by  multiplying  his  defires ;  that  is,  by  eplargjng  his  knqwl$dg£«* 
Dr  Mandeville  always  fuppMes,  like  his  orthodox  followers  in  mo- 
dern times,  that,  by  increafing  the  knowledge  of  a  poor  manA  vqu: 
give  him,  not  merely  new  dtfires,  but  new  fupplies,  without  la- 
bour, both  of  thofe  neceflities  which  he  always  had,  as  well  as 
sew  gratifications  of  his  nt  wly  acquired  defircs.  In  this  drain  fca 
proceeds-*- *  The  welfare  and  felicity  of  every  ftate  and  kingdom? 

*  require,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  working  poor  (hould  be  con- 
€  fined  within  the  verge  of  their,  occupations*  and  nefcr  extended 

*  (as  to  things  vifiblej  .beyond  what  relates  to  th<-ir  callings  ,Tbe 

*  more  a  fhepherd,  a  ploughman,  or  any  other  pcafant,  knows  of 

*  the  world,  and  the  thingi  that  are  foreign  to  his  labour  or  employ* 
f  ment,  the  lefs  fit  he'll  be  to  .go  through  the  fatigues  aud  hardlhipa 

*  of  it  with  cheerfulnefs  and  content,. '  f  The  anfwer  to  all  which. 
is  fo  Angularly  apt  in  a  fubfequent  paflage  of  the  fame-work,  that  we 
lh*ll  fave  our  own  time  by  placing  them  together.  *  A  man, '  J>Q 
obferves,  '  who, has  had  tome  education,  may  follow  huibtndry^ 
'  by  choice^  and  be  diligent  at  the  dirtifft  and  moft  itborioj^. 

*  work  ;  but  then  the  concern  mud  be  his  own  ;  and  avaricer  th$, 

*  care  of  a  family*  or  some  other,  pressing  motive*  mult  put  hitn. 
4  upon  it.  '  $  It  is  no  doubt.  e*a£tly  fa.:  the  pressing  mytivp  of 
want  alone  could  make  any  man  work  a>  a  d.iy-labourtr;  nor  will, 
all  the  learning  of  the  fchoolsl  (Ten  that  motives  gnlrf*  knowledge" 
iball  fomehow  or  orher  acquire  the  jprop^rty  of  filling  the  belly 
and  cpvi  ring  the  back.  Not,  again,  is  it  educated  men  alone  to 
whom  Dr  Mandeville's  remark  applies,  unlefs  he  can  aifo  (how 
that,  without  reading  and  writing,  a  man  cannot  tell  wSether  or 
not  he  warns  food  and  clothing.  And  then,  j^f  ,it  be  faid  that  a 
learned  peaf  *nt  will  neif  er  do  without  eating,  nor  work  to  gafo 
his  bread,  it  mull  follow,  that  the  love  of  labour,  for  its  own  fake, 

.  ** 

*  Fable  of  the  Bees,  vol.  i.  p%  256.  (Essay  on. Charity  andChv 
jity  Schools.) 

f  Id.  ibid.  \  Ibid.  £.  258. 
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B'tahbrrfto'itkn,  and  that  it  requires  deep  learning  to  make  him 
fleftttllebiy  arid  eafe. 

,3Bfat let'  tin  look  to  his  other  argument? ;  for  it  does  fo  happen, 
that*  this  ptoos  author  has  anticipated  all  the  topics  which  have 
hrety  illuminated  fome  of  our  pulpits,  excepting  the  common  ad- 
dition of  the  French  Revolution,  which  is  now-a-days  added  toe- 
fctfy  argument  again  it  improvement,  as  regularly  as  the  money 
cl&uttts,  or  (he  names  of  two  diftinguifhed  legal  charters  ars 
lb  c&r tain* par t8  'of  a  Record.  Dr  Mandeville  puffues  his  reafoning 
Atf$— •  Readingy  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  very  neceflary  fo 
♦thofe  wkbfe  bufinefa  requires  fuch  qualifications}  but,  whefc 
'"peoble's  livelihood  has  no  dependence  on  thefe  arts,  they  are  ve- 
c  tf  f>ern1cious  to  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  get  their  daily  bread 

*  by  their  daily  labour.  Few  children  make  any  progrefs  at 
c  tchool,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  capable  of  b*ing*em- 

*  ployed  in  fome  bufinefs  or  other;  fo  that  every  hour  thofr  (>rt 

*  of  poor  people  fpend  at  their  book,  is  so  much  time  lost  to  the 
r "society.  •  *  To  which  the  anfwer  is  obvious  :— Eithrr  inftruft 
children  at  fo  early  an  age,  that  the  loft  of  their  labour  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  reckoning ;  or,  if  you  teach  them  when  they 
might  be  employed  in  earning  their  rubfiftence,  take  care  to  let 
tffcir  parents  maintain  them  all  the  while ;  and  educate  no  one  for 
nothing,  unlefs  his  parents  can,  at  the  fame  time,  afford  to  fup- 
port  htm.  This  check  will  affix  limits  within  which  the  gratui- 
tous alflftance  of  the  higher  claffrs  never  can,  by  poflibility,  either 
dtrainifh  the  induftry  ofchc  lower  orders,  or  in  the  fmallefl  de- 
cree derange  the  general  ftructure  of  fociety.  And  k»t  it  b-  ob- 
letred,  that  this  remark  prefuppofes  no  material  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  education  of  the  children  in  question ;— -nothing  to 
be  communicated  which  is  worth  the  value  of  their  labour. 

The  revetend  aathor,  whose  work  we  are  consulting,  then 
brings  forward  another,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  of  the 
modern  topics—*  Reading  and  writing/  he  says,  *  are  not  at- 
''tained  to  without  some  labour  of  the  brain,  and  assiduitv  ;  and 
€  before  people  are  tolerably  versed  in  either,  they  esteem  them- 

*  selves  infinitely  above  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  them; 

*  often  with  as  little  justice  and  moderation,  as  if  they  were  of 

*  another  species.9  +  To  this,  also,  the  answer  very  commonly 
given*  seems  quite  irrefragable — that  if  all  men  were  well  edu- 
cated, no  one  would  be  vain  of  his  acquirements,  any  more  than 
any  man  is,  in  this  country,  vain  of  wearing  a  hat ;  whichLneyer-^ 
theless,  is,  in  some  countries,  a  distinction  confined  to  the  prince; 
and,  of  Course,  an  object  of  great  vanity.     Akin  to  this,  is  thc^ 

notion, ' 

•  Ibid.  p.  257.  t  I*  Ibid. 
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.notion)  that  thfr  education  of  the  poor  *w=wild  be  hotoile  to  sub- 
ordinatioD — an  argument  much  used  in  the  present  day,  and 
mixed  up  with  the  «  French  Revelation  5 '  but  fully  expounded 
by  our  venerable  author,  although  without  that  addition-*-*  'When 

~*  obsequiousness  and  mean  services  are  required,  we  shall  al- 

*  ways  observe,  that  they  are  never  so  cheerfully)  nor  so  heartily 
c  performed,  as  from  inferiors  to  superiors;  I  mean,  inferiors, 

<  not  only  in  riches  and  quality,  but  likewise  in  knowledge <an4 
'  understanding.     A  servant  can  have  no  unfeigned  respect  for 

.  *  his.  master9  as  soon  as  he  has  seme  enough  to  find  out 'that  lie 
.  *  serves  a  fool.     When  we  are  to  learn  or-  to  obey,  we  shall  «*» 

<  perience  in  ourselves,  that  the  greater  opinion  we  have  of  the 
'  wisdom  and  'Capacity  of  those  that  are  either  to  teach  or  com* 
'  mand  as,  the  greater  deference  we  pay  to  their  laws  and  in* 
'  structtons.    No  creatures  submit  contentedly  to  their  equal s>; 

*  and  should  a  horse  krtow  as*  much  as  a  man,  I  should  not  da- 
'  sire  to  be  his  ridea. '  *  But,  sarely,  it  does  not  follow,  that, 
because,  the  poor  learn  soascthing,  the  rich  may  not  learn  mora ; 
Nor,  even  if  it  did,  would  there  be  any  proof  given,  that  his 
learning  must  needs  make  a  poor  man  despise  his  equals  in 
knowledge ;  for,  by  the  argument,  they  are  only  put  on  an 
equality.  However,  we  utterly  deny  the  whole  of  the  facta  on 
which  this  argument  rests.  As  long  as  a  man  cannot  live  with* 
out  labour,  he  will  work,  and  no  longer  5  whether  he  be  igno- 
rant or  well  informed.  As  long  as  servility  is  necessary  to  some 
men's  livelihood,  tbey  will  obey  others  Who  can  support  them. 
As  long  as  servility  is  conducive  to  the  fortunes,  or  supposed 
interests  of  some  men,,  or  to  their  gratification)  they  will  truckle 
and  fawn  to  their  superior,  we  much  fear,  without  inquiring 
exactly  whether  he  ia  their  equal- in  learning  or  abilities.  It  Is 
truly  lamentable  to  sec  how  far  a  theory  will  carry  some  people. 
Had  Dr  Mandeville  lived  in  a  cloister  (we  ought  perhaps  rather 
to  say,  a  hermitage — or,  at  least,  a  convent  where  there  was  no 
superior)  we  might  have  expected  to  find  him  alarmed  lest  the 
progress  of  learning  should  level  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
knowledge  bear  away  their  just  influence  from  wealth,  nobility 
and  power.  But  he  lived  in  the  world  of  squires  and  parsons-*— 
of  patrons  and  poets— of  dowagers  and  physicians— to  which 
class  he  himself  belonged  5— nay,  he  Was  born  in  the  country  of 
burgomasters,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  a  land  of 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  those 
who  reecho  his  doctrines  from  the  very  centres  of  patronage  and 
dependency?    who,  having  reached  the  heights  of  society,  by 

bowing 

■ m    *  ■  «  ■  N »■■«.     *  '       ±*m 

*  Id.  p*  258. 
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bowt»g'4owri  tfcfelr  knowledge  and  talents  before  wealthy  igno- 
rance abd  titled  imbecility,  cry  out  to  the  multitudes  over  whole 
beads  they  have  thus  crawled,  *  Beware  of  knowledge,  for  it 

*  begets  pride  ! '  who  £eeling-~-one  should  hope,  painfully 
feeling — lu>W  requisite  to-  their  progress  abject  subroissiveness 
bad  been,  and  how  useless  mere  merit,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
without  changing  their  own  humble  nature  towards  such  as  are 

•'  still  above  them,  begin  to  feel,  <%or  to  atfect,  a  dread  lest  the 
scattering  of  a  little  knowledge  should  absolve  men  from  the 
Necessity  of  cringing—reduce  the  office  of  a  courtier  to  a  sine- 
cure— and  people  our  levees,  cathedrals,  and -counting-houses  with 
Spartans,  and  Citoe,  and  Andrew  Marvels  ! 

We  lament  to  find  Dr  Bell  *  among  the  followers  of  Mande- 
ville.  We  do  not  impute  to  his  writings  the  intentions  of  that 
licentious  author,  or  the  immoral  tendencies  of  his  works ;  any 
more  than  we  do  his  eloquence,  his  wit,  orbit  acuteness.  But 
we  find  the  same  foolish  alarm  about  the  dangers  of  knowledge 
to  society  ;  with  this  further  exception,  that,  as  DrBeli  is  friend- 
ly to  a  certain  portion  of  education,  nay,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  promoters  of  the  new  system, — when  hfe  comes  to 
boggle  at  the  excess,  and  to  draw  lines  of  distinction  between 
reading,  which  is  innocent,  and  writings  and  arithmetic,  which 
are  pernicious,  he  exposes  himself  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  feebleness  and 
bigotry— a  charge  from  which  bk  tntfepid  predecessor  is  wholly 
free-     '  It  is  not  proposed,'  he  says,  (p.  90,  3d  ed.)  <  that  the 

*  children,  of  the  poor  be  educated' in  an  expensive  manner,  or 
€  even  taught  io  mite  and  cipher.  Utopian  schemes9  (Utopian, 
our  readers  will  recollect,  always  means  modetit,  or  French)  '  for 

*  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge,  would  soon  realize  the 

*  fabte  of  the  bMy  and  the  other  tnembers  of  the  body,  and  con- 
1  fuse  that  distinction  of  rants  and  classes  of  society,  on  which 
<  the  general  welfare  hinges,  and  die  happiness  of  the  lower  or- 

*  ders,  no  less  than  that  of  the; higher*  defends* '— * There  is  a 

*  risk,'    he   afterwards   adds,'*  of  etnating,  by  an  imtitcrimi- 

*  nate  education*  the  minds  of  those  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of 

*  daily  labour  aberve  their  cwuiiHbn%  and  thereby  rendering  them 
'discontented  and  unhappy-  in  their  lot/'  Now,  passing '  over 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  supposing  that  all  this  can  arise  from 

mrttivg 

•  To  pxevemt  all  misconception,  we  must  add,  that  it  is  in  «o 
lespect  whatever  to  Dr.Bbjll  that  we  apply  the  remarks  in  the  fa&p 
paragraph.  He  owes  his  preferment  to  iiis  intrinsic  merits,  and  to 
the  unsolicited  .patronage  of  the  nrelate  to  whom  he  whs  personally 
quite  unknown. 
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writing  and  ciphering— whilst  from  reading  to  any  extent,  the 
worthy  author  apprehends  no  danger  \  does  be  really  think  that 
the  influence  of  the  belly  over  the  other  members  is  founded  in 
matter  of  opinion,  or  of  fancy?  Let  him  look  once  more  into 
his  Roman  history,  (in  reading  there  can  be  no  danger, — though 
we  see  now  there  may  actually  be  some  in  writing)^  and  he  mil 
find  that  he  has  made  a  slip,  of  which  Mandeville  never  would  have 
been  guilty.  The  limbs,  puffed  up  with  pride — mad,  as  it  were, 
with  too  much  learning — mutinied  against  the  belly  : — But  how 
did  their  rebellion  end  ? — why,  they  were  speedily,  for  all  their 
learning  and  pride,  starved  into  implicit  obedience.  And,  to 
make  the  blunder  of  Dr  Bell  still  more  unhappy,  this  fable  was 
expressly  introduced  by  the  orator  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  necessary  and  natural  dependence  of  the  lower  on  the  higher 
ranks,  a  purpose  which  it  effectually  served.  '  Comparand* 
'  hincf '  says  Livy,  *  quam  intestina  corporis  seditio  similis  es$et 
•  vice  pkbis  in  patres,  Aexssse  mattes  hominum. 9  (Dec.  L  lib.  2.) 
—-It  is  thus  that  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the. other  members 
always  will  be  realized*  And  admitting  (what  it  seems  some* 
what  extravagant  so  constantly  to  assume)  that  the  natural  effect 
of  knowledge  is  folly  and  discontent,  until  it  shall  also  have  the 
effect  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  we  may 
feel  quite  secure  against  its  either  promoting  idleness  or  revolt* 

To  all  fears  of  the  tendency  which  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
may  have  towards  injuring  the  character  of  mankind,  one  answer 
has  often  been  given,  which  seems  absolutely  decisive.  Those 
fears,  if  well  founded,  go  infinitely  too  far.  They  go  to  pre- 
vent all  books  from  being  published — all  pictures  from  being 
exhibited— all  discourse  from  being  held  among  men,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Immoral  or  seditious 
books  may,  it  is  very  true,  be  read  by  the  people,  if  y<ffi  teach 
them  to  read  ;  but,  then,  so  may  improper  discourses  be  heard, 
and  improper  pictures  gazed  at.  And  unless  every  one  of  them 
is  kept  equally  ignorant,  it  signifies  nothing  to  restrain  a  few, 
or  even  the  greater  number ;  for  one  man  may  read  and  tell ; 
and  they  who  repeat  may  make  it  worse :  and,  unless  every  book 
containing  free  discussion  is  prohibited,  it  is  of  no  use  to  keep 
the  multitude  on  short  allowance  of  reading ;  because  the  few 
they  do  read,  may  do  all  the  mischief :  nay,  the  less  a  man  reads, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  misted  by  plausible  errors,  or  injured 
by  unsound  morality ;  so  that  what  ifr  so  safe  to  the  well  inform- 
ed, that  no  legislature  could  think  of  suppressing  it,  may  to  the 
ignorant  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme*  And,  accordingly,  the 
evils  which  are  now  hot  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  daily 
press,  are  owing  entirely  to  the  ignorance  of  the  community* 

to 
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iAs.il^nbt  qtx  desjgrj,  here,  to  enter  at  large  into  a  question 
sptxitevand^one.  sh(^ld  nope,  so  well  settled  as  the  present,  weY 
have  only  occupied  ourselves  in  replying  to  the  arguments  mosjf 
commonly  urged  against  popular  education,  taking  them  where 
we  could  find  them »  both  best  stated  and  urged  by  a  writer* 
whom  <here  was  little  danger  \r\  attacking.  "We  shall  not  detain 
the  loader  with  many  words  upon  the  positive  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We  should! 
almost  be  contented  to  put  the  question  upon  one  issue-— Are* 
talents  equally  distributed  among  the  different  orders  of  the  com- 
munity ?— or,  is  it  contended  that  persons  of  a  certain  yearly  in- 
come engross,  among  them,  all  the  natural  genius  of  the  human 
race  ?— We  apprehend,  that  the  most  devoted  slave  of  aristocracy 
will  scarcely  maintain  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  question,  ttf 
then,  among  two  millipns  of  persons,  in  the  lower  ranks,  who 
now  receive  no  education  at  all,  there  are  a  certain  proportion 
of  floe  understandings,  utterly  buried,  and  for  ever  lost  to  th? 
world,  for  want  of  cultivation, — would  it  not  be  worth  while  to 

f^ve  all  that  brute  matter  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  for  the 
are  chauce,  that,  in  the  mass,  some  vein  of  exquisite  lustre 
may  be  made  to  shine  in  the  general  polishing — for  the  possibi- 
lity that  tome  '  mute  inglorious  Milton'  may,  perchance,  be 
roused  into  deathless  song ; — some  Chatham  awakened  to  stay 
the  fate  of  empire  *r-or  another  Newton,  to  raise  the  species  it- 
self in  the  scale  of  universal  being.  Fanciful,  an  i  even  puerile, 
as  the  topic  will,  no  doubt,  seem  to  many  of  onr  readers,  we 
cannot  by  any  means,  abandon  it,  without  .admitting  one  of  two 
positions,  both  of  which  are  unquestionably  al  ;urd,- -either,  that 
such  minds  are  only  to  be  found  in  families  of  a  certain  rank — or 
that,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  displaying  themselves,  Something 
more  than  education  is  required*  Buf,  to  some  readers,  it  will  be 
a  better  defence,  if  we  remind  them,  that  the  very  argument  which 
we  have  just  stated,  forms  thp  chief  of  the  reasons  urged  bv  Dr 
Paley,  in  support  of  a  national  relig'ous  establishment.  It  is, 
indeed,  his  answer  to  the  main  objection  u^ged  against  a  separate 
order  of  clergy, — c  We  sow  (says  he — Moral  fhttosophy,  It  SOS.) 

•  many  seeds  to  raise  one  flower.    In  order  to  produce  a  few  ca* 

•  pable/  &c. 

To  other  readers,  it  might  be  more  satisfactory,  were  we  to  en- 
ter upon  that  beaten  question,  of  the  connexion  between  moral* 
and  education ; — but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  facts, 
which,  being  of  recent  occurrence,  may  be  tiewed  as  additions 
to  the  ample  evidence  already  produced  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject Mr  Raikes  (whose  enlightened  and  active  benevolenee  h 
loo  well  known  to  need  \>ur  feeble  testimony)  has  stated,  that, 

rot.  xvn.  Ko.'  33.  -   '  E  daring 
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during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  that  is,  since  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  schools  at  Gloucester,  about  3000  children  have 
received  education  there  ;  and,  though  he  has  regularly  visited  the 
county  and  city  gaols,  he  only  has  met,  during  that  period,  with 
one  instance  of  criminality,  in  any  of  those  5000  persons.  In  like 
manner,  Mr  Lancaster  has  never  yet  had  occasion  to  learn,  that 
any  one  of  the  four  thousand  children  whom  he  has  educated  at 
the  borough  school  (though  taken  from  the  lowest  classes  of  socie- 
ty), has  been  charged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  any  offence ;— a 
piece  of  information  which,  there  is  every  reason  tp  think,  some 
of  his-  enemies  would  have  been  too  glad  to  communicate,  had 
there  existed  such  instance. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  consider,  mpTe  particular- 
ly, some  of  the  calumnies  lately  vented  against  particular  plans 
of  education,  for  the  most  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  c  Re- 
volidionary  •  is  the  word  generally  resorted  to  by  the  meek,  dis- 
cerning, and  pious  personages  to  whom  we  allude ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, we  have  only  to  do  with  the  similar  charge  brought  against  aU 
attempts  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  lower  orders, — brought, 
top,  not  by  such  interested  and  contemptible  intriguers,  but  bj  men 
of  unimpeachable  character  and  unquestionable  talents.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  unhappy  error  more  to  be  regretted,  than  that  k 
lends  a  sort  of  countenance  to  the  arts  of  those  little  souls. 
When  a  being  like  Mr  Windham  was  seen  to  question  the  advan- 
tages of  knowledge,  from  his  fear  of  revolution,  (a  fear  which  all 
men  knew  to  be  in  him  serious  and  systematic),  the  wodd  felt 
moTtified  and  humiliated, — not  because  his  resistance  was  likely 
to  retard  the  progress  of  education,  when  it  had  been  found  sp 
unavailing  to  protect  the  slave  trade,— not  because  it  was  afflicting 
to  be  forced  to  differ  from  such  a  man  on  any  great  question, — 
nor  yet  because  all  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  offer  no 
more  humbling  spectacle  than  the  '  Fears  of  the  brave  and  fol- 
lies of  the  wise ;  '—but  because  a  protection  was  afforded  to  ti- 
midity and  weakness ; — a  veil  was  thrown  over  low,  selfish  arti- 
fice, under  which  it  might  take  shelter  and  escape  detection, 
while  it  worked  in  secret  the  gain  of  the  few,  out  of  the  public 
loss  ;~a  sort  of  false  lustre  was  shed  by  the  high  name,  the  un- 
sullied honour,  the  fine  genius,  and  exqu'fite  accomplishments 
of  so  rare  a  personage,  over  the  paltry  things  who  were  crawl- 
ing, by  accident,  in  the  same  path,  but  whom  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  sacrilege  to  name  in  the  same  page  with  Mr  Windham.  His 
fame,  indeed,  could  not  be  contaminated  by  the  unnatural  as- 
sociation, any  more  than  it  could  suffer  by  the  fellowship 
which  all  lovers  of  practical  corruption  affected  with  the  most  il- 
lustrious enemy  of  reform.    But  it  vf  the  lot  of  extraordinary 

virtue, 
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virtue,  that,  though  it  may  pass  unhurt  through  the  darkness  of 
error,  and  sojourn  undefiled  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  wicked,  its 
eclipse*  more  or  less  benight  the  age  \  and  its  evil  communion 
lends  strength  to  the  arms  of  corruption. 

W*  come  now  to  that  system  of  education  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  works  before  us.  Its  general  advantages,  which  we 
briefly  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  article,  are  so  vast — and  so  hap* 
py  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  introduced  into  any  com- 
munity, that  its  successful  diffusion  was,  from  the  beginning,  al- 
most certain.  This  has  been,  however,  retarded  by  some  attempts, 
of  which  we  are  unwilling  to  speak  harshly ;  because  it  is  possible 
that  they  may  have  had  their  origin  only  in  mistaken  zeal  for  esta- 
blishments that  were  never  in  danger,  or  in  a  real  blindness  to 
what*  we  think,  no  man  of  understanding,  who  considers  the 
subject,  can  fail  to  look  upon  as  the  right  path. 

The  system  was  fh>t  introduced,  into  this  country  at  l^ast,  by 
Joseph  Lancaster, — a  man  so  well  known  to  all  our  readvrs,  that 
k  would  be  impertinent  to  detain  them  with  any  praise  cf  his  u- 
niversally  acknowledged  merks.  Thus  much  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Whether  he  invented  the  plan  himself,  or  only  import- 
ed it  from  Madras,  tit  took  a  hint  from  that  scheme,  and  improv- 
ed upon  k,  4s  an  after  question :  But  there  is  no  one  who  has 
ever  denied,  that  he  was  the  first  who  established  in  England  (we 
may  say  in  Europe)  a  system  of  education  whereby  one  master  can 
teach  a  thousand,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  children,  not  only 
as  well,  but  a  great  deal  better,  than  they  can  possibly  be  taught 
by  the  old  methods,  and  at  an  expense  of  less  than  five  shillings 
a  year  foe  each.  While  he  was  gradually  bringing  this  plan  to 
perfection,  and  struggling  with  the  various  difficulties  which  the 
novelty  of  his  subject,  and  the  slender  amount  of  \m  pecuniary 
nrsources,  almost  daily  opposed  to  his  progress,  his  undertaking 
succeeded  sufficiently  to  attract  the  notice  of  some  distinguished 
patrons  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  metropolis ;  and, 
what  was  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  on  every  account,  he  ob- 
tained the  countenance  and  support  of  the  Royal  Family ;— the 
King  himself,  to  his  immortal  honour,  Standing  forward  to  set 
the  example.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  auspicious  circum- 
stance, there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  an  outcry  would  have  been 
speedily  raised,  by  intrigue  or  bigotry,  sufficient  to  have  over- 
whelmed, in  an  instant,  this  meritorious  person  and  his  system 
together.  For  some  of  those  persons  who,  being  on  the  look-out 
after  comfortable  temporalities,  have  a  peculiarly  nice  sense  of 
the  approach  of  danger  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  commu- 
nity, soon  discovered  that  this  plan  of  education  was  fraught 
with  the  worst  dangers  both  to  the  church  and  to  religion  itself. 

E  2  Mr 
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Mr  Lancaster"  was  a  sectary— a  respected*  and  cherished  member 
of  that  peaceful  body  of  Christians,  who  alone  never  either  per- 
secuted, nor  fought,  nor  intrigued,  nor  ruled  $  and  who,  having 
no  establishment,  nor,  indeed,  any  order  of  priests,  are  not  much 
in  favour  with  such  as  delight  to  mingle,  with  the  pure  clerical 
ftrocriofis  of  Christian  ministers,  the  enjoyment  of  patronage, 
wealth  and  power.  If  then  the  first  alarm  was  given,  by  the  idea 
of  '  the  poor  being  taught,  *  a  louder  note  was  soon  sounded,  when 
k  was  found  that  *  the  poor  *vtre  to  be  taught  by  a  Quaker. '  A 
thorough  sifting  of  the  plans  and  practices  of  Mr  Lancaster  was 
then  performed  ; — for  the  countenance  of  the  Sovereign  prevented 
any  outcry  of  *  No  Quakery? '  and  the  law  was  against  his  being 
operated  upon  by  fire. 

From  this  scrutiny,  vairous  charges  were  collected,  and  set 
forth  by  a  Reverend  Lady,  who,  without  exactly  possessing 
the  kind  of  talents  which  render  Mrs  Hannah  More  and  Miss 
Edgeworth  the  envy  of  their  sex,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
country,  has  unquestionably  written  as  many  volumes  as  both 
put  together.  Mrs^  Trimmer,  however,  though  extremely  well- 
disposed,  was  not  very  successful ;  and  the  cry  which  she  set 
up  was  not  much  echoed,  and  toon  died  away.  No  doubt, 
die  exhibited  many  charges  against  the  system ;  —  scarcely  at 
leaf  of  Lancaster's  books  was  there,  that  did  not  teem  with 
the  principles  of  infidelity,— or  one  of  his  practical  methods, 
that  did  not  aim  some  blow  at  the  Church  or  the  State,  or  the  mo- 
rals of  England.  Nor  were  the  blows  struck  feebly,  or  at  random. 
What  more  deadly  attack  upon  religion,  than  teaching  children  to 
read  the  Bible,  without  prescribing  afao  the  gloss  and  commentary 
which  Episcopacy  has  sanctioned  ?  What  greater  injury  to  the 
establishment,  than  to  instil  the  Christian  religion,  pure  as  it 
flows  from  the  inspired  penmen,  without  conveying  along  with  k 
the  thirty-nine  articles' of  the  Church  of  England  ?  What  more 
palpable  satire  against  hereditary  rank  and  the  British  constitution, 
than  the  practice  of  giving  the  children  of  paupers  medals  to  wear 
about  their  decks,  as  rewards  for  spelling  or  reading?  Nay, 
what  lesson  more  hurtful  to  the  morals,  than  teaching  habits  of 
ridicule,  by  allowing  the  boys  to  point  or  laugh  at  a  slovanly  vr 
idle  companion,  instead  of  laying  on,  with  *  truly  British  vi- 
gour, '  the  good  old  birch  of  our  ancestors  ?  Will  it  be  believed, 
thit  such  alluring  topics  almost  wholly  failed  ?  Will  it  be  credit- 
ed, by  those  who  read  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  last  four 
J  ears,  that,  during  the  same  period,  a  cry,  raised  by  persona 
oth  orthodox  and  feeble,  upon  such  admirable  grouods,  waa 
scarcely  repeated  at  the  moment,  and  is  now  almost  quite  forgot* 
ten  ?  This  phenomenon  we  owe  to  the  honest  and  intrepid  sup-* 
port  which  the' Monarch,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  gave  to  the 
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oppressed  sectary  $  and  we  really  do,  in  our  conscience,  think  it  the 
brightest  passage  in  the  history  of  his  long  and  eventful  reign. 

To  some  few  persons,  however,  the  allurements  held  out  by 
Mrs  Trimmer  apd  her  brethren  proved  irresistible ;  and,  among  the 
first  to  be  overpowered,  was  Mr  Archdeacon  Daubeny.  Indeed, 
like  other  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  society,  it  is  not  quite 
well  ascertained  which  had  the  glory  of  converting  the  other  5 
and  the  future  historian  will  probably  inquire,  with  anxiety,  whe- 
ther the  reverend  dignitary,  or  the  voluminous  female,  first  sound- 
ed d*at  alarm,  which  had  so  much  less  success  than  its  merits  de- 
secved-~tha£  only  cry  of  danger  to  the  Church  which  ever  failed. 
{Certain  it  is,  that  the  Arthdeacon  was  the  first  who  sounded  it 
from  the  pulpit:  this  is  what  not  even  the  reverend  lady  can  contest 
with  him.  In  a  Visitation  Charge  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  * 
he  denounced  Joseph  Lancaster  as  an  infidel  and  a  deist ;  or,  if 
not  so  himself,  as  the  tool  of  deists ;  and  his  system  of  educa- 
tion as  *  deism,  under  the  imposing  guise  of  philanthropy,  mak- 
ing a  covert  approach  to.  the  fortress  of  Christianity,  with  a  view 
.to  be  admitted  within  her  walls. '      .  , 

Still  the  cry  did  not  spread.— Somehow  or  other  k  did  not 
?n6 wer«— ther?  was  (  more  cry  than  wool  ; '  and  the  practitioners 
in  this  line  seemed  shy  of  touching  the  subject.  Lancaster  pub- 
Jisbed  a  confession  of  faith,  sufficiently  ample  and  earnest  to  sa- 
tisfy the  most,  orthodox  Christian :  the  Archdeacon  was  silent 
/or  a  season  \  and  there  was  no  offence  in  Mrs  Trimmer's  mouth. 
The  new  system  flourished  more  and  more:  the  subscription 
increased  daily :  the  steady  patronage  of  the  Royal  Family  con- 
tinued to  defend  and  to  promote  it.  By  the  assistance  of  bis 
friends,  the  financial  conoexns  of  the  able  and  xealous  projector 
were  reduced  to  order  and  regularity.  Schools  were  establish- 
jed  in  different,  parts  of  the  country  *  and  ttm  of  thousands  of 
poor  children  were  receiving  the  inestimable  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, and  acquiring  regular  hsbis  of  industry,  who  would  o- 
■therwise  have  languished  in  ignorance  and  *iccu  The  friends  of 
ignorance  and  persecution  began  to  suspect,  that  Jthey  had  mis- 
taken their  age  or  country ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they  had  not 
hit  npqn  *t*e  right  mode  of  attack  ;  and,  as  it  was  obvious  that 
the  new  system  of  education  must  succeed,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  the  only  .thing  tljat  .remained  was,  to  try  and  get  the  ma- 
nagement of  it  into  their  own  bands,  whereby  they  might  hope  both 
to  alter  the  course,  and  moderate  tb*  vehemence  of  its  operation 
* — at  once  to  dole  out  to  the  lower  orders  that  lower  degree  of 
.knowledge  which  best  fits  their  station,  and  that  peculiar  kind  of 
instruction  which  most  exactly  suited  their  own  interests  and  opi- 

£  3  ntpns. 
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atons.    The  cry,  therefore,  now  became  prevalent  among  thft 
same  persons,  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  Establishment  to 
educate  the  poor  ;  that  a  sectary  could  only  teach  sectarian,  or, 
at  any  rare,  latirudinarian  principle  s ;    and  thar,  if  the  regular 
clergy  did  not  take  up  the  subject,  the  Church,  perhaps  the  reli- 
gion itfcelf,  was  gone.    But  the  difficulty  remained  nearly  as  be* 
fore.    The  Royal  Family  patronized  Lancaster's  plan  \  therefore 
it  must  be  attacked  with  infinite  caution,  out  of  delicacy  to  the 
R  >yal  feelings— always  amiable  and  worthy— and  never  more 
so  than   when  excited  by  the  state  of  the  poor,— but  ufthap* 
pily,  by  some  misfortune,  upon  this  occasion  taking  a  course,  up* 
on  the  whole,  not  quite  satisfactory.     Moreover,  the  plan  itself, 
dr  something  like  it,  would  alone  answer  the  universal  demand  of 
all  ranks  for  a  better  system  of  popular  education.     Therefore, 
in  order  to  supplant  the  sectary,  there  must  be  found  a  church*, 
man ;  and  the  irregular,  empirical  scheme,  already  spreading  with 
the  rapidity  of  error,  and  the  steadiness  of  truth,  must  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  more  correct,  orderly,  clerical  system,  which 
should  at  once  resemble  it,  and  coincide  with  the  Establishment, 
By  this  means,  the  progress  of  the  successful  plan  might  be  stopt ; 
its  misguided  adherents  reclaimed  from  their  errors;    and  the 
Royal  patronage  itself  (the  grand  difficulty  through  the  whole  bu* 
einess)  be  either  withdrawn  and  transferred  to  the  regular  esta- 
blishment, or,  at  any  rate,  divided  and  weakened. 

It  happened,  moft  fortunately  for  this  defign,  that,  about  the 
period  alluded  to, 'the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  (houid  have  ex- 
tended his  patronage  to  Dr  Bell,  whom  he  bad  called  from  his 
retirement  at  Swanage,  to  fuperintend  a  charity  fchooi ;  and  that 
the  Biihop  of  Durham  itill  more  munificently  beftowed  upon  that 
gentleman  a  valuable  preferment  in  bis  diocefe,  with  the  fa  per  in - 
tendance  of  a  fimilar  eftahiifhmem  for  education.  The  refcm- 
blance  originally  perceived  between  Dr  Bell's  mode  of  teaching, 
and  Mr  Lancafter^,  would  have  been  f efficient  foundation  for 
the  attempt  which  we  are  confidcring  \  but  that  refemWance  had 
been  rre.t.y  rncreafed  during  the  time  which  had  trapfed  fince 
the  iirlt  publication  of  the  method.  It  becomes  neceffary,  then, 
that  we  iru  uld  here  take  up  the  biftory  oi  Dr  Bell's  method,  from 
the  beginning,  to  the  period  when  it  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  attract 
the  nor  ice  of  the  diftrogui(h»d  prelates,  who  are  now,  to  their 
great  honour,  its  avow  d  protedors* 

In  the  year  1 789,  D*  Bell,  then  a  chaplain  in  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  undertook  the  management  of  a  charity  fchooi,  eftab- 
lilhed  at  Madras,  under  the  name  of  the  Male  Afylum.  Be  fide 
himfelf,  there  were  three,  and  afterwards  four  matters*  but  it 
appears  that  one  of   thele  was  employed  in  fuperintending  the 
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boys  when  out  of  fchooL  In  their  addsef*  of  thanks  to  him* 
however,  prefented  at  his  departure,  they  all  call  themfelves  both 
matters  and  teachers.  Th$  number  of  boys  firft  admitted  was 
(mailer ;  but  they  amounted  to  two  hundred,  when  Dr  Bell  quit- 
ted the  fituation,  in  1796. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  fupermtendance,  Dr  Bell 
had  frequently  obferved  the  great  advantages  attending  the  mode 
of  teaching  by  writing  in  fond,  pra&ifed,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  all  the  native  fchools  of  Malabar*    He  was  therefore  refolve4 
to  adopt  this  prafitce  in  the  afylum  \  but  he  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties from  the  confirmed  habits  of  his  teachers,  who  were  grown 
up  men.      He  therefore  had  recourfc  to  the  plan   of  teaching 
the  elder  boys,  whofe  habits  and  prejudices  were  eafier  overcome, 
and  whom  he  could  thus  qualify  to  aft  as  inftru&ors  to  the  reft. 
In  adopting  this  expedient,  he  only  did,  fyftematically,  what  U 
more  or  leu  done  in  almoft  aU  fcbools  in  Europe — and,  in  fome, 
very  regularly.     Mr  Fox  (p.  11.)  has  given,  as  an  inftance— the 
economy  of  a  fehooi  at  Tooting,  where  he  was  himfelf  taught  j— 
but  it  is  mantfeft,  both  that  Dr  Bell's  method  was  more  entire  and 
fyftematic,  and  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  boys,  inftead  of  adult 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  overcome  a  fpecific  difficulty,  viz.  the 
prejudices  of  the  latter  againft  the  fandwriting,  and  their  unfit* 
nefa  to  introduce  it.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  we  owe 
a  great  improvement  in  education  to  Dr  Bell ;  bee  a  ufe,  even  if  he 
had  only  combined  together  two  methods  quite  well  known  he- 
lm, fax  their  feparate  Hate,  far  the  purpofe  of  gaining  a  new  ob- 
je&,  he  would  have  been  fuUy  entitled  to  the  praife  of  invention, 
—He  did  more — he  improved  one  of  thofe  methods,  and  made  i( 
regular  and  fyftematic,  for  the  fake  of  applying  the  other  to  his 
object  ; — nor  is  it  of  any  importance,  that  the  confequences  of  this 
improvement  havt  been  far  greater  and  more  extenfivc  than  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  notion  off  and  that  the  mere  poffibility  of 
introducing  (andwriting  is  now  the  fmalltft  part  of  the  benefit  dep- 
rived from  the  mode  of  teaching  by  means  of  the  boy*  themfelvesu 
Were  fuch  obje&ionsas  this  admitted  to  weigh  againft  the  claims 
of  an  inventory  we  mould  foon  ceafe  to  ufe  the  word ;  unlefs  (he 
human  faculties  were  indeed  incalculably  augmented.     Nor  was 
the  ingenious  and  worthy  author  unaware  of  the  real  ufes  of  this 
method :    The  title  of  his  firft  publication  upon  the  fubje&,   in 
1797,  is,  *  An  Eiperiment  in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Afy- 

*  lum  of  Madras,  fagcefting  a  system  by  which  a  school  or  family 

*  punf  teach  itself \  under  the  fupenntenddnce  of  the  milter  or  pa- 

*  rent.' 

This  being  the  foondation  of  the  plan,  whereof  the  fandwriting 
may  now  be  fad  merely  to  conftttmc  one  of  the  additional  details, 
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or  partial  and  accidental  improvements — another,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  either  in  the  writings  of  Dr  Bel),  or  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  only  another  improvement  of  a  fimilar  de- 
scription, wis  added  by  Dr  Bell. — He  introduced  a  mode  of  read- 
ing and  pronouncing  by  fyllables,  inftead  of  the  common  way, 
— thus  teaching  fpelling  with  great  additional  eafe  and  accuracy. 
Having  inftru&ed  his  elder  boys  in  this  as  well  as  the  fandwriting, 
they  were  found  perfedly  capable  of  communicating  it  to  the  reft 
of  the  fchoolf  Various  other  branches  of  knowledge,  as  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  bookkeeping,  geometry,  &c.  were  all  taught 
in  the  common  way.  The  fchool  profpered  under  Dr  Bell's  ma- 
nagement 5  and  fo  greatly  did  fome  of  the  pupils  advance  in  their 
learning,  that  one  of  them  exhibited  phtlofophical  experiments  be- 
fore Tippoo  Saltaun,  with  much  fuccefs,  In  1797,  DrBell  return- 
ed to  England,  puWifhed  the  pamphlet  above  alluded  to,  and  then 
retired  into  the  country,  where  he  refided  upon  an  obfcure  living 
at  Swanage.  This  trad  excited  little  or  no  attention ;  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  absolutely  nothing  in  relation  to  the  fubje£t,  for 
about  eight  years  thereafter. 

In  1 798,  Jofeph  Lancafter  began  to  exercife  the  honourable  pro- 
feflion  of  a  fcheolmafter — and,  if  we  are  to  give  the  fame  credit 
to  hrs  account,  which  we  have  given  to  Dr  Bell's,  in  the  precede 
ing  pages,  we  rnuft  add,  that  he  never  faw  Dr  Bell's  publication 
until  the  year  1800.— His  plan  was,  from  the  beginning,  to  teach 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  to  the  children  of  the  lower  or- 
ders, at  about  half  the  ufual  price.  Many  not  being  able  to  pay, 
even  at  this  reduced  rate,  he  taught  them  for  nothing  § — and  bit 
charities  and  his  labours  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  fome  more  o- 

?>ulent  members  of  fociety,  a  fubfcriprion  was  commenced ;  and, 
n  1 801,  he  ventured,  with  confiderable  a&ual  facrifices,  and  fome 
additional  rifles,  to  convert  his  feminary  wholly  into  a  free  fchooL 
It  is  manifeft,  from  this  fimple  ftatement,  for  the  accuracy  of 
which,  many  befide  Mr  Lancafter  can  vouch,  that  the  nature  of 
his  defign,  at  the  very  firft,  turned  his  attention  to  every  thing 
which  might  economize  money  and  labour. — If  a  man  were  placed 
in  fuch  circumftancea,  what  more  obvious  means  could  prefent 
themfelves,  than  to  fave  the  firft  great  expenfe  of  fchoolmafters* 
falaries,  by  a  more  rigid  adherence  than  is  ufual,  to  a  pra&ice  in 
fome  degree  prevalent  in  all  fchools — the  employment  of  the  elder 
boys  to  affift  in  teaching.  Putting  out  of  the  queftion  our  regard 
for  Mr  Lancaftet's  veracity  (which  is  neverthelefs  implicit),  we 
cannot  imagine  that  it  required  the  affiftance  of  Dr  Bell's  pamph- 
let to  give  this  hint  to  a  man  intent  on  fuch  obje&s,  and  who  had 
})imfeif  been  educated  at  a  fchool  where  the  fame  thing,  though  in 
a  more  imperfeA  manner,  had  been  tried. — <  That  fchool,  we  are 
'  Informed} 
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informed,  (Fox,  p.  13),  was  organized,  on  the  plan  of  divifion  in- 
to clafles,  each  being  fuperintended  by  a  monitor. ' 

The  next  great  expenfe  of  a  fchool  arifes  from  the  confumption 
of  books,  and  materials  for  writing.  To  fave,  or  greatly  to  dimi- 
niih  this  coft,  ^fr  Lancafter  introduced  the  admirable  method  of 
making  a  number  of  boys  read  from  the  fame  leflbn,  printed  in 
large  characters,  and  fufpcnded  on  the  wall — and  the  no  lefs  ufe- 
ful  fubftitute,  of  flates  for  paper ;  whereby,  not  only  the  wafte  of 
that  expenGve  article  is  faved,  but  any  number  of  boys  are  enabled 
to  fpell  and  write  the  fame  word,  at  the  fame  time,  without  the 
poflibility  of  one  being  idle,  while  another  is  at  work— or  rather, 
as  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  education,  of  nineteen  being  idle,  while 
one  is  Employed.  The  fame  degree  of  alertnefs  is  kept  up  by  the 
method  of  reading,  as  it  were,  altogether — which,  requiring  the 
failure  of  one  boy  to  be  corrected  by  the  next  for  the  fake  of  tak- 
ing bis  place,  prevents  the  pofiibiluy  of  idlenefs  or  inattention. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  no  modification  of  the  old  divifion  of 
cltfles,  with  monitors  to  each,  not  even  when  reduced  to  a  fyftem, 
as  in  Dr  Bell's  fcheme,  can  fupply  the  want  of  matters  for  any 
thing  but  the  fimpk  operation*  of  reading  and  writing.  If  Dr  Bell, 
for  example,  were  palled  upon  to  make  his  monitors  teach  their 
boys  arithmetic,  he  could  only  have  done  it, by  himfelf  teaching  each 
monitor  to  cypher  in  the  ordinary  way.  Indeed,  when  Sir  Tho- 
mas Bernard  comes  to  this  part  of  the  fubje&  (for,  with  the  ami- 
able foiicitude  of  a  friend,  he  would  have  the  multiplication-table  it- 
ferf  to  form  a  part  of  the  Madras  fyitem),  we  find  that  Dr  Bell's 
fcholars  are  taught  to  cypher  by  being  examined  repeatedly  in  the 
tables  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic  (p.  58),  which 
is  precifcly  the  common,  way  of  teaching  that  fcience.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  great  ftep  to  make — and  Mr  Lancafter  has  made  it : 
— He  has  laid  down  a  method,  whereby  reading  alone  is  rendered 
fufEcient  to  make  any  one  teach— he  fays,  arithmetic — we  add, 
every  thing  j— for  we  fee  no  one  fcience  which  may  not  be  taught 
in  the  fame  way.  But  we  take  Mr  Lancaster's  inftance  of  arith- 
metic.— The  invention  is  as  fimple  as  it  is  efficacious ; — it  confifts 
in  giving  to  one  boy,  who  can  read,  a  written  or  printed  particu- 
lar (if  we  may  fo  fpeak)  of  the  operation  in  cyphering  which  is  to 
be  performed,  and  making  him  dtftin&ly  read  over  to  any  number 
of  boys,  furniflied  with  dates,  the  words  and  figures  given  tp  him. 
—Thus,  the  leflbn  is  to  be  in  addition—234 

S<*7 

801 
and  in  order  to  teach  this  leflbn  to  thirty  boys,  one  of  whom  can 
fr ad,  and  the  other  twtnty-runc  can  write  the  nine  figures,  and 
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imderftand  notation,  a  key  is  given  to  the  reader,  confifting  of  the 
following  words.     '  Firft  column. — 7  and  4  ?re  1 1 — Set  down  1 

*  under  the  7,  and  carry  1  to  the  next-     Second  column. — 6  and 

*  3  are  nine,  and  1  I  carried  are  10 — Set  down  o,  and  carry  I  to 

*  the  next.— Third  column. — 5  and  2  are  7,  and  1  I  carried  are 

*  $. — Total,  in  figures,  801. — Total,  in  words,  eight  hundred  and 

*  one. '  After  each  boy  has  written  the  two  lines,  234,  and  567* 
one  under  the  other,  the  reader  takes  the  abore  key,  and  reads  it 
audibly ;  while  each  of  the  twenty-nine  obey  it,  by  writing  dowrt 
as  it  directs.  Each  boy  alfo  reads  over  the  fom-tbtal,  after  thd 
reader  has  finifhed  ;  and  he  then  infpe&s  the  flates,  one  after  an* 
other.  The  whole  are  thus  kept  perpetually  awake  ;  and  by  re- 
peated leflbns  of  the  fame  kind,  the  rule  required  is  fixed  in  their 
minds.  It  is  manifeft,  that  any  rule  in  algebra  may  be  communis 
cated  by  the  fame  procefs, — from  the  fimpleft  to  the  mdft  intricate 
and  refined, — from  the  addition  of  two  quantities,  to  the  method* 
of  infinite  feries  and  fluents.  Every  part  of  geometrical  fcience 
may  be  taught  by  fimilar  mean?,— from  the  firft  proportion  in 
Euclid,  to  the  fublime  theorems  of  Newton  and  Laplace.  It  only 
requires  that  a  form  of  notation,  borrowed  from  the  algebraic  cat 
cuius,  ihould  firft  be  agreed  upon.  In  like  manner,  whatetet 
branches  of  natural  philofophy  admit  of  a  fymbolical  notation,  as 
the  whole  of  the  mixed  mathematics,  and,  in  general,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sciences  of  number  and  quantity  to  experiment,  are 
all  capable  of  being  communicated  by  a  perfon  ignorant  of  them* 
but  able  to  read,  to  as  many  others  as  can  hear  the  found  of  his 
Voice  at  once.  By  a  few  fimple  additions  to  this  machinery,  the 
method  may  be  made  to  embrace  even  other  branches  of  know* 
ledge  ;  and,  in  (hort,  we  do  not  hefitate  to  aflVtt,  that  it  is  appli- 
cable, or  may  foon  be  applied,  to  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge.  Obferve,  too,  that  all  this  inftmction  cofts  exactly 
the  value  of  the  fingle  book,  or  key,  ufed  by  the  reader, — the  dates 
of  the  other  boys,  together  with  the  rent  of  the  fchoolroom. 
This  method  may,  therefore,  mod  truly  be  pronounced  a  capital 
difcovery,  in  every  point  of  view  •,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  ft 
will  fpeedily  be  extended  from  the  fciences  to  the  arts,  which  feern 
all  to  admit  of  being  taught  upon  fimilar  principles. 

Pafling  over  the  fyftem  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  which  Mr 
Lancafter  has  devifed,  as  it  appears  to  us  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  fubjeft — the  nature  of  children — derived  as  much 
from  long  experience  as  from  juft  and  even  philofophical  rea- 
soning,— we  (hall  only  further  notice  the  fyftem  01  difcipline  which 
he  Superadded  to  hib  ot*er  grand  improvements^  Where  a  fchool 
of  100  or  150  boys  is  placed  under  the  tuition  of  four  or  five 
m  afters,  there  13  no  great  danger  of  diforder,— even  on  the  old 
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plan  of  inftruAibn*  where  only  one  boy  in  twenty  or  thirty  is  em- 
ployed at  a  time, — dill  lefs  in  the  new  fyftem,  where,  inftead  of 
fo  many  yawning,  or  whifpering  little  animals,  we  fee  nothing  but 
attention  and  animation,  and  hear  only  the  buz  of  induftry.  But 
where  a  (ingle  mailer  was  to  be  fet  over  the  fame  number  of  boys, 
-—and  ftill  more  where  the  number  was  to  be  increafed  to  800 
or  1000,  a  difcipline  behoved  to  be  introduced  which  fliould  en- 
able his  authority  to  reach  all  over  the  body9  and  fupply  the  want 
of  a£fcmal  infpe&ion.  A  fyftematic  arrangement  of  labour  was 
likewiffe  neceffarj,  where  claiTes  were  obliged  to  (hift  about  from 
place  to  place,  in  order  to  ufe  the  fame  printed  leflbns, — and 
change  from  talk  to  talk,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  mate- 
rials. Into  the  details  of  thefe  matters  we  cannot,  of  courfo,  now 
enter ;  but  it  may  be  enough  to  ftate,  in  general,  that  the  objc£fc 
U  attained  by  applying  to  a  fchool  the  organization  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  its  evolutions,  under  the  word  of  command.  Nor  {hall 
we  wapt  a  witnefs  to  vouch  for  its  perfeft  fuccefs,  in  fecuring  the 
order  and  regularity  of  the  operations,  if  the  reader  fhould  hap*. 
pen  to  have  feen  any  one  of  the  various  fe  mi  narks  now  eftabhlhed 
on  Mr  L  tncafter's  principles,  and  for  the*  moil  part  under  his  fu~ 
perinic ndance  ;  or  that  of  the  many  fchoolmafters  whom  he  has 
already  educated.  , 

Early  in  the  year  1803,  Mr  Lancafter  publifhed  the  firft  edition 
of  his  book,  containing  a  very  modeft,  natural  and  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  improvements  in  education  which  we  have  been 
tracing— with  the  exception  of  the  gre3teft  of  them  all,  however — 
the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic,  which  he  had  not  then  com* 
pleted.  An  account  of  it  was  given  in  his  fecond  edition,  pub* 
)tfhed  about  the  end  of  the  fame  year.  The  number  of  his  fcho- 
lars  had  increafed  to  above  300 ;  and  in  1805,  when  He  publifhed 
hit  third  edition,  he  announced,  that  700  boys  were  a&ually  taught 
for  260I.  at  his  fchool,  which,  with  a  very  fmall  additional  ex- 
prnfe,  he  intended  to  fit  for  the  reception  of  1000.  The  whole 
expenfe  of  educating  this  large  number,  he  eftimated  at  no  more 
than  3C0I. ;  and  an  eftablifhment  had  likewife  been  begun,  for  the 
education  of  fchoolmafters,  who  might  carry  his  methods  into  every 
part  of  the  country.  In  the  account  of  his  plan  which  Mr  Lan- 
cafter delivered  in  thefe  publications,  he  gratefully  acknowledged 
hit  obligations  to  Dr  Bell,  both  for  the  method  of  fandwriting  and 
of  fyllabic-fpelling,  or  the  study  of  fp^llirtg ,  claiming,  however, 
for  himfelf*  the  peculiar  mode  o  teaching  fpelling  which  we  have 
already  described.  He  alfo  represents  the  Madras  experiment 
as,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  fimilar  to  his  own  method  of 
teaching  by  monitors \  which,  however,  he  feems  not  to  have  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  either  of  the^new  plans,  but  to  have  been 
borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  th*  old  fchools. 

After 
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After  the  publication  of  the  third  edition,  and  when  not  only 
aU  Mr  Lancaster's  improvements  had  been  completed,  and  fully 
detailed  to  the  world  by  his  own  hand,  but  alfo  pra£tically  exhi- 
bited on  a  very  large  (bale  in  his  fchools,  Dr  Bell  puUiihed  a  fe- 
cond  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  in  fome  refpe&s  greatly  enlarged  * 
bat  omitting  ftveral  very  material  documents  which  the  firft  had 
contained.  .  For  example,— -the  letter  of  thanks  addrefled  to  htm 
by  the  four  matters  of  the  Male  Afylum,  and  in  which  they  de- 
scribe themfelves  as  teachers,  is  left  out  in  the  fecond  edition. 
Such  an  omifDon,  we  acknowledge,  is  unfortunate,  becaufe  it 
greatly  benefits  the  argument  of  Dr  Bell  and  his  friends,  who 
Have  attempted  to  (how,  that  thefe  men  were  not  exa&ly  teachers. 
Indeed,  the  fecond  edition  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  tbofe 
matters;  and,  fuppreffing  a  table -of  the  fchool  which  had  beea 
given  in  the  firft,  it  fubftitutes  an  arrangement  dofdy  resembling 
that  of  Mr  Lancafter,  already  both  defcribed  in  print,  and  exem- 
plified in  mod  fttccefsful  pra£tice.  In  1807,  the  Do&or  pubJiih- 
cd  a  third  edition,  with  more  omiflions  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fo 
many  additions,  that  the  original  48  pages  had  now  fwelled  into 
114,  notwithftanding  all  that  he  had  fupprefled.  As  a  fpecimea 
of  the  additions,  we  may  mention  a  chapter  on  the  union  of 
fchools  of  induftry  with  fchools  of  inftru&ion  ;  a  topic  which  had 
occupied  no  lefs  than  34  pages  of  Mr  Lancafter's  work*  He  alfo 
makes  mention  of  Hates  and  fpelling-cards,  to  which  no  allufion 
whatever  can  be  found  in  the  two  firft  editions.  Mr  Fox  now 
publilhed  his  '  Comparative  Fiewf '  and  took  notice  of  thofe  alter- 
ations; and  foon  after,  in  1809,  Dr  Bell  published  a  fourth  edi- 
tion, confiding  of  348  pages,  in  which  he  reftores  the  paflages 
and  documents  fupprefled  in  the  two  former  editions ;  and  adds  a 
variety  of  views,  which  we  can  fcarcely  conceive  that  he  (houid 
not  have  taken  from  Mr  Lancafter.  It  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  he, 
fat  the  firft  time,  extols  the  economy  of  the  Madras  plan  or  fyf- 
tem ;  and  recommends  k  as  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the 
lower  orders, — with  the  exception  already  commented  upon,  of 
writing  and  cyphering,  which  he  is  afraid  to  truft  them  with. 
The  aficrtions,  that,  by  his  fyftem,  one  matter  can  teach  1000 
boys ;  and  that  it  can  afford  inftruftion  at  she  rate  of  10s.,  7s.  or 
4s.,  according  to  the  number ; — a  fort  ions  which,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  them,  Lancafter  had  fully  proved,  by  a&ually  teaching  ele- 
ven hundred  at  that  rate ;  but  which  the  Madras  plan,  as  origi- 
nally defcribed,  was  utterly  inadequate  to  exemplify  : — Thefe  af- 
fertions  form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  improvements — we 
regret  to  fay  the  unacknowledged  and  unnoticed  improvements— 
which  Dr  BelTs  pamphlet  has,  in  its  progref*  to  the  ftate  of  a- 
fepok,.  derived  from  the  writings  and.  the  teaching  of  Jofeph  Lan- 
caftef. 

We 
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We  are  here  upon  ground  which  comprifes  the  very  gift  of  the 
controverfy,  into  which  we  are  forced,  fo  much  againft  our  inclin- 
ation. And  as,  from  the  fame  ground,  conchifions  will  fpring, 
ef  more  general  importance  than  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  individuals,  we  moft  ftop  the  reader  upon  it  for  a  moment 
longer.  Firft,  as  to  the  number  of  matters,— 4t  teems  vain  to 
deny  that  Mr  Lancafter's  fchool  was  the  only  one,  before  1 806,  m 
which  a  single  matter  taught  even  fo  many  as  200  boys.  The 
Madras  fchool  had  Dr  Bell  to  fuperintend— *a  fchoolmafter — and 
three  affiftant  matters.  How,  then,  can  we  allow  Dr  Bell  and 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  to  difcover,  now,  that  thofe  men  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fchool,  when,  in  1 797,  Dr  Bell  particularized  one 
of  them  (R.  Taylor)  as  having  *  a  general  charge. in  one  of  the 
schoolrooms  ; '  and  another  (F.  Johnfon)  as  '  the  schoolmaster  tot* 
had  a  general  charge ; ' — when  they  all  four,  in  their  letter  ofc 
thanks,  defcribe  themfehres  to  be '  employed  as  teachers  ;  '—and  when 
he,  in  his  anfwer,  treats  them  all  four  as  '  the  matters  of  the  Male 
Afymm ; '  putting  on  die  fame  footing,  the  three  affiftanta  and  the 

rfon  whom  he  allowed  to  be  a  fchoolmafter  properly  fo  called  i — 
it  not  exa&ly  one  of  Mr  Lancafter's  -improvement*,  that  he, 
even  for  a  body  of  1000  boys,  requires  no  one  to  a£fc  like  R  Tay- 
lor, who  has  *  a  general  charge  in  one  of  the  fchool-roome  ?  '— 
And  is  not  the  power  of  difpeniing  with  R.  Taylor,  that  which 
enables  Mr  Lancatter  to  boaft,  that  one  master  can  educate  1000 
children  ?  Dr  Bell  is  exadly  in  the  fituation  in  which  Mr  Lan- 
catter would  have  been,  had  he  made  this  boaft— challenged  an 
examination— and  allowed  us  unwarily  to  difcover  R.  Taylor  be* 
hind  the  door,  when  we  went  to  fee  whether  his  pretentions  were 
well  founded.  He  mail  abide  by  his  Madras  fchool,  and  be  tried 
by  his  firft  edition. 

Then,  as  to  the  grand  point  of  economy,  which  is,  in  truth, 
every  thing  in  this  inquiry-— but  is  only  now  brought  forward  by 
Dr  Bell,  and  not  even  now  considered  as  of  primary  importance 
by  bis  friend  Sir  Thomas  Bernard. — It  appears  that,  at  Madras, 
three  of  the  masters  had  50  pagodas  a  month — and  there  was  an- 
other whose  salary  is  not  mentioned  : — but,  take  the  medium  of  10 
pagodas  for  each,  and  we  have  (at  8s.  the  pagoda)  16/.  a  month,  or 
192/.  a  year.  But  Dr  Bell  was  there,  likewise,  much  in  the  man* 
ner  in  which  Mr  Lancaster  is  in  the  borough  school ;  and,  al- 
though he  states  that  he  declined  all  pecuniary  recompense  in  In- 
dia, Mr  Fox  (p.  41)  informs  us,  that  in  July  1797,  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  the  East  India  Company  settled  200/.  a  year  up- 
on him  as  a  compensation  *  for  his  having  given  up,  while  at  Ma- 
dras, the  remuneration  of  480/.  a  jwr,  to  which  he  was  entitled 
for, attending  the  Male  Asylum  School.  '—This  tallies  singularly 

.    with 
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with  the  statement  of  Dr  Bell  m  hid  first  edition,  tint  the  highest 
•alary  of  a  schoolmaster,  on  the  old  plan,  would  be  100  pagodas 
a  month — far  this  makes  exactly  the  odd  sum  of  4802.  a. year. 
No  doubt,  then,  this  wag  the  calculation  of  Dr  Bell's  natural  sa* 
Jary  ;— and  they  who  know  the  Honourable  Company,  and  their 
servants  at  the  presidencies,  will  hare  as  little  doubt  that  an  office 
of  this  value  has  not  been  suffered  to  expire  for  want  of  occu* 
pants.  Here,  then,  we  have,  in  masters'  salaries,  to  begin  with; 
672/.  a  year ;  to  which  must  be  added,  the' rent,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  a  schoolroom.  Furthermore,  a  sum  must  be  set  apart 
for  books,  writing  materials,  and  rewards ;  all  of  which  are,  evert 
in  the  last  stage  of  improvement  to  which  Dr  Bell  has  brought 
hfo  plan,  •  viz.  *  in  his  last  edition,  out  of  all  comparison,  more 
costly  than  in  Mr  Lancaster's  system.  Each  child  must  have  ail 
the  books  used,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  must 
use  paper,  pen  and  ink  from  the*  beginning  of  his  writing ;  and 
the  rewards,  consisting  of  so  much  money  by  the  week,  to  nuK 
niters  and  boys  who  excel  in  each  class,  amount,  as  we  have  cal- 
culated from  Sir  T  Bernard's  account  of  the  Barrington  school, 
to  38/.  a  year  for  200  boys.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate' the 
books  and  paper  on  this  plan  at  less  than  tOOt  a  year,  being  t0& 
a  boy  ;  so  that  900/.  must  be  required  to  clear  all  expenses  :— <-But, 
Call  it  only  800/.,  which  is  allowing  nothing  for  rent  and  other  ex* 
penses  of  the  room — the  result  is,  that  Dr  Bell's  plan  educates 
the  children  of  the  poor  at  four  pounds  a  head  by  the  year,  which 
is  three  times  as  much  as  the  expense  of  the  first  Qrammar  School 
m  Scotland  ;  and,  instead  of  being  a  very  cheap,  turns  out  to  be 
a  very  costly  education.  Nay,  were  we  to  deduct  the  superin- 
tendant's  salary,  the  expense  would  be,  allowing  only  50/.  for  the 
room,  880/.,  or  38  shillings  a  head,  which  is  half  as  much  a- 
gain  as  the  High  School  of  this  City.  In  truth,  the  want  of  e- 
conomy  is  inherent  in  Dr  Bell's  system— even  in  its  latest  state 
of  improvement ;  for  many  of  the  expenses  increase  exactly 
with  the  number  taught,  Thus,  rewards,  books,  and  writing  ma- 
terials, form  a  large  item  for  each  boy,  not  less  than  14  or  15  shil- 
lings, at  the  lowest  computation  -,  and  the  proportion  is  the  same  in 
a  school  of  1000,  and  in  one  of  100.  The  beauty  of  Mr  Lancas- 
ter's principle  is,  thar  it  diminishes  this,  like  every  other  expense 
of  education,  in  proportion  as  the  numbers  taught  are  increased  ; 
while,  even  to  the  smallest  schools,  it  brings  those  charges  far  be- 
low the  estimates  of  the  other  scheme.  Ot  this  even  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard  seems  to  have  been  sensible;   for  he  says,  (p.  lei) — > 

*  Upon  the  last  article,  the  economy  oj  a  school,  Mr  Lancaster 

*  is  above  all  praise.  In  this  respect  he  wi*l  be  found  to  surpass 
4  Dr  Bell,  even  when  the  misconceptions  which  have  been  enter- 

c  tained 
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•  tuned  by  some  persons,  respecting  his  Madras  school,  shall  hare 
«  been  entirely  done  away ; '  an  admission  which,  like  most  of 
his  ra!  uable  tract,  does  much  honour  to  the  worthy  baronet's  can* 
dour — though  we  lament,  that  he  should  hare,  from  an  oversight; 
added  a  few  words,  rather  underrating  the  point  of  economy,  in 
which,  truly,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  question  between  the 
two  plans  lies,  and  the  whble,  or  nearly  the  whole  merit  of  ei« 
iher,  as  compared  with  the  old  system,  is  comprised. # 

We  have  now  only  to  refume  the  hiitory  of  the  two  plans,  in 
order  to  complete  this  comparative  view,  both  of  their  feveral  me- 
rits, and  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  two  inventors  affect  their 
claims  to  originality.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  our  preference  of 
Mr  LancafteT  to  Dr  B  Jl  (fincc  we  are  compelled  to  contraft  men 
who  ought  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  fellow* labourers,  and 
not  as  rivals)  refts,  if  poffible,  yet  mote  confidently  upon  the 
branch  of  the  ftatement  which  remains,  than  even'  upon  th* 
material  points  already  eftabltfhed. 

•  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  Dr  Brll  retired  to  a  diftant 

Crt  of  the  country  as  foon  as  his  pamphlet  was  publiihed.  There 
remained  occupied  with  the  facrcd  duties  of  his  profeffion,  and, 
for  above  eight  years,  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards  car* 
vying  the  Madras  method  into  pra&ice.  He  drops  a  hint  once  a~ 
bout  a  Sunday  fchool  in  his  parifli ;  but,  had  it  contained  any  ex- 
emplification of  his  principles,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  described 
that  institution.  In  the  end  of  Dtcember  1806,  we  are  informed, 
that,  one  month  before,  a  fchool  on  his  plan  had  been  begun  at  Swan- 
age  ;  and  this  is  the  firft  and  the  lad  time  that  we  hear  of  it.  After- 
wards, he  refers  us  to  two  other  fchool*  on  his  principles,  as  in- 
ftances  of  their  application  to  pra&ice.  But  one  of  thefe,  the 
Mary-le-bone  feminary,  was  vifited  by  Mr  Fox ;  and  he  found, 
to  his  no  fmall  furprife,  that  this  fchool  had  been  organized  by 
Mr  Lancaster  on  kis  own  principles,  and  that  a  vote  ot  thanks  to 
him,  on  that  account,  had  been  paflVd  by  the  fubfcribers,  the 
worthy  Dean  of  Weftminfter  being  in  the  chair :— the  other,  at 

W  ;t*rinnel,' 

*  In  another  passage  of  his  work,  Sir  Thomas  repeats  the  same 
inaccuracy  rather  more  in  detail.  He  objects  to  Mr  Lancaster's  me- 
thod of  making  one  book  serve  for  the  whole  school :  and  gives  us 
his  reason,  that  a  book  is  a  gratification  to  a  child.    *  I  cms,  '  sa> ,  he, 

•  property  to  them— it  is  a  crowu  and  a  sceptre  to  them. '  (p.  9*) ; 
forgetting  that  the  question  is.  whether  th<»  child  can  afford  to  have 
the  crown  and  sceptre.  And  as  for  the  assertion  which  follows,  that 
20s*  a  year  will  supply  books  to  a  whole  school  of  100  boys ;  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption,  that  only  one  little  book  shall  be  used,  and 
that,  at  die  price  at  which  a  religious  society  distributes  it  from  a  pe- 
culiar fund. 
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Whitechapel,  was  then  juft  fet  on  foot.  The  Barrbgton  fchool* 
very  recently  eftabliQied  under  Dr  Bell's  immediate  fuperintend* 
ance,  (for  he  enjoys  a  large  (alary  as  mafter  of  Sherborne  hofpi- 
tal,  and  has,  we  are  informed,  no  other  occupation  than  the  care 
of  the  fchooi  *)  educates,  or  is  intended  to  educate,  1 20  boys. 

Such  hare  been  the  a&ual  practical  exertions  of  Dr  Bell  to 
propagate  the  fyftem  of  popular  education.  He  did  nothing 
till  Mr  Lancafter's  fchools  were  bellowing  education  on  thou-* 
finds — were  known  by  reputation  everywhere — and  admitted,  by 
all  who  faw  them,  to  be  a  completely  fuccefsful  experiment  on 
a  very  large  (cak.  He  then  began  to  eftablifh  fome  feminaries  on 
the  Madras  plan ;  and,  in  five  years,  be  has  fet  a-going  three, 
one  of  which  we  know  nothing  about,  except  that,  when  it  was  a 
month  old,  we  were  told  it  had  been  begun ; — another  of  which 
is  dill  in  its  firft  infancy,  and  is  fupported  by  every  fort  of  coftly 
patronage  and  gratuitous  endowment ;  f  and  the  whole  of  which 
put  together,  do  not  profefs  to  educate  more  boys  than  one  of 
Lancaster's  fchools  ufed  to  do,  before  he  had  extended  his  fubferip- 
tion  and  enlarged  his  plan  in  1 805. 

During  the  fame  five  years,  Mr  Lancafter's  fyftem  has  been  ad- 
vancing with  the  fteadinefs  derived  from  the  firm  conftru&km  of  air 
its  parts,  and  their  artift-like  combination.  Hedevifed  the  principles, 
and  executed  the  mechanifm  with  his  own  hand ;  and  the  invention 
derives  a  vaft  portion  of  its  merits  from  the  mafter  having  fbown  all 
mankind  how  he  hirnfelf  ufes  it.  By  his  indefatigable  adivity,  he 
has  trained  numberiefs  perfons  fit  to  carry  the  pra&ical  benefits  of 
his  difcovery  over  the  whole  world ;  and  he  has  made  the  tour  of 
nearly  the  whole  ifland,  every  where  exciting  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity to  cooperate  with  his  honed  zeal,  and  eftabhihing,  by 
their  means,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  feminaries,  which  may 
at  once  educate  the  poor  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
fcrve  as  patterns  for  the  imitation  of  other  diftri&s,  but  which 
all  the  pamphlets  that  could  be  printed  would  never  have  founded", 
nor  even  encouraged  men  to  attempt,  without  the  marvellous  ft* 
mulus  communicated  by  an  able  and  accomplilhed  enthufiaft,  and 
the  well-grounded  confidence  infpired  by  having  the  adual  inven- 
tor 
■   - 

#  It  is  a  painful,  but  necessary  part  of  all  controversies,  that  the 
disputants  must  be  ever  putting  the  bystanders  on  their  guard  a- 
gainst  listening  to  undue  insinuations.  We  therefore  desire,  once 
more,  to  have  it  understood,  that  we  view  die  preference  bestowed 
on  Dr  Bell  as  equally  honourable  to  his  patron  and  hiimelf. 

\  There  are  houses  and  gardens  at  the  Barrington  school,  for  a 
number  of  boys,  on  a  foundation  ;  and  a  perpetual  provision  made  for 
tiris,  by  the  munificence  of  the  right  reverend  founder^ 
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tpr  for  a  fellow-labourer.  Had  Dr  Bell's  plan  been  publifhed 
twenty  years  ago,  in  its  lad  and  mod  perfeft  form — nay,  had  it 
even  coincided  entirely  with  the  other,  and  had  no  man,  but  he  a- 
lone,  ever  pretended  to  any  invention  of  methods,  or  difcovery  of 
principles — if,  in  fuch  circumftances,  we  were  now  called  upon 
to  fay  who  founded  the  new  fydem  of  education,  and  to  record, 
for  the  veneration  of  poflerity,  the  man  who  had  made  the  blef- 
fings  of  knowledge  as  common  as  the  light  of  the  fun,  we  could 
not  caft  our  eye  for  one  moment  over  the  ted  fa£i  that  has  been 
unfolded,  without  pronouncing  the  name  of  Jofeph  Lnncader. 

We  deeply  regret  to  find,  that  Dr  Bell  has  not  had  the  pru- 
dence and  good  fenfe — we  fay  nothing  of  generofity  or  courage-— 
to  allow  this  fimple-minded  and  mod  dcferving  man,  a  merit  which 
he  cannot,  by  any  ftretch  of  felf-complacency,  pretend  to  difpute 
with  him.  And  herein  lies  the  charge  which,  we  are  unwillingly 
compelled  to  admit,  has  funk  mod  in  our  minds  againd  that  reve- 
rend perfon.  We  could  have  pardoned  the  fenfelefs  didinftion. 
between  teaching  writing  and  reading,  and  paiTed  over  the  alarm, 
led  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  «  who  are  doomed  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  daily  labour  >  *  (hould  be  too  much  elevated  by  indruQion. 
In  favour  of  fo  considerable  a  bencfaftor  of  fociety,  we  could  have 
done  a  little  violence  to  our  fufpicious  habits  ;  and  imputed  fuch. 
doctrines  to  fincere,  though  groundlefs  fears,  and  to  the  remains 
of  narrow-minded  notions.  We  could  have  exercifed  a  fimilar 
charity  towards  his  mod  ludicrous  rant  about  c  throwing  aside  the 
horn-book  of  our  ancestors ; '  and  refrained,  or  endeavoured  to  re- 
frain from  tracing,  in  the  various  infinuations  againd  liberal  opi- 
nions which  his  writings  contain,  a  fellowmip  of  feeling,  if  not 
of  motives,  with  the  Diubenies,  the  Trimmers,  and  the  Sprys. 
But  when  we  find  Dr  Bell  printing  book  after  book,  to  explain 
his  fydem, — years  and  years  after  Mr  Lnncader  had,  by  the  mod 
unwearied  exertions,  we  will  only  fay  of  bodily  labour,  fucceed- 
ed  completely  in  carrying  every  one  principle  of  that  fcheme  into 
complete  practical  effict,  and  in  fpreading  the  beneficial  ufe  of  it 
over  the  whole  ifland  j  and  when,  in  thofc  books,  Dr  B^ll  does 
not  even  make  mention  of  Mr  Lancader,  * — offers  him  no  ac- 
knowledgement for  his  corporeal  fatigues — (we  go  no  further) — 
tenders  him  no  thanks  for  having,  we  will  call  it,  taken  the  trou- 
ble of  adopting  and  difleminating  his  doclrines — prefents  to  him 
no  gratulations  upon  the  unhoped  for  fuccefs  which  had  at- 
tended his  preaching  and  his  practice  of  thofe  dodtrines — nay* 
deigns  not  even  to  record  the  faft,  fo  important  to  his  uwnfawe, 

vol.  xvn.  ho.  33.  F  that 


•  Unless,  indeed,  at  the  foot  of  one  page ,  where  ho  alludes  to  his 
pamphlet,  in  order  to  speak  slightingly  of  i:. 
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that  the  Madras  fyftem  had  wonderfully  profpered  in  England  un- 
der the  management  of  one  Jofeph  Lancafter — (need  we  clear  out 
pofition  by  any  further  admiflions  ? — can  we  ftrip  the  one  man  any 
clofer,  in  order  to  try  the  other's  conduct,  and  fcrutinize  his  mo- 
tives ?) — truly  this  filence  is  too  unnatural  even  to  be  myfterious, 
and,  in  our  ears  —  do  all  we  can  to  (hut  them — to  ftop  them  up  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  man's  former  merits,  it  loudly  rings  a  dif- 
tin£b  charge  againft  the  reverend  gentleman,  of  pitiful  jealoufy  to- 
wards one  whom  he  may  be  defirous  of  thinking  his  imitator,  but  to- 
wards whom  he  thus  betrays  the  feelings  of  a  difappointed  rival* 
But  if  the  jealoufy  be  denied,  then  is  it  time  to  infer  a  (till  graver 
accufation  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  Dr  Bell  muft  be  conftdered  as  leagued 
in  mo(l  unnatural  union  with  the  combination  of  bigots  and  time- 
fervers,  againft  one  of  the  greateft  benefaftors  of  his  fpecies. 

The  efforts  of  that  combination  were,  as  we  before  obferved, 
molt  unfortunately  aided  by  the  accident  of  fir  Bell's  right  reve- 
rend patron's  calling  him  from  his  retirement  to  bring  forward  his 
claims  to  originality,  and  to  afiift  in  the  eftablilhment  of  fchools. 
The  clamour  which  had  gone  forth  partially,  and  with  little  fuc* 
cefs,  againft  Mr  Lancafter,  was  now  renewed,  under  the  form  of 
afcribing  all  the  merit  to  Dr  Bell — laviihly  applauding  his  method, 
and  decrying  his  competitor's.  The  attempt,  however,  to  obftruct 
Mr  Lancafter's  courfe,  failed  fo  fignally,  that  we  (hall  fpare  our- 
felves  the  trouble  of  again  alluding  to  the  fa£ts.  The  royal  and 
noble  patronage  *  ftill  ftood  in  the  way  of  any  very  grofs  viola- 
tions, of  decency  towards  his  principles  and  character  ;  and,  what- 
soever was  to  be  thrown  out  againft  the  tendency  of  his  fyftern» 
or  againft  his  motives,  behoved  to  be  guardedly  conveyed  by  infinu- 

ation, 

*  To  enumerate  the  distinguished  persons  who  have  publicly  gi- 
ven their  support  to  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  system,  would  take  up  far 
more  room  than  we  can  now  spare  for  this  subject.  Yet  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  recording,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
the  name  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr  H.  Bathurst  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
who,  to  the  many  proofs  ofL  liberality — of  mild  and  intrepid  philan- 
thropy which  his  pastoral  life  affords — has  lately  added  that  of  a 
public  sermon  in  favour  of  Joseph  Lancaster  and  his  plan  of  educa- 
tion. In  Scotland,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  it  has  hitherto  met  with 
no  opposition  from  any  party  in  our  church  ;  and  diat  the  establish- 
ed clergy  in  general  have  indicated  a  laudable  zeal  for  its  universal 
adoption.  One  clergyman,  indeed,  not  of  the  Establishment,  and  not 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  very  resectable  communion  to  which  he  be- 
longs— has  emulated,  as  we  understand,  the  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  and 
made  the  pulpit  the  vehicle  of  his  calumnies  against  Lancaster.  As  we 
do  not  apprehend  any  groat  mischief  from  his  exertions,  we  have  no 
wish  that  he  should  be  made  to  expiate  this,  as  he  has  expiated  other 
calumnies. 
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ation,  rather  than  launched  in  the  common  (hape  of  a  try.  Mr 
Lancafter  was  ftigmatized  as  a  Quaker — the  tenets  of  that  inno- 
cent and  amiable  fed  were  abufed  ; — and  then,  in  order  to  height- 
en the  charge  againft  Mr  Lancafter,  at  the  expcnfe  of  confiftenc^ 
as  well  as  truth,  he  wis  faid  to  be  a  perfon  whom  his  fett  renoun- 
ced. Bat  the  cxpe&cd  fuccefs  of  Dr  Bell's  plan,  from  the  pa- 
tronage he  had  recently  met  with,  foon  garc  a  new  turn  and  a 
bolder  form  to  the  argument  \  and  the  watchmen  of  the  Church 
(as  thefe  unquiet  perions  are  fond  of  calling  themfelres)  now  o* 
penly  founded  the  alarm  of  danger  to  the  Eftabhfhment,  from  the 
lyftero  of  the  man  whom  the  Royal  Head  of  the  Church  had  gra* 
cioufly  deemed  worthy  of  his  peculiar  favour  and  protedliort* 

The  Archdeacon  Daubeny  once  more  ascended  the  pulpit;  and 
raised  again,  within  the  walls  of  St  Paul's,  that  voice  of  persecu- 
tion, with  which  he  had  made  Sarum  echo.  He  warned  hid  bre- 
thren to  be  on  their  guard  against  *  the  projected  improvements] 
1  in  the  education  of  the  poor. '  He  accused  Mr  Lancaster  of 
excluding  from  his  plan  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
plan  itself,  he  stigmatized,  as  *  calculated  to  answer  no  one  pur- 
1  pose,  so  much,  as  that  of  amalgamating  the  great  body  of  the" 
1  people  into  one  great  deistical  compound  *, '  and  he  designated 
Mr  Lancaster  as  one  who,  in  these  *  days  of  rebuke  and  bias- 

*  phemy, '  had  become  the  author  of  *  a  deceitful  institution*** 

*  the  whole  secret  of  which,  foT  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  the* 
(  effect  of  all  established  opinions, '  consisted  in  teaching  '  the 

*  rejection  of  all  peculiar  tenets, '  and  the  adoption  of  *  a  kind 

*  o/  philosophical  deism  ; ' — an  institution  *  which  called  to  mind 

*  the  crafty  design  of  the  apostate  Julian  to  confound  Christian!- 
(  ty9  by  encouraging  dissension,  as  the  best  means  of  gradually 
1  extirpating  the  name  of  Christ  from  the  earth. '  Finally,  this, 
reverend  person  plainly  stated,  that  the  '  Archdeceiver  \  himself 
(meaning,  as  we  conjecture,  not  Bonaparte,  but  only  Satan) 
had  an  interest  in  the  new  system  of  education,  in  as  much  as 
this  '  industrious  promoter  of  heresy  would  not  fail  to  turn  it  to 
€  the  promotion  of  infidelity. '  * 

F2  let 

*  In  other  tracts,  die  abuse  of  Mr  Lancaster  and  the  Quakers  is 
still  more  unmeasured,  particularly  in  a  *  Dialogue  between  a  Master, 
and  Apprentice, '  supposed  to  speak  pretty  correctly  the  sentiments 
of  the  persons  of  whom  we  are  treating.  The  Quakers  are  there  dc. 
nominated  '  an  antichristian  tccL '  It  is  said,  that  *  the  brood  of 
them  was  of  the  most  unpromising  kind,  from  their  first  batching.  * 
The  term  ligot  is  stated  to  be  '  engraved  on  their  door j '  an  J,  of 
the  sect  which  destroyed  the  African  slave  trade,  it  is  observed,  that 
little  good  can  be  expected  from  their  efforts,  either  in  church  ot 
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Let  us  hope  that  such  topics  failed  altogether  of  success.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  cannot  be  denied*  that  one  charge  is  mixed  up  with 
them,  which  has  attracted  the  notice  of  a  few  among  the  more 
worthy  and  rational  portion  of  churchmen — a  charge  which,  we 
grieve  to  say,  for  a  short  season,  had  some  influence  in  creating 
alarm  against  the  new  system.  This  accusation  resolves  itself  in- 
to  a  single  point.  Mr  Lancaster  teaches  no  particular  religious 
articles  :— -To  which  the  plain  answer  always  has  been,  that  he 
teaches  reading, — writfflg,-— and  arithmetic.  He  gives  his  pupils 
a  key,  by  which  they  may  unlock  all  the  stores  of  sacred  know- 
ledge. But,  moreover,  he  teaches  the  Scriptures: — daily  and 
hourly  does  he  set  before  his  scholars  the  history  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  as  delivered  by  his  Apostles.  There  is  not  a 
word  taught  in  his  schools,  that  is  not  taken  from  the  writings  of 
the  inspired  penmen.  All  this  is  granted  :  No  one  can  venture 
to  deny  it  \  His  bitterest  adversaries  explicitly  admit  it.  But,  will 
it  be  believed,  that  this  does  not  satisfy  them  ?  Will  it  be  cre- 
dited, that,  in  the  nineteenth  century — in  a  Protestant  country 
—in  times  signalized  by  nothing  more  than  the  zeal  displayed  a- 
gainst  the  Romish  religion,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  of  every  kind 
which  that  zeal  demands ;— will  it  be  credited,  that  the  very  fac- 
tion, whose  outcries  against  Popery  are  the  loudest,  and  whose 
demeanour  towards  its  professors  is  the  most  intolerant,  have  not 
blushed  to  use  the  very  worst  arguments  of  the  Romish  bigots, 
and  to  proclaim  the  dangers  of  entrusting  an  unprepared  multi- 
tude with  the  free  use  of  the  Scriptures  ?  To  teach  merely  the 
Bible,  it  seems,  is  to  encourage  dissent,  heresy,  latitudinarian 
principles,  indifference,  deism,  infidelity,  irreligion.  And  we 
grieve  to  say,  that  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  himself,  whom  we  have 
found  in  general  so  candid  towards  the  new  system— so  fair,  and 
even  liberal,  towards  Mr  Lancaster,  in  other  topics — so  favour- 
able even  to  his  method  of  teaching  the  Scriptures— 4ends  a  kind 
of  sanction  to  this  worst  of  Popish  abominations,  in  one  passage 
of  his  tract,  where  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  Bible  should  not  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  children,  until  after  they  have  gone  through 
a  preparatory  course  of  religious  instruction.  *  How  much  more 
enlightened  and  rational  an  authority  have  we  in  the  conduct  of 
the  King  of  England,— the  Patron  of  the  Lancastrian  system  ! — 
and  how  noble  is  the  commentary  upon  it,  which  his  own  me- 
morable 

*  The  worthy  Baronet  (we  cannot  too  often  commend  him  for  it) 
boldly  defends  the  religious  part  of  Mr  Lancaster'  •,  course  of  tui- 
tion ;  but  the  reprehensible  passage  alluded  to  in  the  text,  comes  in- 
to his  account  of  Dr  Bell's  course  of  reading.  It  may  possibly  be 
an  oversight. 
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morable  speech  to  the  author  of  the  system,  affords !  We  allude 
to  that  exalted  saying  of  bis  (which,  we-  own,  strikes  us  as  infi- 
nitely finer  than  the  celebrated  wish  of  Henry  IV.  of  France?f 
that  €  he  hoped  to  see  the  dayy  'when  evert/  poor  child  in  his  domi- 
nions should  be  able  to  read  Aw  Bible  ! ' 

When  this  truly  Christian  and  truly  patriotic  wish  is  accom- 
plished, we,  for  our  parts,  shall  think,  that  an  inestimable  benefit 
has  been  conferred  on  that  generation,  and  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage obtained  for  the  whole  community.  But  even  those  who 
may  think  differently,  have  no  reason,  on  this  account,  to  under- 
value the  discovery  of  Mr  Lancaster.  The  system  which  he  has 
invented,  may  be  applied  to  teach  the  Catechism  as  well  as  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  should  be  extolled  and  adopted,  therefore,  by  all 
those  who  really  wish  to  see  the  Catechism  familiar  to  all  the 
children  in  the  kingdom.  Mr  Lancaster  does  net  bind  over  the 
schoolmasters  whom  he  instructs,  to  take  all  their  lessons,  as  he 
himself  does,  from  the  inspired  writings  alone.  He  has  no  ob- 
jection that  they  should  employ  his  method  to  imprint  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England,— or  the  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Scotish  church, — or  the  Liturgy  of  the  Romanists,  upon  the 
minds  of  their  respective  disciples.  All  that  he  wants  is,  that  his 
method  should  be  made  known  and  adopted; — and  all  that  his  advo- 
cates want  is,  that  the  merit  of  discovering,  and  of  bringing  that  mew 
thod  to  practical  perfection,  should  be  ascribed  to  him  who  deserves 
it.  What  should  we  think  of  the  liberality  of  those  who  should 
pretend  to  undervalue  the  invention  of  printings  because  the  in- 
ventor happened  to  be  a  sectary  ?— or  of  their  common  sense, 
who  should  cry  out  against  its  general  adoption,  upon  the  same 
orthodox  ground  i  Yet  printing  is  not  more  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  diffuse  all  truth  and  all  knowledge,  than  the  beautiful 
discovery  of  Mr  Lancaster.  Considering  him,  indeed,  as  the 
tele  practical  teacher  of  that  inestimable  discovery,— the  only  per- 
son from  whom,  as  yet,  this  art  of  universal  instruction  can  be* 
safely  derived, — we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  most  fortunate 
and  providential  circumstance,  that  he  should  happen  to  belong 
to  a  sect  which  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  i;s 
peculiar  doctrines  in  a  system  of  elementary  education.  If  the 
inventor  of  this  valuable  method  had  been  a  bigotted  Catholic — 
a  sour  Presbyterian — or  a  narrow* minded  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  had,  consequently,  insisted  upon  exemplifying 
it  only  in  teaching  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  his  own  particular 
church, — it  is  evident  that  none  but  the  members  of  that  church 
could  have  derived  any  benefit  from  his  exertions ;  and  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  persons  of  another  persuasion  to 
hare  acquired  that  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  cf  it,  which 

F  3  iuijjU 
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might  qualify  them  to  act  as  schoolmasters  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  congregations.  The  unexceptionable  demeanour  of 
Mr  Lancaster,  however,  can  revolt  none ;  and  holds  out  an  ac- 
ceptable invitation  to  all.  He  appears,  in  his  school,  as  a  Chris- 
tian only, — teaching  nothing  but  what  all  Christians  agree  in  re- 
vering,—and  desiring  them  all  to  come  and  learn,  from  his  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  Bible,  how  every  thing  else  that  they  may 
wish  to  add  to  it,  may  be  most  effectually  taught. 

The  real  motive  of  the  opposition  which  has  been  attempted 
to  Mr  Lancaster,  is,  we  will  venture  to  say,  by  no  means  the  fear 
of  infidelity,  but  of  dissent  \  and  it  is  truly  pitiable  to  see  Dr 
Bell  himself  among  the  first  in  furnishing  us  with  proofs  of  this 
assertion.  He  has  not  scrupled,  indeed,  to  insinuate,  in  his  last 
publication  (p.  3  i7),  that  the  instruction  of  youth  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  parochial  clergy  5  and  that  schoolmasters  should  be 
licensed  by  the  bishop.  After  stating  that  such  is  the  law  {which 
it  is  not),  he  suggests,  that  *  little  more  remains  to  be  done,  than 

*  to  givi  it  consistency,  uniformity  and  stability ; '  (that  is  to  say, 
to  repeal  the  existing  statutes)  5  and  he  adds,  that  *  it  may  suf- 

*  fice  for  the  present,  to  begin  wi'h  putting  Sunday  schools  for 
f  the  poor  under  existing  and  appropriate  authorities.  * 

We  certainly  do  not  quote  this  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
legal  argument  with  the  reverend  author.  We  do  not  mean  to  take 
the  trouble  of  reminding  him,  that  all  manner  of  toleration  has 
now,  for  above  thirty  years,  been  the  right  of  dissenting  teachers  by 
statute,  as  it  always  was,  in  sound  policy  and  natural  justice.  Nor 
do  we  intend  to  upbraid  him  with  referring,  for  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  to  obsolete  canons,  which  denounce  a  series  of  excom- 
munications against  persons  guilty  of  omissions,  habitual  to  al- 
most every  British  subject,  of  whatever  religious  denomination. 
But  we  state  the  substance  of  Dr  Bell's  suggestion,  for  the  sake 
pf  recording  the  fact,  that  there  exist  certain  persons,  whose  al- 
most avowed  designs  are  hostile  to  toleration — who  are  prepar- 
ing the  minds  of  the  people  for  attempts  to  extend  the  powers  of 
the  hierarchy  —  who,  not  content  with  seeing  the  Established 
Church  in  possession  (we  thank  God,  in  undisturbed,  undisput- 
ed, unenvied  possession)  of  the  privileges  so  conducive  to  the 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  welfare  ot  the  realm — would  mad- 
ly seek  to  extend  her  power,  and  lessen  her  security ; — to  exalt 
her  name,  and  debase  her  character  \ — to  clothe  her  with  new  at- 
tributes, and  bring  into  jeopardy  her  very  existence.  Now, 
therefore,  we,  in  our  turn,  must  be  permitted  to  speak  of  dan- 
gers, and  to  occupy  ourselves  with  alarms  ; — we  must  presume 
to  warn  and  admonish  ; — we  must  denounce,  as  enemies  to  the 
peace  and  liberties  of  the  community  most  certainly,  but  as  worse 

enemies^ 
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enemies,  if  it  be  possible,  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and  the 
whole  religious  interests  of  England,  those  who  first,  by  half- 
concealed  stratagem,  and  now  by  more  than  half-declared  aggres- 
sions— undermining  where  they  durst  nor  assault,  and  attacking 
what  they  hoped  to  find  defenceless — woujd  wage  war  against  the 
dearest  rights  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  clergy 
in  trouble  and  shame— and  lay  society  itself  waste,  in  order  that 
the  Church  might  pass  through  the  highest  perils,  to  the  most  cer- 
tain Corruption.  Against  the  machinations  of  such  men,  we 
warn,  above  all,  the  wise  and  pious  part  of  the  sacred  order  to 
which  they  belong,  and  the  temporal  rulers  whose  ears  they  may 
perhaps  seek  to  gain,  by  promises  of  assistance  vnd  support.  Dis- 
trusting both  our  authority  and  our  powers  of  persuasion,  we 
would  warn  both  those  classes,  in  the  language  of  the  most  power* 
ful  supporter  of  the  Establishment  who  was  ever  suffered  to  die 
unmitred — *  The  single  end, '  says  Dr  Paley,  *  which  we  ought 

*  to  propose  by  religious  establishments,  is  the  preservation  and 
1  communication  of  religious  knowledge.  Every  other  idea,  and 
4  every  other  end,  that  have  been  mixed  with  this — as  the  mak- 

*  ing  of  the  Church  an  engine,  or  even  an  ally  of  the  State — con* 

*  verting  it  into  the  means  of  strengthening  or  of  dijfusing  influ- 
1  ence — or  regarding  it  as  a  support  of  regal,  in  opposition  ta 
4  popular  forms  of  government — have  served  only  to  debase  the 
'  institution,  and  to  introduce  into  it  numerous  corruptions  and 
4  abuses. '  * 

Whoever  has  done  us  the  honour  to  follow  us  through  the  de» 
tail  which  we  have  now  brought  to  a  close,  will  probably  be  pre* 
pared  to  admit,  among  others,  the  following  positions. 

That  the  new  system  of  education  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
cheap,  rapid,  and  easy  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  an  unprece- 
dented degree. 

That  the  merit  of  devising  it  belongs  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  f 
although  one  of  its  principles  had  been  previously  known  to  Dr 
Bell,  and  exemplified  in  the  school  at  Madras,  but  without  those 

F  4  other 

•   Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  vol.  II.  p  SQ.3. 

f  It  is  admitted  by  Sir  T.  Bernard,  that  no  charge  of  borrowing 
from  Dr  Bell  can  possibly  be  brought  against  Mr  Lancaster.  In- 
deed, he  accuses  both  Mr  Lancaster  and  his  defenders,  of  never  hav* 
ing  *  examined  Dr  Bell's  principl/s  or  their  application  ;'  (p.  103.) 
And,  if  they  never  did  understand  them,  Dr  Bell  himself  furnishes 
their  best  apology  ;  for,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  and  the 
publication  of  three  editions  of  his  plan,  he  announces  the  purpose 
of  additional  matter  in  the  fourth  to  be,  to  c  give  minute  and  pen  lieu* 
far  instruct  ions  for  reducing  his  scheme  to  practice* '     p.  'J9. 
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other  principles  which,  when  taken  together,  constitute  the 
system. 

That  to  Joseph  Lancaster,  alone,  belongs  the  praise  of  inttoduo 
ing  the  new  system  into  practice*  and  enabling  mankind  to  bene- 
fit by  it,  and  preparing  the  way  for  its  universal  reception. 

Tnat  the  plan  pursued  by  Dr  Bell,  and  recently  attempted  to  be 

set  up  in  opposition  to  Mr  Lancaster's,  has  no  one  peculiarity 

.  which  can  entitle  it  to  a  preference ;  while,  on  the  c#ntrary,*it 

is  deficient  in  many  of  the  most  important  points,  and  especially 

fails  in  the  article  of  economy. 

Lastly,  That,  while  great  praise  is  due  to  Dr  Bell  for  his  ex- 
ertions in  Madras,  and  for  his  attempts  in  England,  there  is  no 
good  whatever  to  be  expected  from  any  endeavours  to  keep  alive 
the  opposition  to  Mr  Lancaster,  commenced  by  his  friends ;  but 
that  every  real  friend  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  will  consider 
the  system  of  the  latter  as  the  only  one  well  adapted  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  that  desirable  object. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  adding  (as  was  our  intention)  a  sketch  of  the 
proceedings  of  Mr  Lancaster's  friends,  and  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  liberal  and  persevering  exertions  in  behalf  of 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  IV.  Code  dJ  Instruction  Criminette ;  Edition  con  forme  d 
Vcdition  originals  dti  Bulletin  des  Lois ;  suivi  des  Molifi  ex- 
po>i$  par  les  Conseillers  d'Etat,  et  des  Rapports  /aits  par  la 
Commission  dc  Legislation  du  Corps  Legislati/,  *ur  chaeun  des 
Lois  qui  composent  le  Code.     A  Paris,  1809. 

Tt  sounds  a  little  like  the  beginning  of  a  Tritical  Essay  to  say, 
•*  thnt  there  is  nothing  which  it  is  of  so  much  consequence  for 
a  people  to  know,  as  the  excellences  and  defects  of  their  laws. 
But  it  is  not  quite  tritical,  we  believe,  to  say,  that  it  is  of  in* 
finitely  more  consequence  that  they  should  know  the  defects 
thjn  the  excellences  of  their  laws  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
with  which  they  are  so  unwilling  to  be  made  acquainted.  The 
Ittrie  sentiment  of  personal  consequence,  attaches  itself  to  all 
the  in&tn^ons  under  which  we  have  b^en  accustomed  to  live. 
O'T  family,  our  country,  our  laws,  cur  jTovernment, — must  be 
bett^i  thm  all  ether  fair. i lies,  crannies,  laws  and  governments! 
— and  in  this  ?^;vr,  which  is  habitual  to  the  greatest  part  of 
rurfcir.^,  zui  ;o  tie  le-^t  enlightened  the  most  remarkably,  we 
vouki  rather  b:;r  A\  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defects  of 

our 
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cur  laws,  than  allow  that  there  can  be  any  defects  in  the  laws 
of  so  wonderful  a  people.  Yi*U  n*vr$p  (Know  thyself ),  which 
the  highest  authority  has  converted  into  a  rule  of  Christian 
perfection,  useful  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  individuals,  is 
perhaps  still  more  highly  useful  to  communities,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  practise.  Of  their  overweening  partialities  to  them- 
tfthres  personally,  men, ,  if  they  are  not  the  weakest  of  men,  are 
generally  ashamed ;  but  national  partialities,  how  weak  and  ri- 
2tcuk>«8  soever,  are  boasted  of  as  patriotism ;  and  he  who  would 
reason  against  them,  runs  some  risk  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  his  country.  Yet  there  is  no  way  in  which  false  notions  of 
himself  are  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  an  individual,  in  which  a 
similar  error  is  not  likely  to  produce  still  worse  consequences  to 
a  nation. 

Horace  represents  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  art,  in  his  father, 
when  warning  him  against  the  vices  into  which  he  thought  him 
most  likely  to  fall,  that,  instead  of  wounding  his  self-love,  by 
pointing  to  the  defects  of  his  own  character,  he  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  defects,  along  with  their  evil  consequences)  which 
were  prominent  in  the  characters  of  neighbours* 
*  Cum  me  hortaretur,  pare*,  Jrugaliter,  atque 
Fiver  em  utl  contentus  eot  quod  mi  ipse  parasset— 
Nonne  tides  jflbi  ut  male  vivatjilius  ?     Utquc 
Barrus  inops  ? 

■  A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Cum  detefrerct, — Sectani  dissimilis  sis,  * 
*c. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  our  countrymen,  it  has 
J>een  a  study  with  us  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  judicious  Ro- 
man. Knowing  that  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  would 
not  bear  to  have  the  defects  of  their  own  institutions  presented 
to  them  naked,  ws  have,  as  often  as  possible,  afforded  them  oc- 
casions to  contemplate  the  defects  of  institutions  not  their  own  j 
in  hopes  that,  by  learning  and  understanding  what  is  hurtful  and 
beneficial  to  others,  they  may  make  some  progress,  however  slow- 
ly and  indirectly,  in  discerning  what  is  hurtful  and  beneficial  to 
themselves. 

In  the  field  of  law,  the  objects  of  contemplation  with  which 
Bonaparte  rus  presented  us,  are  next  in  interest  to  those  which 
he  has  exhibited  in  the  field  of  war.  The  manner  in  which  our 
interests  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  country  of  whose  powers 
he  disposes,  renders  that  country,  and  all  which  concerns  it,  espe- 
cially what  so  deeply  concerns  it  as  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  people,  a  subject  of  deep  interest  and 
curiosity.     He  has  now  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  completed  for  hi,s 

Subject* 
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subjects  a  new  body  of  law.  The  Civil  Code,  that  is,  the  body 
of  laws  destined  to  include  all  cases  not  penal,  has  been  in  exe- 
cution for  several  years.  Some  time  ago,  a  Code  of  Procedure,  that 
is,  a  body  of  rules  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  steps  to  be  pur* 
sued  by  the  officers  of  justice,  in  all  the  cases  embraced  by  the  civil 
code,  was  likewise  promulgated.  The  Penal  Code,  that  is,  the 
branch  of  law  which  defines  the  actions  that  call  for  punishment, 
and  fixes  the  punishment  for  each  forbidden  act,  has  been  delayed. 
Whether  it  is  yet  publifhed  or  not,  the  ft  ate  of  the  intercourfa 
between  this  country  and  France  hardly  enables  us  to  afcertainv 
The  Code  of  Procedure,  however,  adapted  to  penal  cafes,  has  re- 
cently reached  this  ifhnd  ;  and  though  it  would  have  been  fome- 
what  more  f  itistaclory  to  have  fpqlcen  of  it,  after  perufing  tht 
penal  code  it  ft  If,  yet,  the  reafons  are  ftrong  which  induce  us, 
without  any  longer  delay,  Co  prefent  a  (hort  account  of  it  to  our 
readers.  Of  the  four  compartments  into  which  it  has  pleafed 
Bonaparte's  legal  adviftrs  to  divide  the  body  of  lww,  viz.  i.  The 
civil  code,  and  2.  Code  of  procedure  in  civil  cafes  ;  3.  The  penal 
code,  and  4.  Code  of  procedure  in  penal  cafes  *,  the  laft  may  be 
thought  to  embrace  the  fimpleft  part  of  the  fubj?£fc  ;  though  it 
contains  fome  feature? — for  example,  jury-trial,  reeftabliihed  on  a 
new  foundation, — which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  EngliOi  readers.  As  crimes  are  nearly  the  fame  all  over 
the  world,  the  penal  cedes  of  all  nations  are,  except  in  the  varieties 
cf  punifhrncnt,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  fame.  But,  in  the 
forms  and  the  fpirit  cf  their  Procedure — in  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  queftion  of  delinquency,  and  the  fuppofed  delinquent, 
from  the  nrfi  fufpicion  till  the  final  decifion,  the  diversity  in  the 
practice  of  nations  is  not  only  univerfal,  but,  in  almoft  every  in- 
stance, exceedingly  great.  The  picture  which  the  law  of  pro- 
tedure  prefents,  is,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  new,  and 
linking. 

The  courfe  of  judicial  procedure  confifts  of  feveral  ftages.  In 
penal  cafes,  with  which  alone  we  have  at  prefent  to  do,  thefe 
ftages  are  three.  1.  The  procedure  employed  to  secure  the  fuf- 
pedlcd  individual,  and  the  evidence  which  may  be  fuppofed  to 
exifl  of  his  guilt :  a.  The  procedure  employed  for  exhibiting  and 
determining  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  fo  collected,  and  for 
pronouncing  the  proper  fentence :  3.  The  procedure  employed 
for  inflicting  the  punilhmcnt  thus  afctrtained  to  be  due — in  other 
words, — The  trial ;  what  goes  before  the  trial  5  and  what  follows 
pfter  the  trial.  Such,  on  all  ordinary  occafions,  are  the  parts  of 
judicial  procedure ;  and  fuch  are  the  points  in  the  new  legiflation 
of  France,  to  which  wc  are  now  to  dired  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

To 
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To  thofc  who  are  not  in  fome  degree  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  French  law,  it  is  neceffary  to  explain,  that  the  fyftem  of 
operations  by  which  the  courts  of  law  carry  the  directions  of  the 
Jcgtfhtor  into  effect,  is,  in  civil  cafes,  denominated  Procedure — 
JProtidure  civile.  In  penal  cafes,  it  is  denominated  Instruction — 
Instruction  criminelte.  To  inftitute  a  profecution  is,  instruire  un 
proch.  And  the  code  before  us,  containing  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure in  penal  cafes,  is  hence  denominated  Code  ^instruction  rr/- 
mirtelte.  We  begin  with  that  part  of  the  procedure  which  is  fir  ft 
in  order ;  namely,  that  which  precedes  the  bufinefs  of  the  trial, 
and  is  neceffary  to  render  it  ctTeQual  to  its  end. 

The  objects  to  which  this  preliminary  bufinefs  is  direttcd,  are 
three.  One  is,  that  nothing  which  looks  like  an  offence,  (hall 
paf8  without  judicial  investigation;  another  is,  that  every  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  fufpicton  of  an  offence  attaches,  (hall  be  duly 
fc cured ;  and  the  third  is,  that  whatever  is  capable  of  yielding 
evidence  on  the  cafe,  (hall,  as  far  as  poffible,  be  fearched  out  and 
fccured  for  that  purpofe. 

Now,  then,  let  us  fee  what  are  the  provisions  made  by  the 
French  legiflators  for  the  attainment  of  thefe  feveral  ends.  They 
have  provided  a  vaft  apparatus ;  and  the  parrs  of  the  machinery 
are  fometimes  fo  intertwined  and  complicated  together,  that  any 
thing  like  a  diftintt  idea  of  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  be  acquired* 
We  have  taken  pains  to  prefent  it  in  the  (Impleft  point  of  view. 

This  firft  of  the  ftagca  of  judicial  procedure  in  penal  cafes, 
they  call  police  judiciahre.  What  is  ufually  known  elfewhere  by 
the  name  of  police,  they  call  police  administrative,  and  diftingutfh 
it  thus.  Thofc  offences  which  are  only  apprehended,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  administrative  police,  and  its  bufinefs  is  to  do  all  that  is 
poffible  towards  preventing  fuch  offences  from  being  committed  \ 
or,  where  prevention  is  not  poflible,  to  take  fuch  previous  mea- 
fures  as  may  prevent  the  criminal  from  making  his  efcape,  or  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt  from  being  loft.  It  is,  therefore,  offences 
about  to  be  committed  which  are  the  objecls  of  administrative  po- 
lice. It  is  offences  already  committed  which  are  the  objefts  of 
police  judiciaire. 

The  French  legiflators  have  diftingu!(hed  offences  into  three 
kinds,  and  have  adopted  a  mode  of  procedure,  in  fome  refpecls  dif- 
ferent, according  as  the  offence  in  cjuellion  is  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  one  or  another  of  thefe  divifions.  Offences  penal  in  the  low- 
eft  degree,  are  called  contraventions,  and  are  punifhable  with  a  fine 
not  exceeding  15  francs,  or  imprifonment  not  exceeding  five 
days.  Offences  penal  in  the  fecond  degree,  are  called  delits  s 
and  are  punifliable  with  imprifonment  exceeding  Eve  days,  or  fine 
jtboye  15  francs.     Offences  penal  in  the  higheft  degree,  are  named 

crimes  ; 
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crimes ;  arid  are  fubje£t  to  what  is  called  peine  afflictive  w  infa* 
mante. 

Each  of  thcfc  chfles  of  offences  has  a  feparate  order  of  tribu- 
nals, before  which,  all  ads  of  that  particular  clafs  are  tried.  For 
the  trial  of  offences  of  the  firft  order,  the  tribunal  is  called  JW- 
bonal  de  Police;  for  the  fccond,  Tribunal  en  Matter e  Correctimetle  / 
for  the  third,  Cour  d$  Assises.  The  compofition  of  the  two  firft, 
it  will  be  afeful  to  (late  here  :  the  nature  of  the  laft,  it  will  be 
better  to  ei plain  afterwards. 

Functionaries,  ftyled  Juges  de  Paix,  are  the  judges  in  the  Tribu- 
naux  de  Police,  which  are  placed  at  fmall  distances  from  each  o- 
ther  over  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Maires  of  the 
municipalities  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  moft  cafes  with  thefe 
perfons. 

The  firft  order  of  the  tribunals,  in  civil  cafes,  (Tribunaux  Crvils 
de  premiere  instance),  are  rendered  alfo  the  Tribunaux  en  Mature 
Correctionelle ;  and  try  all  offences  of  the  fecond  order. 

In  the  Tribunaux  de  Police,  the  inferior  officers  receive  all  infor- 
mations and  complaints  relative  to  the  firft  clafs  of  offences,  of 
which  they  are  bound  to  draw  up  an  account  in  writing  (proch- 
verkd),  and  to  fend  it,  with  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  af- 
fair, to  the  public  officer  or  profecutor,  at  the  Tribunal  de  Police, 
within  three  days  at  the  lateft.  In  the  Tribunaux  en  Matiere  Cor* 
rectionelle,  the  preliminary  fteps  being  in  fubftance  the  fame  with 
the  mode  purfued  in  regard  to  the  laft  and  principal  clafs  of  of- 
fences, we  (hall  pafs  it  over  -,  and  proceed  immediately  to  point 
out  the  fteps  by  which,  in  thefe  htgheft  cafes,  the  fuppofed  of- 
fender, with  the  evidence  of  his  guilt,  is  fecured  for  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  judge. 

There  are  two  officers  to  whom  the  principal  fliare  in  this  pre- 
liminary bufinefs  is  entrulted  :  thefe  are,  the  Procureur  Imperial, 
and  the  Ju^e  d1 Instruction.  The  Procureur  Imperial  is  the  public 
profecutor  at  each  tribunal ;  the  Juge  d9  Instruction  is  the  particu- 
lar judge  by  whom  the  preliminary  inveftigation  is  appointed  to  be 
taken  }  of  which  clafs  of  judges,  one  is  eftabliihed  in  each  Arr*n~ 
dissement  Cummwul  \  two,  where  two  arc  ncceflary  ;  and  at  Paris 
fix.  They  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor  from  among  the  judges 
of  the  Tribunal  Civil  \  and  continue  in  office  for  three  year6. 

The  proper  duty  of  the  Procureur  is,  to  profecutc  all  manner 
of  crimes  committed  within  his  diltrict,  and  to  take  care  that  they 
receive  judicial  inveftigitlon.  His  buftnefs  is,  upon  obtaining 
knowledge  of  any  offence,  to  jjivc  notice  of  it  to  the  Juge  d' Instruc- 
tion, and  require  him  to  examine  into  the  affair— to  repair  himfelf 
to  the  fpol — and  to  do  whatever  is  noceflary  for  throwing  light  up- 
on ;he  otfLiice,  and  for  j  icvuiting  tLc  tfcane  of  the  cfllndtr.     The 
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Procurtur  Imperial  is  held,  in  fuch  a  manner,  refponfible  for  the 
profecution  of  crimes,  that  the  oratoT  by  whom  the  projet  de  hi 
was  prefented  to  the  legiflative  body,  exprefsly  fiys,  •  he  may  lav 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  Procureur  Imperial  muft  deferve  re- 
proach, wherefoever  there  is  reafon  to  complain  of  frequent  in- 
fraftions  of  the  focial  order  in  the  place  where  his  functions  are 
exerctfed. ' 

In  order  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  communication 
of  intelligence  refpe&ing  crimes,  the  Juges  de  Paix,  the  OJiciert 
de  Gendarmerie,  the  Commirsaires  de  Police,  the  Maires,  and  the 
Adjoints  de  Moires,  are  all  appointed  to  receive  the  informations 
and  complaints  of  individuals,  and  to  tranfmit  them,  without  de- 
lay, to  the  Procureur  Imperial. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  Juge  d?  Instruction  is  to  take  the  molt  accu- 
rate account,  poflible,  of  the  circumftances  of  the  offence  of  which 
notice  has  reached  him :  and  this  he  performs  by  bringing  be- 
fore him  all  perfons,  as  well  as  things,  whom,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Procureur,  or  the  ftatements  of  the  informer,  he 
may  fuppofe  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  affair.  The  inculpe% 
the  alleged  offender,  if  his  offence  is  not  of  the  third  or  higheft 
order,  is  only  cited  to  appear ;  if  it  is  of  the  third  order,  he  is 
commanded  to  be  brought  before  the  Juge  d?  Instruction. 

The  witneffes  are  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  by  the  Juge  d*In~ 
struction,  but  feparately,  and  not  in  prefence  of  the  pre  fumed  of- 
fender ;  their  depositions  taken  down  in  writing,  and  with  the  u- 
fual  precautions  againft  alteration  or  forgery.  Perfons  under  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  to  be  examined,  but  not  upon  oath.  The  in- 
animate fubje£ts  of  evidence  are  to  be  infpe&ed  by  the  Juge  d' In- 
struction; and  he  is  to  go  to  the  place  v/here  they  are,  if  they  are 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  cannot,  without  great  inconvenience,  be 
brought  to  him. 

The  process  of  investigation  having  been  gone  through,  and  the 
inculpc  himself,  and  the  persons  most  nearly  related  to  him,  exa- 
mined, the  Juge  a" Instruction,  after  hearing  the  prosecutor,  and 
the  prosecuted,  may,  if  the  alleged  offence  is  of  the  most  penal 
class,  and  the  presumption  afforded  by  the  evidence  is  strong,  or- 
der the  now  probable  offender  to  be  held  in  custody.  This  order 
is  denominated  nusndat  aV  arret,  or  mandat  de  dep6t.  And,  be- 
tides the  ordinary  precautions  against  the  mischief,  which  is  liable 
to  be  done  under  colour  of  legal  imprisonment,  the  order  must 
contain  a  statement  of  the  fact  on  account  of  which  the  party  is 
prosecuted,  and  a  reference  to  the  law  by  which  the  fact  is  ren- 
dered penal. 

These  orders  are  in  force  through  the  whole  territory  of  France. 
When  the  offender  is  found  without  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
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of  the  judge  by  whom  the  mandat  was  issued,  the  officer  charged 
with  the  execution  must  first  carry  the  person  before  the  Juge  de 
Pais  of  the  place,  though  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  aut- 
henticity of  the  mandat  with  which  he  is  charged. 

The  person  against  whom  the  mandat  is  issued,  it  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  custody  (maison  d! arret )%  either  of  the  place  where 
the  judge  who  has  issued  it  exercises  his  functions  ;  or,  if  he  has 
not  so  ordered,  to  the  maison  df arret  of  the  place  where  the  tit- 
cutpi  was  found. 

In  those  cases,  however,  which  are  called  cases  of flagrant  de/it9 
additional  officers,  for  the  sake  of  rapid  interference,  are  rested 
with  authority  to  make  preliminary  investigations.  Cases  of  fla- 
grant delit  are  defined  to  be,  when  the  offence  is  still  in  the  act  of 
being  committed;'  or  where  it  is  very  recently  committed;  or 
where  the  offender  is  pursued  by  dameur  publique  (hue  and  cry)) 
or  where  he  is  caught  with  the  instruments,  or  objects,  or  effects, 
&c.  of  his  crime  about  him. — In  such  cases,  the  Procureur  Impe- 
rial has  also  the  power  of  preliminary  investigation ;  and  may, 
without  waiting  for  the  Juge  d?  Instruction^  draw  up  an  account, 
in  writing,  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  take  down  the 
declarations  of  all  persons  who  may  know  any  thing  relative  to 
the  affair,  not  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  parties.  The 
persons  examined  are  requested  to  sign  their  declarations ;  and,  if 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  their'refusal  is  mentioned  in  his  report.  He 
interrogates  the  presumed  offender,  who  signs  his  own  declaration, 
if  he  chooses ;  if  not,  mention  of  his  refusal  is  inserted  in  the  re- 
port. When  it  is  presumed  that  indications  of  his  guilt  may  be 
found  in  the  house  of  the  alleged  offender,  the  Procureur  must  re- 
pair thither,  make  search  for,  and  secure,  for  the  purpose  of  evi- 
dence, whatever  he  deems  capable  of  serving  in  that  capacity. 
The  articles,  where  it  is  practicable,  are  to  be  sealed  up  ;  where  it 
is  not,  they  are  to  he  put  into  a  box,  or  a  bag,  on  which  the  Pro- 
•tureur  is  to  fasten  a  band  of  paper,  and  attach  his  seal.  All  this  is 
to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  supposed  offender,  or  of  some 
One  empowered  bv  him  \  and  the  objects  are  to  be  presented  to 
iiim  to  own,  and  affix  his  name  to  them,  if  he  chooses ;  if  nor* 
mention  must,  in  the  report,  be  made  of  his  refusal.  When  the 
presumption  afforded  by  the  evidence  is  strong,  the  Procureur  is 
to  order  the  viculpc,  if  present,  to  be  detained  j  rf  absent,  to  be 
taken  into  custody. 

Where  the  Juge  fPInstn/cfion  comes,  his  presence  supersedes 
all  other  functions  of  the  Procureur,  saving  those  which  belong  to 
him  as  prosecutor  merely.  But  when  the  investigation  has  been, 
as  above,  completed  by  himself,  he  is  to  transmit  his  report  with- 
out delay,  and  all  the  documents  connected  with  it,  to  this  judge. 

3  Th* 
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The  Juged* Instruction  himself  is,  in  cases  of  flagrant  delit,  to 
proceed,  if  necessary,  without  the  presence  of  the  Procureur 
Imperial,  to  whom,  however,  he  mast  send  notice ;  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  meditated  crimes  peculiarly  qualifies  the  officers  of 
administrative  police  to  be  serviceable,  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, the  Prefets  des  Departements,  and  the  Prcfet  de  Police,  at 
Paris,  are  vested  with  the  power  of  performing  in  person,  or  of 
requiring  the  officers  of  police  judiciaire,  to  perform  the  prelimi- 
nary investigations,  and  all  the  acts  therewith  connected. 

The  first  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  now  completed  j  the  case 
is  explored  ;  all  that  can  throw  light  upon  it  has  been  collected  ; 
and  the  presumed  offender  is  secured  for  trial.  But,  who  is  to  de- 
termine whether  there  is  occasion  for  a  trial  or  not  ?  Is  it  the  judge 
who  has  collected  the  evidence  ? — No  :  For  this  purpose,  there  is, 
first,  the  CJiambre  du  Cornell,  which  must  contain  three  judges  at 
the  least,  incl uding  the  J  age  d Instruction.  To  them  the  Jage  d' In- 
struction is  bound  to  deliver  a  report,  once  a  week  at  the  leasf, 
of  every  case  which  has  called  upon  him  for  investigation.  If 
the  judges  of  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  are  unanimous  in  opinion 
that  no  crime  has  been  committed,  or  that  none  but  frivolous  evi- 
dence is  brought  against  the  accused,  they  may  decide,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  trial,  and  order  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  subject, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Procureur  Imperial. 
If  they  find  the  offence  to  belong  to  the  first  or  second  order,  they 
may  send  the  offender  to  the  Tribunal  de  Police,  or  to  the  Tribunal 
en  Maticre  Correct ionelle,  according  as  the  case  may  be.  If, 
however,  so  much  as  one  of  them  deems  the  case  meet  for  trial, 
as  a  case  in  the  third  order  of  offences,  they  are  to  transmit  the 
reports,  and  all  other  documents  belonging  to  the  case,  through  the 
Procureur  Imperial  to  the  Cour  Imperial. 

The  functions  of  the  Cour  Lnperial  are  as  follows,  Procwsur- 
genetal  is  the  name  of  the  public  prosecutor  in  this  court.  Ic  is 
to  him  immediately  that  the  documents  are  transmitted  from  the 
Chambre  du  Conseil.  He  is  bound  to  place  the  affair  en  etat  (as 
they  express  it),  within  five  diys  after  receiving  the  documents* 
and  in  five  days  more"  to  mike  his  report. 

A  section  of  the  court  called  the  Cour  Imperial,  specially  form- 
ed for  that  duty,  must  assemble,  once  a  week  at  the  least,  in  the 
Chambre  du  Ccnseil,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Procureur  general* 
and  must  decide,  within  three  davs,  whether  the  fact  charged  ia 
a  crime  by  law,  and  whether  the  proofs  against  the  prisoner  ar 3 
sufficiently  strong  to  make  it  proper  to  send  him  to  trial. 

They  deliberate  in  secret.  When  it  appears  to  them  necessary, 
they  even  order  further  inquiries,  aad  call  for  die  production  of 
additional  documents* 
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If  they  find  either  that  no  crime  has  been  committed,  or  that 
no  sufficient  evidence  is  brought  against  the  accused,  they  order 
him  to  be  set  at  liberty.  If  they  find  that  an  offence  of  the  first 
*  or  second  order  only  has  been  committed,  they  send  him  to  the 
tribunals  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  these  offences.  If 
the  offence  appear  to  be  one  of  the  third  order,  and  the  evi- 
dence such  as  to  afford  reasonable  suspicions  of  his  guilt,  they 
pronounce  the  sentence  which  is  called  mise  en  accusation,  (equi- 
valent to  the  English  finding  of  a  true  bill),  and  detain  the  prison- 
er for  trial. 

In  all  cases,  the  Cours  Imperiales  may,  antecedently  to  their 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  mise  en  accusation,  appoint  one  of 
their  judges  to  go  again  through  the  whole  process  of  the  preli- 
minary investigation,  for  their  satisfaction. 

In  all  cases  where  the  mise  en  accusation  is  pronounced,  the 
Procureur-general  must  draw  up  an  acte  ^accusation,  which  must 
«et  forth,  1.  the  proper  generic  description  of  the  offence  which 
has  been  committed  •,  2.  the  special  fact,  and  all  the  circumstan- 
ces which  tend  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  its  atrocity.  It  must 
name,  and  clearly  designate,  the  accused  ;  and  it  must  be  sum- 
med up  with  the  following  conclusion.  "  In  consequence,  A 
[the  prisoner]  is  accused  of  having  committed  such  or  6uch  a 
murder,  such  or  such  robbery,  or  other  crime,  with  such  or  such 
circumstances. "  A  copy  of  the  sentence  [of  mise  en  accusation^ 
with  a  copy  of  the  acte  dy  accusation,'  must  be  given  to  the  prison- 
er ;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours,  he  must  be  removed  from  the 
Maison  d'arret  to  the  Maison  de  justice,  attached  to  the  court  at 
which  he  is  to  be  tried. 

Such,  then,  is  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  two  great  sets  of 
cases.  In  the  lowest  order  of  offences,  the  offender  is  left  at 
large,  till  called  upon  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  the  judge 
may  ordain.  In  the  highest,  the  person  of  the  supposed  offend- 
er, as  soon  as  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  is  supported  by  rea- 
sonable proofs,  is  retained  in  custody,  as  the  only  adequate  se- 
curity for  his  submitting  himself  to  justice.  But,  besides  these 
two  orders  of  offences,  there  is  evidently  an  intermediate  order — 
too  serious  to  admit  of  that  unrestrained  liberty  which  is  left  to  the 
offender  in  the  case  of  the  slightest  offences,  but  not  of  that  weight 
and  danger  which  is  supposed  to  justify  the  imposition  of  so  great 
a  burthen  as  imprisonment  in  die  higher.  In  the  jurisprudence,  ac- 
cordingly, of  all  nations  who  can  be  said,  from  their  state  of  civi- 
lization, to  have  a  jurisprudence,  cases  of  delinquency,  more  or 
less  accurately  defined,  have  been  selected,  in  which  some  sort  of 
pledge,  less  onerous  than  imprisonment,  has  been  taken  as  seen* 
iity  for  a  man's  submitting  himself  to  justice.    The  following,  in 
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vegard  to  this  material  point,  are  the  regulations  established  by 
the  authors  of  the  present  code. 

With  regard  to  all  offences  which  "we  have  denominated  of- 
fences of  the  second  order,  pecuniary  security,  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  500  francs,  is  taken  in  the  Chambre  du  ConseiL  The  offend- 
er himself  may  be  his  own  security,  or  any  one  else  may  be  se- 
curity for  him  ;  upon  proving  that  he  is  worth  as  much  as  the  se- 
curity demanded,  and  half  as  much  more ;  or  upon  making  de- 
posit of  a  sum  equal  to  the  security.  This  sort  of  bail,  however, 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  vagabonds,  or  of  those  who  have 
fled  or  concealed  themselves  from  justice.  If  part  of  the  punish- 
ment annexed  to  the  offence  consists  in  the  obligation  of  render- 
ing pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  the  security  must 
be  eoual  to  thrice  the  amount  of  that  satisfaction  ;  the  amount  of 
which  is,,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  provisionally  estimated  by  the* 
Juge  d' Instruction. 

We  have  now  seen  the  mode  of  procedure  which  is  adopted  in' 
France,  in  the  prosecution  of  crimes,  from  the  first  disclosure  of 
the  faot  of  the  offence,  till  the  supposed  offender  is  delivered  up 
to  trial.     We  proceed  t\oto  to  the  trial* 

The  court,  before  which  it  takes  place,  is  called  Cour  d9  Assises. 
One  such  court  is  established  m  every  department.  Its  sessions 
are  held  every  three  months,  or,  if  need  be,  oftener ;  and  close 
only  when  there  is  no  more  business  to  be  performed.  The  court 
is  composed  in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  department  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Imperial,  five 
judges  of  that  court  sit  as  judges  of  assize*  In  the  other  depart- 
ments, one  of  the  judges  of  the  Cour  Imperial  is  delegated  to  of- 
ficiate as  judge  and  president ;  and  to  him  are  added  four  of  the 
oldest  judges  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance  of  the  place: 
None  of  the  judges  by  whom  the  preliminary  proceedings  were 
conducted,  or  by  whom  the  sentence  of  mise  en  accusation  was 
pronounced,  are  admitted  to  officiate  as  judges  at  the  trial. 

Of  the  C$ur  <f  Assises,  however,  the  Jury  is  the  most  remarkable 
feature. — The  lowest  order  of  persons  in  France,  were  not,  it  is  said, 
found  competent  to  the  duties  of  jurymen.  By  the  new  law,  there- 
fore, jurymen  can  only  be  chosen  from  the  seven  following  classed 
of  persons j  1.  from  among  the  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  ; 
2.  from  among  the  three  hundred  individuals  domiciliated  in  the 
place,  who  pay  the  greatest  amoUnt  of  taxes  J  3.  front  among  the 
functionaries  of  the  administrative  order,  nominated  by  the  em- 
peror \  4.  from  among  the  doctors  and  licentiates  of  one  or  more 
of  the  four  Faculties,  the  members  *nd  correspondents  of  the  In- 
stitute, antj  of  other  learned  societies  recognised  by  the  govern* 
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ment ;  5.  from  among  the  notaries ;  6.  from  among  the  bankers, 
agents  of  exchange,  and  merchants,  taking  out  a  license  (pay- 
ant  patente)  of  one  of  the  two  highest  classes  \  7.  from  among 
the  agents  of  the  administrate  authorities,  who  enjoy  appoint- 
ments of  not  less  than  4000  francs.  Upon  special  application, 
however,  or  recommendation  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  persons 
eminently  qualified  may  be  put  upon  the  list  of  jurymen,  though 
not  belonging  to  any  of  those  seven  classes. 

No  one  can  be  a  juryman,  who  has  acted  as  an  officer  of  police 
judiciairC) — as  a  witness,  interpreter,  or  party,  in  the  preliminary 
steps  of  the  same  affair.  No  minister  of  state — no  prefect,  or 
sub-prefect — no  judge — no  public  prosecutor,  can  be  a  juryman — 
no  clergyman,  of  any  denomination,  and  no  person,  under  SO 
years  of  age.  Certain  public  functionaries — and  persons  not  less 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  may  be  exempted  from  the  duty,  if 
they  desire  it. 

For  each  particular  cause  a  jury  is  formed  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Fifteen  days  at  least  before  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Cour  (TAssiseSy  the  president  of  the  court  must  direct  his  re- 
quisition to  the  prefect,  to  form  and  transmit  to  him  a  list  of  ju- 
rymen. The  list  formed  by  the  prefect  consists  of  sixty*  Witnin 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  receiving  it,  the  president  is 
bound  to  reduce  it  to  thirty-six,  by  striking  off  the  surplus ;  and 
to  send  it  back,  thus  reduced,  to  the  prefect,  who  must  then  give 
notice  to  the  individuals  thus  elected,  eight  days,  at  least,  before 
the  day  on  which  they  are  called  upon  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve. 
To  the  party  accused,  this  list  is  to  be  communicated  on  the  even- 
ing before  tne  trial,  but  not  sooner. 

If,  when  the  time  of  trial  is  come,  less  than  thirty  of  the  thir- 
ty-six  jurymen  left  on  the  list  are  present,  that  number  must  be 
made  up  by  the  president  from  the  persons  qualified  to  be  jury- 
men, belonging  to  the  Arrondissement  Communal  where  the  court 
sits — these  supplementary  persons  being  chosen  publicly,  and  by 
Jot. 

To  select  from  the  number  thus  formed,  the  twelve  who  are 
to  serve  as  jurymen  in  the  cause  in  question,  the  following  course 
is  pursued.  The  whole  names  are  thrown  into  an  urn :  from 
which  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  announced  publicly  one  by 
one $  and  as  each  is  taken  out,  the  parties,  both  accuser  and  ac- 
cused, are  desired  to  challenge.  The  challenge  is  peremptory, 
-•-no  reason  asked,  or  allowed  to  be  given.  As  soon  as  twelve 
names,  not  challenged,  have  been  taken  out,  the  jury  is  formed j 
and,  as  soon  as  the  names  remaining  in  the  urn,  added  to  the  un- 
challenged names  already  drawn  out,  just  suffice  to  compose  the 
number  twelve,  an  end  is  put  to  the  power  of  challenging. 
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The  accuser  and  the  accused  are  allowed  an  equal  number  of 
challenges.  Only,  when  the  number  of  jurymen  present  is  an 
odd  number,  the  odd  challenge  is  allowed  to  the  prisoner. 

Such  is  the  composition  of  the  Cour  d9 Assises.    Its  mode  of  • 
procedure  is  as  follows. 

-  Within  twenty- four  hours  after  the  prisoner,  and  the  documents 
of  his  guilt,  hare  been  sent  to  the  Maison  de  Justice,  the  Presi- ' 
dent,  or  some  other  judge  of  the  Cour  d' Assises,  must  ask  him, 
•  of  whom  be  has  made  choice,  as  counsel,  to  aid  him  in  his  de- ' 
fence  I    If  he  has  made  choice  of  no  one,  the  President  shall,  on ' 
pain  of  privation,  immediately  assign  him  one :  which  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  however,  may  be  superseded,  by  a  poste- 
rior choice  of  the  prisoner  for  himself.    This  assistant  must  be ' 
chosen  among  the  avocats,  or  avoues,  of  the  Cow  Imperial.    But ' 
the  prisoner  may  ask,  and  receive  permission  to  employ,  in  the ' 
capacity  of  his  assistant,  one  of  his  relations  or  friends. 

The  judge  is  next  directed  to  inform  the  accused,  that  if  he 
thinks  he  has  a  plea  of  nullification  (demande  en  nullitf),  he  must ' 
make  his  declaration  in  five  days.     If  he  has  not  received  this  in- 
formation, however,  he  may  claim  the  exercise  of  the  right  at  any 
time  before  the  final  sentence,  but  not  after  it. 

The  demande  en  nullitf,  or  plea  of  nullification,  will  be  readily 
understood  by  English  lawyers 5  but  may  require  a  word  of  ex- 
planation to  others.  It  is  an  allegation,  that  the  proceedings,  or  ' 
some  part  of  them,  have  been  irregular,  and  contrary  to  law,  and 
consequently  null.  To  pronounce  upon  the  demande  en  nullite, 
is  not  the  business  of  the  Com  d9  Assises,  but  of  a  special  tribu- 
nal, called  Cour  de  Cassation,  to  whom  the  plea  must  be  imme- 
diately transmitted  by  the  public  prosecutor  attached  to  the  Cour 
d' Assises.  But,  notwithstanding  this  demande  en  mdliti,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Cour  d* Assises,  in  the  mean  time,  go  on  till  the 
hearing  exclusively.  The  trial  may  be  put  off,  on  the  motion  of 
either  party,  on  cause  shown ;  the  absence,  for  example,  of  a 
material  witness, — the  sickness  of  the  party,  or  of  his  counsel, 
—or  the  discovery  of  new  witnesses,  whose  depositions  must  then 
be  taken  by  the  Juge  dy  Instruction  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  transmitted  under  his  seal.  The  accused  is  entitled  to  one 
copy,  gratis,  of  the  whole  proces  verbaux  (the  reports)  of  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings,  and  depositions  of  the  witnesses  ;  and  may 
have  other  copies,  on  paying  for  them.  The  counsel  for  the  ac- 
cused may  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  at  the  expense-  of  their 
clients,  copies  of  any  such  papers  as  they  may  deem  useful  to 
the  defence. 

The  time  for  the  trial  being  come,  the  first  operation  is,  that  of 
calling  over  the  names  of  the  jurymen,  challenging  them,  apd 
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farming  the  jury,  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  jury  ire 
placed  80  as  directly  .to  face  the  party  on  trial,  who  stands  unfet- 
tered* He  is  asked  by  the  president  his  age,  profession,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.  The  counsel  are  then 
duly  admonished  by  the  president,  who  proceeds  to  tender  to  the 
jury  their  oath,  in  the  following  words. — c  You  swear  and  promise, 
«  before  God  and  men,  that  you  will  examine,  with  the  most  scru- 
'  pulous  attention,  the  charges  which  will  be  brought  against  N. ; 

<  that  you  will  not  betray,  either  the  interests  of  the  accused,  or 

•  the  interests  of  the  society  who  accuse  him ;  that  you  will  hold 
«.  communication  with  no  one  till  after  you  have  delivered  your 

<  decision  j  that  you  will  be  swayed  neither  by  hatred  nor  by  ma- 

•  lice— neither  by  fear  nor  by  affection ;  that  you  will  decide,  ac- 

•  cording  to  the  proofs  which  are  exhibited  in  support,  and  in  re* 
'  futation,  of  the  charge,  conformably  to  your  conscience  and  real 
'  conviction,  with  the  impartiality,  and  with  the  firmness,  which 
'  belong  to  a  virtuous  and  free  man. 9  Each  of  the  jurymen,  call- 
ed by  name,  holds  up  his  hand,  and  answers, — c  I  do  swear. ' 

This  finished,  the  president  then  desires  the  accused  to  listen  to 
the  charge  against  him ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  reads,  with  an 
audible  voice,  the  sentence  of  the  Caur  Imperial,  and  the  whole 
acte  £  accusation.  The  president  is  then  to  explain  the  charge 
still  more  clearly,  and  to  add — c  This  is  what  you  are  accused  of : 

•  you  are  about  to  hear  what  will  be  produced  against  you  in 

•  proof  of  it. ' 

The  procureur-general,  the  public  prosecutor,  then  states  the 
matter  of  accusation.  After  this,  he  presents  the  list  of  all  the 
witnesses  that  are  to  be  examined  at  the  instance  of  each  of  the 
parties.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  must  have  been  notified  to 
the  parry  against  whom  they  are  to  be  produced,  twenty-four 
hours  before  the  time  of  hearing.  The  list  thus  presented  is  read 
aloud  by  the  clerk ;  after  which  the  witnesses  are  placed  in  a 
chamber  apart,  and,  if  necessary,  under  precaution  that  they  shall 
not  converse  together  on  the  subject  of  the  evidence  they  may 
have  to  give. 

They  are  brought  into  court  one  by  one,  and  an  oath  to  the  or- 
dinary  purport  is  administered  to  them.  Their  evidence  is  taken  in 
the  following  manner.  Each  witness  is  interrogated  as  to  his  age, 
profession,  &c.  and  as  to  his  relationship  to  the  accused,  &c.  He  is 
then  desired  to  state  what  he  knows  of  the  supposed  offence,  and, 
during  his  statement,  must  not  be  interrupted.  After  his  statement 
is  finished,  questions  may  be  put  to  him  by  the  parties,  through  die 
mouth  of  the  president-,  and  both  parties  are  allowed  to  make  im- 
mediately what  observations,  upon  his  evidence,  they  may  think 
proper.    The  witnesses  of  the  accuser  are  first  heard,  and  then 
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those  of  the  defendant,  who  speak  either  to  the  fact  or  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accused* 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  persons  who,  in  each  respectire 
case,  are  held  incompetent  to  be  witnesses; — all  relations  in  the 
direct  line  of  ascent  or  descent ;  brothers,  sisters ;  husband,  wife, 
even  after  divorce ;  and  informers,  whose  information  is  paid  for 
by  law.  Ali  these,  however,  may  be  examined,  when  the  party, 
whose  interest  is  concerned,  does  not  object.  Informers,  whose 
information  is  not  paid  for,  may  be  examined  as  witnesses ;  but 
the  jury  must  be  apprised  of  their  quality  of  informers. 

After  examination,  each  witness  may  remain  in  court ;  but  it 
is  in.  the  power  of  either  party,  or  of  the  judge,  to  order  any  one 
or  more  of  the  witnesses  to  be  placed  apart,  after  being  heard,  and 
to  be  again  examined  separately,  or  confronted  with  one  another* 

The  effects,  or  articles  which  may  be  produced  in  supply  of  evi- 
dence, are  presented  to  the  court  j  and  tne  parties  are  asked  to  of* 
fcr  their  observations  upon  them. 

If  a  witness  appears  to  have  given  false  testimony,  the  judge  may 
order  him  te  be  committed  :  and  if  the  evidence  whicn  the  sus- 
pected witness  has  delivered  is  looked  upon  as  materia),  the  judge 
is  empowered  ex  officio,  or  on  the  motion  of  either  party,  to  remit 
the  cause  to  the  next  session. 

When  the  evidence  has  been  gone  through,  the  accuser  is  heard 
in  support  of  the  accusation.  After  this,  the  accused,  or  his  coun- 
sel, make  the  defence.  The  accuser  is  allowed  to  answer.  But 
the  privilege  of  speaking  last  is,  in  all  cases,  reserved  to  the  ac- 
cused. 

The  accufation  and  defence  of  the  parties  being  finilhed,  it  U 
the  bufinefs  of  the  prcfident  to  fum  up.  He  has  to  (late  concife- 
ly  to  the  jury,  the  evidence  which  has  been  exhibited  in  fupport 
and  in  refutation  of  the  charge ;  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  dij- 
tj  which  they  have  to  perform.  He  then  fpccifics  the  exa£t  ques- 
tions on  which  the  jury  are  called  upon  to  decide.  The  queftions 
are  as  follows,  ift,  Whether  the  accufed  has  committed  the 
crime  fpecified  in  the  arte  ^accusation,  with  all  the  circumftanccs 
detailed  in  that  inftrument :  2d,  If  it  appear  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  crime,  if  committed  at  all,  has  been  attended  with  differw 
ent  circumftances,  the  prefident  (hall  add  the  following  queftion : 
— •  Has  the  accufed  committed  the  crime  with  fuch  or  fuch  a 
circumftance  1 '  3d,  When  the  accufed  has  dated,  in  excufe,  a 
faft  which  the  law  has  recognized  as  a  ground  of  excufe,  the  Pre- 
fident (hall  arte,  '  Is  this  faS  true  ?  *  4th,  If  the  accufed  is  under 
fixteen  years  of  age,  the  judge  (hall  put  the  queftion,  c  Has  the 
accufed  a&ed  with  difcernment  ? ' 

The  jury  are  then  enclofed ;  furniftied  with  the  act$  £  accusation, 
the  orccei  verbaux,  and  all  the  other  documents  relative  to  the 
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caufe,  excepting  the  written  depofitions  of  the  witnefles.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  quit  their  chamber  till  they  have  formed  their 
decifion ;  nor  mud  any  one  enter  it,  on  aay  account,  except  by 
the  penniflion,  in  writing,  of  the  prefident.  t 

When  the  jury  have  entered  their  chamber,  the  foreman,  who 
is  the  juryman  whofe  name  was  firft  drawn  out  of  the  urn,  or 
fome  one  chofen  with  his  confent  by  the  jury,  firft  of  all  reads  to 
them  the  following  inftruclion ;  which  is  fixed  up,  besides,  in  large 
charafters,  in  the  mot  confpicuous  part  of  the  jury- room* 

'  The  law  requires  not  of  jurymen  an  account  of  the  me^ns  by 
which  their  conviction  has  been  formed ;  it  prescribes  to  them  no 
rules  on  which  they  are  to  make  the  fulness  or  sufficiency  of  a  proof 
rigorously  to  depend  ;  it  commands  them  to  question  maturely  their 
own  minds ;  and,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  conscience,  to  inquire 
what  impression  the  evidence  exhibited  against  the  accused,  and  the 
evidence  which  he  has  been  able  to  produce  in  his  defence,  have 
made  upon  their  reason.  The  law  does  not  say  to  them — You  shall 
regard  as  true  every Jact  attested  by  stick  or  such  a  ntwiber  of  witnesses  : 
it  does  not  say  to  them — Ton  shall  not  regard  as  sufficiently  establish- 
ea\  any  proof,  but  such  as  shall  be  grounded  on  such  or  such  prods  wr- 
baly  such  or  such  documents*  such  or  such  a  number  of  witnesses*  such 
or  such  a  number  of  indicative  circumstances :  it  proposes  to  them  on- 
ly this  single  question,  which  comprehends  the  whole  measure  of 
their  duties — Have  you  a  clear  conviction  ?  * 

'  What  is  highly  essential  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  bears  upon  the  acie  d* 'accusa- 
tion. The  facts  which  it  exhibits,  or  which  depend  upon  it,  are  the 
matters  of  which  solely  it  is  their  business  to  inquire  ;  and  they  ful- 
fil not  their  primary  duty,  when,  looking  to  the  infliction  of  the  law, 
they  are  swayed  by  the  consequences  in  regard  to  the  accused,  which 
may  follow  from  the  declaration  they  have  to  make.  The  trust 
with  which  they  are  vested,  has  for  its  object  neither  the  prosecution 
nor  the  punishment  of  crimes  ;  they  are  called  upon  solely  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  accused  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge. ' 

The  jury  are  ro  deliberate,  firft,  on  the  principal  fa£k;  and 
thrn  on  each  of  the  circum (lances.  The  decifion  of  the  majority 
is  the  decifion  of  the  jury  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  equality,  it  13  in  fa- 
vour of  the  accufed.  The  votes  are  collected  by  the  foreman. 
He  puts  to  the  jurymen,  individually,  the  queftions  ftated  by  the 
prefident  for  their  decifion  \  and  their  anfwers  are  directed  to  be 
made  in  exaft  conformity  :o  thofe  queftions. 

When  the  decision  is  formed,  the  jury  re-enter  the  court,  and 
resume  their  places.  The  president  asks  what  is  the  result  of 
their  deliberations;  when  the  foreman  rises,  and,  placing  hit 
hand  upon  his  heart,  says — Ujwn  my  honour  and  conscience^  be- 
fore God  and  men,  the  declaration  of  the  jury  is,  Yes,  the  AC- 
CUSED 
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CUSED  IS  COTLTT  OF,  &C.  \  OT$  No,  THE  ACCUSED  13  NOT  GUIL- 
TY of,  &a 

We  bare  now  gone  through  the  two  most  interesting  branches 
of  the  French  system  of  criminal  procedure  ;  and  should  proceed 
to  the  last,  which  relates  to  the  manner  of  enforcing  and  execute 
ing  the  sentences  of  the  law :  But  we  are  wearied  of  the  labour 
of  abstracting  5  and  must  be  indulged  in  a  few  observations  upon 
what  has  been  already  delivered. 

The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes  us  in  this  French  system,  is,  that 
every  part  of  the  procedure  is  regulated  by  precise written  authority: 
and  this  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  a  very  considerable  advantage. 
Nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  to  a  people,  in  regard  to  their 
laws,  as  that  they  should  be  indisputable,  unvarying,  and  notorious. 
But  the  great  use  and  advantage  of  writing  is,  that  it  imparts  those 
qualities  to  whatever  has  been  committed  to  it  j  and  fixes  a  rule, 
admitting  of  no  doubt,  or  variation,  or  concealment.  When  a 
man  wishes  to  fix  steadily  even  one  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for 
the  use  of  his  own  mind,  he  writes  it  down ; — much  more  a 
thought  which  he  wants  to  present  steadily  to  the  mind  of  any  o- 
ther  person.  How  strange  is  it,  then,  that  nations,  far  advanced 
in  civilization,  should  allow  any  important  part  of  their  laws  to 
remain  unwritten  I  .  Tet  such,  with  exceptions  almost  incredibly . 
small,  is  the  account  which  is  truly  to  be  rendered  of  the  practi- 
cal state  of  law,  not  only  as  it  has  been,  but  as  it  now  is,  all  o- 
ver  the  world. 

Not  but  that  there  are  certain  rules  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  acquired  a  technical  notoriety,  and  a  sort  of  traditionary  au- 
thority. Without  something  of  this  sort,  society  could  not  have 
existed :  But  still  the  rules  are  not  absolutely  certain  ; — they  are 
known  only  to  practitioners  in  the  law  ;  and  they  may  be  violat- 
ed or  transgressed  by  rash  or  corrupt  judges. 

The  utmost  improvement  which  such  a  jurisprudence  has  been 
found  capable  of  receiving,  seems  to  be  attained  by  making  it  a 
rule,  that  '  whatsoever  had  been  done  by  preceding  judges,  should 
be  done  by  succeeding  ones ; ' — a  rule  that  must  always  be  liable 
to  dispute,  and  must  frequently  admit  of  no  application,  where 
cases  occurred  under  new  or  extraordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  judge  does,  what  a  man  of  a  pure  and  vigorous  mind,  in 
such  a  situation,  would  naturally  do-,  that  is,  endeavours,  from  a  view 
of  the  particular  cases  all  together,  to  draw  up  by  analogy  a  rule/or 
his  particular  case,  he  does  exactly  what  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tor, once  for  all,  to  do  for  all  cases*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tor, from  a  view  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  defined  cases  which 
hare  gone  by,  to  draw  up  a  general  rule,  which  shall  include  all 
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particular  eases  of  die  same  description,  that  are  to  come.  Whea 
the  judge  makes  such  a  rule*  the  uncertainty  remain*  exactly 
where  it  was  before.  When  the  legislator  makes  it,  the  uncer- 
tainty is  put  an  end  to  for  ever.  What  the  judge  does  with  his 
rule,  is  to  decide  by  it  a  particular  case :  and  all  that  remains,  or 
can  remain,  of  his  doing,  is  the  particular  decision  of  a  particular 
case  •,  which  as  little  resembles  other  particular  cases,  as  those 
which  have  gone  before  it.  What  the  legislator  does,  is  to  write 
down  the  general  rule ;  and  command,  that,  according  to  it,  shall 
be  determined  all  future  cases  which  fall  within  that  general  rule. 

Another  evil,  because  it  is  of  enormous  magnitude,  must  yet 
be  mentioned,  as  springing  from  this  unseemly  state  of  the  law. 
At  whatever  time  the  rule  began  to  prevail,  that  the  practice  of 
preceding  judges  was  to  form  the  only  standard  for  guiding  the 
practice  of  succeeding  ones ; — however  early  the  age — however 
weak,  at  that  age,  the  human  mind — however  imperfect  the  law 
—the  tendency  of  this  rule  was  to  prevent,  for  ever,  the  law 
from  becoming  better :  And,  in  fact,  it  was  in  an  early  age— an 
ignorant  and  barbarous  age — when  the  human  mind  was  yet  rude 
and  imbecil,  and  law  was  in  the  highest  degree  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  law — that  this  rule  began  to  prevail.  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  the  extent  and  force  of  its  influence,  from  that* 
time  to  this  *  to  the  whole  of  that  extent  it  has  operated,  in 
making  the  wretched  laws  of  a  wretched  age  the  rule  of  ac- 
tion for  all  succeeding  ages.  When  laws  are  not  particular 
cases,  but  general  rules, — and  when  the  legislator  is  the  mak- 
er of  them,— every  age  naturally  enjoys  the  benefits  of  its  own 
experience,  and  of  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  which  have 
gone  before  it.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  to  secure  ex- 
isting rights ;  but  whatever  improvements  he  can,  from  age  to 
age,  adopt,  in  the  mode  of  securing  those  rights — whatever  ex- 
cellence he  can  bestow  upon  the  distribution  of  those  rights 
which  are  liable  to  accrue— is  so  much  gained  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

The  code  before  us  is  not  only  a  written  code,  but  it  is  writ* 
ten  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  words  of  the  language ;  and  is  to- 
tally uninfected  with  that  jargon  of  technical  terms,  the  use  of 
which  constitutes,  among  us,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  art  and 
science  of  the  lawyer. 

Of  the  two  stages  of  judicial  procedure,  of  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account,  the  first,  viz.  the  preliminary 
procedure,  taken  in  the  most  general  point  of  view,  suggests  the 
following  reflections,  viz.  That  it  seems  well  contrived  to  attain 
the  ends  of  preliminary  procedure ;  but  that  it  attains  them  by  a 
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long,  circuitous,  and  intricate  path,  when  a  short  and  direct  one 
would  have  will  better  answered  the  purpose.  A  prosecutor  to 
attend  to  every  indication  or  suspicion  of  delinquency ;  and  a 
judge  to  conduct  the  Inquiry,  and  secure  the  suspected  offender : 
—these  important  functionaries  are  absolutely  necessary  to  attain 
die  ends  of  the  preliminary  pan  of  procedure.  But  these  func- 
tionaries are  perfectly  competent  to  the  attainment  of  them  ;  and 
there  seems  no  need  for  any  other.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  and  defects  (a  very  unhappy  one)  of  the  French 
character.  The  French  hate  simplicity :  If  an  end  can  be  at- 
tained by  an  easy  but  humble  process,  and  by  an  operose  but 
showy  one,  they  are  sure  to  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Jtige 
d?  Instruction,  by  whom  every  thing  is  done, — the  offence  inquir- 
ed into,  the  evidence  traced  out,  and  the  offender  secured,— we 
have  two  other  sets  of  judges— one  rising  above  the  other-*-be- 
tween  us  and  the  judgment-seat.  The  proceedings  of  the  Juge 
<F Instruction  are  reported  to  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  \  the  judges 
of  which,  if  unanimous,  may  discharge  the  inculpi ;  if  not  una- 
nimous, they  must  send  him,  with  the  reports  of  proceedings  and 
documents,  to  the  Cow  Imperial,  a  section  of  which  pronounces 
whether  the  case  is,  or  is  not,  fit  for  trial.  It  is  only  by  these 
stages,  that  the  cause  can  be  sent  to  the  tribunal  by  which  it  is  to 
be  tried. 

Both  stages — both  that  of  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  and  that  of 
the  Cour  Imperial — seem  to  us  to  be  useless.  Why  should  not 
the  Juge  d' Instruction,  who  has  taken  the  evidence,  and  is  the 
best  acquainted  with  it,  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  the  case 
is  fit  for  trial  or  not  ?  But,  at  any  rate,  why  have  two  other  ju- 
dicatories, one  after  another,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  make 
this  determination  ?  If  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  is  fit  for  it,  why 
go  any  farther  ?  If  it  is  not  fit,  why  have  recourse  to  it  at  all  ? 
Why  not  go  immediately  to  the  Cour  Imperial  ?-   . 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  Cour  Imperial  is  the  fruit  of  blind 
imitation.  It  is  substituted  to  the  Jury  d  Accusation,  established  by 
the  Assemblie  Legislative,  in  imitation  of  the  grand  j  ury  of  England. 
The  personages  who  reported  upon  the  reasons  and  motives  of  the 
law,  tell  us,  in  the  speeches  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
Code,  that  the  Jury  d' Accusation  in  France  was  attended  with, 
serious  inconvenience.  It  was  often  impossible,  it  seems,  to 
make  the  jurymen  understand  the  difference  between  the  sentence 
which  merely  put  a  man  upon  his  trial,  and  the  sentence  which. 
condemned  him  in  its  issue.  They  often,  therefore,  refused  to 
find  a  sentence  against  the  inculpi,  when,  though  not  clear  that 
he  ought  to  be  punished,  it  was  very  clear  that  he  ought  to  be 
tried.    The  Cour  Imperial^  with  the  Chambre  du  Conseil  as  a 
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sreppingstone  to  it,  19  now  appointed  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  the  Jury  a"  Accusation.  Whether  the  English  grand  jury  was 
an  institution  of  any  use,  or  only  one  of  the  many  relics  of  antiquity 
which  Englishmen  worship  out  of  mere  superstition,  the  French 
legislators  seem  never  to  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  in- 
quire. The  use  of  the  English  grand  jury — the  use  of  its  find- 
ing an  indictment,  before  a  man  suspected  of  a  capital  offence 
can  be  submitted  to  trial,  was— that  no  one  suspected  merely  of 
guilt  should  be  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  imprisonment  at  the 
discretion  of  an  individual*  *  At  a  period  when  trials  came  round 
only  once  in  seven  years,  and  when  the  powers  of  law  were  wield- 
ed by  fierce,  impatient,  and  arbitrary  barons,  or  the  ministers  of 
an  arbitrary  king,  a  security  like  this,  against  the  dreadful  hardship 
of  imprisonment,  of  any  length  up  to  seven  years,  was  of  no  light 
importance.  Since  the  act  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  conferred  upon  Justices  of  the  Peace  the  power  of  imprison- 
ing before  trial,  the  grand  jury,  which  now  sits  only  at  the  time 
when  the  court  sits,  at  which  the  alleged  offence  may  be  tried, 
has  evidently  lost  all  power  to  save  any  man  from  the  hardship  of 
undue  imprisonment;  and  seems  really  to  serve  no  purpose  whau 
soever,  but  that  of  furnishing  to  actual  delinquents  an  additional 
chance  of  escape.  The  court  appointed  to  try  the  man  in  the 
best  mode,  is  ready  to  try  him.  Then,  why  try  him  twice;  first 
in  a  bad  and  insufficient  way,  and  only  after  that,  in  the  good 
and  final  way  ? 

A  grand  jury  must  do  one  of  two  things  :  it  must  send  a  man 
to  trial,  or  discharge  him :  it  must  find  the  bill  a  true  biU%  as  the 
lawyers  term  it,  or  the  contrary.  In  all  cases  in  which  it  sends 
the  man  to  his  trial,  it  does  neither  good  nor  evil ;  for  the  man  is 
tried,  and  sustains  the  consequences  of  his  trial,  exactly  as  if  no 
such  thing  as  a  grand  jury  had  been  in  existence.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  grand  jury  discharge,  the  man  must  be  either  innocent 
or  guilty  :  if  innocent,  the  grand  jury  is  useless  again  ;  for,  im- 
mediately, or  in  a  short  space,  the  man  would  have  received  the' 
same  discharge  from  the  court  that  would  have  tried  him.  The 
only  case,  therefore,  in  which  a  grand  jury  can  do  any  thing 

which 


*  To  save  an  innocent  man  from  the  hardship  of  a  public  trial, 
has  been  stated  as  an  advantage  of  the  grand  jury ; — but  to  an  in- 
nocent man,  who  has  been  publicly  accused,  a  public  trial,  if  con- 
ducted in  a  mode  as  little  onerous  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  a  blessing — . 
not  a  hardship.  In  those  rare  cases,  in  which,  for  special  reasons,  se- 
cresy  is  desirable,  secresy  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the  law,  when 
the  trial  is  the  principal  one* 
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which  would  not  be  done  without  it,  is  the  case  in  which  it  dis* 
charges  a  man  really  guilty,  whose  guilt  would  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  court.  There  is  only  one  case,  then,  in  which  it 
can  be  any  thing  but  useless, — and  that  is  a  case  in  which  it  is 
purely  mischievous. 

The  same  reasoning  applies,  and  with  equal  force,  bating  a 
very  trifling  exception,  to  the  Chambre  du  conseil  and  the  Cour 
imperial  of  the  French.  As  these  judicatories  act  as  often  a* 
there  are  cases  for  them  to  act  upon,  and  not  solely  at  the  time 
when  the  Cour  d  assises,  which  sits  necessarily  only  once  in  three 
months,  is  acting,  it  may  happen  to  them  to  free  a  man,  whose  in- 
nocence is  clear,  from  the  hardship  of  nearly  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. To  this  extent  they  have  a  use  which  our  grand 
jury  no  longer  has.  But,  at  the  same  time,  is  it  not  pretty  evi- 
dent, that  this  service,  such  as  it  is,  might  be.  rendered  by  the 
Juge  <T  Instruction,  who,  having  collected  the  evidence,  and  be- 
ing of  all  men  the  best  acquainted  with  it,  might  surely  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  such  as  to  render  a  trial  necessary  ?  But  still 
further,  why  leave  it  possible  for  a  man,  who  is  committed  for 
an  offence,  to  remain  three  months,  or  even  three  weeks,  with- 
out trial  ?  If  you  can  afford  to  have  two  distinct  judicatories  al- 
ways ready  to  try  him  in  the  bad  mode,  why  not  have  one  al- 
ways ready  to  try  him  in  the  best  mode  ? 

We  are  disposed  to  go  yet  a  step  further. — We  have  already 
expressed  our  sense  of  the  high  importance  of  the  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  judge  who  takes  the  preliminary  investigation,  and 
receives  the  evidence  in  its  first  and  freshest  shape.  This  is  a  du- 
ty of  so  high  a  nature,  that  we  are  sure  it  cannot  be  safely  trust- 
ed to  any  hands  which  are  not  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  du- 
ties of  the  trial  itself.  We  are  equally  sure  that  the  information 
which  is  acquired  by  the  man  who  has  taken  the  evidence  in  its 
first  and  freshest  shape,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  him  who  has 
taken  it  in  that  shape,  is,  in  many  instances,  of  so  much  import- 
ance, that  every  other  man's  knowledge  of  the  subject  must,  in 
comparison  of  his,  be  extremely  imperfect.  There  seems,  there- 
fore, a  manifest  propriety,  and  inestimable  advantages,  in  ren- 
dering the  judge  who  makes  the  preliminary,  and  the  judge  who 
makes  the  tonal  investigation,  the  same  person.  -     .  _ 

We  should  thus  clear  away  a  vast  proportion  of  the  grand  ap- 
paratus and  machinery  of  the  French  system.  But  our  simple  . 
machinery  would  do  the  work  a  great  deal  more  perfectly.  We 
should  get  rid,  not  only  of  our  Chambre  du  conseil  and  Cour  iw- 
penal,  but  even  of  our  Juge  d' instruction,  and  of  all  our  Juges  U9 
assises,  except  one,  in  whose  person  v/e  should  combine  the  funcv 
tioas,  both  of  Juge  d instruction  and  Juge  d  assises.    Formerly, 

the 
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the  FrencH  counted  their  judges  in  each  tribunal  by  scorn  \  and 
imagined,  that  the  more  they  multiplied  them,  the  more  duV 
multiplied  the  chances  of  good  judgment*  This  fancy  seem 
now  pretty  much  on  the  wane, — since  no  more  than  five  is  the 
number  ot  judges  here  assigned  to  constitute  each  Cour  Cassises ; 
but  still,  the  security  to  be  derived  from  numbers  seems  to  be 
reckoned  as  something ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  that  powerful 
principle,  individual  responsibility,  and  its  application,  both  to 
the  administration  of  law,  and  to  the  science  and  art  of  govern- 
ment, to  be  very  imperfectly  comprehended. 

In  the  comparison,  however,  which  the  present  case  affords 
between  the  French  and  ourselves,  this  much  we  are  bound  to 
confess,  that  the  complicated  apparatus  of  the  French  is  so  con- 
trived,  as  to  perform,  in  the  long-run,  the  preliminary  business 
of  penal  judicature  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection;  while,  with 
us,  with  a  machinery  by  no  means  void  of  complication,  this  pre- 
liminary business  is  very  badly  performed.  The  three  parts  of 
the  preliminary  business  of  penal  judicature,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are,  1.  To  secure  early  and  certain  notice  of  offences ;  2. 
To  secure  the  person,  or  property,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, of  the  offender ;  and,  S.  To  search  out  and  secure,  for  the 
tribunal,  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  1 .  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
objects,  which  is  of  so  much  importance  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  rest,  no  provision  whatsoever  is  made  in  English  proce- 
dure. There  is  no  public  prosecutor,  nor  functionary  of  any  de- 
scription, who  is  called  upon  to  take  immediate  notice  of  ordinary 
crimes ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  coroner,  in  the  single  case 
of  violent  death.  In  all  other  cases,  we  trust  entirely  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  individual  whom  the  crime  has  injured.  For 
want  of  a  prosecutor,  we  bind  this  voluntary  informer  to  prosecute ; 
which  is  imposing  upon  him  so  great  a  burthen,  in  loss  of  mo- 
ney, loss  of  time,  and  in  trouble  of  various  kinds,  that,  in  a  great 
proportion  of  instances — in,  probably,  by  far  the  majority  o?  in- 
stances— where  the  injury  is  not  of  an  atrocious  sort,  the  injured 
person  conceals  it,  and  withholds  complaint.  Instead  of  taking 
measures  to  secure  the  notice  of  crimes,  we  thus  take  measures  to 
secure  their  concealment.  The  reward  of  40/.  upon  conviction, 
in  the  case  of  a  few  felonies,  but  palliates  the  evil ;  and  a  most 
feeble  palliation  it  is.  2.  As  to  securing  the  person  and  pro- 
perty of  the  offender,  in  those  cases  of  offence  which  happen  to  find 
a  pursuer,— which  happen  to  find  some  one  either  angry  enough,  or 
nublic  spirited  enough,  to  charge  with  them  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
his  powers  to  secure  the  person  of  the  offender  are  upon  a  par 
with  those  of  the  functionaries  appointed  by  the  French  $  except- 
ing* 
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ing,  and  it  U  a  pretty  important  exception,  that  the  French  en* 
actments  on  the  subject  of  bail  are  very  clear  and  precise,  while 
our  unwritten  law  on  this  subject  is  very  much  die  contrary.  In 
zegard  to  the  securing  for  justiciability  as  the  French  call  it,  the 
property  of  the  offender,  the  regulations  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish seem  to  be  equally,  and  both  to  a  miserable  degree,  defec- 
tive. 3.  The  third  object  of  the  preliminary  part  of  penal  proce- 
dure— the  searching  out  and  securing  the  sources  of  evidence,  a 
noint  of  such  cardinal  importance  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
is  very  fully  provided  for,  by  the  French  law,  while  hardly  any  pro- 
vision for  it  whatsoever  is  made  by  the  English.  In  France,  infi- 
nite pains  are  taken  that  every  thing  should  be  explored.  In  Eng- 
land, no  pains  whatever  are  taken  that  any  thing  should  be  ex- 
plored. The  justice  of  the  peace,  if  the  offender  is  brought  be- 
fore him,  and  not  otherwise,  is  bound  to  examine  him ;  if  the 
witness  is  brought  before  him,  and  not  otherwise,  he  is  bound  to 
examine  him.  The  evidence  which  voluntarily  presents  itself,  is 
all  that  any  judicial  functionary  in  England  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  attend  to.  The  police-offices  recently  established  in  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  community,  are 
in  the  habit  of  volunteering  their  services,  in  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  crimes ;  though  in  reality  beyond  their  sphere,  and 
often  without  legal  powers.  This,  too,  is  only  for  London  and 
Middlesex  ;  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cow  cT  Assises,  the  people 
of  France  are  entitled  to  boast,  that  they  have,  in  every  limited 
district,  one  such  court  stationary  among  them,  bound  to  sit  once 
in  every  three  months,  and,  if  need  be,  oftener,  and  to  sit  as 
long  as  there  is  any  business  for  it  to  perform  :  while  the  people 
of  England  have  to  lament  that  they  have  no  such  court.  They 
have  an  itinerant  court  that  comes  into  some  counties  once  in  six 
months ;  into  others  only  once  in  twelve  months ;  and  sits  in 
each  place  only  a  very  limited  number  of  days,  how  great  soever 
the  quantity  of  business  which  it  may  happen  to  have  to  perform. 
The  French,  however,  would  have  done  still  better,  and  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  if,  instead  of  sitting  once  in  three  months, 
they  had  ordained  their  courts  to  sit  always,  and  to  be  every  day 
in  readiness  to  dispense  the  justice  for  which  the  people  may  have 
occasion. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  people  of  England  should 
look  upon  the  institution  of  jury-trial  as  an  indispensable,  and 
nearly  an  all-sufficient  safeguard  against  absolute  power;  and 
that  Bonaparte  should  manifest  great  solicitude  to  bestow  jury- 
trial,  in  penal  cases,  upon  the  people  of  France.  The  discourses 
of  the  orators  who  introduced  the  code,  and  who  take  pains  to 
remove  objections  to  this  mode  of  trial,  show  that  it  is  not  po- 
pular 
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pnlar  in  that  country :  and  it  really  appears  to  be  a  hobbyhorse 
of  the  Emperor. 

This  is  a  subject  worthy  of  more  reflections  than  we  hare 
now  time  to  bestow  on  it.  Is  a  jury,  in  its  best  state,  the  best 
possible  instrument  of  judicature  ?  We  have  already,  on  various 
occasions,  frankly  acknowledged,  that  our  estimate  of  its  utility 
is  very  far  indeed  from  rising  so  high  as  that  of  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  our  countrymen.  Bat  this  is  a  controversy,  into  which, 
at  present,  it  is  altogether  out  of  our  power  to  enter. 

From  the  experience  which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  that 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people  in  France  are  incompetent  to  the' 
duties  of  jurymen,  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  jurymen  from  descending  so  low*    Every  jury,  in  France, 
is  thus  what  we  should  call  a  special  jury.     In  adopting  those 
measures,  no  care,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
rent  the  choice  of  such  persons  for  jurymen  as  are  specially  de- 
pendent upon  the  government ;  but  neither  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  degree  a  study  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  persons. 
The  prefect,  indeed,  makes  up  the  list  of  sixty,  out  of  which 
the  jury  is  to  be  chosen,  and  may  thus  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
power  of  packing.     The  same  power,  however,  is  possessed  by 
our  sheriffs ;  and  it  is  odly  in  so  far  as  his  situation  is  a  more  de* 
pendent  one  than  theirs,  that  the  power  in  his  hands  can  be  more' 
dangerous.     In  regard  to  all  causes  between  the  king  and  toe 
people,  the  set  of  causes  in  which,  if  in  any  it  must  be  of  im- 
portance, that  he  who  forms  the  list  of  jurymen,  should  not  be 
a  dependent,  ehheT  mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  government; 
in  all  special  jury-trials  ;  and,  in  particular,  in  the  most  import- 
ant by  far  of  all  special  jury  trials,  trials  for  political  libels ;  trials 
on  which  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  publicity  of  the  acts  ef  go- 
vernment— and,  along  with  it,  every  security  for  good  govern- 
ment essentially  depends— the  situation  of  the  personage  who, 
in  England,  forms  the  jury-list,  the  master  of  the  crown-office, 
is,  to  the  full,  as  dependent  a  situation  as  it  is  possible  for  that 
of  Bonaparte's  prefect  to  be.     Whatever  the  danger,  then,  to  the 
people  of  France,  from  packed  juries  5  it  is,  to  say  the  worst  of 
it,  no  greater  than  that  to  which  we,  our  privileged  selves,  are 
exposed. 

In  the  mode  of  commencing  the  trial,  the  French  procedure 
appears  to  us,  in  point  of  dignity  and  propriety,  to  be  considera- 
bly superior  to  our  own.  In  the  French  forms,  there  seems  no- 
thing but  what  is  useful.  In  ours,  there  are  many  things  that  are 
unmeaning  and  offensive.  In  France,  the  prisoner  is  brought  in- 
to court,  and  solemnly  desired  to  attend  to  the  accusation  against 
him,  while  it  is  read  5  and  to  the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  while 

it 
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k  is  produced.    No  questions  are  asked  of  him,  much  less  absurd 
ones,  where  no  questions  can  be  of  any  use.    The  prisoner,  in 
England,  is  asked,  if  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?    To  what  pur* 
pose  i — To  one  very  visible  purpose  at  least — ro  add  the  guilt  of 
a  judicial  falsehood,  i.  e.  of  perjury,  to  that  of  whatever  other 
crime  the  party,  if  guilty,  may  be  charged  with.     Is  it  to  eirort 
a  confession  from  him,  in  such  a  moment  of  embarrassment  and 
terror  ? — No :  for  the  judges,  aware  of  the  cruelty  of  that,  use 
their  strenuous  endeavours,  on  almost  all  occasions,  to  prevent  the 
prisoner  from  pleading  guilty  ;  that  is,  to  induce  him,  as  often  as 
he  is  really  gmky,  to  pronounce  a  solemn  and  judicial  falsehood. 
What  possible  good  is  there  in  this  ?     There  is  liable  to  be  great, 
cruelty  in  it ;  as  often  as  a  really  conscientious  man,  but  guilty  of 
the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  is  brought  to  trial.     Not  only  is 
the  absurd,  or  cruel  answer  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  extorted  from 
the  prisoner;  another,  in  point  of  naked  absurdity,  rising,  if  pos- 
sible, still  higher  in  the  scale,  is  forced  upon  him.     He  is  asked 
in  what  way  he  will  be  tried ;  though  there  is  but  one  way  in 
which  he  can  be  tried ;  though  there  is  but  one  answer  which  the 
court  will  permit  him  to  make;  though  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  which  it  will  compel  him, 
and  may,  by  torture— the  most  dreadful  kind  of  torture  ( peine 
forte  et  dure),  to  make.    Such  is  the  procedure  at  common  law. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  in  modern  practice,  it  is  not  by  the 
peine  forte  et  dure,  which  modern  feelings  would  not  tolerate, 
but  by  the  pain  of  condemnation  without  trial,  that  a  man  is,  in 
fact,  compelled  to  answer  those  far  worse  than  useless  questions. 
At  the  time  when  we  may  conceive  the  question  to  have  been 
first  proposed,  and  for  long  after,  a  use  for  it,  such  as  it  was,  real- 
ly existed.    There  really  were  more  modes  of  trial  than  one,  a- 
mong  which  the  man  was  asked,  and  had  a  right  to  make  his 
choice.     He  was  asked  how  he  would  be  tried  ;  and  he  might 
have  answered— By  battle — by  ordeal;    and  so  on — or,  by  his 
country.     After  the  trials  by  battle,  by  ordeal,  and  so  on,  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  no  trial  but  that  by  the  country  remains,  the 
culprit  is  still  asked,  as  if  he  had  a  choice,  in  what  manner  he  will 
be  tried.     Why  ?— For  this  truly  English,  and  truly  curious  rea-< 
son— that  once,  a  long  time  ago,  when  there  was  some  use  for 
the  question,  it  was  the  custom  to  ask  it.     We  should  laugh  hear- 
tily at  reading  the  account  of  such  rational  ceremonies  in  the 
juridical  procedure  of  the  Hindus  or  Chinese.     The  ceremonies 
in  question,  however,  are  our  own  ceremonies ;  and  that  makes 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

In  taking  cognisance  of  the  evidence,  there  is  one  particular  in 
which  the  English  mods  of  procedure  has  greatly  the  superiority 
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Over  the  French.  In  France,  all  question*  pftt  to  the  wttmss  by 
parties  are  first  delivered  to  the  president,  and  by  him  risked  of 
the  witness.  Much,  by  this  plan,  is  lost,  of  the  extractive  force 
and  efficacy  which  belongs  to  the  English  mode  of  cross  examin- 
ing. By  first  stating  the  question  to  the  president,  the  witness  if 
put  upon  his  guard,  and  has  the  whole  time,  during  which  it  it 
repeated,  to  meditate  a  false  or  evasive  answer.  This  is  so  well 
understood  at  the  English  bar,  that,  as  often  as  a  mala  fide  wit-' 
ness,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time,  demands  a  question  to  b* 
repeated,  a  skilful  interrogator  immediately  puts — not  tht  same 
question,  but  another ;  and  leaves  the  former  til!  he  can  put  ft  a* 
gain,  when  his  respondent  is  once  more  off  his  guard. 

In  regard  to  the  instances  in  which  the  French  have  thought 
proper  to  shut  out  the  light  of  evidence,  by  declaring,  that  such* 
and  such  classes  of  persons  are  not  admissible  as  witnesses,  it 
would  require  a  more  minute  comparison  than  can  at  present  be 
made,  to  say  whether  the  French  or  the  English  have  made  the1 
largest  election  of  evil.  To  say  of  either  the  French  or  the  Eng- 
lish rule  of  exclusion,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  is  to  toy 
nothing ;  for  all  exclusion  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  The  Same 
reasons  which  exclude  one  class  of  persons,  would  be  good  for  ex- 
cluding so  many  more,  that,  if  they  were  consistently  acted  Upon, 
there  would  seldom  be  evidence  left  behind,  sufficient,  on  which 
to  establish  any  judicial  point. 

In  a  very  rude  period  of  fociety,  men  think  of  efKmating  evi- 
dence by  none  but  mechanical  rules.  Number  alone  decides  the 
queftion.  A  certain  number  is  fixed  upon.  If  the  fad  is  fworti 
to  by  that  number  of  witnefles,  #  it  is  to  be  held  proved ;  if  not 
(worn  to  by  that  number,  it  is  to  be  held  not  proved.  While  this 
rule  continues  to  be  rigidly  obeyed,  one  can  fee  a  reafon  why  a 
man,  who  may  be  ftrongly  fufpeded  of  an  intention  to  give  falfe 
evidence,  fliould  not  be  heard ;  fince  his  evidence  must,  if  ad- 
mitted, be  of  equal  force  with  that  of  the  man  who  is  ever  fo 
likely  to  fpeak  the  truth.  But,  after  the  time  when  the  judge  i» 
free,  and  accuftomed  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  any  man  deli- 
vers ;  and  to  yield  it  credence  in  any  proportion,  or  no  credence 
at  all,  juft  as  he  may  efteem  it  to  deferve ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee 
any  good  reafonjvhy  any  man  fhould  be  refufed  to  be  heard* 
The  truth  is,  that  the  rule  of  exchifion  is  a  rule  adopted,  as  we 
have  feen,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety  to  which  we  have  juft  al- 
luded, and  with  blind  fimplicity  followed,  in  a  ftate  of  the  hu- 
man mind  to  which  it  is  altogether  alien. 

Tfcg 

—  »     ■  ■     i        .  ,    i  ■■> 

•  See  the  Old  Laws  as  to  Campwgatot*  and  Wager  of  Law,  jtc 
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The  ptrfbnt  excluded  by  the  usual  rules  of  incompetence, 
ire-th£f*rfo»s  by  whom,  naturally,  mod  k  known  of  the  fub- 
jc£k  of  inquiry; — the  parties,  or  thofe  mod  ftrongly  connelt- 
ed  with  them  by  fympathy  or  intereft.  The  queftion  is,  whe- 
ther, to  receive  the  mod  valuable  knowledge,  blended  with  er- 
ror, i*  best  for  a  court. of  justice;  or  .to  give  up  the  know- 
ledge, that  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  the  error? 
To  determine  this  question,  we  have  only  to  look,  how  far  it 
go**.  Courts,  upon  tbfte  terms,  have  only  to  exclude  all 
knowledge,  to  make  sure  of  excluding  all  error  \  and  to  deliver 
infallible  decisions  by  the  strength  of  taking  no  evidence.  In  the 
business  of  ordinary  life,  the  rule  which  guides  men  to  prudent 
conduct  is  different.  When  deeply  concerned  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge,  they  overlook  no  quarter,  pure  or  impure,  in  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  found.  Never  do  they  turn  away  from  the  man 
whom  they  know  to  be  the  most  capable  to  instruct  them,  be- 
cause he  may  have  an  interest  in  not  telling  them  the  truth.  They 
only  question  him  so  much  the  closer.  They  never  doubt,  that 
if  they  can  get  but  knowledge  enough,  however  blended  with  er- 
ror, the  knowledge  will  afford  them  light  of  its  own  by  which  to 
separate  it  from  the  error.  It  is  not  when  information  is  abund- 
ant, but  when  it  is  scanty,  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood.  It  has  been  the  happiness,  how- 
ever, of  the  human  race,  that  the  business  of  judicature  has  to 
so  great  an  extent  been  hitherto  conducted  upon  principles  di- 
rectly repugnant  to  those  which  experience  has  established  as  the 
rules  of  wisdom  in  every  other  department  of  human  action. 

We  had  many  more  observations  to  offer ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  come  to  a  conclusion*  One  word,  how- 
ever, must  be  added  upon  a  point  which  would  require  a  multi- 
tude,— the  formation,  by  the  president,  of  the  questions  to  be  de- 
rided by  the  jury,  when  the  evidence  has  been  fully  heard.  No- 
thing in  the  least  degree  similar  to  this  is  known  in  our  practice. 
By  the  English  rules  of  pleading,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  by  com- 
pelling the  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  accuser  to  be  met  with  a 
Counter  allegation  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  the  question  for 
the  jury  is  made  up,  before  the  hearing  of  the  evidence  begins. 
tVhen  a  crime  has  been  committed,  there  are  three  distinguish- 
N  able  cases  to  which  it  is  material  to  attend.  1.  The  crime  may 
have  been  committed  simply.  2.  It  may  have  been  committed 
with  circumstances  of  aggravation.  3.  ft  may  have  been  com- 
mitted with  circumstances  of  extenuation.  These  circumstances, 
it  belongs  to  the  law,  to  define  and  make  provision  for.  The 
questions  framed  for  the  jury  by  the  French  legislators,  are  re* 
specbvely  adapted  to  these  Xfciee  cases*  and  point  them  out,  with 
vol.  xvii.  no.  33.  H  precision, 
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precision,  to  their  attention.  The  English  have  only  oae  vagtier 
general  question,  by  which  they  are  all  blended  and  confounded 
together.  Guiby,  or  Not  guilty,  admits  no  consideration  of  cup- 
eum  stances  ;  circumstances  are  not  submitted  to  the  cognisance 
of  ^  English  jury ;  and,  in  truth,  are  but  little'  the  object  of 
English  judicature  at  all.  The  judge,  indeed,  may  sometimes 
take  them  into  consideration  in  his  sentence,  but,  in  most  cases* 
he  can  do  nothing ;  and,  at  all  events,  ir  i»  m finitely  desirable 
that  every  thing  which  ought  to  be  done  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, should  be  positively  enjotued  by  the  law. 
"**The  advantages  of  decision  by  the  majority  of  a  jury,  as  com- 
pared with  unanimity,  would  require,  and  would  repay  a  iterjr 
full  elucidation.  Bu*  this  we  musr  at  att  events  postpone  till  an* 
ether  opportunity  :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  carmot  do  better 
than  refer  such  of  our  readVrs  as  really  tjke  an  interest  in  such 
discissions;  ta  the  writings  of  Mr  B.ntham,  who,  with  all  his 
dogmatism  ,md  irreverence  for  existing  institutions,  has  treated  the 
whole  subject  of  legislation  with  a  spirit,  a  precision,  and  a  pro* 
fuiiditv ,  which  entitle  all*  his  suggestion*  to  the  most  deliberate 
and  respectful  consideration. 


Alt*.  V.  The  American  Minerafogical  Journal,  for  January* 
£**bntaty%  and  March   18 »0,  conducted  by    Archibald   Hrnce% 

.  M  JX+  1'rofessor  "/  Mineralogy  in  the  Unmrstty  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York.  Vol.  I.  No.  L  6vo.  pp.  6fc.  New  York, 
I81O. 


A 


k.T  a  time'  when  the  science  of  Minerakjfcy  is  rapidly  advancing 
in  favour  and  consideration  among  the  Academicians  of  Eu- 
rope, we  open,  with  uncommon  interest*  a  volume  which  an- 
nounces its  dawn  i«  America.  Df  Bruce,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  now  o>  der  consideration,  thus  makes  known  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  undertaking. 

*  The  object  of  tlvs  work  is  to  collect  and  record  such  information 
as  may  serve  to  elucidate  the  Mineralogy  of  the  United  States  ;  than 
tvhich,  there  is  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  which  presents  to  the 
mineralogist  a  richer,  or  more  extensive  field  for  investigation. 

c  Of  the  utility  of  a  publication  of  this  kind,  much  might  be  said. 
It  may,  1/owever,  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  nothing  has  contri* 
tuted  more  to  increase  and  diffuse  Mineralogical  information,  than 
the  peiiodical  works  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  particularly  those 
in  Germany  and  France.  At  the  present  period,  when  such  lnud* 
afble  exertions  are  making  to  improve  and  extend  the  manufacture* 
•f  our  own  country,  a  knowledge  of  die  mineral  productions,  on 
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%hich  so  many  of  the  useful  arts  depend,  and  with  which  nature  has 
fc>  liberally  supplied  us,  becomes  particularly  desirable. 

*  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  design  may  be  carried  into  effect* 
communications  from  those  gentlemen  who  may  have  directed  their 
attention  to  this  interesting  branch  of  science,  are  respectfully  soli- 
cited, particularly  such  as  may  relate  to  the  Geology  and  Minerals 
ogy  of  particular  districts ;  the  history  of  Mines,  their  products,  me- 
thods of  reduction,  and  improvements  in  Metallurgy  generally  ;  de- 
scriptions of  individual  specimens,  their  constituent  principles,  loca- 
lities, and  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied  ;  mineral  waters,  their 
situation,  analysis,  and  use  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  cure  of  diseases; 
kc.  A  part  of  the  work  will  be  appropriated  to  such  informations 
as  may  be  derived  from  foreign  and  domestic  journals. 
*  A  number  will  be  published  quarterly.  ' 

Though  we  have  infinite  veneration  for  the  privilege  whicrt 
exempts  all  periodical,  and  especially  all  rjuartctly  publications* 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Reviewers,  yet  we  hopo  to  be  excused 
for  this  one  encroachment  on  it,  in  the  case  of  a  Transatlantic  jour-i 
nal,  wholly  dedicated  to  science,  and  of  which  tire  have  nothing 
but  what  is  favourable  to  communicate. 

The  first  article  contains  the  description  of  some  minerals  col- 
lected during  a  tour  to  Niagara  in  18(19.  It  is  Written  by  Df 
Mitchell,  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany.  Among  all 
the  methods  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  mineralogical 
knowledge,  perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  composition  more  pleas- 
ing than  that  of  a  catalogue  ittisonke**  It  was  this  which  gave 
such  popularity  *>  the  work  of  Baron  de  Born*  published  at  Vi- 
enna in  the  year  1790,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  entertaining 
treatises  by  which  mineralogy,  in  its  infancy  as  a  science*  was  il- 
lustrated* Baron  de  Born's  enumeration,  however,  possessed  the 
advantage  of  embracing  a  system  for  the  classical  arrangement  of 
the  specimens  he  described.  Dr  Mitchell's  communication  to  the 
American  Journal,  offers  merely  a  descriptive  catalogue  cf  certain 
minerals  found  in  the  region  of  Niagara,  ar.d  along  the  bank*  bt 
the  Mohawk  river.  The  two  first  words  of  it  bespeak  a  foreign 
idiom,  characterising,  as  might  bti  expected,  the  Anglo- Amen* 
can  language,  in  which  this  Journal  is  written.  The  author  be- 
gintby  sayiug,  *  These  pieces' Were  collected  during  a  tour  iri 
the  summer  of  1809;'  and  soon  afterwards,  describing  a  speci- 
men of  black  flint,  he  adds,  *  such  as  abounds  in  the  Seneka 
prairies.*  Other  examples,  proving  the  a!te»aiion  to  which  our 
language  has  been  exposed,  chic  fly  bV  the  introduction  of  Gallic 
rising  may  he  noticed  in  the  rct-t  of  the  Journal ;  resembling  ex- 
pressions found  in  American  newspapers,  where,  for  '  a  ship 
taken,  *  we  read  of  *  a  ship  caj)tivahd.  '  So  much  for  the  style-, 
It  new  frttiains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  system  pa-* 
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tronized  by  the  mineralogifls  of  New  York,  previous  to  our  fu*. 
tlisr  examination  of  the  contents  of  their  Journal.  v' 

It  is  a  fn£t,  too  well  known  to  require  illustration,  that  the  mi- 
neralogies— of  Europe  at  leaft,  are  divided  into  two  contending 
feds,  the  followers  of  the  French,  and  of  the  German  profeflbrs. 
The  fetter,  with  Werner  at  their  head,  are  at  all  events  the  moft 
active  and  ft ir ring ;  and,  like  the  Methodists  of  the  day,  make 
eveiy  thing  fubfervient  to  the  propagation  of  their  opinions.  They 
preoccupy  the  public  journals  by  their  notions  and  nomenclature  t 
tamper  with  the  dealers  ;  compofe  giatis  catalogues  for  public 
auctions  ;  confederate  with  chemifts  \  intrigue  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  pupils  to  public  ftafions  ;  *  form  focietiesj  dif- 
iribute  priz  s;  and  carry  on  a  correfpondence  with  every  coun- 
try in  which  mineralogy  is  cultivated.  We  muft  not  be  furprif- 
ed,  therefore,  if  we  find  the  earbeft  appearance  of  the  fcience  in 
America,  partially,  although  (lightly,  obfeured  by  their  influence. 
The  general  afpeft  is  however  good  ;  and  we  may  venture  to  hope, 
that,  as  the  light  increafes,  the  fogs  will  diflipate.  In  our  opini- 
on, the  advancement  of  mineralogical  knowledge  will  b^  found 
commenfurate  exactly  with  the  diftance  to  which  it  leaves  the  un- 
intelligible jargon  of  the  *  Oryctognosit '  of  Freyberg.  Much  h^s 
been  lately  efle&ed  by  the  exertions  of  our  own  profeflbrs  ;  andr 
more  than  all,  by  the  wholefome  expofition  and  pointed  ridicule 
of  the  celebrated  Chcnevix,  who,  having  acquired  an  indifputable 
title  to  pafs  judgment  on  the  plan  of  inflruftion  adopted  by  Wer- 
ner, by  having  himfelf  attended  during  his  whole  courfe  of  lec- 
tures, publifhed  his  renunciation  of  the  German  fyftera,  and  its 
utter  inadequacy  to  purpofes  of  fcience. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  the  immediate  object  of  discussion.— Dr 
Mitchell's  list  of  minerals  extends  only  to  twenty-four  substances. 
The  two  first  are  specimens  of  slate  and  fetid  limestone,  from  the 
falls  of  Niagara.  In  describing  the  third,  a  crystallization  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  he  says  the  angles  of  the  rhomboid al  crystals 
4  are  all  oblique. '  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any  other  than 
*  oblique  angles '  of  a  rhomb.  The  nature  of  the  fourth  sub- 
stance is  not  ascertained.  The  fifth  is  pronounced  to  be  c  calca- 
reous rock,  carrying  crystals  resembling  dog-tooth  spar. '  The 
sixth,  a  piece  of  the  same  rock,  *  charged  with  iron  pyrites.1' 

•This 

*  If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  valuable  collection  of  Mr  Gre- 
ville,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  narrowly  escaped  a  classification 
}nto  *  rloetz  traps,  transition  griinstones,  '  and  a  thousand  other  tine, 
things,  equally  unknown  to  the  collector,  through  the  zeal  of  thtf 
geognosists  who  had  found  their  way  into  that  magnificent  repo- 
sitory. 
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This  is  said  to  be  very  valuable,  because  *  it  contains  that  link  ia 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  the  conversion  of  com- 
mon limestone  into  gypsum. '  We  know  not  *  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence '  to  which  allusion  is  here  made;  but  almost  all  gypsous 
deposit6}  where  crystallization  has  not  taken  place,  exhibit  this 
appearance  ;  being  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  preexistent 
strata,  and  therefore  often  containing  the  broken  remains  of  those 
animal  impressions  which  characterize  secondary  limestone.  The 
fifteenth  substance  described,  must  be  peculiarly  interesting  tp 
Caledonian  students.  It  is  €  native  sulphur,  from  the  Clifton 
Springs ; ' — €  waggon-loads  of  which  precious  mineral, '  Dr  Mit- 
chell assures  us,  *  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ! '  And,  a 
little  farther  on,  he  bears  new  and  grateful  testimony  to  the  sa- 
lubrious effects  of  that  invaluable  substance,  both  upon  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  bodies.  f  The  moss  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  thd 
fountains  is  completely  encrusted  with  it.     The  water  of  these 

*  copious  springs  lets  fall  the  brimstone  freely  on  every  thing  it 

*  touches  ;  but  plants  are  not  at  all  injured  by  it.     They  appear 

*  to  vegetate  perfectly  well,  and  without  sustaining  the  smallest 
4  inconvenience.     Various  animals  live  in  it.      Horses  and  cattle 

*  drink  it  freely,  like  common  water. ' The  other  substance* 

do  not  require  any  notice;  excepting  the  la*  t ;  which  is  described 
as  '  an  uncommon  association  of  ar.unthus,  graphite,  an4 
quartz.' 

The  second  article  is  by  Colonel  Gibbs.  It  contains  observa- 
tions on  f  the  Iron-Works  of  Franconia,  in  New  Hampshnc,  * 
a  mountainous  tract  of  country,  eight  miles  east  of  Connecticut 
river.  The  ore  is  the  far  oxidule  of  Haiiy.  It  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  in  Sweden  ;  and  also  occurs,  similarly  associated, 
in  '  gneiss,  alternately  with  granite  and  primitive  greenstone. ' 

The  third  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  W.  Meade,  *  A  De- 
scription and  Analysis  of  an  Ore  of  Lead*  from  Louisiana.  '— 
This  mineral  resembles  metallic  lead  in  colour  and  lustre.  Its 
brilliancy  is  6a id  to  be  greater  than  the  generality  of  those  ore* 
which  bear  the  name  of  galena ;  yet,  as  its  chemical  analysis 
proved  it  to  bt  nearly  a  pure  sulphuret,  and  both  its  crystalliza- 
tion and  fracture  exhibited  the  cubic  form,  the  oiff  rence  can, 
hardly  be  sulHcient  to  separate  it  from  those  varieties.  Le  Sage 
formerly  described  an  appear  mce  of  galena  which  was  almcsc 
malltvble.  The  ore  analyzed  by  Dr  Meade,  notwithstanding  its 
reset  nbUnce  to  metallic  lead,  is  very  brittle  ;  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity 7.50. 

The  fourth  article  contains  c  A  GeoW*'c*'  Account  of  Dut- 
chess County  in  New  York, '  by  Dr  Stmu.  1  Ak'  rly»  who  rotices 
ihe improvement  which  has  ttikvn  place  in  aguinjiurc,  of  lite 
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years,  owing  \o  the  introduction  of  gypsum  as  a  manure.  He 
describes  the  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  H  mi  son  river,  a» 
consisting  of  masses  of  granit€t  occupying  a  region  of  three  hun** 
dred  square  miles.  Very  few  of  these  mountains  exceed  a  thou* 
$and  feet  in  election  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  They  a- 
bound  in  ores,  which  are  said  to  present  themselves  on  the  very 
surface  of  the  earth.  Iron  is  the  principal  metal  which  has  been 
extracted  and  worked  5  but  tin  is  also  noticed.  To  the  north  of 
this  mountainous  district,  occur  slate  and  limestone ;  neither  of 
which  substances  exhibit  vegetable  or  animal  impressions  ;  aad 
are  therefore  described  as  of  primary  formation.  Dr  h\ erly's  com* 
jmunication  concludes  with  some  ingenious  observations  upon  the 
mineral  waters  in  that  part  of  America,  in  which  he  detected 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas — of  sulphuretted  hydrogen — of 
lime— and  of  sulphuric  acid. 

*  A  Chemical  Examination  of  Heavy  Spar,  from  New  Jersey,1 
bv  Mr  George  Chilton,  succeeds  the  observations  of  Dr  Akeriy. 
The  minerd  was  found  on  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  by  some  . 
farmers,  who  mistook  it  for  gypsum  ;  and  used  it  as  manure.  1$ 
was  not  found,  however,  to  possess  any  remarkable  fertilizing 
quality. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  Journal  again,  introduces  Colonel  Gibbs* 
with  <  a  Mineralogical  Notice  respecting  the  West  River  Moun- 
tain ' — Connecticut  river.  This  mountain  having  been  announc- 
ed in  the  American  Geography,  and  in  the  Annals  of  the  Ame- 
rican Academy,  as  volcanic,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  it.  In- 
stead  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  however,  he  was  sorely  disap- 
pointed to  find  only  the  shaft  of  an  old  iron  mine ;  whence  hae^ 
matite  iron  ore  had  been  extracted,  and  exhibited  as  lava  !  The 
mountain  itself  is  of  granite,  and  gneiss.  To  this  succeed  the 
observations  of  Mr  John  Griscom  upon  *  a  Mineral  Water,  from 
Lichfield,  in  the  State  of  New  York, '  written  with  great  diffi*? " 
^cnce,  but  evincing,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  chemical 
knowledge  requisite  in  the  investigation.  The  Lichfield  springs 
have  long  been  resorted  to  by  the  neighbouring  people,  as  ex- 
tremely saiutaTy  in  many  cases  of  cutaneous  disorder.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Griscom,  their  principal  saline  ingredient  is  sulphate 
of  lime.  This  substance,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuret,  and  a  small  portion  of  carbonate,  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  chief  soluble  matters  in  those  waters,  inde- 
pendently of  their  gaseous  contents,  a  portion  of  which  is  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

The  next  article  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  more  interesting 
than  any  other.  It  relates  to  the  discovery  of  native  magnesia  in 
$fe\v  Jersev  j  and  is  written  by  the  editor*of  the  journal,  Profea- 
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tor  Brae*;  who  has  also  transmitted  specimens  of  the  mineral 
to  this  wormy.  It  is  found  in  a  very  advanced  *ta*e  of  crystal- 
Irzirion  ;  and,  externally  viewed,  somewhat  resembles  the  talc 
cf  Monnt  St  Gothard ;  but  with  more  of  the  sparry  lustre  which 
characterizes  apophyllite.  It  consists  wholly  of  magnesia,  com- 
bined only  with  its  w,tter  of  crystallisation,  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  three.  As  it  is  perhaps  the  only  minera'  aabstarce 
tnown,  which  can  be  co;:sid*-red  exhibiting  magnesia  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity,  the  observations  concerning  it,  ami  its  descrip-' 
tion,  shaft  be  «iren  in  the  Professors  own  word 5. 

*  Although  Magnesia  .enters  into  the  composition  of  many  mineT 
Tal  substances,  yet  its  existence  in  the  mineral  Jcingdom,  in  an  un-* 
combined  state,  has,  till  within  these  few  years  past,  been  unknown, 

*  Brogniart,  in  hi*  Mineralogy,  has  described  several  minerals  un* 
der  the  name  of  Magnesite  (a  term  he-has  introduced  as  expressiva 
cf  the  large  quantity  of  magnesia  tjrcy  contain),  in  some  of  which* 
magnesia  appears  to  exist  in  a  pure  state.  Of  those  which  approach 
nearest  to  native  magnesia,  are  the  magnesites  of  Piedmont,  as  de- 
scribed by  Giobert  in  the  Journal  des  Mines,  particularly  the  varie- 
ty from  Castclla  Monte,  \lthough  this  mineral,  as  analyzed  by 
Gaytoii  de  Morreau,  a  horded  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid, 
yet  it  appears,  from  £kt  assertion  of  Giobert,  that,  when  first  takci\ 
from  the  quarry,  h  contains  no  carbonic  acid,  hilt  that  it  absorbs  it 
after  being  two  or  three  weeks  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  magaesite  from  Baudissero,  which  is  near  CaMella  Monte, 
contains,  in  the  hundred  par's,  according  to  Giobert,  68  magnesia* 
12<aibonic  acid.  1.5  silex,  2  sulphate  of  lime,  and  3  of  water.  This, 
Rce  the  magnesite  from  Castella  Monte,  he  thinks,  obtains  its  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  magnesites  from  Vallecas  in  Spain,  and  Salinelle  in  France, 
contain  no  carbonic  acid  :  they,  however,  all  have  a  larg£  propor- 
tion of  silex.  That  of  Salinelle,  according  to  Vauquclin,  contains 
55  parts  in  the  hundred. 

*  Brochant  mentions,  as  native  magnesia,  a  substance  found  at 
Robsch'dtz,  in  Moravia,  by  the  late  Dr  Mitchell  of  Dublin,  which, 
according  to  Dr  Mitchell'*  analysis,  and  that  of  Professor  Lamp-t* 
dius,  contains  nearly  equal  parts  of  magnesia  and  caibonic  acid. 
Why  this  mineral  is  described  as  Native  Magnesia,  I  am  at  a  loss  tox 
determine  ;  unless,  like  those  of  Giobert  when  first  discovered,  it 
contained  r.J  carbonic  acid,  but  absorbed  it  after  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere. 

*  At  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  estate  of  Mr  John  Stevens* 
is  found  a  mineral,  which  presents  the  following  character?. 

*  Colour,  white,  passing  into  greenish  white — Lustre,  peaily 

Structure,  foliated  ;  the  folia,  or  leaves  frequently  having  a  Tadiateil 
position. — The  folia,  when  separate,  transparent ;  in  the  mass,  sc- 
xmrampzient ;  the  surfaccj  after  exposuie  to  the  weather,  bceom- 
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jug  opake.— Somewhat  elastic. — Adhere*  slightly  to  the  tongue.— 
Soft. — Powder*  pure  white. — Specific  gravity,  %  J  3. — Before  th$ 
blowpipe,  becomes  opake  and  friable,  and  loses  weight.— Soluble  in 
the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. — This  mineral  occurs  in 
veins,  from  a  few  lines  to  two  inches  thick,  traversing  serpentine  in 
every  direction. '     p.  26 — 28. 

Then  follow  the  Analytical  Experiments  by  which  the  Profes- 
sor ascertained  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  his  examina- 
tion \  for  which,  want  of  room  compels  us  to  refer  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  articles  contain  mineralogical  notices  re- 
specting *  Phosphates  of  Lime  and  Lead, '  from  JPensylyania—? 

*  Melanite, '  from  the  same  country-^and  c  Amber  '  from  New 
Jersey  ;  the  first  by  Mr  Godon  •,  and  the  second  bv  Mr  Charles 
Wister.  The  apatit  accompanies  beril-emerald ;  the  phosphate 
of  lead  is  found  in  veins  of  pyritous  copper.  Melanite,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Wister,  occurs  in  the  district  of  Germantown,  six 
miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  matrix  of  '  gneiss  repos- 
ing on  granite.  *  Its  crystals  are  of  a  velvet  black  colour,  vary- 
ing from  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  to  one  inch  in  diameter. — 
4  Through  the  granite  of  Germantown,  crystals  of  tourmaline, 

*  mica,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  beril,  are  universally  disseminat- 
4  ed  ;  but  melanite  has  been  found  only  in  one  place*  *  Amber 
is  found  in  grains  upon  ivood  coal ;  and,  from  the  description 
given  by  Mr  Wister,  its  appearances  resemble  specimens  we  have 
seen  in  Copenhagen,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Greenland. 

The  last  article  relates  to  American  fluate6  of  lime,  which  are 
said  to  be  rare  in  the  country.  This  also  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
editor.  Professor  Bruce  describes  three  different  appearapces  pre- 
sented by  the  mineral  from  New  Jersey,  from  Connecticut,  and 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  rest  of  the  Journal,  (about  half  the 
first  Number  of  Vol.  I.)  is  appropriated  to  the  Review  of  Mineral- 
ogical Publications ;  to  intelligence  received  from  other  parts  of 
America,  and  from  England  \  and  concludes  with  an  Appendix, 
extracted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  J^ondon, 
concerning  the  Identity  of  Columbium  and  Tantalium,  as  an- 
nounced by  Dr  Wollaston,  secretary  to  the  Society.  The  Re- 
view notices  a  very  interesting  paper,  published  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
respecting  the  discovery  of  Palladium  in  a  state  of  combination1 
with  gold  ;  by  Joseph  Cloud,  an  officer  in  the  Mint  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr  Cloud's  experiments,  palladium  pos- 
sesses a  degree  of  h -rdr.ess,  nearly  equal  to  wrought  iron.  It  i$ 
malleable  and  very  ductile;  forming  duct:!*?  a.loys  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  platinum  j  and  is  characterized  by  properties  watch  en- 
S-''  -  title 
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title  it  to  a  place  among  the  noble  metals.  Mr  Goud  has,  more- 
over, been  extensively  engaged  in  experiments  upon  rhodium, 
which  he  has  obtained  in  great  purity  from  the  ore  of  platinum. 

We  shall  here  close  our  analysis  of  this  curious  publica- 
tion; no  part  of  which  can  be  deemed  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  public.  To  the  mere  mineralogist,  it  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying ;  because  it  opens  a  new  source  of  instruction,  and  a  field 
of  research,  whose  limits  are  incalculable.  But  science  is  still 
so  new  in  America,  that  all  who  take  any  concern  in  its  gene- 
ral progress,  must  greet  the  approach  of  such  a  stranger,  even 
though  they  feel  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  errand  on  which  he 
has  come.  His  speech  and  manners, — even  the  very  dress  that 
he  wears,  naturally  excite  our  curiosity,  and  enable  us  to  draw  in- 
ferences as  to  the  condition  of  his  country.  A  number  of  little 
circumstances,  of  which  the  editor  was  most  probably  himself  un- 
conscious, became,  in  our  eyes ,  characteristic  and  important.  We 
are  struck,  for  instance,  bv  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of  the  A- 
rnerican  typography  j  and  tne  taste  displayed  in  the  plan  and  form 
of  the  work  ; — nay,  even  the  advertisements  printed  upon  its  co- 
ver, afford  us  some  insight  as  to  the  peculiar  direction  in  which, 
literature  is  destined  to  mike  its  progress  among  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  In  this  point  of  view" we  cannot  avoid  noticing^  air 
of  business  wTuclTwems  to  play  about  every  thing^Amcrican. — 
Chemistry,  in  which  they  $snrco  hare  made  greater  advances  than 
in  Mineralogy,  always  appearjjirTiong-them  in  omraHctoa-aaih  some 
usefuTano^  gainful  occupation;  Thjyr  have  not  yet  found  leisure 
to  pursue  it  as  a  science  of  amusement  It  is  thcrefoie  studied 
only  with  a  view  to  improvements  in  the  arts  of  preparing  ce- 
ments and  manures,  dyeing,  bleaching,  distilling,  purifying  infect- 
ed air,  tanning  and  currying  leather.  These  are  the  topics  to 
which  the  chemical  books,  published  or  imported,  principally  ree- 
fer. Other  works  advertised,  are  chiefly  nudic?l  and  chiruigiol 
journals.  Then  the  wholesale  commerce  carnea  on  in  iL.?j>e  ar- 
ticles,— and  their  booksellers?  shops  passing  under  the  name  of 
5  Book  Stores,'  all  conspire  to  present  us  with  new  a  <\  peculiar 
views  of  the  infancy  of  Western  science.  In  many  of  its  de- 
partments this  businesslike  accuracy  and  method  may  be  found 
very  serviceable — and  in  none  more  than  in  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  work  now  before  us.  Its  execution,  we  think,  up- 
on the  whole,  very  respectable  ;  and  look  forward,  with  ar  eye  of 
expectation,  as  well  as  curiosity,  to  its  promised  continuation. 


Art. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Treatise  an  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By 
Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Caius  Colk^e-, 
Cambridge.     London,   1809. 
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■*bigonomethy  is  one  cf  the  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
which  has  received  the  greatest  number  of  successive  im- 
provements, and  has  advanced  the  farthest  beyond  the  boundaries 
within  which  it  was  origin  illy  confined.  It  dates  its  origin  from 
tfie  time  of  Hipparchus  ;  and  may  boast,  that  its  foundations  were 
hk\  by  the  same  person  who  first  undertook  to  number  the  stars, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Plinv,  to  leave  the  heavers  for  an  inheritance 
to  posterity.  "We  <^o  not  know,  from  the  writings  of  this  astro- 
nomer, or  those  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  what  circumstances  he 
was  led  to  apply  number  to  measure  the  sides  and  the  angles  of 
triangles  ;  but,  in  the  history  of  a  science,  of  which  the  objects 
are  all  necessarily  connected  with  one  another,  the  want  of  direct 
testimony  may  often  be  safely  supplied  by  theoretical  conjecture. 
This,  we  believe,  is  true,  in  the  present  instance.  Geometeis 
were,  no  doubt,  at  first,  satisfied,  in  the  solution  of  problems,  to 
determine  the  things  sought  from  the  things  g«ven  by  geometrical 
construction ;  that  is,  by  mere  graphical  operations,  or  by  draw- 
ing their  figures,  as  we  do,  with  compasses  and  a  scale  of  equal 
p.'rts.  This  would  be  sufficiently  exact  for  common  use,  and  for 
all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  mensuration,  whether  of  lines  cr  sur- 
faces. Cases,  honevcr,  would  sometimes-  occur,  where  the  errors 
iDf  such  a  method  were  too  great  to  be  overlooked,  and  where  the  re- 
sults were  palpably  inconsistent  with  one  another.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  given  in  a  triangle,  the  base  and  the  adjacent  an* 
gles,  to  determine  the  sides ;  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  happen* 
&\  that  the  sum  of  the  given  angles  was  nearly  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles, a  very  small  errqr  in  laying  down  the  angles,  would  necessarily 
be  accompanied  with  a  very  great  error  in  the  determination  of 
the  sides.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  such  inaccuracies 
would  first  be  perceived  in  the  solution  of  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical problems,  where  it  woutd  often  happen  that  the  base 
was  small  in  respect  cf  the  distance  to  be  determined  ;  and  there, 
of  coasequence,  some  method  of  solution,  more  accurate  than  the 
construction  cf  a  diagram,  would  become  extremely  desirable. 
Hipparchus,  to  whom  both  the  geography  and  astronomy  of  an- 
cient Greece  are  greatly  indebted,  if  he  was  not  the  first  who  was 
sensible  of  the  defects  in  the  constructions  of  practical  geometry, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  ingenuity  and  extent  of 
view  sufficient  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  them.  Thir  remedy  wa9 
$e  introduction  of  ealcula/.ipn  founded  on  the  famous  property 
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©f  the  *  fght-angled  triangle,  sard  to  be  discovered  by  Pythagoras, 
and  now  forming  the  *7th  of  Euclid's  Elements.  It  is  this  theo- 
rem which  is  the  connecting  principle  of  arithmetic  and  ge* 
emetry,  or  which  renders  the  relation  between  the  position  of 
lines  and  their  magnitude  expresssible  by  number.  The  merit  of 
perceiving  this  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  which  we  now  speak, 
even  if  not  done  in  all  its  generality,  was  ceTtamly  great ;  and  it 
enabled  Hipnarchus  to  Ijy  the  foundation  of  trigonometrical  cal- 
culation. The  combination  of  the  theorem  just  mentioned,  With 
certain  properties  of  the  circle,  particularly  with  the  methods  of 
inscribing  regular  polygons  in  that  curve,  led  to  general  methods 
ef  computation,  and  tr>  the  construction  of  tables  of  the  chords  of 
circular  arches,  by  n-hich  the  computations  were  much  facilitated. 
The  work  which  Hipparchus  composed  on  chords  is  lost ;  and  we 
know  nothing  of  the  stcp^  by  *?vch  trigonometric  calculation  ad- 
vanced, till  we  find  it,  some  centuries  later,  in  the  Spherics  of  Me- 
nelaus,  and  in  the  Almngest  of  Ptotemy.  The  spheric  \\  trigo- 
nometry of  the  lac:er  was  all  contained  in  two  theorems  concern- 
ing the  intersections  of  four  great  circles  of  a  sphere ;  which 
have  been  well  given,  by  the  I  >te  Dt  Horseley,  in  his  volume  of 
Elementary  Treatises.  The  idea  of  a  spherical  triangle  had  hard- 
ly as  yet  occurred;  and  the  name  of  trigonometry  was  unknown. 

When  the  repeated  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  of  the  North 
forced  the  sciences  and  tt*e  arts  of  Europe  to  take  refuge  in  the 
East,  the  mathematics  found  a  most  favourable  reception ;  and, 
after  a  while,  returned  to  their  native  country,  with  increased 
strength  and  multiplied  resources.  Trigonometrical  calculation 
eame  improved  by  the  addition  of  several  new  theorems,  and, 
what  was  still  more  material,  by  the  substitution  of  the  sines  for 
the  chords  of  arches. 

In  the  midst  of  that  increased  activity,  which  the  perception  of 
truth  and  reality  could  not  but  give  to  the  mind,  when  it  awoke 
from  the  slumbers  and  visions  of  so  many  ages,  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge essential  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  was  not  likely  to  be* 
forgotten.  Purbach  introduced  a  more  commodious  division  of  the 
radius,  and  added  several  other  improvements.  llcgiommtanuSp 
the  inventor  of  decimal  fractions,  and  one  of  the  most  .original, 
as  well  as  the  most  laborious  mathematicians  of  his  time,  introduc- 
ed the  use  of  decimal  fractions  into  the  tables  and  calculations  of 
trigonometry  :  he  added,  besides,  a  great  number  of  new  geome- 
tric theorems,  and  deduced  from  them  nearly  the  same  rules 
which  are  still  in  use. 

In  proportion  as  the  fciences  advanced,  greater  accuracy  of  cal- 
culation was  required  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  thofe  calculations,  as 
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weft  as  the^imVcoTifumed  in  them,  mcreafed  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion. What  all  ma'hematicians  were  now  wifhmg  for,  the  genius  of 
NeP£Rr  enabled  him  to  difcover ;  and  the  invention  of  logarithms 
introduced  into  the  calculations  of  trigonometry  a  degree  of  fim- 
pltcity  and  eafe,  which  no  man  had  been  fo  fanguine  as  to  expeft. 
JJeper  made  lik^wife  otheT  great  improvements  on  trigonometry. 
The  theorems  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  rules  in  that 
fctertce,  wcr*  not  all  fuch  as  to  derive  from  logarithms  arj  equal 
degree  of  advantaee.  To  many  of  the  cafes  of  trigonometry,  there- 
fore, though  logarithms  could  be  applied,  they  did  not  lb  much 
facilitate  and  abridge  the  labour  of  calculation,  as  if  the  rules 
had  been  of  p  different  form.  Neper,  as  if  his  creative  genius 
had  always  hv.d  the  power  of  discovering  juft  what  he  wanted,  or 
Aich  truths  as  were  exadly  accommodated  to  the  occafion,  found 
out  two  theorems  which  anfwered  precifcly  to  his  views,  and  af- 
forded rules  perfectly  accommodated  to  logarithmic  calculation. 
Trigonometry,  in  the  ftate  to  which  it  was  now  brought,  continued, 
with  hardly  any  change,  except  perhaps  a  better  arrangement  of 
its  rules,  and  a  more  concife  demon  ft  rat  ion  of  its  principles,  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  lad  century. 

A  few  year*?  before  that  period,  Eulcr  introduced  the  Arithmetic 
if  the  Smts>  or,  as  it  may  properly  be  termed,  the  application  of 
algebn  to  trigonometry, — a  new  branch  of  analyfis  which  has  a  pe- 
culiar algorithm,  and  is  wonderfully  adapted  to  inveftigation.  Be- 
fore this,  trigonometric  calcolation  was  only  employed  to  find  out 
an  unknown  quantity,  of  fuch  a  foTt,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion to  reafon  about  it  till  it  was  found  \  as  is  the  cafe  in  mere 
arithmetical  que  ft  ions  refolved  by  the  rule  of  three  or  the  extrac- 
tion of  roots.  Bur,  in  the  (blution  of  many  mathematical  quefc 
♦ion*,  it  is  neceflary  to  reafon  about  a  quantity  while  it  is  yet  uoi 
known ;  and  the  method  of  finding  it,  often  is  the  refult  of  fuch 
reafonings.  This  is  properly  the  bufinefs  of  analyfis,  as  diittn- 
guilhed  from  mere  numerical  computation  ;  and  it  is  what  algebra 
performs,  but  what  arithmetic  cannot  do,  nor  trigonometiy,  till 
improved,  in  the  way  juft  mentioned,  by  the  application  of 
algebra.  Thus  improved,  it  has  a  peculiar  notation,  and  pe- 
culiar rules,  both  for  the  addition  and  the  multiplication  of  the 
lines  and  cofines  of  circular  arches,  and  of  all  functions  of  thofe 
quantifies.  By  this  means,  the  art  of  geometric  investigation  is 
enriched  with  a  new  branch,  to  which  we  may  properly  give  the 
name  of  the  Trigonometrical  Analysis.  In  this  new  form,  the  fci- 
ence  has  been  cultivated  in  France  and  Germany  ever  fince  the 
change  made  in  it  by  the  improvements  of  Eulcr.  In  Eugland  it 
has  been  confined,  till  within  tbefe  few  year.-;,  to  its  firfl  and  ori- 
ginal occupation.  Ti.e  m<  thuds  of  the  foreign  geometers,  how- 
ever, 
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ever)  have  come  gradually  into  notice ;  our  trigonometrical  trtattfcs 
within  the  laft  ten  years  hate  generally  conuined  fome  of  the  fun* 
damental  theorems  and  operations  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  fines* 
and  have  followed  the  notation  of  Euler.  None  of  them,  how* 
ever,  appear  ,to  have  done  this  in  fo  complete  a  manner  as  the 
treatife  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr  Woodhoufe,  who  is  already  known  tp  the  mathematical 
world  by  writings  in  which  there  was  more  room  for  originality 
and  invention  than  there  can  be  in  the  prefent,  has  long  culti- 
vated the  profoundett  parts  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  and 
has  done  much  to  turn  the  attention  of  bis  countrymen  to  fub^ 
jetts  that  have  been  far  more  ftudied  on  the  continent  than  in 
this  ifland.  His  treatife  on  Trigonometry  is  deiiined,  %we  con* 
ceive,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  He  fay*,  that  although  he  once  be- 
lieved that  much  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  wae  new,  yet  now 
he  thinks  that  it  contains  nothing  of  which  he  could  nor  <  point 
out  the  fubftance  in  other  works.  We,  for  our  party  do  not 
think  that  the  author  here  dpes  juflice  to  lumfelf;  but  of  this 
we  are  certain,  that  we  have  now  before  us  a  very  concife,  lu- 
minous and  analytical  view  of  an  important  icijence,  which 
has  never  been  fo  fully  treated  of  by  any  writer  of  our  own 
country. 

Mr  Woodhoufe  embraces,  in  this  treatife,  not  merely  the  ele- 
ments of  trigonometry,  but  many  of  the  higher  parts,  and  their 
mod  difficult  applications.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  *Uments3  we 
are  reminded  that  we  have  lately  been  accufed  of  defining  that 
term,  as  it  refpc&s  geometry,  in  a  very  unikilful  and  inconfiftent 
manner :  it  may  therefore  be  right,  before  we  proceed  any  far- 
ther, to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  charge. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  error  about  what  is  elementary  in  geo- 
metry, and  what  is  not,  in  a  former  Number  we  propofed  this 
criterion,  *  that  every  property  of  lines,  of  the  fir  ft  and  fecond 
order,  which,  when  tranflated  into  the  language  of  algebra,  in- 
volves nothing  highe?'  than  a  quadratic  equation,  providing,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  it  be  a  proposition  of  very  general  application, 
is  to  be  accounted  elementary. '  This  definition  certainly  com- 
prehends in  it  more  than  fome  authors  of  great  authority  are  uif- 
pofed  to  include  in  the  elements  of  geometry  ;  and,  if  we  would 
accommodate  our  definition  to  the  fenfe  of  D'Alembert,  inftead  of 
*  lines  of  the  firft  and  fecond  order, '  we  nmft  fay,  «  iiraight 
Unes  and  circles, '  the  two  fimpleft  lines  of  thofe  orders.  Ic  is 
ncediefs  to  give,  in  this  place,  our  reafons  for  extending  our  de- 
finition farther  than  the  geometer  above  named  has  chofen  to  doi 
but  a  remark  has  been  made  on  that  definition,  to  which  it  is  more 
material  tlut  wc  fhould  advert.     It  is  alleged,  that  our  criterion 

has 
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has  not  only  the  fault  juft  mentioned,  but  another  dire&lf  oppofite, 
that  of  excluding  from  the  number  of  elementary  truth*,  certain 
proportion*  which  have  always  been  ranked  among  them,  and 
which  therefore  ought  to  have  been  included  within  the  boundary 
which  we  proftfied  to  trace,    *  Such/  fays  the  critic,  *  are  the  pro* 

*  pofitions  relating  to  the  contents  of  fimilar  fol ids,  which,  when 

*  refolded,  according  to  the  mod  natural  and  obvious  method,  into 
4  algebraic  expreffion,  involve  cubic  equations.      Some  of  them 

*  are  capable  perhaps  of  more  circuitous  lolutions,  by  which  cu- 
f  bic  equations  may  be  avoid  ad  :  but  I  believe  I  may  fafely  chak- 
f  lenge  the  Reviewer  to  reduce  the  proposition  to  a  quadratic  c~ 

*  ovation,  in  which  it  is  dated  that  "  fimilar  fohd  paralteloptpeds 
il  are  to  one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  homologous 
"  fulee. "  Now,  to  cut  fhort  all  difpute,  and  to  decide  at  once 
concerning  the  merits  of  this  defiance,  let  us  take  the  proportion 
here  given,  and  tranflate  it  dire&ly  into  the  language  of  alge- 
bra. Becaufe  the  object  of  the  theorem  is  to  exprefs  the  ratio 
of  two  folids  by  mezns  of  the  fides  of  the  folids,  we  muft  con* 
ftder  the  folids  as  the  unknown,  and  their  fides  as  the  known 
quantities.  Call  the  folids,  therefore,  xandy,  and  their  homo- 
logous or  correfponding  fides,  a  and  £/  tfren  the  proportion  af* 

firms,  that  x  is  to^y  as  a*  to  bl;  therefore  -  =  — . 

Buf,  this  is  driclly  and  literally  a  simple  eolation  :  becaufe 
Hie  quantities  of  which  the  ratio  is  to  be  found,  are  each  of 
them  of  one  dimenfion,.  and  are  not  multiplied  into  one  ano-t 
Iher ;  and  the  order '  of  an  equation,  as  every  body  knows,  ta 
not  denominated  from  the  powers  of  the  known,  but  from  thofe 
ef  the  unknown  quantities,  as  it  is  on  thefe  lad  that  the  diffi-t 
tulty  of  the  queftion  depends.  Euclid's  Conftru&ion  comes  to 
fhe  fame  thing,  for  he  directs  to  take  C;  fo  that  azb  z:b:C/ 
and  afterwards  «/,  fo  that  a  :  b  : :  c  :  d$  and  then  he  fhows  that 

—  =  —  ;  and  thus,  conformably  to  the  notions  of  the  mod  drift 

geomctty,  he  expreffes  the  ratio  of  the  folids  by  the  ratio  of  twfc 
Dries,  found  by  the  rule  of  proportion.  The  error  of  the  critic 
is  therefore  quite  manifeft ;  and  fo  grofs,  as  to  appear  unaccount- 
able on  any  fuppoGtion,  except  that  of  extreme  ignorance  of  the 
principles  both  of  geometry  and  algebra.  If  this  is  not  a  true 
theory,  it  is  at  lead  a  very  plaufible  hypothecs. 

Alter  all,  we  confefs,  that  we  have  not  anfwered  literally  tcf 
the  defiance;  we  have  not  reduced  the  proposition  in  quedion  tcf 
a  quadratic  equation ;  this  indeed  we  hold,  as  well  as  the  critic 
(thcugh,  we  hope,  on  very  different  grounds)  to  be  impoffible  y 
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***  hare  reduced  the  propofition  to  a  fimple  equation,  which  U 
much  more  to  our  purpofe  :  We  havt*  done  more  than  we  were 
challenged  to  do;  but  it  may  not,  for  all  that,  be  out  of  the 
power  of  quibble  and  coneek  to  difpute  the  ri&ory. 

To  return  to  the  fubjeft  of  trigonometry,  we  rouft  obferve* 
that  every  tr?atife  on  that  fcience,  whether  elementary  or  not, 
naturally  divides  irfelf  into  three  branches ;  the  firft  of  which 
explains  in  general  the  arithmetic  of  the  fin«»s  and  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  tables ;  the  fecond  treats  of  the  folution  of  plane  tri- 
angles }  and  the  third*  of  fpherical  triangles.  It  is,  as  we  con- 
ceive, a*  gTeat  excellence,  in  treating  qf  thefe,  to  proceed  as  ana- 
lytically as  pofiible,  or  with  no  more  fynthetical  demonstration 
than  is  abfolutily  neceflary.  One  fundamental  propofition,  zl 
leaft,  in  each  of  the  abore  three  branches,  mud  be  taken  from 
the  elements  of  geomenry,  and  it  fhould  then  be  the  object  to 
deduce  from  thefe,  by  the  trigonometric  analyfis  alone,  all  the 
remaining  propofitions,  whether  theorems,  or  folutions  of  pro* 
blerm.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  parts,  this  is  very  fuccefsfully  ac- 
compliihed  in  the  Tre.uife  that  i*  now  before  us.  From  two 
problems  in  which  it  is  required  to  exprefs  the  cofines  and  fine* 
of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  in  terms  of  its  fides,  and  which 
our  author  Tefolves  analytically,  he  deduces,  in  the  fame  way, 
the  expreffion  for  the  fine  of  the  fum  of  two  arches,  in  term**  of 
the  fines  and  cofine6  of  the  fimple  arches  them fc Ives ;  an  expref- 
fion which  is  known  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  arithmetic' 
of  fines. 

From  thefe  problems  are  alfo  deduced  the  rules  for  the  folu- 
tion of  the  rarious  cafes  of  plane  triangles.  But,  though  this  "de- 
duction, as  well  a9  the  former,  is  made  with  great  brevity  and 
etearnefs,  we  think  that  the  folution  of  the  cafes  of  plane  tri- 
angles, as  it  is  the  main  bufinefs  of  the  practical  ftudenr,  fhould 
have  been  more  feparated  from  the  other  parrs,  and  with  a  dit- 
trnction  more  fuiied  to  its  importance.  In  another  re f peel,  wts 
think  that  there  is  in  ihis  part  an  error  in  the  amngenrient;  as 
the  author  returns,  after  giving  the  folutions  jult  mentioned,  to 
treat  ag.iin  of  the  fines  and  cofines  of  multiple  arches  and  of  th« 
various  ufes  to  which  this  calculus  may  be  applied.  This,  which 
i«  more  general  and  more  difficult,  fhould  not  have  been  con- 
necled  with  the  folution  of  triangle*.  Wore  refting  places,  and 
i  fuller  explanation  of  the  tranfirions  made  from  one  fubje£fc  to 
ano.'her,  would  have  been  improvements  that  could  have  coft  the 
autiior  very  little  trouble,  and  might  have  fared  confute  ribfe  per* 
plexity  to  the  voting  tlu  W«nt.  In  other  refp»:cls,  the  invert  iga« 
fieas  are  conducted  very  ikllfully,  with  much  brevity,  darnel* 
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and  accuracy,  and  are  confiderably  different  from  thofc  which  are 
ufually  given.      ,    .       * 

The  values  of  the  fine  of  the  fum  or  difference  of  two  arches 
are  deduced  from  the  folution  of  the  two  problems  concern- 
ing the  plane  triangle,  as  /mentioned  above.  They  are  mod 
commonly  derived  from  a  geometrical  theorem  relating  to  the 
fines  of  three  arches  in  arithmetic  progrefiion :  In  this  way 
they  are  deduced  by  Thomas  Simfon,  Le  Gendre,  La  Croix,  and 
feveral  others.  The  method  of  Mr  Woodhoufe  is  more  complete- 
ly analytical,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  fo  eafy  to  a  learner. 
We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  moft  elementary  way  of  de- 
ducing them  would  be  from  Ptolemy's  property  of  the  quadrila- 
teral infcribed  in  a  circle,  which  he  himfelf,  for  a  fimilar  purpofe, 
introduced  into  the  Almageft,  and  which  has  been  added  by  Dr 
Simfon  to  the  6th  of  Euclid.  The  tranfition  from  it,  and  efpc- 
cially  from  that  cafe  of  it  where  two  of  the  adjacent  fides  of  the 
quadrilateral  are  equal,  to  the  theorems  in  queftion,  is  extremely 
eafy,  and  would  be  very  fatisfa&ory  to  one  who  was  juft  paffing 
from  the  elements  of  geometry  to  thofe  of  trigonometry. 

In  this  divifion  of  the  work  our  author  has  given  many  of  the 
moft  difficult  applications  of  the  trigonometric  calculus  to  the  fo- 
lution of  equations,  the  doctrine  of  feries,  and  the  inveftigation 
of  theorems ;  all  in  a  very  concife  form,  very  clear  for  refearche? 
of  fo  much  difficulty,  and  without  the  introduction  of  fluxions  or 
of  quantities  infinitely  fmall.  From  a  curious  property  of  the 
cofines  of  multiple  arcs,  which  is  firft  found,  as  he  remarks,  in 
the  Mifceltanea  Analytica  of  De  Moivre,  he  deduces  feveral  cu- 
rious propofitions  of  Waring,  Vieta,  and  De  Moivre  himfelf.  To 
thefe  we  muft  add  the  property  of  the  circle  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Cotes's  Theorem,  which  was  found  among  the  pa- 
pers of  that  celebrated  geometer,  though  without  any  thing  that 
could  lead  to  the  analyfis  or  the  demonftration.  So  imperfect 
indeed  were  the  indications  of  it,  that  it  was  not  without  con- 
fidence difficulty  that  Dr  Robert  Smith  discovered  their  mean- 
ing ;  fo  that  he  could  fay,  with  laudible  exultation,  *  Rcvocavi  tan- 
dem ab  interitu  Tfuorema  PulcJtertimum. '  The  title  of  Theorenut 
ftdcherrimum  is  indeed  well  applied  to  a  propofition  which,  for  ex- 
tent and  fimpiicity,  has  perhaps  no  parallel  among  the  properties  of 
geometrical  figures.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark, 
that  though  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  this  property  of  the 
circle,  its  utility  as  a  means  of  advancing  farther  in  the  higher 
geometry,  is  not  fo  great  as  Dr  Smith  would  have  us  to  believe,1 
and  as  he  himfelf  no  doubt  imagined.  It  gives  no  f  icility  to  the 
integration  6i  fiuxionary  exprefilons  beyond  what  is  obtained  by 
the  analytical  procefs  of  refolving  certain  quantities  into  their 

•       1  trinon;i«il 
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trinomial  divifors.  Indeed  ir  would  in  molt  cafes  embarrafs  the 
proceeding,  to  introduce,  in  the  room  of  the  algebraic  formulae 
the  conftrueTions  by  the  circle  which  mijjht  be  derived  from  the 
Cotefian  theorem.  It  is'the  natural  con'equencc  of  the  irrrprove- 
irent  of  the  mathematical  fci-nces,  to  give  the  greateft  weight  to 
that  which  is  mod  truly  analytical,  and  to  render  the  eonciufions 
of  algebra  as  much  as  poflible  independent  of  the  afliftance,  or* 
as  it  would  sometimes  prove,  the  embarrafTmerir,  of  geometric  di- 
agrams. , 

The  investigations  above  enumerated,  afford  excellent  examples 
of  the  use  of  what  we  have  called  the  Trigonometric  Analysis* 
the  principles  aad  the  application  of  which  may  be  both  very  well 
learnt  from  the  work  unuW  review.  And  here  we  must  observe* 
that  whoever  would  make  a  very  extensive  addition  to  the  field  in 
which  this  analysis  may  be  exercised,  and  one  in  which  much  no- 
velty may  be  expected,  will  do  well  to  look  into  those  properties 
of  the  circle  which  are  given  without  the  demonstrations,  in  the  Ge- 
neral Theorems  of  the  late  Dr  M  athf.w  Stewart,  They  form  art 
assemblage  of  truths,  hardly  less  general,  or  less  simple,  than  the 
theorem  of  Cotes,  just  mentioned  J  and  are  certainly  among  the 
most  beautiful  propos;tions  known  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the  abstract  sciences.  They  will  be  found  peculiarly  calculated 
to  call  forth  the  resources  of  the  Trigonometrical  Analysis  ;  and 
the  difficulties  they  will  present  even  to  those  who  come  armed 
with  that  powerful  instrument,  will  be  felt  as  a  high  eulogium  on 
a  Genius,  whichi  without  such  assistance,  and  employing  only  the 
antient  geometry,  was  equ.J  to  such  arduous  investigation?. 

The  preceding  discussions  are  followed  by  the  construction  of 
the  trigonometric  canon,  or  the  tables  of  sines  and  tangents,  &c  ;  to 
which  are  subjoined,  some  farther  application  of  trigonometric  for- 
mulae to  various  kinds  of  approximation,  and  to  some  problems  that 
belong  to  physical  astronomy.  The  only  improvement  we  luve  to 
propose  on  all  this,  is  one  already  referred  to,  a  change  of  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  things  that  are  easy  would  be  made  more 
completely  to  go  before  those  that  are  more  difficult.  From  the 
fundamental  proposition^  for  resolving  the  sines  of  the  sums  and  dif- 
ference of  arches,  into  products  of  the  sines  or  cosines  of  the  simple 
arches,  we  would  deduce  immediately  the  construction  of  the  canon. 
This,  we  think,  should  be  followed  first  by  plane,  then  by  sphe- 
rical trigonometry  >  and,  in  the  last  place,  should  come  the  applica- 
tions of  trigonometrical  analysis  to  the  solution  of  problems,  the  in- 
vention of  series,  demonstration  cf  theorems,  &c.  The  whole  of  tri- 
gonometry would  thus  be  comprehended  in  four  sections,  or  books, 
and  the  learner  would  proceed  gradually  from  the  easier  to 
the  more  difficult  parts. 

Vol.  xyii.  no.  33.  I  *  The 
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The  subject  to  which  Mr  Woodhouse  next  proceeds,  is  spherical 
trigonometry;  and  he  has  treated  it  with  the  tame  brevity,  clearness 
and  extent,  that  we  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  parts.  In  ex- 
plaining the  element*  of  spherical  trigonometry,  there  are  two 
objects  to  be  attained.  The  first  is  to  demonstrate  certain  proper- 
ties of  the  circles  of  the  sphere,  and  certain  affections  of  the  tri- 
angles formed  by  theitf  intersections ;  the  second  is  to  investigate 
formulas,  or  rules,  by  which,  when  any  three  parts  of  a  spherical 
triangle  are  given,  the  remaining  three  may  be  found.  The  first  of 
these  does  not  require  any  analytical  reasoning ;  the  propositions  are 
usually  simple  corollaries  from  the  geometrical  propositions  con- 
cerning the  intersection  of  planes;  and  the  synthetical  demon- 
stration occurs  more  readily  than  any  other.  Here,  therefore, 
we  can  hardly  expect  one  author  to  have  any  great  superiority  over 
smother ;  and  vet  we  think  Mr  Woodhouse  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  the  demonstration  of  some  of  these  propositions* 
In  one  of  them,  the  thing  to  be  proved  is,  that  in  an  Isosceles 
spherical  triangle,  the  angles  at  the  base  are  equal.  Now,  this 
cannot  be  demonstrated  by  treading  in  the  steps  of  Euclid,  and  de- 
riving it,  as  he  does  in  the  case  of  plane  triangles,  from  this  ge- 
neral proposition,  that  triangles  which  have  two  sides  of  the  one# 
and  the  angle  between  them  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  and 
the  angle  between  them,  each  to  each,  are  every  way  equal.  For 
Euclid's  demonstration  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  tri- 
angles in  question  can  be  so  laid  on  one  another,  as  perfectly  to 
coincide  ;  which  is  not  true  of  spherical  triangles ;  for  such  tri- 
angles may  have  the  three  conditions  just  enumerated,  and,  in  fact, 
be  equal  \  but,  in  consequence  of  not  being  similarly  situated,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  make  them  coincide.  Though  this  consider* 
ation  is  obvious  enough,  it  has  not  always  been  attended  to,  even  by 
good  writers;  and  inconclusive  reasonings  have  in  that  way  been  in- 
troduced. Thus,  in  Vince's  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  a  work 
otherwise  of  very  considerable  merit,  the  proposition,  that  if  two 
spherical  triangles  have  two  sides  of  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  an- 
other, and  the  included  angles  also  equal,  the  two  triangles  will  be 
equal,  is  said  to  be  proved  just  as  the  fourth  proposition  of  the 
first  of  Euclid  is  proved  of  plane  triangles  ;  though  a  very  little 
consideration  must  convince  any  one,  that  the  principle  of  super- 
position, on  which  Euclid's  demonstration  depends,  is  not  appli- 
cable, generally,  to  spherical  triangles. 

Mr  Woodhouse's  reasoning  is  subject  to  no  such  objections ;  he 
has  proved,  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  Isosceles  spherical 
triangle  are  equal,  by  drawing  tangents  to  thev  arches  that  contain 
the  angles  to  be  compared.  By  producing  the  two  tangents  to  the 
equal  sides*,  till  they  meet  the  radius,  drawn  through  the  intersec- 
tion, 
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tkm  of  those  sides,  which  they  do  in  the  same  pointy  dnd  then 
joining  that  point  and  the  point  in  which  the  tangents,  at  the  op-* 
postte  extremities  of  th4  base  intersect  one  another;  it  Is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  two  plane  triangles,  thus  formed;  are  equal,  and 
that  the  angles  opposite  to  their  common  base  are  equal,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  spherical  angles,  which  are  the  same  with 
them.  This  is  a  demonstration  very  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  j 
and  the  more,  that  so  many  authors  have  pasted  over  the  same 
ground  without  discovering  it.  We  cannot  take  it  upon  Us  to  af- 
firm that  it  is  new  j  but  we  can  say  that  We  have  not  met  with  it  id 
any  book  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  consult. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  rules  for  tesolving  the  cases  of  sphe- 
rical triangles,  the  object  at  which  later  writers  have  generally 
aimed,  is  to  deduce  the  whole,  analytically,  from  one  theorem* 
The  geometer,  we  believe,  who  set  the  first  example  of  this,  wad 
M.  Beitraad  of  Geneva,  in  his  Elements  published  in  1779,  where 
he  deduced  all  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry  from  one  pro- 
position expressing  the  relation  between  the  rhtee  sides  of  a  sphe- 
rical triangle  and  one  of  the  angles.  Euler,  with  that  superiority 
ia  simplification  and  comprehensiveness  which  characterised  all  his 
productions,  did  the  same  thing,  in  the  acts  of  the  St  Petersburgh 
Academy  for  1779.  This  latter  memoir  has  been  followed  by  La 
Croix,  in  the  elementary  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  which  is  now 
taught  in  the  National  Institute  of  Paris*  This  last  treatise  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegant  and  systematic  form,  and,  we  are  sure,  will 
be  perused  with  pleasure  by  every  one  whose  lote  of  the  accurate 
sciences  has  taught  him  to  discover  beauty  in  the  structure  of  an 
algebraic  formula.  The  same  kind  of  excellence,  that  of  deduc- 
ing a  great  variety  of  propositions  from  one  principle,  haft  been 
very  successfully  aimed  at  by  our  author*  The  problems,  from 
the  solution  of  which  he  derives  all  the  rules,  are  these  :  To  ex- 
press the  cosine  and  the  sine  of  an  angle  of  a  spherical  triangle 
in  terms  of  the  sines  and  cosines  of  the  sides*  There  is  a  double 
advantage  in  this  manner  of  proceeding  \  the  whole  process  te 
rendered  analytical,  so  that  synthetical  demonstration  is  entirely 
avoided  \  and  there  is  a  close  analogy  preserved  between  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  rules  for  the  resolution  of  spherical,  and  of 
•plane  triangles* 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  much  has  been  gained,  in  all  the 
parts  of  algebra,  by  improvements  in  the  mere  flotation*  such,* 
too.  as  often  must  nave  appeared  slight,  and  of  no  value,  but  as 
abridgements  of  the  labour  of  writing.  The  introduction  jb(  i 
andjr,  or  some  other  symbol,  to  denote  a  thing  unknown,  con- 
verted arithmetical  reckoning  into  analytical  investigation.  The 
use  of  similar  symbols  to  express  kn#iwn  quantities  brought  al-> 
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*ebra,  from  treating  only  of  particular  questions,  to  be  the  most 
general  and  most  perfect  language  that  has  yet  beeo  employed  ia 
science.  The  use  of  Tetters,  instead  of  numbers,  to  express  the 
powers  of  quantities,  prepared  the  way  for  the  discovery  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  and,  of  course,  for  the  fluxionary  calculus. 
Euler's  arithmetic  of  the  sines  depended  much  on  the  use  of  a 
contraction  that  kept  the  relation  betwe«i  the  sine,  or  the  tangent 
and  the  arch  to  which  it  belonged,  continually  in  view.  The 
improvement  we  are  going  to  mention  in  the  notation  of  the  tri- 
gonometric formulae,  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  is  nevertheless  much  greater  than  could  be  expected 
from  so  9mal I  a  matter.  It  consists  in  denoting  the  angles  of  a 
spherical  triangle,  by  the  capitals  A,  B,  C,  as  usual,  and  the 
aides  opposite  to  them,  by  the  same  letters  in  the  small  form, 
ay  6,  c.  This  notation  keeps  m  view  the  relation  between  the 
sides  and  angles  that  enter  into  a  trigonometric  formula,  and  con- 
veys the  meaning  more  distinctly  and  immediately  to  the  mind, 
than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  advantage  derived  to  the 
rules  by  this  very  simple  contrivance,  is  therefore  much  greater 
than,  without  the  experience  of  it,  could  easily  be  imagined.  Mr 
Woodhouse  has  used  it  in  his  rules,  which  are  laid  down  with 
great  distinctness,  and  are  rather  the  better  for  not  being  re- 
duced into  a  table,  but  stated  at  full  length  39  in  other  problems, 
and  always  expressed  in  the  language  of  algebra. 

The  rules  for  the  solutions  are  indeed  stated  with  remarkable 
clearness,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  detail  as,  without  being  pro- 
lix, is  sufficient  to  prevent  error.  There  is  hardly  any  one  of 
all  the  different  methods  that  have  been  invented  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  spherical  triangles,  that  is  not  brought  under  some  one 
of  the  six  cases  into  which  the  whole  is  divided.  ,We  would  very 
much  recommend  the  study  of  this  part  (the  six  cases  of  oblique 
spherical  triangles)  to  all  who  would  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge, both  of  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  spherical  trigo- 
nometry. The  illustrations  from  the  calculations  of  the  Trigo- 
nometrical Survey  of  England,  are  well  selected.  Here  we  are 
glad  to  observe  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Gene- 
ral Roy  for  his  application  of  the  theorem  concerning  die  area 
of  a  spherical  triangle  to  an  important  purpose  in.  practical  geo- 
metry. From  that  area  being  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the 
three  angles  of  the  triangle  above  two  right  angles, .  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  said  area  can,  in  triangles  constructed 
on  the  earth's  surface,  be  easily  estimated,  General  Roy  per- 
ceived that  he  had  the  means  of  verifying  his  observations  of  the 
angles  of  spherical  triangles  as  much  as  of  |)Iane  triangles,  where 
all  the  angles  ought  to  amount  precisely  to  IbQ  degrees.    The 
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theodolite  which  he  employed  in  his  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Greenwich  and  Dunkirk,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Survey  of  England,  was  of  such  exquisite  construction,  that  it 
could  measure  an  angle  to  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  so  could 
exhibit  the  spherical  excess,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  three 
angles  of  the,  triangles  in  his  Survey,  (which  were  of  course  on 
the  surface  of  a  sphere)  above  two  right  angles.  In  the  Philo- 
6ophical  Transactions  for  1790,  he  gave  the  following  rule  for 
computing  the  spherical  excess — *  From  the  logarithm  of  the  area 
of  the  triangle,  taken,  as  a  platte  one%  infett  subtract  the  constant 
logarithm  9.3267737,  and  the  remainder  is  the' logarithm  oj  tfo: 
excess  above  \  80°,  in  seconds  nearly. ' 

Mr  Woodhouse  has  given  the  demonstration  of  this  rule  ;  and 
he  adds,  after  explaining  the  numerical  calculation — c  In  this  man- 
ner the  spherical  excess  computed,  will  enable  the  observer  to 
examine  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  and,  in  6ome  degree, 
to  correct  them.  Pie  may  then  proceed  to  calculate  the  sides  of 
the  triangles,  by  the  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry ;  but  these 
rules,  though  they  must  give  exact  Te3ults,  will  not  give  results 
very  expeditiously,  when  several  hundred  triangles  are  to  b*  solv- 
ed ;  and  this  M.  Legendre  has  enabled  us  to  do,  who  has  very 
happily  combined  sufficient  rxactness  with  conciseness,  by  means 
of  this  theorem  ' — *  A  spherical  triangle  being  proposed,  of  which 
the  sides  are  very  small  rdatwely  to  the  radius  cf  the  sphere,  if 
from  each  of  its  angles  one  third  of  the  escess  of  the  sum  of  its  three 
affairs  above  two  right  angles  be  subtracted  >  the  anil's  so  diminish- 
ed  may  be  taken  for  the  sides  of  a  rectilinear  triangle,  the  sides  of 
tvhich  are  equal  in  length  to  those  of  the  proposed  spin  r/cul  /r/- 
anglc.  '  The  demonstration  of  this  very  valuable  rule  ia  after- 
wards given  in  the  Appendix.  The  theorem,  as  has  been  said 
above,  wa^discorercd  By  Legendre,  and  *  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Nates  on  the  Spherical  Trigonometry  annexed  to  his"  Elements. 
A  demonstration  of  the  same  theorem,  ren^rlable  for  its  i>hvi- 
plicity,  has  also  been  given  by  Professor  Ltslie  in  the  Notes  to 
his  Elements  of  Geometry. 

The  other  method  of  calculirion  accommodated  ro  trigonome- 
trical surveys,  and  actually  employed  by  Coloml  MuJo-  hi  ttat 
of  England,  is  that  of  reducing  the  angles  oi  the  spherical  trian- 
gles to  the  angles  contained  by  the  chords.,  A  theorem,  by  vhich 
the  latter  angles  are  inferred  from  the  forrn<  r,  is  invettijatcii  Lore. 

The  formula  which  Mr  Woodhousc  rus  g!v?n  for  thii  purpose, 
expresses  the  value  of  the  whole  angle  cont;i:icd  by  the  churih  ;  lot 
as,  in  such  triangles  as  can  occur  in  the  practice  of  me.»  -Li emer.f, 
this  angle  can  never  differ  much  him  that  wLch  is  cotitajiifrd  by 
the  aiclies  themselves,  it  is  the  s'rnp!et>t  w.»y  to  seek  for  ::;eir  cliffcr- 
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ence,  or  the  small  correction  which  is  necessary  for  reducing  the  one 
of  them  to  the  other.  He  accordingly  remarks,  that  Delambre,  who 
hat  been  so  much  engaged  in  surveys  of  this  nature,  has  investigat- 
ed a  formula  for  this  reduction,  and  constructed  tables,  in  which 
its  numerical  value,  in  any  given  case,  may  readily  be  found. 
Professor  Leslie,  we  must  also  observe,  in  the  work  already  quot- 
ed, has  deduced  a  very  simple  formula  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  logarithms  axe  tne  great  instruments  by  which  all  trigono- 
metrical calculation  is  now  performed,  our  author,  in  aa  Appen- 
dix, has  investigated  the  rules  for  their  construction  and  use. 
Besides  a  very  clear  and  distinct  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  arithmetical  science,  we  meet,  here,  with  seve- 
ral views  of  the  subject  which  have  not  before  been  sufficiently  re- 
marked. One  of  these  consists  in  the  explanation  of  the  advan- 
tages which  arose  from  the  change  which  Briggs  introduced  in 
?he  construction  of  logarithms,  when  he  took  the  number  10  for 
the  base  of  the  system.  If  any  number  were  to  be  assumed  for 
the  base,  different  from  that  which  is  the  root  of  the  arithmetical 
scale,  much  inconvenience  would  result,  or  rather  a  great  loss 
would  necessarily  take  place  of  those  advantages  which  we  now 
possess.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  duodecimal  scale  of  arith- 
metic, and  to  return  in  our  notation  from  12,  as  we  now  do  from 
iO,  the  base  of  the  logarithmic  scale  must  be  changed  to  12  also, 
and  12  ?  =  N>  vould  be  the  equation  from  which  the  tables  of 
logarithms  must  he  constructed. 

'  After  a  full  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  logarithms,  the  Ap* 
pendiz  and  the  volume  conclude  with  the  demonstration  of  some 
irigqnometric  theorems ;  an  investigation  of  the  reduction  of  an* 
gles  from  an  oblique  to  a  horizontal  plane,  and  of  the  property 
bf  the  spherical  excess  already  mentioned. 

On  these  we  are  not  now  to  enter  j  but  yre  cannot  conclude, 
-without  again  Remarking  the  perspicuity,  conciseness  and  extent, 
which  diftinguifii  this  treatife.'  The  analytical  method  is  well 
preferved,  as  much  perhaps  as  is  poffible  jn  a  work  where  many 
reftrencei  to  the  fynthetical  demonftrations  of  elementary  geome- 
try mufl  neceffmly  be  made.  One  eonfequenqe  of  this  is,  that  the 
perufal  of  this  fhort  analytical  treatifc  wjll  do  more  to  make  a  perfon 
completely  mafter  of  the  principles  apd  methods  of  trigonometrical 
calculation,  than  the  jjudy  of  many  voluminous  works  drawn  up 
in  the  ordinary  form."  We  muft  ajfo  commend  pur  author,  not 
only  for  what  he  has  included,  but  for  what  he  has  left  oat. 
The  omiflion,  which  may  fetm  faulty  to  fome,  of  the  folu- 
fions  of  iphefical  triangles  by  letting  fall  perpendiculars,  feems 
to  us  quite  judicious.     The  computations  made  by  fuch  means  are 

rplexed  by  the  continual  infpc&ion  of  figures  which  it  is  im- 
•'  "'      ' •  -  poffible 
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poffible  to  conftma  with  accuracy,  and  favour  much  of  that 
ftatc  of  faience,  when  men  reforted  to  particular  and  numerical 
calculations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inveftigation  of  general  and  al- 
gebraic theorem. 

We  hare  already  fuggefted  that  fome  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  this  treatife  $  and  we 
have  particularly  ftatcd  in  what  we  conceive  thefe  improvements 
Jbould  confift.  Thefe  considerations  we  are  ftill  more  inclined  to 
recommend  to  the  author's  attention,  after  having  fioiflied  what 
we  think  is  a  very  careful,  and,  what  we  are  fure,  is  a  very  im» 
partial,  examination  of  his  book.  We  (hall  be  happy  to  fee 
thefe  alterations  introduced  into  a  new  edition ; .  and  we  would  be 
highly  gratified  if  we  could  fnppofc  that  we  have  had  any  (hare  in 
bringing  this  about,  or  that  our  remarks  have  in  the  leaft  contribut- 
ed to  the  perfection  of  a  work  which  is  already  fo  deferving  of 
praife. 


Art.  VII.  A  View  of  the  antieni  and  present  Stale  of  the  Zet- 
land Islands ,  including  their  Civile  Political,  and  Natural  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  an  Account  of  their  Agriculture,  Fisheries) 
Commerce,  and  the  State  of  Society  and  Manners.  By  Arthur 
Edmond6ton,  M.  D.    2  vol.  Svo.    pp.  709.    Edinburgh,  1809. 

YXTfi  shall  know  something  of  old  Thute  at  last.  Since  Dr 
™  Barry  favoured  the  world  with  a  quarto  volume  on  Ork- 
ney, we  have  been  illuminated  by  tours  and  travels  *  to  both 
clusters  of  our  northern  islands:  we  have  now  before  us  two  good- 
ly octavos  on  Zetland ;  and  are  credibly  informed,  that  we  may 
soon  expect  the  publication  of  agricultural  and  mineralogical  re- 
ports on  both  sets  of  islands.  All  this  notwithstanding,  our 
worthy  author  begins  by  complaining,  that  while  the  *  most  tri- 
vial observation '  concerning  the  South  Sea  islands  is  read  witlj 
interest,  and  remembered  with  satisfaction,  *  many  valuable  and 
useful  communications  which  relate  to  our.  native  country  are 
soon  overlooked  and  forgotten. '  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  is 
not  said  in  anticipation  of  bis  own  fate  \  and  shall  contribute  all 
that  lies  in  our  power  to  avert  it,  by  entering  pretty  fully  into  the 
subject  of  his  erudite  volumes.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
the  Doctor  in  the  propriety  of  proportioning  the  '  freedom  arid 
impartiality  of  our  discussion  *to  the  importance  of  the  sub* 
jectj'f   though  it  would  have  been  a  real  benefit,  if  he  had 

I  4  thought 
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trkwght  of  measuring  the  number  of  hie  pages  by  that  rule-  Irt 
defiance,  however,  of  all  such  maxims,  the  *  situation,  general 
appearance,  and  climate  of  Zetland! '  are  all  despatched  m  a  do- 
7en  pages ;  while  one  hundred  are  rather  unprotetaMy  occupied 
with  what  is  called  a  *  general  history  *  of  the  country.  The  his- 
tory of  Zetland,  however,  is  just  the  history  of  Orkney;  and, 
having  formerly  *  given  our  readers  a  6hort  view  of  these  edify* 
frig  annals,  we  need  not  de^ain  them  long,  either  with  the  de* 
acripfive  or  the  historical  part  of  this  book. 

The  Zetland  islands  exceed  one  hundred  in  number;  but  thtn- 
ty-four  oniv  are  inhabited.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  much  in- 
dented. The  hills' ate  bleak  and  mossy:  the  highest  is  Rona't 
hill.  Dr  Traill  informs  us,  that  the  <  barometer '  indicated  its 
height  to  be  about  1400  feet.  The  Statistical  Account  says,  that 
it  was  found,  *  by  geometrical  mensuration,'  to  rise  5944  feet 
above  the  L-vel  of  the  sea.  Dr  Edmondston  animadverts  on  these 
discordant  statements,  and  proposes  to  s  ttle  the  point,  by  a  cri- 
terion which  no  philosopher,  we  presume,  ever  thought  of, — nil 
own  bodily  feelings.  '  Were  */, '  he  observes,  *  to  judge  from 
tny  experience  of  the  effects  produced  in  similar  situations,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  brieve  that  it  does  not  exceed  2000  feet, 
if  indeed  it  be  so  much.  *    I.  5. 

The  Zethnd  spring  dncs  n^t  commence  till  April;  there  is 
little  warmth  till  the  middle  of  June ;  and  the  summer  generally 
terminates  with  August.  *  Nothing  can  equal  the  uncertainty  qf 
the  weather  '  during  the  winter  month-*.  The  medium  temper- 
ature of  winter  may  he  t ak .mi  at  38° ;  of  summer  at  65°.  The 
Islands  have*  bren  represented  as  dismally  dark  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. But  the  Doctor  repch  this  imputation  with  becoming  spi- 
rit ;  and  assures  us,  that  even  at  the  worit  period  of  the  year, 
they  hr.ve  a  sort  of  daylight  from  17  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  40  minutes  past  two  in  the  afternoon  ! 

As  to  the  earnest  inhabitants  of  Zetland,  the  author  concurs 
'with  Mr  Pinkerton  in  thinking,  th.it  they  mii6t  have  been  Piers 
from  Scandinavia.  Dr  Barry  conjectures,  that  these  early  navi- 
gators  went  first  to  Scotl-ind,  ;.nd   returned  afterwards   to   these 

id 
ands 
ng 
to  Mr  Pmkerton's  exposition  of  a  monkish  legend,  suoplied  from 


northern  isln*ds;  but  Dr  Edmc-nd»ton  is  positive  that  the  said 
Picts  touched  at  Z  tl  n.d  and  Orkney,  and  peopled  these  island* 
in  their  way  to  Scotland.  These  l'iks%  or  Petty  were,  according 
to  Mr  Pinkerton's  exposition  of  a  monkish  legend,  suoplied  from 
Ireland  wirh  prints,  or,  as  Our  author -styles  them,  «  a  species 
of  clergy,.'  called  *lJaj7cp. 


Harold 


*  Vol  VIII.  p.  93.  et  seyz. 
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i 
Harold,  king  of  Norway,  having  invaded  and  subdued  botk 
ctasttrs  of  islands,  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century,  created  am 
earldom  «f  Otkney,  in  the  person  of  one  Ronald,  a  worthy  ba- 
ron,— *  from  whom, '  we  are  told  with  no  small  triumph,  *  the* 
monarch  who  now  sways  the  British  sceptre  is  descended  ! ' 
This  distinguished  person,  however,  did  not  find  it  convenient 
'to  accept  of  the  dignity;  but  he  prevailed  with  the  kt«g  tot 
transfer  it  to  his  brother  Sigurd.  *  Zetland  was  included  in  th& 
earldom,  but,  being  considered  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  was  sel* 
dotn  dignified  with  much  notice  by  the  Earls : '— '  Except  in  one 
or  two  instances, '  the  Doctor  solemnly  affirms,  *  none  of  then* 
honoured  it  with  even  a  temporary  residence,  Jar  any  cunsiderabl* 
time.'  (1.31.) 

Dr  Edmondston  relates  from  ToTfaeua,  and  with  very  laudable 
gravity,  the  awkward  accident  which  deprived  the  Zjtlanders  of 
their  first  worthy  Earl.  *  After  having  gained  on  one  occasion  a 
complete  victory,  the  Earl  directed  each  of  his  horsemen  to  sus- 
pend, from  his  saddle,  by  way  of 'trophy,  the  head  of  a  fallen 
enemy,  and  Sigurd  himself  carried  one  among  the  rest ;  suddenly 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  a  large  front  tooth  in  the  mouth  of 
the  knight  whose  head  hung  dangling  by  his  side,  struck  him  on 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  wounded  him  so  severely,  that  the  part 
mortified,  and  he  died  soon  after.'  (I.  $3.) 

The  next  remarkable  Earl  of  Orkney  was  Einar,  a  natural  son 

of  the  Count  of  Merca.     He  distinguished  himself  by  first  *  point* 

iag  out  to  the  inh-.bitauts  a  mode  of  obtaining  fuel  from  turf,  as 

ail  the  wood  had  been  exhausted. '     This  sagacious  '  nobleman  ' 

was  therefore  surnamed  the  Tuif  Earl,  or  Torf- Einar.     It  is  said 

to  be  *  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  discovery, 

chat  Einar  should  have  found  it  necessary  to. send  his  people  to 

Caithness  for  turf,  while  the  islands  themselves,  *  as  Dr  Edmonds 

•ton  assures  us, '  at  that  time  abounded  in  this  substance.'  (I.  35.) 

The  sons  of  the  King  of  Norway  had  good  taste  enough,  k 

seems,  to  take  it  violently  amiss,  that  such  a  splendid  principality 

should  be  enpyed   by  the  bastard  son  of  one  of  their  father's 

subjects.      They  therefore  very  prudently    murdered   the   aged 

Count  of  Merca  in  Norway ;  after  which,  one  of  them,  named 

Halfdan,  iavadto*   Orkney.      The  Turf  Earl,  however,  got  the 

better  of  the  invader,  and   murdered  him   in   Lis   turn.     «  He 

•  then   ordered  Halfdan's  lungs  to   be   cut  out,   and    cfivred    up 

to  Odin  \  and  he  himself  delivered   an  extempore  address  to  the 

manes  of  his  father,   during    the  celebration  of  the  sacnuce.  * 

(I.S7.) 

About  the  year  93.5,  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
islands  ;  but  did  r.ot  immediately  pur  an  md  to  tliose  atr<  <  ii;c$. 
rA#J*i"g  of  Norway  getting  Sigurd  the  Jj.'ccnd  into  his  ,  •    ;r9 

3  alio  *  e4 
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allowed  him  no  choice  between  baptism  and  death.  The  Eut 
naturally  chose  the  lesser  evil,  and  professed  the  faith ;  where* 
upon  the  king,  with  rather  more  of  the  spirit  of  his  religion, 
'  Jeft  divines  and  learned  men '  to  instruct  the  people. 

\t  would  be  tedious  to  accompany  the  Doctor  in  his  detail  of 
the  names  of  the  different  holders  of  the  earldom,  and  ins  stories 
ahont  mysterious  '  fatal  vestments, '  and  the  adventures  of  '  ac- 
complished young  noblemen '  of  those  times ;  one  of  whom,  we 
are  told,  «  established  tight-house*  over  all  the  islands  of  Orkney,  * 
(speeulatoria  or  alarm-towers,  we  presume,  on  which  a  fire  could 
occasionally  be  lighted  as  a  signal) ;  and  another  possessed  so  much 
philosophical  composure  and  poetical  taste,  that,  after  suffering 
shipwreck  in  Zetland,  '  while  he  sat  on  the  rocks  waiting  die 
approach  of  daylight,  he  amused  himself  by  composing  extempore 
poems. '  (L  56.) 

The  obscure  voyage  of  Nicolo  Zeno,  the  noble  Venetian,  in 
1380,  affords  ground  for  some  conjectures ;  but  still  shows  tht 
gteat  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  the  history  of  these 
islands,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Friedmd  of  Zeno, 
Dr  Edmondston  agrees  with  Forster  in  considering  as  Orkney  \ 
and  Estlandy  as  Zetland.  The  Mimant  of  Zeno  u  supposed  to 
be  Mainland,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Zetland  islands ;  Is* 
cant,  to  be  Unst ;  and  so  of  others.  *  These  names, '  it  is  re* 
marked,  '  though  somewhat  different  from  those  at  present  in 
use,  have  nothing  to  which  they  so  nearly  correspond,  in  Feroe, 
Orkney,  or  the  Hebrides.  *  (I.  70.)  Martin  Forbisher,  it  is  add- 
ed, was  sent  bf  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1567,  *  to  try  and  discover 
a  north-west  passage  to  India. '  In  latitude  61°  N.  he  fell  in  with 
si  land,  which  he  took  to  be  the  Friesland  of  Zeno.  This  is  in- 
deed nearly  the  latitude  of  Zetland  ;  but  Forbisher  declares  that 
the  land  was  surrounded  with  a  great  quantity  of  ice ! 

In  1468,  James  III.  of  Scotland  having  obtained  the  Princess 
of  Denmark  in  marriage,  her  portion  was  fixed  at  60,000  florins: 
SOOOonly  were  paid  down,  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  were  un- 
pledged for  50,000,  and  those  of  Zetland  for  the  remaining 
8000.  When  the  Princess  produced  a  son,  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  his  Danish  Majesty  renounced  all  thoughts  of  redeem* 
ing  those  pledges.  Soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was  also  resign- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  Scotish  king,  and  the  islands  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Crown  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  1566,  the  unfor-> 
tunate  Queen  Mary  raised  her  favourite  Bothwell  to  the  dignity 
of  Duke  of  Orkney, — just  in  time  to  secure  him  a  temporary 
lurking-place  among  the  islands. 

<  Zetland,  about  this  time, '  our  author  remarks,  *  appears  to 
have  been  but  imperfectly  known,  even  to  the  Scots  themselves. ' 
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In  proof  of  this,  be  telle  us,  that c  the  learned  am!  elegant  Buch- 
anan describes  it  as  a  distant  and  almost  uninhabited  land,  of  sin- 
gular sterility. '  From  this  description,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
draw  precisely  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  to  infer  that  the  island* 
were  pretty  well  known  to  the  learned  historian* 

Is  the  year  1600,  Earl  Patrick  Stewart  received  a  grant  of  the 
islands  3  and  in  the  same  year  he  built  the  castle  of  Scalloway, 
die  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  In  rearing  this  edifice,  '  he 
compelled  as  many  of  the  people  to  work  as  he  chose ;  and  in 
older  to  supply  him  and  his  numerous  followers  with  provisions, 
the  peasants  were  obliged  to  bring  in  regularly  sheep  and  cattle 
to  the  castle,  and,  on  their  failing  to  procure  the  articles  in  kind, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  up  the  deficiency  in  mo- 
ney. This  imposition,  once  established,  was  afterwards  recog- 
nized as  a  regular  tax,  under  the  denomination  of  sJieep  mid  ox* 
money* '  (I.  93.)  The  rapacity  of  this  Earl  led  him  into  crimes, 
*hkh  at  last  brought  him  to  the  scaffold ;  but  the  unjust  exac- 
tion of  '  sheep  and  ox-money '  was  somehow  continued  \  '  and 
forms  an  item  of  the  crown- rents  to  the  present  day.  * 

At  the  very  close  of  the  17th  century,  '  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  [the  Church  of]  Scotland  sent  a  commission,  consisting  or 
seven  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder,  to  settle  the  church  affairs 
of  Orkney  and  Zetland.  Mr  Brand  was  one  of  the  number 4 
and  he  published,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  a  curious  account 
of  both  these  countries. '  *    I.  98. 

In  the  course  of  the  18th  century,  the  Morton  family  received 
different  grants  of  the  islands,  which  were  successively  recalled  ; 
the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  it  seems,  being  always  indignant  at 
the  Sovereign's  parting  with  f  so  great  a  jewel  of  the  crown.* 
Soon  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  however,  a  new  grant 
was  made  to  this  family,  in  which  were  included,  for  the  first 
time,  the  droits  of  admiralty,  and  a  lease  of  the  church-lands 
and  tithes.  In  1747,  the  Earl  received  indemnification  for  the 
loss  of  such  of  his  prerogatives  a*  were  struck  at  by  the  act  for 
abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland.  In  1 766,  he  sold 
all  his  remaining  rights  in  Orkney  and  Zetland  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundas,  whose  son  and  successor,  Lord  Dundas,  now  holds  the 
estate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Zetland  islands,  is,  that  though  they  contain  22,379  inhabit- 
ants, they  *re  in  no  shape  represented  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. •  Orkney  and  Zetland  form  one  county :  Orkney  pays 
two  parts  of  the  cess,  and  Zetland  pays  one;   yet,  the  latter 

has 

•  « A  Brief  Description  of  Orkney,  Zetland/  &c;     Edln.  1701. 
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lias  no  rote  in  the  election  of  a  merrtlvr  of  p^liament. '  That 
they  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  nation .1!  representation, 
teems  to  us  beyond  doubt;  and,  upon  general  views  of  poIU 
tical  justice  and  expediency,  it  is  certainly  to  be  desired  that 
they  should  obtain  it.  But  they  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
co;:  ;>^ring  the  cordial  hospitality,  the  internal  harmony  and  indi- 
vid-»;i  independence  of  the  better  classes  among  the  Zcthnders, 
vr\'h  the  political  jealousies  and  rancours  and  intrigues  that  dis- 
turb the  peace,  and  divide  the  society  of  their  neighbours  in  Orlo- 
rey*  y\il  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  boon  wculji  be  attend*, 
cd  w;th  any  immediate  increase  of  their  own  happiness  and  re- 
«p°ci>bi!ify. 

Fiwn  the  hittory  of  the  hhfnds  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
their  <  remains  of  antiquity,  language  and  literature.  * 

J  b*  Pic!\*burgk$)  as  Dr  Edrnondston  calls  them,  or  Pedis  brocks 
as  v.  e  would  rather  incline  to  denominate  them,  have  often  been 
described  j  and  we  here  find  nothing  new  concerning  them.  In 
TJYsr,  some  concentric  circles  of  stones  occur,  which  the  author 
thinks  it  probable  *  refer  to  some  primeval  religidn,  rather  than 
to  th*.  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  *  ([.  150.)  Po*;,ib!y  they  c  refer  * 
to  \w'\:cr ;  but  are  the  remains  of  twgi,  or  places  where  justice 
Mi* as  publicly  dispensed. 

«  Triangular  polished  stones  [pieces]  of  green  porphyry  *  are 
<;<en  foutxi,  anil  are  called  ft) wide? bolts  It  has  been  suggested, 
that  tv  5e  may  probably  have  been  axes.  The  Doctor  seems  to 
think  that  he  disproves  this  notion  by  remarking,  that,  being  po- 
JihluV;  and  tapering  to  a  point,  they  could  not  readily  be  grasped 
vith  ruiuck-ni  firmness  to  be  wielded  as  a  hatchet;  forgetting  al- 
together that  the  polished  stone  now  found  in  Zetland  may  have 
been  mly  the  head  of  the  hatchet,  which  was  bound  to  a  shaft, 
prorubly  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  we  see  in  the  stone  axes 
brought  from  t»*e  S^uth  Sea  islands,  which  are  common  in  oxfr 
rouse  am*.  The  Doctor  is,  however,  resolved  to  find  some  use 
for  these  thunderbolts  %  and  he  at  last  comes  out  with  the  extra- 
vagant conjecture,  that  '  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have 
b?oi  ia^r.ded  to  supply  the  place  of  a  br cart-plate!  *  (I.  121.) 
•  l'Yr.n-heads  of  arrows,  too,  have  been  found  at  different  rimes  :  ' 
but  Wv  arc  not  told  where,  nor  by  whom  ;  nor  does  the  Doctor 
make  a  bingle  remaik  on  their  occurrence, — not  being  aware,  ap- 
parently, of  the  importance  of  the  statement  in  the  controversy 
which  at  present  divides  our  most  diligent  and  intelligent  anti- 
quaries. * 

Dr 

*  Mr  Chalmers  says,  that  *  celts  and  flint  arrow  heads  have  been 
€ouud  in  the  Orkney  ulandsj   while  none  of  these  have  ever  been 

discovered 
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•  Dr  Edmondston  does  not  think  that  the  Romans  ever  visited 
Zetland;— the  '  mare  pigruni  «t  grave'  mentioned  by  T<icitu9 
having  probably  repressed  their  curiosity.  Some  remains,  how- 
ever, of  square  camp6,  he  says,  may  be  traced,  and  some  few 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  in  the  islands.  It  would  Uays  been 
agreeable,  if  the  traces  of  encampments  alluded  to  had  been  de- 
scribed and  figured — a&d  if,  the  age  to  which  the  coins  belonged 
had  been  specified.  " 

Under  this  head  of  Antiquities,  we  have  pretty  ample  descrip- 
tions of  two  ruinous  houses  or  castles — one  at  Scalloway,  the 
building  of  which  .has  been  already  alluded  to — and  another  at 
Muness,  with  an  account  of  the  law-tings,  or  ancient  courts  of 
justice,  with  thfc ir  Jouds  and  ranalmeiim  It  would  seem,  both 
Beltane  (M^y-d?)),  and  Yule  (Christmas),  are  festivals  with  the 
Zetlanders ;  although  the  former  is  ,of  Celtic,  and  the  Utter  of 
Ptciish  origin- 

.  The  common  language  of  the  islands  was  formerly  Scandina- 
vian and  Norwegian.  *  The  island  of  Unst,  the  mosr  northerly 
of  true  group,  was  its  last  abode  5  and,  not  mere  than  thiity  yivrt 
ago,  several  individuals  there  could  speak  i;  fluently.  At  pre- 
sent, there  is  scarcely  a  single  person  who  can  repeat  even  a  few 
words  of  it» ,— •  The  present  language  of  the  islands, '  the  Doc- 
tor adds,  '  U  certainly  English  ;'  though  he  is  afterwards  oblig- 
ed to  confess,  that  *  g<tod  English  is  rarely  spoken.  The  corn- 
moo  dialect  is  a  mixture  of  Norwegian,  Scandinavian,  Dutcft, 
and  English. '     I.  H2. 

The  Doctor  now  proceeds  to  the  cliaptor  of  Agriculture. 

The  enclosed  and  improved  land  in  Zetland,  including  both 
arable  and  meadow,  does  not  amount  to  a  twelfth  p.trt  of  rhe 
whole  surface  of  the  country.  This  improved  land  is  divided  in- 
to merks  and  ures*  '  A  nurk,  it  is  s.iid,  should  contain  1600 
tquare  fathoms  *  and  an  ure  is  the  eighth  put  of  a  merk. '  The 
average  quantity  of  infield  land  iu  a  Zetland  farm,  is  five  merks; 
or  from  three  to  five  £.}giii>a  acres;  for  a  uierk  varies  in  extent 
in  ditftrent  places.  Tiw  rent  is  from  10s.  to  J 5s.  zn  acre; 
but  *  the  amount  varies  according  as  the  tenant  has  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  his  labour,  or  agrees  to  fish  to  his  landholder  [land- 
lord.] • 


discovered  in  the  Shetland  i  Jand>. '  And  he  adds — c  This  evinces, 
that  the  Celtic  people  wbo.c^lord/.ed  South  and  North  Britain,  also  pe- 
netrated into  the  Orkney,  but  not  into  the  Shetland  h?.:nds ;  ^nd  this 
fret  alko  shows  that  those  several  antiquities  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Celts,  who  early  coloni/cd  the  Orkney  islands  a!.>ne  ;  nrA  ufn  tr>  the 
Scandinavians,  who  equal! v  ccln.ucd  bo:!:  the  Oikntv  anJ  Shetland 
ikhirJs.'     CukJ'j.iia,  I.  £'jl. 
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lord.] '  In  the  former  case,  the  lands  are  let  at  rackient  $  in  the 
latter,  at  a  rate  somewhat  reduced.  The  latter  system  is  by  far 
the  most  general ;  and  the  practice  is  immemorial  in  Zetland* 
Besides  the  infield,  there  is  attached  to  each  farm  a  portion  of 
outfield,  for  which  no  rent  is  paid.  In  genera),  we  are  told,  the 
tenant's  f  lease  lasts  but  for  a  year > '  which  is  just  equivalent  to 
no  lease  at  all :  and  the  Doctor  rightly  obserres,  that  '  a,  tenant 
at  will  is,  at  best,  but  in  a  state  of  vassalage. '  In  fact,  a  few 
tacksmen,  or  lessees  of  whole  estates,  belonging  to  nonresident 
proprietors,  are  the  only  persons  in  Zetland  who  deserve  the 
name  of  tenants.  The  Jishing-farmers  (as  they  have  sometimes 
rot  unaptly  been  denominated),  though  called  tenants,  appear  to 
be  little  elevated  above  the  cotters  of  the  southern  counties  of 
Scotland,  or  the  scallags  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  indeed  the  author 
himself  afterwards  treats  of  them  under  the  denomination  of 
*  peasantry. '  They  have  no  idea  of  the  '  paupertatis  podor  el 
fuga  \ '  but  delight,  we  are  told,  in  '  clamouring  about  their  po- 
verty. * 

Besides  paying  rent  to  the  landlord  in  cash,  fish,  butter,  oil 
and  poultry,  and  performing  various  services,  the  tenant  pays  to 
the  donatary  of  the  crown,  scatty  or  the  ancient  Danish  land-tax; 
vuxttle%  of  more  dubious  birth  5  and  sheep  and  or  money,  the  ini- 
quitous origin  of  which  we  have  already  explained*  Tithes  of 
corn,  and  small  tithes,  are  paid  to  the  minister,  who  '  has  also 
three  days  labour  in  the  year  from  each  family,  at  such  periods  as 
he  chuses  to  demand  it.  *  In  short,  no  Zetland  tenant  knows,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  what  he  pays  for  a  merk  of  land  $  and 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  tenants,  possessed  even  of 
a  trilling  capital,  would  not  submit  to  such  vexatious  uncertainty 
as  to  the  amount  of  their  rent. 

The  neglect  of  husbandry,  in  early  times,  is  very  learnedly  a- 
scribed  to  the  '  feudal  system  : '  and  then  we  are  presented  with 
some  meagre  details  of  their  present  management.  Oats  and  big, 
or  bear,  are  cultivated  with  tolerable  success  $  and  the  Doctor 
makes  a  bold  encomium  on  the  fertility  bf  the  gardens,  which, 
he  assuresus,  '  produce,  in  abundance,  almost  every  variety  of 
culinary  vegetable,  of  delicate  taste  and  flavour.  Indeed,  /  think 
die  esculent  roots  in  that  country  superior  to  those  which  I  have 
met  with  anywhere  else.'  I.  182.  We  are  sorry  to  contradict 
die  worthy  Doctor,  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  a  single  dish  of 
asparagus,  sea-cale,  or  celery,  could  not  be  produced  from  all 
ttie  gardens  in  the  country  put  together ;  and  that  salsafy,  savo- 
ry, cardcons,  tarragon,  purslane,  and  many  others,  are  plants 
utterly  unknown  to  those  northern  horticulturists.  Indeed,  the 
author  is  afterwards  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that '  the  fruits  pro- 
duce* 
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duced  are  neither  very  various  nor  very  abundant.  In  a  few  gar* 
dens,  there  are  apples,  and  other  kinds  of  waU^fruit. '  The  pre- 
sent low  state  of  agriculture,  Dr  Edmondston  thinks,  is  to  be 
ascribed,  Jirst,  to  its  being  a  divided  pursuit-— to  c  the  almost  u- 
nifersal  prosecution  of  the  ling  fishery  by  the  very  farmers  them- 
selves ;  2dty9  to  the  want  of  leases ;  and,  $dly>  to  the  undivided 
state  of  the  scat-hold  or  commonty,  which  must  doubtless  prove 
a  great  bar  to  improvement. '    I.  1 88. 

He  then  proceeds  to  suggest  some  improvements ;  and  we  did 
expect  that  these  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in*  obviating 
or  removing  the  impediments  just  mentioned.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  the  '  first  step  '  towards  improvement  must  consist  in 
'  building  dikes ; '  that  is,  enclosure- walls ;  and  the  next  in  the 
destruction  of  weeds.  The  only  other  step  mentioned,  is  the 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  manure.  To  the  expedients  re- 
commended on  this  head,  might,  with  propriety,  have  been  add- 
ed, the  one  proposed  by  Lord  Meadowbank,  the  formation  of 
compost  dunghills  by  means  of  alternate  layers  of  any  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  with  peat-moss,  6o  as  to  induce  fermenta- 
tion. #  This  plan  might,  we  think,  be  followed  with  peculiar 
advantage,  in  a  country  where  so  great  a  quantity  of  animal 
exuviae  must  arise  from  the  cleaning  of  fish ;  and  where,  as  the 
author  informs  us,  small  whales  are  yearly  killed  on  the  coast 
in  considerable  numbers. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  the  separating  the  professions  cf  farm- 
er and  fisher,  and  the  granting  of  leases,  must  precede  these  stepa 
of  improvement.  If  the  Zetland  farmers  are  still  to  continue  te- 
nants at  will,  and  if,  instead  of  minding  their  fields,  they  are- 
still  to  spend  the  summer  in  Greenland,  or  at  the  ling-fishery,  it 
is  needless  to  think  of  remedying  the  vices  in  their  modes  of  hus- 
bandry. When  these  primary  evils  are  removed,  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  among  the  secondary  means  of  improvement 
will  be,  the  construction  of  tolerable  roads.  With  the  exception 
of  one  very  ill  made,  and  very  much  neglected,  from  Lerwick, 
there  is  not  the  vestige  of  a  road  in  all  Zetland.  A  part  of  the 
money  allowed  by  Parliament  towards  forming  roads  in  the 
Highlands,  ought  to  have  been  given  to  this  country. 

The  most  fertile  parish  in  the  countiy  is  Dunrossness ;  but  it 
is  subject  to  the  sand  flood.    To  restrain  this  destructive  power, 

the 

#  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  157.—*  The  carcase  of  one  dead  horse,  with  si  wines  of  timber 
and  peat,  prepared  ten  tons  of  manure  m  aomewhat  less  than  tet* 
months,'  2 
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the  c  sloping  of  the  ground  towards  the  sea,  the. filling  up n- 
"cuities,  and  solving  some  hardy  jdants^*  are  recommended.  The 
"particular  species  might  have  been  specified.  It  cannot  be  rheant 
that  any  hardy  plants  will  do ;  for  very  few  will  grow  in  dry 
'sands,  and  still  fewer  will  act  as  binders.  Professor  Jameson 
has  mentioned  four,  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  :  *  Arundo 
arenaria,  sea  maf-grass  ;  Elymus  arenarius,  resembling  it  j  Triti- 
cum  junceum  ;  and  Galium  luteum,  or  yellow  lady's  bed-stratf, 
. — ail  hardy  natives,  very .  probably  to  be  found  on  the  sandf 
shores  of  Dunrossness  itself. 

Dr  Edmondston  considers  it  practicable  to  raise  timber  trees  ih 
the  Zetland  islands :  and  supposes,  incjeed,  that  their  surface  hafc 
formerly  been  covered  with  wood.  He  states,  what  he  call* 
two  '  strong  analogies  in  favour  of  the  opinion.'  J.  Trunks  of 
trees  are  at  this  day  found  imbedded  in  the  peatmoss ;  and  i. 
'In  one  or  two  sheltered  places,  there  still  f  grow  considerable 
.numbers  of  slender  rowans  and  mountain-ash.'  (The  raxivt, 
we  may  remark,  is  merely  a  Scottish  name  for  the  mountain-ash.) 
"To  these  'analogies'  may  be  adrfed  a  third,  viz.  that  some  of 
the  names  of  villages,  in  the  interior  of  the  islands,  consist  of  Nor- 
wegian words,  signifying  trees  or  forests:  thu*  land,  a  grove, 
occurs  as  the  name  of  a  township  in  the  island  of  Unst.  The 
planting  of  larch,  b*irch,  and  rowan,  is  suggested  ;  while  no  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  Scotch  fir  and  sycamore,  which  have  often 
been  recommended  for  insular  situations,  and  are  certainly  much 
less  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  spray  and  sea-breezes,  than  the  larch. 
Nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  hazel  and  willow,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  kinds  chiefly  found  in  the  peat-mosses.  If  the  ex- 
f>eriment  of  planting  is  tried,  we  hope  it  will  be  attempted  on  t 
arge  scale  :  narrow  belts  certainly  wHl  not  answer — but  a  mas* 
approaching  to  the  amplitude  of  a  forest,  is  likely  enough  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  sheltered  places  cf  the  country. 

The  plan  of  introducing  sheep-farming  is  discouraged,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  want  of  a  proper  maikft  for  the  fr^sh  Carcase ; 
Berwick  affording  so  very  limited  a  sale,  that  the  biyers  are  accus- 
tomed to  make  c  unreasonable  demands '  on  the  tellers,  to  have 
the  prices  lowered. 

The  next  subject  is  the  Fisheries  ;  and,  in  successive  sections, 
the  ling  and  the  herring  fishery  are  fully  treated  of. 

The  ling  or  white  fishery  commences  on  the  20th  of  May,  and 
ends  on  the  12th  of  August.  It  is  carried  on  in  small  boats  brought 
from  Norway.  The  Imaf  or  fishing*  ground  is  from  2D  to  40,  Of 
even  50  miles  from  land.     Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  Jisher- 

men 

-  ■  r 

•  Outline  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  1798. 
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men  are  no  others  than  the  farmers  of  Zetland.    They  are  very 
abstemious  while  at  Sea.     The  stock  of  provisions  consists  only  of 
a  little  oatmeal  bread  hastily  baked,  some  Water,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ardent  spirits.      Some  of  their  lines,  when  set,  extend 
between   six   and   seven  miles;   and   400  ling  have   been   tak- 
en at  one  haul;  but  from  120  to  140  maybe  considered  as  a 
good  average.     The  fishery  on  the  west  side  of  Zetland  is  more 
productive  than  that  on  the  east ;    or,  as  the  author  dubious^ 
It  expresses  it,  the  *  boats  on  the  west  side  generallyj&A  better 
tnan  they  do  on  the  east. '  (I.  2*6.)     We  are  next  presented  with 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  this  fishery  ; 
by  which  it  is  pretty  satisfactorily  made  out,  that  the  tenant  has 
Very  little  advantage  by  it,  and  the  landlord  not  a  great  deal ; — 
from  all  which,  the  only  safe  inference  is,  that  the  system  fol- 
lowed is  a  bad  one.     The  author  proposes,  that  instead  of  Nor- 
way yawls,  vessels  of  20  or  '25  tons  burden,  should  be  employed 
in  this  fishery  •,  and  shows  the  advantages  that  would,  in  his  opi-t 
nion,  accrue  from  this  change.     Such  vessels,  however,  could  only 
be  fitted  out  by  merchants  of  some  capital,  or  by  the  resident 
landowners; 

*   It  is  well  known,  that  several  hundred  sail  of  Dutch  busses  us- 
ed annually  to  rendezvous  in  Bressay  Sound  at  midsummer,  and 
to  prosecute  the  herring  fishery,  in  the  neighbouring  seas,  as  long 
as  the  weather  would  permit.     During  the  late,  and  even  the  pre- 
sent war,  a  few  Dutch  vessels^  under  'neutral  flags,  have  occasion- 
ally appeared  on  the  cofcst  of  Zetland,  and  pursued  their  antienc 
occupations ;  but  the  decreed  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  measures  of 
retaliation  adopted  by  the  British  government,  have  put  an  end 
even  to  this  clandestine  intercourse.     An  act,  however,  has  lately 
been  passed  for  encouraging  the  herring  fishery  on  this  coast,  on 
which  Dr  Edmondston  pronounces  a  warm  eu  log  turn  ;  though  to 
us  it  appears,  that  very  gTeat  errors  have  been  committed ,  by  a 
servile  and  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  Dutch  system,  under 
circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  its  adoption.     The  Dutch, 
for  example,  being  at  a  great  distance  from  the  fishing-ground, 
and  having  some  months'  provisions  to  carry  with  them,  did  not 
employ  vessels  of  less  than  60  tons  burden ;  and,  accordingly* 
if  is  declared  by  the  late  act,  that  bounties  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
any  vessel  under  that  tonnage,  although  stfch  vessel  may  belong 
to  Lerwick,    close  to  the   fishing-ground,  and   to   supplies    of 
provisions.     In  the  same  way,  it  is  in  imitation  of  some  ordinance 
of  the  Stares  of  Holland,  that  the  act  talks  of  sending  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  British  Navy,  with  a  naval  force,  to  keep  or- 
der.   The*  author  informs  us,   that  the  Zetland  vessels  which 
should  naturally  be  employed  in  this  fishery,  are  all  from  1\5  to  40 
vol.  xvn.  no.  33.  K  ton* 
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font  burden  only  ;  and,  therefore,  entirely  excluded  from  compel* 
ing,  by  this  new  act,  made  for  the  encouragement  of  the  herring- 
fishery  !  The  present  bounty  nearly  indemnifies  the  outfit  of -the 
vessel ;  it  would  therefore  be  imprudent  to  increase  it :  peopfe 
might  then,  no  doubt,  be  enticed  to  start  from  the  rendezvous ; 
but  they  would  fish  for  the  bounty,  rather  than  for  the  herrings. 

Some  other  branches  of  fishing  are  practised  in  Zetland.  Coal- 
fish  are  taken  in  great  quantities,  •  from  the  age  of  a  few  months, ' 
when  they  are  called  •  sillocks, '  to  that  of  '  eight  or  ten  years, ' 
when  they  are  become  *  true  sethes.  *  (L  286.)  The  Doctor  in- 
fers, that  sethes  must  be  of  so  considerable  an  age,  merely  by 
*  judging  from  their  size  and  consistence,,  compared  with  their 
former  magnitude,.*  or  rather  diminutiveness*  But,  that  this  is* 
most  uncertain  criterion,  the  familiar  example  of  the  salmon  may 
suffice  to  show  :  the  smolt,  which  we  suppose  to  be  nearly  of  the 
same  size  of  a  sillock,  becomes,  in  three  months,  a  gilse  •>  and,  in 
three  month*  more,  it  is  a  salmon. 

Towards 'the  close  of  his  first  volume,  Br  Edmondston  pro- 
ceeds to  '  examine  the  objections  which  have  been  made '  to  the 
way  in  which  the  Zetland  landlords  deal  with  their  tenants  y  and 
enters  into  a  long  and  not  very  consistent  argument  is  justification 
of  the  present  system* 

The  manufactures  and  trade  of  Zetland  are  next  discussed* 
The  demand  for  Zetland  hose  ha*  much  declined ;  but  this  defal- 
cation has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  introduction  o£ 
kelp- making.  This  manufacture  was  begun  about  the  year  1760, 
The  quantity  of  kelp  made,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Zetland,  is» 
however,  comparatively  small,  the  shores  being  in  general  high* 
and  therefore  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  sea-weed.  Un- 
til 1808,  the  quantity  never  exceeded  400  tons  \  in  that  ?***>  it 
amounted  to  600.  About  3000  tons  are  yearly  made  in  Orkney.. 
We  should  think  that  the  Doctor  is  mistaken  when  he  mentions 
the  prickly  tang,  fucus  senates,  as  oue  of  those  kinds  not  claim- 
ed or  cut  by  the  proprietors  of  the  shores,  and  associates  it  with 
the  great  tangle,  fucus  digitatus*  We  know  that  the  prickly  tang 
is  regularly  cut  on  other  kelp  shores  *  and  indeed  it  often  grows 
intermixed  with  the  bladder- wrack,  fucus  vestcutosus,  and  is  al- 
ways accessible  at  ebb-tide  $  while  the  great  tangle  grows  in  deep- 
er water,  and  is  not  completely  uncovered  at  the  lowest  ebbs. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  that  the  author  should 
have  occasion  to  remark,  that  '  in  cutting  the  tangle,  it  would 
facilitate  the  operation,  to  employ  a  sharp  scythe  with  a  hook  at 
the  end  of  it.  It  is  both  a  troublesome  and  a  tedious  operation  to 
full  the  tangle  up  by  the  roots  :*— so  troublesome,  that  we  should 

conceive 
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Conceive  it  nearly  as  easy  to  pull  up  the  trees  of  a  forest.  We 
are  the  more  ready  to  believe  that  the  Doctor  may  be  in  a  mis- 
take, since  we  find  him  elsewhere  taking  it  for  granted,  that  tan- 
gles m.\y  grow  on  the  fishing-grounds, — where  the  sea  is  froth 
thirry  to  iixcy  fathoms  deep.  One  species,  fucus  fiium,  is  occas- 
ionally found  in  ten  or,  twelve  fathoms  water  •,  but  the  tangte 
seldom  m  depths  of  as  many  feet. 

The  etports  of  Zetlmd  are  stated  at  53,319/.  12*.,  and  ifs 
imports  at  43,920/.  $  fearing  a  balance  in  favour  of  Zetland  of 
9399/.  1 2s.  Of  the  exports,  the  most  considerable  article  is  dried 
fish ;  of  which  1000  tons,  On  an  average,  are  annually  sent  to 
market. 

We  are  next  introduced  to  Lerwick,  the  Zetlandtc  capital— 
in  which,  we  are  told,  there  is  no  good  inn  ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  one  is  recommended.  Meamime,  strangers  are  at 
no  great  loss,  either  in  town  or  country  \  for  the  *  savage  vir- 
tue of  hospitality  '  is  universally  prevalent.  In  the  winter,  danc-* 
ing  and  card  parties  are  frequent  in  Lerwick.  Mr  Brand,  writing 
in  the  year  1700,  regrets  the  want  of  a  proper  seminary  for  edu- 
cation at  Lerwick,  4  many  promising  and  pregnant  ingenys  being 
thus  lost. '  It  is  painful  to  find  our  author  making  the  very  same 
complaint,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century. 

A  copious  account  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Zetland 
*  peasantry  '  is  next  given.  They  are  a  robust  and  healthy  race* 
— *  although  there  ate  no  men-midwives  among  them !  '  Thte 
curious  remark  is  introductory  to  a  violent  philippic  against  at- 
roucheurs  in  general  \  and  when  we  find  it  stated,  in  a  in ur mur- 
ing tone,  that  '  midwivery  is  practised,  not  only  by  regular  sur- 
geons, but  also  by  those  who  have  studied  surgery  as  an  amuse- 
ment, '  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  regular  Doctor  is 
somewhat  jealous  of  the  interference  of  those  who,  as  they  have 
studied  for  amusement,  very  probably  practise  without  fees. 

'  Christmas  day,  old  style,  called  Yid+*day>  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration by  all  the  peasantry  in  Zetland.  No  individual  will  then 
engage  in  any  kind  of  labour ;  and,  if  a  drop  of  spirits  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  sacrifice,  it  must  be  had,  to  hail  the  morn  of  that 
happy  day*  Long  before  daylight,  the  fiddlers  present  them- 
selves at  tb*  doors  of  the  houses,  playing  a  tune  called  the  Dag- 
daw*,  tile  interesting  association  of  which  thrills  every  soul  with 
delight.  This  tune  has  long  been  consecrated  to  Yule*day,  and 
is  never  played  on  any  other  occasion.  '  (II.  6o\)  We  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  the  notes  of  this  tune,  which 
is  probably  the  remains  of  a  Norwegian  visick. 

The  unavoidable  evils  attending  the  impress  service,  are  felt 
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with  peculiar  severity  by  the  Zetland  peasantry,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  their  situation,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining redress.  Every  man  in  the  country  is  more  or  less  used 
to  the  sea.  But  *  men  older  than  55,  and  boys  who  never  had 
attained  18  years  of  age,  have  been  impressed  j  and,  to  hare  been 
even  once  at  Greenland,  is  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  degree  of 
experience  to  constitute  a  seaman.  '  (II.  340.)  This  is  directly 
contrary  to  law  :  No  man  above  55,  nor  under  1 8,  can  be  legal- 
ly impressed  ;  and  two  years  must  elapse,  from  the  time  of  a 
man's  first  going  to  sea,  before  he  is  legally  liable  to  the  service. 
The  poor  men  returning  from  *  the  ice, '  (i.  e.  the  whale-fishery) 
are  indiscriminately  considered  as  '  fair  game,  and  are  hunted 
down  with  remorseless  perseverance, '  The  consequences  are  of- 
ten shocking  \  always  disgusting  and  painful : — 

•  Some  have  perished  in  the  rocks,  in  their  attempts  to  escape 
from  this  dreaded  severity ;  and  others  have  had  their  health  irre- 
coverably ruined,  by  watching  and  exposure*  during  inclement 
weather.  The  panic  is  not  confined  to  the  young  and  the  active  : 
its  sympathetic  influence  extends  even  to  old  men  and  boys ;  and 
the  appearance  of  a  beat  resembling  that  in  the  impress  service,  is 
taken  as  the  signal  for  a  general  flight.  And  not  without  reason : 
for  often,  while  celebrating,  with  innocent  and  unsuspecting 
mirth,  the  wedding  of  some  youthful  pair,  or  engaged  in  the 
annual  amusements  of  a  winter  night,  the  harmony  of  the  scene 
has  been  rudely  terminated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  press- 
gang,  and  their  victims  dragged,  amidst  tears  and  lamentations, 
to  the  general  rendezvous.  *     II.  68. 

The  people  are  very  fuperftitious  ;  and  fome  of  their  fancies  are 
as  unmeaning  as  any  we  ever  heard  of.  •  Certain  names  muft 
not  be  mentioned  wnile  they  are  fetting  their  lines — efpeciaily  the 
minister,  and  the  cat!*  In  the  year  1700,  the  Reverend  Mr 
Brand  was  much  fcandalized  at  what  he  emphatically  denounces 
as  the  *  hellifh  and  tremendous  devilry  '  of  witchcraft.  The  pea- 
fantry  ftill  believe  in  its  existence  ;  and,  no  longer  ago  than  1 804,  *  a 
man  entered  a  profecution,  in  the  Sheriff  court,  againft  a  womari 
for  witchcraft.  *  The  Sheriff,  fubftitute  allowed  the  caufe  to  come 
into  court,  and  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  fully  of  fuch  proceed- 
ings. 

As  might  be  expe&ed  from  an  M.  D.  of  the  author's  communi- 
cative dilpofition,  the  chapter  of  difeafes  is  a  formidable  one.  He 
commences  with  a  claffification  of  all  contagious  maladies,  begin- 
ning with  fmallpox,  and  ending  with  cowpox.  We  rejoice  to  hear 
of  the  fuccefs  of  vaccination  in  Zetland,  and  of  the  contagion  of 
the  fmallpox  being  there  abfolutely  l  extinguiilxtd.  '  (II.  90.)    A- 
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mong  the  nervous  difeafes,  epilepfy  was  formerly  prevalent  and 
was  often  communicated,  as  if  by  fympathy,  cfpecially  in  church- 
es, under  the  miniftrationt  of  a  powerful  preacher.  The  *  mif- 
fionaries  '  (fent  by  we  know  not  whom)  have  had  the  good  fenfe 
to  condemn  all  groaning  and  crying  out  during  divine  fervice,  and 
have  thus  put  a  (top  to  the  frequency  of  thefe  fit6.  Such  men,  we 
muft  remark,  can  fcarcely  be  deferving  of  the  fevere  fa  re  a  fm  8 
thrown  out  again  ft  them  by  the  Do&or.  (II.  62.)  Confumptions, 
rheumatifms,  and  liver  complaints,  with  fever al  difgufting  cuta- 
neous affe£Hons,  fwell  the  lift  of  Zetland  difeafes.  Croup  is  here 
much  lefs  fatal  than  in  the  fouth,  not  being  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory fymptoms :  *  as  foon  as  the  found  in  the  cough  re- 
fembling  crowing,  has  been  fairly  eftablifhed,  all  danger  is  look- 
ed upon  to  be  at  an  end. '  Low  nervous  fevers  are  frequent ; 
and  the  prevalent  inattention  to  cleanlinefs  among  the  lower  or- 
ders keeps  the  contagion  ever  alive.  Although  thefe  people  are 
all  accuftomed  to  failing  on  the  fea  from  their  infancy,  yet  fo  Kt- 
tle  do  they  feem  to  value  cleanlinefs,  or  to  prize  ablution  in  the 
limpid  tides  around  them,  that,  we  are  aflured,  '  not  one  man 
m  five  hundred  '  ever  learns  to  fwim. 

The  population^  of  the  iflands,  and  their  divifion  into  parifties, 
aTe  next  confidered.  There  are  twenty-nine  pariihes,  which  form 
thirteen  ministries  only ;  fixtcen  of  the  old  pariihes  being  fuppref- 
fed  or  annexed.  In  his  (ketch  of  thefe  miniftries,  the  author  ne- 
ver thinks  of  telling  us  how  many  fouls  are  in  the  cure ;  his  only 
anxiety  being  to  let  us  know  the  number  of  merks  of  rental  land 
contained  in  each.  Zetland,  it  appears,  is  overpeopled.  *  In 
its  prefent  ftate,  it  can  barely  furnifh  the  means  of  fubfiftencc 
to  a  population  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  adual  amount.  • 
(CI.  146.)  In  1755,  according  to  Dr  Webfter,  the  population 
was  !5j2io;  about  1792,*  according  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  it 
was  20,186;  and  in  1802,  by  the  Government  cenfus,  it  was 
22,379.  This  increafe  is  afcrib^d  to  the  means  which  the 
landlords  have  ufed  to  promote  e*rly  marriages,  and  to  fix  the 
dependant  couple  on  their  grounds.  Since  1804,  the  popula- 
tion has  been  rather  decreafing  ;  and  the  Doftor  quotes  Mr  Mal- 
rhus  with  great  accuracy  on  the  evils  of  improvident  fertility. 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  views  of  this  enlightened  philofopher  an- 
ticipated near  two  centuries  ago  by  the  good  fenfe  of  the  Zetland 
governors.  In  what  are  catted  their  *  country  a&s,  *  there  was  a 
f cries  of  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  imprudent  marriages 
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the  lad  of  which,  dated  in  1725,  ordains,  c  That  none  be  allowed 

*  to  marry,  who  has  not  forty  pounds  Scots  of  free  gear  to  fct  up 
'  houfe  upon,  or  fome  lawful  trade  whereby  to  fubfiil  1  nor  fuch 
'  as  cannot  re?.d9  and  is  fo  me  way  capable  of  demeaning  hiaifelf 

*  as  a  Chriftian  matter  of  a  family  ;  and  that  the  forefaid  society 
€  (that  i$,  a  foci.ety  of  ruftic  cenfors  called  Ranee Imen)  require 

*  thereunto,  and  fuffer  none  otherwife  to  marry. ' 

The  divifion  of  whales  and  wrecks  is  a  fubje&  of  fbme  import- 
ance  to  thefe  iflander6.  Many  fmall  whales  refembling  grampufrs 
are  yearly  embayed  and  killed.  Thefe  would,  by  the  laws  of 
Scotland,    become  the   fole  property   of   the  captors,  not  being 

*  l?rge  whiles, '  or  '  royal  fi(h.  '  But,  by  an  agreement  entered 
into  in  the  year  1739,  between  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  donee  of 
tfre  Crown,  and  the  heritors  of  Zetland,  it  was  fettled,  that  the 
Captors  (hould  thenceforth  receive  only  a  third  part  of  the  whales, 
and  that  the  other  two  parts  (hould  be  appropriated  by  the  faid 
donee  and  heritors.  The  author  declaims,  and,  we  think,  with 
fuccefs,  again  ft  reprefling  the  induftry  of  the  people  in  killing  the 
shales,  by  thus  robbing  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour :  nor  can  we  fee  very  clearly  what  right  the  heritors  had  ta 
center  into  an  agreement  with  Lord  Morion,  materially  affecting 
tjie  interefts  of  the  captors— the  whole  merchants,  fifhermen,  and 
peafants  of  Zetland.  As  to  unknown  wrecks,  the  High  Admiral 
and  the  ground  proprietor  claim  all  \  '  the  tenants  content  them- 
felves  with  what  they  can  conveniently  carry  off  and  conceal,  * 
(which  we  (hould  reckon  very  near  akin  to  stealing))  together  wiih 

*  their  allowance  for  falvage  j  which  latter  not  being  always  duly 
paid  to  them,  has  occafioncd  the  practice  of  theft. ' 

'  The  last  subject  treated  of  is  the  '  Natural  History  *  of  the 
Inlands.  When  we  found  it  stated  in  the  outset  of  this  chapter, 
that,  *  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  t 
and  that  many  hundred  undescribed  marine  insects  are  every  day 
to  be  seen  on  their  shores,'  we  naturally  flattered  ourselves  with 
the  hope  of  some  very  interesting  communications ;  but  our  hopes 
•were  a  little  damped  when  we  found  that  the  author  intended  to 
confine  Iris  observations  chiefly  to  points  less  generally  known* 
leaving  to  some  future  votary  of  the  science  the  task  of  minute 
gelation.  * 

The  section  entitled '  Botanical  Observations,1  accordingly,  does 
npt  contain  one  botanical  observation,  unless  the  following  pre- 
cious morsel  may  be  accounted  such—*  Among  the  mosses %  there 
occur  a  few  rather  novel  species  of  ayptogamia ;  and  I  have 
seen  w^at  I  took  to  be  one  or  two  species  of  indigenous  grasses 
ppwing  aJpog  the  $ea-side. '  (II.  IS*.)— The  former  part  of  this 
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sentence  is  utterly  unintelligible  :  and  as  to  the  latter,  the  Doc- 
tor need  not  use  the  language  of  hesitation;  for  we  are  verily 
convinced  that  every  sheep  and  shelly  in  the  country  has  not  on- 
ly seen,  but  tasted,  several  *  species  of  indigenous  grasses  grow- 
ingalong  the  sea-side. ' 

The  botanical  is  followed  by  a  geological  section ;  the  descrip- 
tive part  of  which,  being  borrowed  implicitly  from  Professor 
Jameson's  Outlines  of  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Shetland  Islands, 
is  of  a  very  respectable  character.  Some  remarks  are  subjoined, 
which  are  evidently  the  author's  own.  Jst,  He  tells  vis,  that 
4  coal  has  never  yet  been  discovered,  although,  from  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  so  generally  prevalent,  its  existence  may  be  infer- 
red.' The  rocks  *  generally  prevalent*  are,  according  to  His 
own  account,  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  shistus,  and  serpentine, 
with  some  indurated  and  dark-red  sandstone,  and  beds  of  pri- 
mary limestone ;  all  of  which,  we  should  think,  are  most  inimi- 
cal to  the  inference  of  finding  coal.  *  Veins  of  greenstone,  and 
basalt '  are  mentioned  as  occurring  only  in  one  island  j  and  we 
do  not  hear  at  all  of  the  occurrence  of  argillaceous  shistus  with 
vegetable  impressions,  of  clay-ironstone,  or  limestone  with  pe- 
trifactions,—one  or  other  of  which  generally  abounds  in  coal- 
districts.  2dly,  He  remarks,  that  *  from  this  sketch  there  ap- 
pears [appear]  to  be  examples  in  Zetland  of  three  of  the  Wcr- 
nerian  formations  of  frocks  only  $  the  primitive*  'secondary ,  and 
alluvial.'  This  piece  of  learning  is  rather  unlucky;  a?  these 
three  great  divisions  are  not  formations,  but  classes ;  each  class 
including  several  formations.  The  Wernerian*  admit  no  se^n- 
dary  class  of  rocks ;  (hey  divide  rocks  into  Primitive,  Transition, 
Floetz,  and  Alluvial  \  acd  floetz  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  secondary.  Sdly,  He  affirms,  that  the  rocks  '  every  where 
furnish  satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  Neptunian  system. '  But 
he  does  not  specify  one  of  these  satisfactory  illustrations,  though 
no  topic  is  at  present  more  keenly  discussed  than  the  aqueous 
or  igneous  origin  of  the  rocky  crust  of  our  globe.  The  Vul- 
canists  must  smile,  therefore,  at  the  Doctor's  innocent  hostility  j 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Neptunists  may  disclaim  the  aid  of 
his  uQproved  assertions. 

Under  the  head  of  c  Zoological  observations,9  Quadrupeds, 
Birds,  Amphibii,  Fishes,  and  Insects,  are  treated  of  indue  order  ; 
and  with  all  the  useless  and  absurd  precision  of  the  Linnean  no- 
menclature. If  he  was  resolved  to  be  rigorously  systematical, 
he  should  have  begun  with  Bipeds ;  and  have  displayed,  in  tech- 
nical phraseology,  the  peculiar  charterers  of  the  Homo  sapiens  of 
(be  Zetland  islands.     He.  commences,  however,  with  the  Equu* 
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CabaUus  var.,  by  which  V  means  nothing  *lse  than  the  shcllie* 
or  Zetland  pony.  These  ponies,  we  are  told,  are  very  sagaci- 
ous ;  so  much  so,  that,  in  crossing  the  mossy  hills,  they  of  them- 
selves select  the  best  *  road, '  though  there  be  not  the  *  vestige 
of  a  foot-print. '  (II.  207.) — Var.  2.  of  the  Ovis  aries  of  Linnaeus, 
that  is,  the  short-tailed  sheep,  is  found  in  Zetland  !— So  it  is 
throughout  the  north  of  Europe.  A  long  discussion  on  the 
blindness  of  sheep  is  here  introduced ;  which  is  natural  enough 
from  an  author  who  has  written  a  volume  on  ophthalmia. 

After  mentioning  the  varieties  of  the  Porcus  [Sus]  scrofa,  an4 
of  the  Canis  familiaris,  to  be  found  in  the  islands,  the  author 
adds,  that  *  the  remaining  quadrupeds  are  universally  known, 
and  present  nothing  peculiar. '  The  Jerret  is,  according  to  the 
Doctor,  one  of  these  remaining  quadrupeds  \  and  as  it  has  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a  native  only  of  Africa,  we  expected  some 
remarks  on  the  anomaly  of  its  existence  as  a  denizen  of  Zetland. 
Not  a  word,  however,  is  said  on  the  subject ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore inclined  to  adopt  the  least  violent  supposition,  which  cer- 
tainly is,  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  a  blunder,  and  has  mis- 
taken either  the  polecat  or  the  weasel  for  the  ferret. 

Although  there  are  *  no  birds  peculiar  to  Zetland,  nor  any  in 
it  which  have  not  been  anatomically  [technically]  described  in 
systems  of  ornithology, '  yet  the  Doctor  announces,  that  his  op- 
portunities '  have  enabled  him  to  acquire  certain  facts,  respect- 
ing the  economy  of  some  of  them,  which  are  not  generally 
known. '  Some  of  these  facts  evince  a  good  deal  of  credulity 
on  the  part  of  the  author.     For  example,  the  following : 

'  The  erne,  or  white-tailed  eagle,  sometimes  attacks  the  halibut, 
a  fish  which  grows  to  an  immense  size.— He  strikes  his  claws  in 
the  fish  with  all  his  force,  determined  not  to  forego  his  hold,  and, 
although  but  rarely,  is  sometimes  drowned,  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
off  his  prey.  When  he  has  overcome  the  halibut,  he  raises  one  of 
his  wings,  which  serves  as  a  sail,  and,  if  favoured  by  the  wind,  in 
that  attitude  drifts  toward  the  bind.  The  moment  he  touches  the 
shore,  he  begins  to  eat  out  and  disengage  his  claws ;  but  if  disco- 
vered before  this  can  be  effected,  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  first 
assailant.  I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  having  seen  an  eagle  en- 
tangled in  this  manner,  attacked  and  killed  him  on  his  arrival  on 
shore.' 

The  common  crow  of  Zetland,  is  the  Hooded,  or  Royaton 
Crow.  The  author  gravely  informs  us,  that  these  crows  seldom 
associate,  unless  for  the  *  purpose  of  holding  what  is  called  the 
craw's  court ; ' — afnam*  derived  probably  from  the  similarity  of 
this  "institution,"  as  it  is  still  more  gravely  styled,  to  the  sit* 
tings  of  the  law-tipga  already  mentioned  : 
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•  This  inttkutim  exhibits  a  curious  fact  in  their  history.  Nunv 
bers  are  seen  to  assemble  on  a  particular  hill  or  field  from  many 
different  points.  On  some  occasions,  the  meeting  does  not  appear 
to  be  complete  before  the  expiration  of  a  day  or  two.  As  soon  as 
all  the  deputies  have  arrived,  a  very  general  noise  and  croaking 
ensue ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  whole  fall  upon  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals, whom  they  persecute  and  beat  until  they  kill  them.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  they  quietly  disperse.  * 

The  season  of  the  year  at  which  these  craw-cotirts  are,  held,  is 
not  mentioned.  We  believe  the  term  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  intermediate  between  Hilary  and  Easter ;  and  we  think  it 
much  more  probable  that  the  object  of  such  assemblies  is  the 
making  up  of  matches,  than  the  trial  and  punishment  of  delin* 
quents.  Some  days  may  elapse  before  they  can  adjust  their  ri- 
valships  and  jealousies,  and  some  fighting  is  exceedingly  natu- 
ral ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  if  the  Doctor  will  himself  take 
the  trouble  of  attending  a  craw-court^  he  will  find  that  the  mem- 
bers, which  came  to  the  assizes  one  by  one,  go  off  by  pairs  at 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Of  the  black  Guillemottes  and  the  Auks,  it  is  remarked,  that 
'  they  fly  when  under  the  water, '  using  their  wings  the  same  as 
when  in  the  air. '  To  overcome  the'resistance  of  a  fluid  so  much 
heavier  than  themselves,  must  require  very  strenuous  exertions  in 
these  birds.  If  the  Doctor  would  himself  make  the  experiment  of 
submarine  progress,  he  would  be  sensible  of  this,  although  doubt- 
less possessed  of  much  greater  c  alacrity  in  sinking  *  than  an  auk 
or  a  black  guiliemotte.  These  subaqueous  exertions,  he  chooses 
to  style  Jlywg)  while  other  people  call  them  diving,  and  confine 
their  notions  of  flying,  to  motion  through  the  air. 

The  Larus  nxvius  of  Linnjeus,  we  are  told,  is  c  nothing  but 
the  young  of  the  great  black-backed,  blue-backed  and  common 
gulls,  and  therefore  does  not  deserve  a  distinctive  appellation  in 
the  nosology!  [what  is  this?]  of  naturalists.*  (II.  263.)— The 
oyster-catcher  (Hsematopus  ostralegus)  is  alleged  to  be  c  very 
improperly  so  named — the  limpet  being  the  chief  and  almost  on- 
ly food  of  that  bird ;  the  oyster  it  can  neither  catch  nor  open. ' 

•The  Zetland  list  of  Amphibia,  embraces  only  the  otter  and  the 
great  and  common  seal.  The  seal,  we  are  told,  f  more  nearly 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Jhh,  as  he  is  never  seen  nearer 
the  shore  than  below  the  high- water  mark  of  the  tide. '  (II.  292.) 
It  is  amusing,  however,  to  find,  in  the  very  next  page,  that  one 
of  these  semi-fishes  c  became  so  tame,  that  it  lay  along  the  fire 
among  the  dogs,  bathed  in  the  sea,  and  returned  to  the  house  ; 
but,  having  found  the  way  to  the  byes  [cow-houses],  used  to 
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steal  (here  trtobsetved,  and  suck  the  cows.     On  thi*  account '  it 
was  dismissed,  and  sent  ro  its  native  element. '     II.  293. 

The  Doctor  chooses  to  place  the  whale-tribe  at  the  head  of  his 
fishes ;  although  other  '  votaries  of  the  science,  *  remarking  that 
they  have  no  gills,  and  that  they  suckle  their  young,  have,  not- 
withstanding their  residence  in  the  ocean,  ranked  them  among 
tne  mammalia.  A  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  ran  ashore  in  Zet- 
land, we  are  told,  in  September  1803:  Of  this  curious  animal, 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  possessed  a  correct  descrip- 
tion and  drawing. — We  have  not  room  to  enter  on  the  JtsAes, 
properly  so  called.  We  perceive  nothing  very  new  or  interesting 
in  the  list. 

f  Insecta  et  Vermes  '  bring  up  the  rear.  Under  this  title,  we 
certainly  expected,  and  should  have  liked  to  have  seen,  a  sketch 
of  the  entomology  of  the  islands  ;  but  the  author  assures  us,  that 
the  insects  are  few  in  number — c  not  worth  knowing ' — and  there- 
fore, that  *  an  enumeration  is  unnecessary  ! ' 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  however,  that  the  *  sea  is  more  abund- 
antly supplied. *  — f  Myriads  of  unknown  species, '  the  Doctor 
affirms,  '  reside  on  its  shores,  and  in  its  rocky  caverns. '  \v^e 
were  indulging  the  thought,  that  a  Pallas  or  an  Ellis  might 
here  spend  a  happy  lifetime  in  making  discoveries ;  —  when, 
reflecting  on  his  palpable  insufficiency  in  botany  and  miner- 
alogy, we  began  to  suspect,  that  possibly  these  myriads  of 
nondescript  vermes  might  exist  only  in  the  Doctor's  own 
brain,  who  might,  all  the  while,  be  as  profoundly  ignorant  a- 
bout  insects  and  zoophytes,  as  we  had  found  him  to  be  concern- 
ing plants  and  minerals.  The  fact  turns  out  to  be  so.  He  first 
condemns  the  whole  race  of  marine  vermes,  as  *  unworthy  of  the 
labour  and  time  '  bestowed  on  them  ;  and  then  pleads  this  doc* 
trine  as  an  excuse  for  passing  over  these  myriads  of  nondescripts. 
He  condescends,  however,  to  say,  that c  he  will  give  an  enumer- 
ation of  the  more  remarkable.  •  The  reader's  surprize  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  less  than  ours,  when  he  is  informed,  that  the  first  of 
trie  '  more  remarkable '  of  these  •  unknown  species, '  is  the 
4  partin,  or  large  crab ! ' — and  that  this  is  followed  by  the  her- 
mit-crab, the  lobster !  and  some  others  equally  rare  !  We  are 
warned,  that  those  articles  •  marked  with  an  asterisk,  have  not 
been  previously  met  with  on  the  coast  qf  Zetland.  *  Among  those 
distinguished  by  this  sign,  it  is  amusing  to  find  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  general  productions  of  the  country.  Thus,  the 
common  bemacle  is  not  only  marked,  but  is  introduced  to  pur 
notice  under  two  different  titles,  €  *Balanus  communis*  *  and  *  B. 
bdanus ; '  yet  it  covers"  every  sea- rock  in  the  British  islands,  and 
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is  universally  kno^wn  in  Zetland  by  the  name  of  raothcr.  c  *P&> 
ttlUi  pdhtcida  '  is  a  shell  which,  we  believe,  every  child  in  Zet- 
land knows  by  the  name  of  Lady  Limpet ;  and  *  *8pmigia  pal- 
mata  '  is  familiar  to  every  fisherman  by  the  various  appellations 
of  Bokic  man's  glove,  Tronic's  glove,  and  Mermaid's  glove.  A«* 
mong  the  Zoophyra,  the  only  species  worth  notice,  Dr  Edmond- 
ston  professes  to  have  derived  from  Professor  Jameson.  He 
mentions,  on  his  own  authority,  the  Gorgonia  nobilis,  or  true  red 
cpral ;  but  we  should  be  nearly  as  much  surprized  to  find  that 
this  tropical  production  existrd  in  the  Zetland  seas,  as  We  should 
be  to  discover  the  ferret  really  to  be  a  native  of  the  islands. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  bad  :  and  though  it  does  state 
some  facts  that  ought  to  be  generally  known,  bears  evident  marks 
not  only  of  haste  and  carelessness,  but  of  absolute  and  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  subjects  it  affects  to  discuss.  A  few  slight  engrav- 
ings would  have  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  incomprehensible  descrip- 
tion ;  and  correct  drawings  of  the  Door-holm, — the  Drongs, — of 
a  very  curious  ruin  in  the  island  of  Mousa,  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular castle, — and  of  Noss-holm  and  its  cradle,  would  have  been 
acceptable ;  especially  as  we  understand  that  Mr  Pennant  blun- 
ders egregiously,  both  in  his  representations  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  these  places.  A  paltry  map  is  prefixed,  of  the  size  of 
an  octavo  page.  We  can  say  little  about  it,  as  we  do  not  happen 
to  have  a  microscope  at  hand. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Letter  on  tlie  Differences  in  the  Structure  of  CaU 
cult,  which  arise  prom  their  being  formed  in  different  Farts  of  the 
Urinary  Passages  ;  and  on  t)u  Effects  that  are  produced  on  them  by  • 
the  internal  U*c  of  Solvent  Medicines ,  Jrom  Air  Willmni  Brandt 
to  Everard  Home  esq,  F.  R.  S.  (From  die  Philosophical  Trios* 
actions  for  1*0*,  Part  II.) 


Seme  Observations  on  Mr  Brandes  Paper  on  Calculi.  By  Everard 
Home  esq.  F.  R.  S.     (From  the  same  Volume.) 

An  Account  of  a  Calculus  from  the  Human  Bladder,  of  uncommon 
Magnitude.  By  Sir  James  Earle,  F.  R.  S.  (From  Phil.  Trans. 
for  1*09,  Part  II.) 


Observations  on  the  Effects  of  Magnesia  in  preventing  an  increased 
Formation  of  Urtc  Acid ;  wtth  jome  Remarks  on  the  Composition  of 
the  Urine.    Communicated  by  Mr  William  T.  firandc,  F»  R.  S. 
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to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Animal  Chemistry,  and 
by  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  (From  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
18 iO,  Pan  I.) 


On  Cystic  Oxide,  a  ttfw  Species  of  Urinary  Calculus.  By  William 
Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.S.  (From  the  game  Work, 
Part  II.) 

'"These  curious  and  valuable  papers  relate  to  one  of  the  most  ex- 
■**  cruciating  torments  with  which  the  Divine  Providence  has, 
for  wise  purposes,  decreed  that  tlie  lot  of  man  should  be  mingled, 
during  his  existence  in  this  world.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  cus- 
tom teaches  us  to  consider  mental  afflictions  as,  in  tlie  general, 
mere  severe  than  any  bodily  pains,  (and,  no  doubt,  to  some  na- 
tures, they  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  unbearable),  we 
should  be  disposed  to  rank  the  dreadful  complaint  which  we  are*. 
about  to  treat  of,  as  the  worst  of  human  maladies.  To  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  Stone,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  sol- 
vents which  might  remove  it,  hat  accordingly  been  long  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  noblest  problems  in  practical  chemistry,  and 
among  the  best  services  which  that  science  could  render  to  the 
healing  art.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  to  this  investigation  we 
owe  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Dr  Black,  which,  by  disclosing  the 
nature  of  fixed  air  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  paved  the  way  for 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge.  Those* 
t  great  acquirements  in  speculative  science  were  the  compensations 
which  he  obtained  for  his  disappointment  in  a  search  far  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  to  humanity, — as  the  navigators  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  discovered  the  New  World,  and  ex- 
plored its  strange  recesses,  while  occupied  in  the  pursuit  tff  an  earth- 
ly paradise,  or  a  fountain  of  health  and  youth.  Even  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  country  took  some  part  in  those  inquiries,  and  gave 
rewards  to  the  discoverers  of  solvents.  The  most  noted  instance 
is  that  of  Stevenson  \  and  here  the  money  was  granted  upon  the-* 
faith  of  a  cure  said  to  be  performed,  the  body  not  having  been 
examined  after  death.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  medicine 
thus  patronized,  and|  as  it  Were,  privileged,  has  long  since  been 
completely  exploded ;  and  though,  in  its  failure,  the  Parliament 
resembled  the  celebrated  philosopher  whose  name  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  do  not  remember  that  its  investigations  were,  like  his, 
rewarded  by  any  other  discoveries. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  search  for  solvents,  has  lately  turned 
the  attention  of  the  chemists  and  physiologists  to  another-  problem ; 
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mnd  they  hare  been  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  process  of  calcu- 
lous formations,  with  the  view  of  administering  such  preventitM 
medicines  as  may  indispose  the  system  to  produce  those  concretions, 
or  check  their  growth,  without  altering  the  tone  of  the  constitution. 
The  papers  now  before  us  throw  considerable  light  on  this  import- 
ant subject^  and  contain  also  a  good  deal  of  information,  tending  to 
elucidate  the  fallacies  of  the  older  doctrines  respecting  solvents. 
Indeed,  aid  we  not  know  the  danger  of  trusting  to  medical  re- 
ports of  cures,  and  did  we  not  recollect  how  regularly  a  series  of 
cases,  all  quite  apt  and  most  nicely  fitting  the  doctrines,  forms  a 
part  of  every  modern  treatise  on  medical  subjects,  we  should  be. 
tempted  to  consider  a  great  part  of  the  question  solved  with  re- 
gard to  the  stone,  and  should  confidently  look  to  the  extirpation 
of  that  worst  of  maladies.  Even  modeiated  by  such  unpleas- 
ant recollections,  as.  we  own  our  hopes  to  be*  we  cannot  look  to 
the  eminent  names  prefixed  to  these  tracts  without  great  respect  ;. 
and  we  feel  at  least  so  much  inclined  to  listen,  that  we  shall 
make  no  farther  apology  for  laying  before  our  readers  an  account 
of  what  the  papers  have  added  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  on. 
this  subject. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  greatest  degree  in  which 
this  disease  has  ever  yet,  we*  believe,  been  known  to  afflict  its 
wretched  victims,  we  shall  begin  with  noticing  the  case  narrated 
in  Sir  J.  Earle's  paper. 

Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  a  Scotch  baronet,  received,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  a  severe  blow  on  the  back,  from  the  boom  of  si 
vessel ;  and  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities  were  in  consequence, 
paralyzed.  He  remained  in  bed  for  fourteen  months,  in  an  hori- 
zontal position  *,  and,  during  the  first  two  months,  his  urine  was 
of  necessity  drawn  off  by  a  catheter.  After  this,  he  had  some- 
what recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  could  walk  or  ride, 
though  with  difficulty  :  his  general  6tate  of  health,  too,  .was  weak 
and  precarious.  About  twenty  years  after  the  accident,  he  was 
afflicted  with  symptoms  of  stone  \  and,  upon  examination,  a, 
calculus  of  considerable  size  was  found  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  bladder.  An  operation  was  now  recommended,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, delayed  from  time  to  time,  although  the  patient's  health 
constantly  declined,  and  the  irritations  and  pains  in  the  bladder 
greatly  increased.  In  this  melancholy  state  he  continued  for  eight 
years  longer,  when  he  became  unable  to  make  water  in  an  upright 
position  :  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  in  an  inverted  po&uie, 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  might  become  the  lowe*  ;  a»ul 
as,  even  by  this  means,  very  small  quantities  of  urine  only  could 
be  voided,  the  irritation  of  endeavouring  to  mak?  it  became  al- 
most perpetual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  perforin,  the  above  mew 
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rionetf  operation  every  ten  minutes,  with  scarcely  nny  relief* 
The  principal  remedies  which  he  tried  were  aqtta  cul  is  and  wro 
first*  He  used  opium  also  to  alleviate  the  pain  -,  and  this,  adding 
?o  a  naturally  costive  habit,  rendered  aperient  mtdicines  frequent- 
ly necessary,  which,  again,  must  have  increased  the  irritations  of 
the  disease.  At  the  age  of  fifty-three,  thirty  years  after  the  ac- 
cident, the  spasms  became  so  constant  and  so  violent,  that  he  re- 
solved to  have  the  operation  performed  ;  and  the  paralysis  of  the 
lower  parts  being  deemed  no  obstacle  to  it,  he  was  conveyed  by 
sea  to  London,  where  Sir  James  Earle  and  Mr  Cline  consulted 
upon  his  truly  lamentable  case,  about  the  end  of  July  1 80S. 

Upon  examining  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  a  tumour  was 
perceived,  so  large,  thar  Sir  Jame3  Earle  doubted  its  being  alto- 
gether caused  by  the  stone ;  but,  on  sounding,  the  instrument 
would  not  enter  the  bladder  •,  and  further  examination  showed, 
that  the  whole  cavity  was  nearly  filled  withrcalculus.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  this  could  only  be  extracted,  if  it  should  prove  soft  e- 
nough  to  admit  of  being  broken,  and  thus  brought  away  piecemeal; 
and  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  attempt  the  operation  above  the 
*s  pubis.  The  ordinary  method  was  therefore  resorted  to;  andrt 
after  some  days  consideration,  Sir"  Walter  Ogilvie,  welt  aware  cf 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  of  its  great  uncertainty,  yet  just- 
ly weary  of  the  long  life  of  torment  which  he  had  led,  was  re- 
solved to  have  the  operation  performed,  for  the  chance  which  it 
afforded  of  "bringing  a  relief,  only  otherwise  to  be  attained  by 
death.  It  was  accordingly  performed  by  Mr  Cline,  on  the  1 1th 
of  August. 

He  was  placed  in  the  usual  position,  and  the  ordinary  ligatures 
were  applied ;  but  the  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  rendered  ft 
unnecessary  to  confine  them,  and  they  were  left  at  liberty.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  pass  the  staff,  or  any  kind  of  forcep*, 
into  the  bladder  \  but,  on  pressing  hard  with  the  finger,  part  of 
the  stone  felt  soft,  and  gave  way.  This  making  room  for  the  for- 
ceps and  scoop,  6ome  parts  of  the  concretion  were  brought  away  ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  about  a  large  teacupful  was  extracted.  The 
great  mass,  however,  continued  hard  and  immoveable  :  it  could 
neither  be  broken  nor  shaken  from  its  position  j  and,  after  trying 
every  instrument,  of  alt  powers,  the  operator  was  compelled  to 
desist,  leaving  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  soft  matter  brought 
out)  in  its  former  state.  The  patient  bore  this  long  process  with 
great  fortitude  :  happily,  the  paralysis  of  his  lower  regions  may  be 
supposed  to  have  somewhat  diminished  the  sensibility  of  the  paits. 
He  was,  however,  completely  exhausted,  from  weakness  and  fa- 
tigue. 

Although  ao  haemorrhage,  nor  any  fatal  symptom,  appeared 
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*o  result  from  the  operation,  it  had  afforded  no  sort  of  relief;  and 
the  spams  continued  as  before.  They  soon  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  effect,  as  he  became  exhausted,  and  unable  to  stand 
them.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  gleam  of  hope  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  operation  *  for  he  frequently  inquired  when  he  might 
be  well  enough  to  have  the  remainder  extracted.  But  he  gra- 
dually sunk  under  the  repeated  and  violent  irritations  of  the 
spasms.  On  the  eighth  day,  his  pulse  became  smaller  and  quick- 
er, and  be  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to  take  any  sustenance  : 
on  the  ninth,  he  was  more  impatient,  feverish  and  restless  j  and, 
on  the  tenth  day,  (  he  desired  not  to  be  teased  to  take  any  thing 
more ;  when,  covering  himself  completely  with  the  bed-clothes, 
he  quietly  resigned  a  most  singularly  miserable  existence.  * 

On  dissection,  the  bladder  was  found  to  be  quite  filled  with  a 
huge  calculus,  composed  of  the  triple  phosphate,  which  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak  of ;  and  of  such  an  unusual 
proportion  of  animal  matter,  that  it  speedily  showed  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  putridity,  and  even  engendered  maggots.  It  weighed 
forty- four  ounces,  or  three  pounds  four  ounces,  apothecary's 
weight.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  irregular  ellipsoid  ;  the  larger 
circumference  being  sixteen  inches,  and  the  smaller  fourteen* 
It  had  filled  the  bladder,  and  taken  its  shape,  but  apparently  with- 
out distending  it.  The  ureters  had  become  enlarged,  so  as  to  con- 
sain  the  urine,  and  act  as  small  bladders  •,  while  the  large  bladder 
enly  permitted  that  fluid  to  pats  off  by  means  of  small  furrows 
which  it  made  in  trickling  along  the  surface  of  the  stone,  between 
the  stone  and  the  bladder.  There  appears  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that,  in  a  short  time,  even  this  paipful  and  insufficient  operation 
would  have  become  impracticable,  by  the  further  enlargement  of 
tke  stone  stopping  up  the  mouths  of  the  ureters;  in  which  event, 
death  must  have  ensued  from  suppression. 

Such,  in  its  very  worst  state  no  doubt,  is  the  dreadful  malady 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  chemical  papers  now  before  us. 
To  these  we  most  now  direct  our  attention  ;  and  we  can  promise 
the  reader  sufficient  reward  for  his  trouble,  if  he  shall  be  pleased 
to  follow  us  through  the  analysis  of  their  contents. 

Mr  Brande's  valuable  paper,  which  stands  first  in  the  prefixed 
list,  is  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  collection  of  calculi 
•ontained  in  the  Hunterian  Museum.  Beside  the  known  rich- 
ness of  that  collection!  most  of  the  specimens  have  histories  of 
the  cases  annexed  to  them,  which  are  obviously  of  the  greatest 
use  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject.  Mr  Brande  arranges  cal- 
culi into  four  classes — first,  Those  which  are  formed  in  the  kid* 
neys,  and  voided  without  undergoing  any  change  in  the  passage  ; 
second  Those  which  are  retained  in  the  kidneys*,  third,  Those* 
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which  aire  found  in  the  bladder ;  and,  fourth,  Those  which  are 
found  in  the  urethra.  On  each  of  these  species,  our  author  has 
made  a  number  of  experiments  ;  and  the  results  exhibit  a  suffi- 
ciently distinct  account  of  their  chemical  analysis.  The  first 
class,  or  Calculi  of  the  kidneys,  consist  almost  always  of  uric  a- 
cid  (the  Lithic  acid  of  Scheele)  and  animal  matter ; — the  animal 
matter  is  found  in  various  proportions,  from  one-eighteenth  to 
one-third  of  the  whole-  com pound.  Sometimes  the  acid  and  the 
matter  are  not  formed  into  a  solid  calculus,  but  pass  off  mixed 
with  phosphates.  The  author,  however,  is  disposed  to  think 
that  the  phosphates  are  not  elaborated  in  the  kidney,  but  mingle 
with  the  calculous  matter  in  its  passage.  In  some  few  instances, 
the  calculus  contains  oxalate  of  lime ;  but  i  this  is  very  rare. 
The  size  of  these  calculi  varies,  and  one  has  been  described  by 
Dr  Heberden  so  large,  as  to  weigh  twenty-eight  grains  ;  but  it 
may  have  been  detained  on  its  passage,  and  so  augmented  in 
bulk.  The  largest  which  Mr  Brande  examined  only  weighed  se- 
venteen grains.  All  the  calculi  of  this  class  are  certainly  soluble 
in  pure  potash ;  but  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  caustic  qua-* 
lities  of  this  substance  render  its  application  in  the  living  subject 
impossible. 

The  second  class  is  formed  by  the  detention  of  a  calculus  in 
the  kidney,  while  either  the  secretion  of  uric  acid  enlarges  it* 
bulk,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a  complete  edst  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  j  or  the  stream  of  urine  to  which  it  is  exposed  depo- 
sits the  phosphates  upon  the  original  nucleus  of  uric  acid  and 
animal  matter.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  an  enlarged  caiculu* 
of  the  first  class — in  the  other,  a  calculus  of  the  third  class,  on- 
ly detained  in  the  kidney. 

When  the  uric  calculus  passes  into  the  bladder,  and  is. the** 
detained,  or  when  a  calculus  of  oxalate  of  lime  comes  down 
from  the  kidney— or  when  portions  of  fand  or  animal  mucus  are 
deposited  in  the  bladder— or  when  any  extraneous  substance  ha* 
found  its  way  thither  and  is  detained — in  all  these  cases,  that  is, 
on  all  theac  substances  as  nuclei,  there  are  formed  calculi  (com* 
monly  termed  stones  in  the  bladder)  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,) 
according  to  the  tendencies  of  the  constitution.  They  may  be 
ranged  into  three  subdivisions— those  composed  chiefly  of  the 
uric  acid— r those  chiefly  composed  of  phosphates  (the  ammoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two)  v  and  those  containing  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  common- 
ly termed  mulberry  calculi.  Messieurs  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
and  Dr  Pearson,  having  found  the  greater  number  of  calculi  tor 
be  composed  of  uric  acid  (that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  the  first 
of  the$w  subdivisions),  our  author  was  surprised  to  find  t^ar,  in* 
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the  HuDtetian  collection,  this  proportion  did  not  hold  :  for,  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  which  he  examined,  only  16  were  composed 
of  uric  acid  wholly  (beside  the  animal  matter), — 4-5  of  that  acid 
with  a  small  portion  of  phosphates, — and  5  of  the  acid  with  phos- 
phates and  nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  while  66  contained  phos- 
phates with  a  small  admixture  of  uric  acid, — 12  the  phosphates 
entirely, — and  6  chiefly  oxalate  of  lime.  Observing  that  a  greater 
loss  was  sustained  in  obtaining  uric  acid  from  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der, than  from  calculi  in  the  kidney3,  Mr  Brande  was  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  former  contained  urea.  With  a  view1  to  ascertain 
this  point,  he  made  some  experiments  ;  and  found  that  an  uric  cal- 
culus, weighing  60  grains,  contained  5.2  of  urea  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  6  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  and  48.3  of 
uric  acid — but  no  urate  of  ammonia  could  be  detected  :  from 
whence,  and  from  other  experiments,  our  author  infers,  that  this 
substance,  when  supposed  to  exist  in  calculi,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  development  of  ammonia,  and  its  recomposition  with  uric 
acid  in  the  course  of  the  processes  of  decomposition.  The  mul- 
berry calculi  (which  are  rare)  contain,  in  general,  a  considerable 
admixture  of  phosphates  and  uric  acid  with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  very  large  calculi  often  contain  an  agglomeration  of  different 
species  of  calculi.  Mr  Brande  examined  one,  of  twenty-three  ounces 
and  twenty-six  grains,  which  had  a  nucleus  of  uric  acid,  surrounded 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  very  pure  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate :  the  mass  of  the  stone  consisted  of  mulberry  calculus. 
Another,  weighing  t 5£ounces,  had  a  nucleus  of  uric  calculus,  round 
which  was  a  mass  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  intersect- 
ed with  lamina  of  uric  acid.  It  is  rare  to  find  calculi  composed 
of  four  distinct  substances.  Our  author  saw  one  which  had  four 
separate  layers,  or  strata,  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  ammo- 
niaco-magnesian phosphate,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  He  examin- 
ed four  calculi,  the  nuclei  of  which  were  extraneous  substances, 
viz.  a  garden  pea,  a  needle,  a  hazle  nut,  aud  part  of  a  bougie. 
Besides  the  animal  matter,  the  first  calculi  contained  phosphates 
only;  the  second,  phosphates  and  oxalate;  and  the  other  two 
were  also  destitute  of  uric  acid. 

The  fourth  clafs  of  calculi,  thofe  found  in  the  urethra,  offered 
no  peculiarities  to  the  obferver.  Indeed,  the  cUflification  of  Mr 
Brande  docs  not  refer  fo  much  to  any  diftind  properties  of  the 
fubdanccs  arranged,  as  to  their  pofition  and  accidents — their  habi- 
tat %  as  the  botanifts  exprefs  it ;  for  their  properties  fcem  to  de- 
pend merely  upon  their  expofure  to  the  urine  in  the  different  flages 
of  its  elaboration  ;  nor  is  there  any  man  if  eft  variety  of  circum- 
ftances  affecYing  their  formation,  except  in  fo  far  as  thev  are  found 
in  (beams  of  that  fluid  in  its  nafcent  or  in  its  perfect  uate.    The 
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calculi  in  the  urethra,  accordingly,  are  only  fmall  calculi  which, 
pafling  from  the  bladder,  have  been  detained  and  lodged  in  the 
membranous  part  of  that  canal,  and,  there,  have  been  ezpofed  to 
the  fame  procefs  of  flow  accretion,  from  the  pafTage  of  urine, 
which  they  would  otherwife  hare  undergone,  from  lying  in  the 
bladder  expofed  to  the  aft  ion  of  the  fame  fluid.  One  of  the  cal- 
culi of  this  defcription  which  Mr  Brande  examined,  was  of  a  (in* 
gular  appearance.  It  was  a  per  fed  fphere,  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  coated  with  fmall  regular  cryftals  of  the  ammoniaco- 
magnefian  phofphate  in  its  pureft  {late. 

Our  author  clofed  his  experiments  with  examining  the  calculi  of 
different  animals.  In  the  horfe,  fheep,  rhinoceros  and  rabbit, 
the  calculi  confided  of  the  phofphates  in  part,  with  animal  matter 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  dog,  no  carbonate  of  lime  was 
found  ;  and,  in  the  hog  and  ox,  no  phofphates, — the  calculus  be- 
ing wholly  compofed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter.  No 
uric  acid  nor  oxalate  feems  to  have  been  deteded  in  any  of  the 
fpecimens.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  large  fize :  a  calculus  from 
an  old  dog  weighed  fixteen  ounces. 

From  this  indu&ion,  it  is  very  evident  that  one  conclufion  may 
fafeiy  be  drawn — that,  in  mod  inftances,  the  ftone  is  connected 
with  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  Sometimes  that  acid  forms  cal- 
culi in  the  kidneys,  which,  after  creating  fu Ardent  torment  in  that 
region,  pafs  into  the  bladder,  and  become  the  nuclei  of  dill  larg- 
er, more  painful,  and  more  fatal  accretions  of  other  fubftances  ; 
while,  in  many  inftances,  the  fame  acid  continues  to  augment  the 
mafs,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other  fubftances.  To  prevent 
its  formation,  then,  becomes  a  moft  important  obje£t  j  and  both 
Mr  Brande  and  Mr  Home  propofe,  for  this  purpofe,  the  exhibition 
of  fome  alkaline  earth,  which  may  neutralize  and  carry  it  off*. 
But,  before  adverting  to  this  preventive  remedy,  we  may  notice 
the  additional  proofs  adduced,  in  the  papers  now  under  review, 
to  evince  the  hopelefsnefs  of  any  attempts  to  folve  the  (tones  al- 
ready formed,  at  leaft  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  fcience* 

In  arguing  this  point,  Mr  Brande  (or,  as  Mr  Home  always 
term 3  him,  Mr  W.  Brande)  proceeds  more  by  principle  ; — his  pa- 
tron I  fr  Home  comes  forward  to  his  prote&ion  with  cafes.  Mr 
Bj  uid*  clearly  fhows,  that  an  alkali  adminiitered  to  a  calculous 
patu?  'land*  no  chance  of  reaching  the  uric  concretion  in  a  cauf- 
tic  ilutt ;  for  the  urine  contains  both  phofphoric  and  carbonic  acid 
uivombiivd.  But  experiment  clearly  ihowg,  that  neither  car- 
bonates nor  fubcarbotia'e*  exert  any  fenfible  aftion  on  uric  acid  : 
in  t-r'.cr  word*  (ar  \<<.  appi.-I  end),  the  affinity  of  the  uric  acid  for 
alkalies  is  weakei  than  t!  r  uinity  of  carbonic  acid  for  the  fame 
bodies :  therefore,  alkaline  liquora  cannot  a£t  as  folvents  of  the 
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tirkr  calculi.  On  the  other  hand,  if  acids  be  adminiftered  with  * 
View  of  attacking  the  phofphates,  the  formation  of  the  uric  acid 
is  greatly  favoured.  This,  Mr  Brande's  e*p<rriments  have  alfo 
taught  him.  And  as  for  the  injection  of  folventfc  through  the  u- 
irethra  into  the  bladder,  he  juftly  obferves*  that  2lfhough  we  were 
not  ignorant  (as  we  arc)  of  the  kind  of  calculus  in  each  cafe,  the 
frequent  introduction  of  intlruments  into  the  bladder,  and  the  longf 
continuance  of  the  operation,  would  form  in  ("operable  obftacks  id 
this  mode  of  treatment,  which,  though  recommended  by  great 
names,  has  ^lwajr^  bf*en  fpeedily  relinquifhtd  when  tritd. 

Now  come  Mr  Hope's  cases,— which  plainly  demonstrate,  that 
*here  the  use  of  alkaline  medicines  wa6  supposed  to  hare  reliev- 
ed the  patient  by  dissolving  the  c-lculus,  on  examination  no  such 
effect  was  found  to  be  produced*  In  two  cases,  where  the  vio- 
lence of  the  complaint  appeared  to  have  subsided,  the  dissolution^ 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  ascribed  to  alkaline  medicines  \  but* 
on  d*ssection,  the  calculi  were  found  in  great  sise,  only  imbed- 
ded in  cysts,  from  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  which 
often  takes  place  late  in  life.  In  some  instances,  agai;!,  the  increase 
of  calculous  concretions  was  fuund  to  proceed  rapidly,  whiic  the 
patients  were  going  on  with  courses  of  alkaline  medicines.  On£ 
person  took  these  remedies  for  four  or  five  years,  and,  at  his 
death,  the  bladder  was  found  nearly  filled  with  light,  spongy  cal- 
culi of  different  siies,  no  less  than  $5\j  in  number.  Another* 
who  had  t»ken  soda,  both  mild  and  caustic,  for  some  months* 
and  then  submitted  to  the  opentton  on  the  symptoms  increasing* 
Was  found  to  have  a  calculus,  which  was  surrounded  with  a  coat 
of  triple  phosphate,  one  tenth  of  an  irch  thick,  the  rest  b;?ing  a 
mixture  of  uric  acid  and  phosphates ;  from  whence  it  is  fair  td 
infer,  tfut  the  alkali  increased  the  formation  of  triple  phosphate* 
though  it  checked  the  prc.'uction  of  uric  acid;  In  a  third  case* 
of  a  Very  virulent  nature,  the  exhibition  of  alkalies  did  not  even 
prevent  the  formatior.  of  utic  concretions.  Mr  Bmute's  experi- 
ments, hoWever,  in  1805,  having  rendered  it  highly  probable  tlurj 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  alkaline  medicines  would  operate} 
powerfully  in  checking  the  growth  of  uric  calculi,  by  neutraliz- 
ing the  uric  acid  before  it  could  form  a  concretion,  this  inquiry 
has  larely  been  resumed  by  that  industrious  and  skilful  observer* 
with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mr  Home;  and  the  result  of  th«ir 
joint  labours  is  given  in  the  fourth  of  the  papers  examined  at  the) 
her.d  of  this  article. 

Upon  consultation  with  Mr  Hatchctt,  jhey  were  led  to  fix  tip- 
on  magnesia,  in  preference  to  the  ether  alkaline  substance?  ;  and 
the  event  appears  to  have  justified  this  very  natural  and  jm!ictou4 
choice.     Some  preliminary  trials  showed,  that  the  mild,  safr,  ami 
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easily  prepared  earth  in  question,  diminished  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  in  urine,  which  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  any 
of  the  alkalies,  however  copiously  administered.  But  this  point 
is  of  such  primary  importance,  that  we  must  notice  the  four  cas- 
es in  which  a  further  examination  of  the  matter  was  prosecuted. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  gentleman  sixty  years  old,  who,  appar- 
ently from  the  habit  of  drinking  acid  liquor,  had  acquired  an  un- 
common tendency  to  secrete  uric  acid,  and  had  his  urine  con- 
stantly mixed  with  that  substance,  in  the  form  of  red  sand  or  cry- 
stals.    He  took,  first,  the  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  of  pot- 
ash, without  any  amendment  from  the  former,  and  with  but  a 
slight  relief  from  the  latter.     His  urine  being  previously  examin- 
ed, he  was  ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  magnesia  three  times 
a  day,  and  in  a  week  the  uric  concretions  diminished  sensibly~-m 
three  weeks,  they  were  only  observed  occasionally.     The  same 
medicine  has  been  continued  for  eight  months,  and  no  calculi 
have  been  voided  ;  nor  has  there  been  any  material  deposit  in  the 
urine.    He  has  also  been  cured  of  heartburn,  and  other  stomach 
complaints.     Another  gentleman,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
who  suffered  greatly  from  a  similar  complaint,  and  tried  the  al- 
kalies in  vain,  has  been  wholly  cured  by  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
-  magnesia,  in  the  quantity  c  of  twenty  grains  every  night  and 
morning, '  (we  wish  Mr  flrande  would  say  more  distinctly  whe- 
ther he  means  twenty  grains  a  day,  or  forty),  without  any  change 
of  regimen  whatever.     The  third  case,  is  that  of  a  gentleman 
.forty-three  years  old,  who  has,  for  about  a  year,  succeeded  in 
driving  away  repeated  attacks  of  the  uric  acid,  by  taking  magne- 
sia for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  when  the  fit  comes  on.     The  fourth 
case  is  that  of  a  more  confirmed  calculous  tendency,  which  has 
nevertheless  yielded,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  free  use  of  magne- 
sia ;  with  this  addition,  that  since  the  patient  began  it,  he  has 
been  free  from  gout,  contrary  to  his  former  habits. 

The  different  qualities  of  magnefia  and  the  alkalies  thus  ob- 
ferved,  led  our  author  to  make  fome  experiments  on  their  rc- 
fpetUve  effe&s  upon  healthy  urine.  Subcarbonate  of  potaih  and 
foda  occasioned  a  copious  precipitation  of  the  phofphates  in  the 
urine,  during  the  firft  two  hours  after  thefe  falts  were  taken  in- 
fo the  (tomach ;  and,  after  that,  no  further  effect  was  produced. 
The  fame  alkalies,  faturated  with  carbonic  acid,  threw  down  the 
phofphates  lefs  copioufly  and  rapidly.  Magnefia,  adminiftered  in 
the  fame  circum (lances,  produced  a  much  fmaller  and  flower  pre- 
cipitation. Inftead  of  this  effect  reaching  its  maximum  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  as  it  did  in  the  cafe  of  the  alkalies,  it  did  not 
teach  that  point  in  lefs  than  fix  hours ;  and  on  this  circumftance 
our  author  concludes,  that  its  value  in  calculous  diforders  chiefly 
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dependf.  Lime,  either  in  the  caudic  or  mild  form,  produces  a 
very  flight  effeCt ;  and  its  naufeous  tade,  as  well  a6  the  difficulty 
of  adminiftering  it  in  fufficient  quantities,  manifeftly  preclude  its 
ufe  in  this  difeafe.  In  one  cafe,  carbonic  acid  exhibited  in  aer- 
ated water,  was  found  to  keep  the  phofphates  (which  the  urine 
was  greatly  charged  with)  in  a  (late  of  folution ;  and,  when  left 
off,  thofe  falts  wtre  again  voided  in  their  folid  (hape. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  think,  it  may  fafely  be  hoped,  at  lead  with 
as  little  rifle  of  disappointment  as  ufually  attends  our  fpeculations 
in  medical  fcience,  that  forae  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  me- 
thod of  treating  a  difeafe,  of  all  others  which  prey  upon  the 
body,  the  mod  inimical  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of  man. 
Where  the  object  is  fo  valuable,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  feel  un- 
commonly anxious  and  didrudful,  as  well  as  more  than  ufually 
eager  in  our  wiflies  for  its  accompliihment.  Inftead,  therefore, 
of  being  fatisfied  with  what  Mr  Brande  and  Mr  Home  have  al- 
ready effected,  we  would  expe&  them  to  perftvere  in  their  ex- 
perimental inquiries — multiplying  the  number  of  their  obferva- 
tions  on  real  cafes — and,  as  it  were,  leaving  no  done  unturned  to 
attain  the  complete  maftery  of  this  great  problem.  Much  will  be 
done  for  medicine,  if  they  (hould  go  no  further  than  perfe&ing 
the  preventive  application  of  magneiia  to  the  Uric  calculus.  A 
great  number  of  calculous  cafes,  of  the  word  description,  will  be 
prevented, — thofe,  to  wit,  in  which  the  done  in  the  bladder  is 
formed  on  a  uric  nucleus.  Many  others  of  the  fame  clafs  will  be 
greatly  relieved.  Thofe,  in  whicn  compofne  calculi  confid  partially 
of  uric  acid,  and  all  that  clafs  of  complaints  with  which  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidneys  is  affli£ted,  by  the  uric  concretions  formed  there, 
will  be  entirely  removed.  Should  fuch  a  dep  in  the  healing  art  be 
made,  we  need  fcarccly  defpair  of  living  to  fee  the  phofphatea 
themfelves  attacked  by  it,  and  yielding  to  fome  equally  fimple  and 
fafe  remedy. 

.  While  we  are,  however,  indulging  in  thefe  vifions,  and  antici- 
pating the  final  eradication  of  all  calculous  diforders,  we  unlucki- 
ly cad  our  eye  on  the  lad  of  the  papers  which  are  now  before  us, 
and  find,  that  Dr  Woolladon  has  been  discovering  a  new  fpecies  of 
urinary  calculus,  at  the  very  moment  that  his  learned  brethren 
were  occupied  in  extirpating  the  already  fufficiently  numerous 
fpecimens  of  the  old  catalogue.  This  new  fpecies  is  extremely 
rare,  our  author  having  only  met  with  it  twice.  It  refembies  the 
triple  phofphate  more  than  any  other  kind  5  but  is  more  compact, 
arid  con  fills,  not  of  laminae,  but  of  a  confufed  mafs  of  cryllals, 
having  a  yellowifh  ludre  and  femitranfparency ;  but  it  is  formed 
of  a  peculiar  fubdance.  Dr  Woolladon  made  as  many  experi- 
ments on  this  fubdance,  as  the  limited  quantity  of  it  in  his  pof- 
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feflion  would  allow.  When  burnt,  it  gives  a  fmell  quite  peculiar 
to  ir  relf  When  diftilled,  it  gives  a  fetid  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  an  animal  oil,  leaving  a  fpongy  coal.  It  is  readily  diflblved 
by  all  the  pure  alkalies  and  by  lime  water — ir  is  even  folved  by 
the  carbonates  of  potafh  and  fo<fa.  The  acids  diffolve  it  alfo,  ex- 
cept the  citric,  tartaric,  and  acetic.  Neither  water,  alcohol,  nor 
faturated  carbonate  of  ammonia,  diflblve  this  lingular  fubftance. 
From  its  difpofnion  to  unite  with  both  acids  and  alkalies,  Dr 
Woollafton  fufpe£ts  it  to  be  an  oxide ;  which  is  confirmed  by  its 
forming  carbonic  acU  in  dilHllation  ;  that  is  to  fay,  if  we  take  it 
for  granted,  as  he  feems  to  do,  that  this  acid  does  not  exift  ready 
formed  in  the  mafs.  If  it  does  contain  oxygen,  our  author  ad- 
mits, it  mud  b<*  in  a  quantity  inefficient  to  give  it  acid  proper- 
tic  s;  for  it  produces  no  effeft  on  the  colour  of  litmus  paper. 
On  the  fuppofition  of  its  bring  an  oxide,  and  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  oth^r  bodies  of  that  cla fs,  Dr  Woollafton  propofes  to  name 
it  the  cystic  oxide,  on  account  of  its  having  hitherto  been  only 
found  in  the  bladder. 

TVis  excellent  chemift  concludes  his  paper  with  fomc  curious 
obfervatipns  on  the  connexion  between  the  produftion  of  uric 
acid  in  birds,  and  their  food.  The  white  matter  contained  in 
their  urine,  and  voided  along  with  their  dung,  was  found  by  M, 
V*uquelin  to  con  fill  principally  of  that  acid  ;  and  our  author  ex-* 
anuned  with  fome  care  in  what  manner  its  quantity  was  arTefted 
by  the  diet  of  thofe  animals.  In  the  dung  of  a  goofe  fed  on 
grafs,  it  only  formed  iiv  part ; — in  thit  of  a  pheafant  fed  on  bar- 
ley, it  amounted  to  ^  -, — in  that  of  a  hen  which  fed  on  infe&s  as 
well  as  vegetable  food,  in  a  barn-yard,  it  was  much  more  abund- 
ant, and  mixed  with  lime.  The  folid  part  of  the  dung  of  a  hawl; 
fed  wholly  on  flefh,  was  chiefly  uric  acid  ;  and  the  evacuation  of 
a  gannet,  feeding  fcilely  on  fi(h,  confided  altogether  of  urine;  for 
the  only  folid  parts  were  uric  acid.  c  It  feems*  (our  author 
conclude;-)  •  deferving  of  inquiry,  what  changes  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  urine  of  any  cue  animal  by  fuch  alterations  of  its 
diet  as  its  conftitutton  would  permit ;  for,  as  far  as  any  inference 
pan  be  drawn  from  thefr  varieties  which  naturally  occur,  it  would 
appear  that  perlons  fubjedt  to  cakuli  con  filling  of  uric  acid,  as 
well  as  gouty  pcrfons  in  whom  there  is  always  a  redundance  of 
the  fame  matter,  have  much  reafon  to  prefer  vegetable  diet ;  but 
that  the  preference  ufually  jjiven  to  fith  above  other  kinds  of  ani- 
mal food,  is  probably  erroneous. ' 

The  mention  of  Dr  Woollafton's  paper  naturally  leads  us  ta 
refltft  on  the  important  fervices  which  this  truly  philofophical 
inquirer  Sas  formerly  rendered  to  the  branch  of  fcience  now  un- 
fkr  confederation.    |t  was  his  important  difcovery  of  the  nature 
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of  gouty  concretions,  which  firft  ascertained  the  analogy  long  fuf- 
pecled  between  gout  and  (lone  j  and,  be  fides  giving  the  firft  a- 
nalyfis  of  thofe  concretions  which  had  ever  been  experimentally 
attempted,  he  alfo  firft  (with  the  able  afliitance  of  Mr  Tennant, 
a  name  far  too  well  known  to  need  the  humble  tribute  of  our 
admiration)  inveftigated  the  compoCtion  of  the  calculi,  con  fitt- 
ing of  neutral  falts.  The  difcovery  of  Schecle,  perhaps  his  mod 
important  difcovery,  brought  to  light  the  nature  of  uric  calculi ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  us  acquainted  with  a  new  acid* 
The  exiftence  of  this  acid  was  fufpe&ed  in  gouty  concretions ; 
and  it  was  generally  imagined  that  they  confided  of  the  acid  a~ 
lone,  or  combined  with  animal  matter  only.  Dr  Woollafton 
fhowed  by  experiment  that  they  are  compofed,  of  uric  acid  and 
foda.  Until  he  carried  his  inquiries  into  the  other  clafles  of  cal- 
culi, it  was  only  by  conjecture  or  vague  analogies  that  their  con- 
(litution  was  known  ;  but  to  him  we  owe  as  perfect  an  acquaint- 
ance with  their  component  parts,  as  Scheele  had  left  us  of  the 
uric  calculus.  Having  thus  completed  our  analyfis  of  the  cal- 
culi formerly  known,  he  has,  in  his  prefent  communication, 
brought  to  light  both  a  new  calculus,  and  a  new  body.  His 
former  paper  was  publiftied  in  the  Fhilofophical  Tranfa&ions  for 
1 797 ;  and  the  one  now  before  us  forms  an  important  appendix 
to  it.  It  is  not  within  our  province  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
the  firft  tra&  ;  but  we  could  not  conclude  this  article  without  re- 
calling it  to  the  recollection  of  the  fciemific  reader,  and  remind- 
ing him  of  his  great  obligations  to  Dr  Woollafton.  * 


Art.  IX.  Philosophical  Essays.  By  Dugald  Stewart  esq.  F.  R.S. 
Edinburgh,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  4to.  pp.  590.  Edinburgh, 
lb  10. 

T^he  studies  to  which  Mr  Stewart  has  devoted  himself,  have 
-*-  lately  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the  English  public ;  and  the 
nation  which  once  placed  the  name  of  Locke  immediately  under 
those  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Newton,  and  has  since  repaid  the 
metaphysical  labours  of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  ce- 
lebrity, seems  now  to  be  almost  without  zeal  or  curiosity  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

L*  The 

*  See  also  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  notices,  as  well  as 
analytical  researches,  on  Urinary  Concretions,  in  Dr  George  Pear- 
ion's  paper,  Phil.  Trans.  1793,  Part  I. 
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The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  curious,  and  probably 
not  uninstructive,  to  Investigate  :  but  the  inquiry  would  be  latx>- 
rious,  and  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
say,  that  the  age  has  become  frivolous  and  impatient  of  labour * 
and  has  abandoned  this,  along  with  all  other  good  learning,  and 
every  pursuit  that  requires  concentration  of  thought,  and  does  not 
lead  to  immediate  distinction.  This  is  satire,  and  not  reasoning ; 
and,  were  it  even  a  fair  statement  of  the  fact,  such  a  revolution 
in  the  intellectual  habits  and  character  of  a  nation,  is  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon to  be  accounted  for, — and  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon 
light  or  shallow  consideration.  To  us,  the  phenomenon,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence,  has  always  appeared 
to  arise  from  the  great  multiplication  of  the  branches  of  liberal 
study,  and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  body  of  the -people, — and  to  constitute,  in  this  way,  a  signal 
example  of  that  compensation^  by  which  the  good  and  evil  in  our 
lot  is  constantly  equalized,  or  reduced  at  least  to  no  very  variable 
standard. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  has  given  birth,  of  late  years,  to  so 
many  arts  and  sciences,  that  a  man  of  liberal  curiosity  finds  both 
sufficient  occupation  for  his  time,  and  sufficient  exercise  to  his  un- 
derstanding, in  acquiring  a  superficial  knowledge  of  such  as  are 
most  inyiting  and  most  popular ;  and,  consequently,  has  much  less 
leisure,  and  less  inducement  than  formerly,  to  dedicate  himself  to 
those  abstract  studies  which  call  for  more  patient  and  perseveiing 
attention.  In  older  times,  a  man  had  nothing  for  it,  but  either 
to  be  absolutely  ignorant  and  idle,  or  to  take  seriously  to  theology 
and  the  school  logic.  When  things  gTew  a  little  better,  the  clas- 
sics and  mathematics  filled  up  the  measure  of  general  education 
and  private  study  ;  and,  in  the  most  splendid  periods  of  English 
philosophy,  received  little  addition,  but  from  the  investigation  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Some  few  individuals  might 
attend  to  other  things  \  but  a  knowledge  of  these  was  all  that  was 
required  of  men  of  good  education,  and  was  held  accomplish- 
ment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of  scholars  and  philo- 
sophers. Now- a- days,  however,  the  necessary  qualification  is 
prodigiously  raised, — at  least  in  denomination ;  and  a  man  can 
scarcely  pass  current  in  the  informed  circles  of  society,  without 
knowing  something  of  political  economy,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
geology  and  etymology, — having  a  small  notion  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the  pictur* 
e?que, — and  a  smattering  of  German  and  Spanish  literature,  and 
even  some  idea  of  Indian,  Sanscrit  and  Chinese  learning  and  his- 
tory,—over  and  above  some  little  knowledge  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture i  with  a  reasonable  acquaintance  with  what  is  called  the 
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philosophy  of  politics,  and  a  far  more*  extensive  knowledge  of 
existing  parties,  factions,  and  eminent  individuals,  both  literary 
and  political,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever  were  required  in  any 
earlier  period  of  society.  The  dissipation  of  time  and  of  atten- 
tion that  is  occasioned  by  these  multifarious  occupations,  is,  of 
course,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  any  abstract  or  con- 
tinued study ;  and  even  if  a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content 
to  remain  ignorant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profound 
knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the  seduction  that 
assail  him  from  without.  Various  and  superficial  knowledge  vis 
now  not  only  so  common,  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  disgrace  ; 
but  the  facilities  of  acquiring  it  are  so  great,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  defend  ourselves  against  its  intrusion.  So  many  easy 
and  pleasant  elementary  books, — such  tempting  summaries,  ab- 
stracts and  tables, — such  beautiful  engravings,  and  ingenious  charts 
and  coups-d'ceil  of  information, — so  many  museums,  exhibitions 
and  collections,  meet  us  at  every  corner, — and  so  much  amusing 
and  provoking  talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for  miscellaneous 
and  imperfect  information  is  formed,  almost  before  we  are  aware, 
and  our  time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted  to  a  sort  of  Ency- 
clopedical trifling. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  popular 
nor  royal  road  to  the  profounder  and  more  abstract  truths  of  phi- 
losophy 5  and  that  these  are  apt,  accordingly,  to  fall  into  discre- 
dit or  neglect,  at  a  period  when  it  is  labour  enough  for  most  men 
to  keep  themselves  up  to  the  level  of  that  great  tide  of  popular 
information,  which  has  been  rising,  with  such  unexampled  rapidi- 
ty, for  the  last  forty  years. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and  uncontrollable 
causes  which  have  recently  depressed  all  the  sciences  requiring 
deep  thought  and  solitary  application,  far  below  the  level  of  their 
actual  importance  ;  and  produced  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
partial  falling  off  in  intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour,  in  an  age 
distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all  others,  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  human  faculties.  The  effect  we  had  formerly  occa- 
sion to  observe,  when  treating  of  the  singular  decay  of  mathe- 
matical science  in  England  j  and  so  powerful  and  extensive  is  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  that,  even  in  the  intellectual  city  which 
we  inhabit,  we  have  known  instances  of  persons  of  good  capaci- 
ty who  had  never  found  leisure  to  go  beyond  the  first  elements  of 
mathematical  learning,  and  were  even  suspected  of  having  fallen 
into  several  heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from*  want  of  time 
Jo  get  regularly  at  the  truth. 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  suffered  more,  from  this 
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universal  hurry,  than  all  her  sister  sciences  of  the  same  serious 
complexion9  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  misfortune, 
partly  to  the  very  excellence  of  what  has  been  already  achieved 
by  her  votaries,  and  partly  to  the  very  severe  treatment  which 
their  predecessors  have  received  at  their  hands.  Almost  all  the 
great  practical  maxims  of  this  mistress  of  human  life,  such  as 
the  use  of  the  principle  of  Association  in  education,  and  the  genera- 
tion and  consequences  of  Habits  in  all  periods  of  life,  have  been 
lately  illustrated  in  the  most  popular  and  satisfactory  manner,  and 
rendered  so  clear  and  familiar,  as  rules  of  practical  utility,  that 
few  persons  think  it  necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of  that 
fine  philosophy  by  which  they  may  have  been  first  suggested,  or 
brought  into  notice.  There  is  nothing  that  strikes  one  as  very 
important  to  be  known  upon  these  subjects,  which  may  not  be  e- 
stablished  in  a  more  vulgar  and  empirical  manner, — or  which  re- 
quires, in  order  to  be  understood,  that  the  whole  process  of  a  sci- 
entific investigation  should  be  gone  over.  By  most  persons,  there- 
fore, the  labour  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  declined ;  and  the 
practical  benefits  applied,  with  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Of  those,  again,  whom  curiosity 
might  tempt  to  look  a  little  closer  upon  this  great  field  of  wonders, 
no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the  scene  of  ruins  which  it  exhibits. 
The  destruction  of  antient  errors,  has  hitherto  constituted  so  very 
large  a  part  of  the  task  of  modern  philosophers,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down,  than  in 
building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established  very  little  but  the  fallacy 
of  all  former  philosophy.  Now,  they  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  admire  that  antient  philosophy,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  much 
delighted  with  its  demolition  \  and  at  all  events,  are  naturally  dis- 
couraged from  again  attaching  themselves  to  a  system,  which  they 
may  have  the  mortification  of  again  seeing  subverted.  In  their 
minds,  therefore,  the  opening  of  such  a  course  of  study  is  apt 
only  to  breed  a  general  distrust  of  philosophy,  and  to  rivet  a 
conviction  of  its  extreme  and  irremediable  uncertainty :  while 
those  who  had  previously  been  indifferent  to  the  systems  of 
error,  are  displeased  with  the  labour  of  a  needless  refutation ; 
and  disappointed  to  find,  that,  after  a  long  course  of  inquiry, 
they  are  brought  back  to  that  very  state  of  ignorance  from  which 
they  had  expected  it  would  relieve  them. 

If  any  thing  could  counteract  the  effect  of  these  and  some  o- 
•ther  causes,  and  revive  in  England  that  taste  for  abstract  specula* 
tion  for  which  it  was  once  so  distinguished,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected this  to  bt  accomplished  by  the  publications  of  the  author 
pefore  us.t— The  great  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  uniform 
Clearness,  simplicity  and  good  sense  of  his  statements,  might  in- 
deed 
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deed  lure  failed  to  attract  those  whom  similar  merits  had  never 
tempted  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke  or  of  Berkeley.  But  the 
singular  eloquence  with  which  Mr  Stewart  has  contrived  to  ad- 
cm  the  most  unpromising  parts  of  his  subject, — the  rich  lights 
which  his  imagination  has  every  vhere  thrown  in  with  such  inimi- 
table judgment  and  effect,— -the  warm  glow  of  moral  enthusiasm 
whiqh  he  has  spread  over  the  whole  of  his  composition, — and 
the  tone  of  mildness,  dignity  and  animation  which  he  has  uni- 
formly sustained,  in  controversy,  as  well  as  in  instruction :  are 
merits  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any 
other  philosophical  writer ;  and  which  might  have  recommended 
to  general  notice,  topics  far  less  engaging  than  those  on  which 
they  were  employed.  His  former  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  has  accordingly  been  more  read  than  any  other 
modern  book  on  such  subjects ;  and  the  volume  before  us,  we 
thir.k,  is  calculated  to  be  still  more  popular.  TJy  being  cast  into 
the  form  of  detached  essays,  it  absolves  the  reader  from  the  la- 
bour of  systematic  study,  and  at  the  same  time  dispenses  with  all 
that  preparatory  and  elementary  detail,  which  was  unavoidable  in 
the  outset  of  a  regular  system.  It  contains,  besides  a  long  and 
very  eloquent  Introduction,  one  series  of  Essays  on  subjects  that 
are  strictly  Metaphysical, — Locke's  Account  of  the  Origin  of  our 
Knowledge, — the  Idealism  of  Berkeley, — the  Systems  of  Hart- 
ley, Darwin,  Tooke,  &c. ;  and  another  on  subjects  of  a  more 
popular,  and,  to  most  readers,  of  a  more  interesting  character,—* 
on  the  Beautiful,— oti  the  Sublime, — and  on  Taste.  A  consider- 
able mass  of  Notes  and  Illustrations  are  added,  in  the  form  of  an 
Appendix. 

Though  the  arrangement  which  the  author  has  adopted,  is  no 
doubt  the  most  natural  and  scientific, — we  could  have  wished,  for 
the  sake  of  his  Southern  readers,  that  the  order  of  the  two  series 
of  Essays  had  been  inverted.  Discussions  upon  Taste,  and  on 
the  Beautiful, — the  Picturesque  and  the  Sublime, — fall  in,  much 
more  than  pure  Metaphysics,  with  the  habits  of  the  English  lite- 
rati s  and  though  treated  with  a  little  more  profundity  than  they 
are  used  to,  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  such  an  impression,  with 
the  aid  of  the  admirable  writing  which  Mr  Stewart  has  here  be- 
stowed upon  them,  as  to  induce  the  better  sort  of  readers  to  venture 
on,  under  such  a  guide,  even  into  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  and 
Mr  Locke's  genealogy  of  our  ideas.  When  such  topics,  however, 
are  proposed  to  them  in  the  outset,  we  doubt  whether  many  will 
not  shrink  back  altogether  from  'he  enterprise ;  and  fear  that  some 
may  even  miss  those  patts  of  the  volume  from  which  they  would 
fcaye  derived  both  instruction  and  delight,  by  their  being  placed 
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behind  other  parts  that  present  a  front  too  formidable  for  their 
attack.  We  shall  now  do  our  endeavour,  howerer,  to  give  our 
readers  a  brief  and  intelligible  account  of  the  whole  contents  of 
the  publication. 

The  first  part  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  is  dedicated  to 
the  correction  of  some  prevailing  errors,  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind  ;  which  is  shown, 
very  clearly,  to  be  necessarily  limited  to  the  investigation  of  those 
laws  of  thought  that  may  be  deduced  from  actual  observation  of 
the  objects  of  our  consciousness;  and  to  be  totally  independ- 
ent of  any  speculation  on  the  nature  of  mind  itself,  and  equally 
certain  and  substantial,  whatever  theory  or  hypothesis  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  effence  of  the  thinking  principle.  Even  the  ma- 
terialift  mud  admit,  that  feeling,  remembering,  and  willing,  are 
qualities  eflentially  different  from  thofe  of  being  folid,  rough,  hot, 
or  extended  ;  and  that  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  in  a 
perfeftly  different  way.  The  latter  are  made  known  to  us  by  our 
perceptions,  and  are  neceffarily  apprehended  as  external,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  percipient ; — the  former  we  know  only  by  consci- 
ousness, and  neceflarily  refer  to  a  principle  identified  with  our  own 
exigence.  The  phenomena  that  are  exhibited  by  the  one  fet  of 
qualities,  are  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  by  attending  to  our  per- 
ceptions ;  and  thofe  that  belong  to  the  other,  by  attending  to  the 
intimations  of  our  confeioufnefs  ;  and,  whatever  is  fairly  deduced 
from  obfervation,  in  either  cafe,  is  legitimate  and  certain  know- 
ledge, whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  as  to  the  difference  or 
identity,  the  exiftence  or  non-exiftence,  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
On  any  hypothecs,  the  phenomena  which  we  call  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  form  a  diftinft  and  ihterefting  fubje&  of  inveftigation, 
and  are  to  be,  inveftigated,  like  all  other  phenomena,  by  afcertain- 
ing,  from  aftual  obfervation,  the  laws  of  their  fucceflion,  and  ge- 
neralizing from  thofe  laws  when  afcertained.  This,  and  this  a- 
lone,  Mr  Stewart  confiders  to  be  the  legitimate  province  of  philo- 
fophy  5  and  every  thing  that  is  beyond  this,  he  rightly  fets  down 
as  a  domain,  into  which  our  limited  faculties  do  not  as  yet  per- 
mit us  to  enter,  and  which  mud  ever  be,  in  this  world,  an  objeft 
of  mere  conjedure  and  uncertainty. 

He  then  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the  pernicious  and  unphilo- 
fophical  precipitancy  which  has  led  impatient  inquirers,  in  all 
branches  of  fcience,  fo  attempt  to  explain  every  thing  by  means 
oi  one  fimple  principle  ;  and  illuftrates  the  mifchief  of  fuch  a  plan 
of  philofophizing  in  metaphyfics,  by  a  reference  to  its  confequen- 
/ees  in  chemiftry  and  general  phyfics. 

P  It  required,  "  he  observes,  a  nothing  less  than  the  united  splen- 
dour 
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dour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  light  by  the  new  chemical  school, 
to  tear  the' minds  of  men  from  the  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary  e- 
lement;  a  pursuh  renewed  in  every  age  with  an  indefatigable  perse- 
verance,  and  always  renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings  of  con- 
tempt would  the  physiologists  of  former  times  have  looked  down  on 
the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose  timid  and  circumscribed  sys- 
tem admits  nearly  forty  different  principles  in  the  composition  of  bo- 
dies !  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomenclature  have 
afforded  to  an  alchemist ! — The  philosophy  of  mind  has  its  alche- 
mists also ; — men  whose  studies  are  directed  to  the  pursuit  of  one 
single  principle,  into  which  the  whole  science  may  be  resolved  ;  and 
who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering  the  grand  secret, 
by  which  the  pure  gold  of  Truth  may  be  produced  at  pleasure. " 
Prehnu  Dissert,  p.  xv.  xvi. 

Of  fuch  metaphyfical  alchemifts,  Hartley,  he  obferves,  is  clearly 
entitled  to  the  firft  place,  having  attempted  to  explain  the  whole 
of  our  intelle&ual  operations  by  the  fingle  principle  of  the  '  Afib- 
ciation  of  Ideas. '  On  this  fyftem,  Mr  Stewart  contents  himfelf 
with  making  this  one  decifive  remark,  that  all  its  generalizations 
are  Verbal  or  nominal  only,  and  that  it  fucceeds  in  reducing  all 
our  mental  operations  to  cafes  of  association  of  ideas,  only  by  uf- 
ing  thefe  two  words  in  fuch  an  ^unprecedented  latitude,  as  to  make 
them  comprehend  all  forts  of  mental  operations,  and  all  forts  of  con- 
nexions. Every  thing,  according  to  Hartley,  of  which  we  are  con- 
fcious,  except  only  our  fen  fat  ions,  may  be  called  ideas  ;  and  every 
kind  of  relation  that  can  be  imagined  among  them,  he  terms  an  aflb- 
ciation ;  and  accordingly,  has  no  fcruple  in  faying,  in  dire&  terms, 
that  the  connexion  between  twice  two  and  four,  is  merely  an  aflb- 
ciation  of  ideas,  and  that  all  mathematical  relations  are  of  the  fame 
denomination.  This,  it  is  evident,  is  not  a  difcovcry  in  philoso- 
phy, but  an  innovation  in  language. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  Preliminary  Diflertation,  we  will  con- 
fefs,  that  we  take  a  more  lively  intereft — as  Mr  Stewart  has  there 
taken  occafion  to  make  a  formal  reply  to  fome  of  our  hafty  fpecu- 
lations,  and  has  done  us  the  honour  of  embodying  feveral  of  our 
tranfitory  pages  in  this  enduring  volume.  If  we  were  at  liberty 
to  yield  to  the  common  weakntfies  of  authors,  we  fliould  probably 
be  tempted  to  defend  ourfelvcs  in  a  long  diflVrtation  ;  but  we  know 
too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  the  public,  to  think  of 
engaging  any  con  fid  era  ble  (hare  of  their  attention  wi.h  acontroverfy 
which  may  be  confidered  in  fome  meafure  as  pcrfoml  toourfcives; 
and  therefore,  however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be  thus  fingled 
out  for  equal  combat  by  fuch  an  antagonist,  we  {hall  put  what  we 
have  to  fay  within  a  very  narrow  compafs. 
The  observations  to  which  Mr  Stewart  has  here  condescended  to 

reply, 
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reply,  occur  irt  an  early  Number  of  our  publication,  *  and  were 
intended  to  (how,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  fubjeft  of  e£+ 
pfrimentj  but  of  obsavaiion,  fof  there  could  be  no  very  clofe  a- 
nalogy  between  the  rules  of  metapbyfic.il  inveftigation,  and  the 
rood  approved  methods  of  inquiry  as  to  thofe  phyfical  fubftances 
which  are  fubje&ed  to  our  difpofal  and  control ; — that  as  all  the 
fads  with  regard  to  mind  mull  be  derived  from  previous  and 
univerfal  confeioufnefs,  it  was  difficult  to  fee  liow  any  arrange- 
ment of  them  could  add  to  our  fubftantial  knowledge  ;  and  that 
there  was,  therefore,  no  reafon  either  to  cxpeft  difcoverks  in  this 
branch  of  fcience,  or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
out  power.  The  argument  upon  this  head  was  fummed  up  in  th€ 
following  paffage,  which  Mr  Stewart  has  not  thought  it  neceffiry 
to  quote  in  the  Diflertation  before  us,  though  it  was  certainly  in- 
tended to  contain  that  ultimate  view  of  the  fubje ft,  by  which  wt 
were  mod  willing  to  abide,  and  moft  d^firous  to  b"  tried. 

*  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  h^lp  thinking  that  the  labours  of 
the  metaphysician,  instead  of  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  che» 
mist  or  experimental  philosopher,  might,  with  less  impropriety,  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  Grammarian,  who  arranges  into  technical 
order  the  words  of  a  language  which  is  spoken  familiarly  by  all 
his  readers }  or  of  the  Geographer  who  exhibits  to  them  a  correct  map 
of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  previously  ac- 
quainted. We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  minds 
without  study  or  exertion,  just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  native  language,  or  our  native  parish  ;  yet  we  cannot,  with- 
out much  study  and  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  one, 
or  a  map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the  parti- 
culars of  our  practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down,  without  omis- 
sion and  without  distortion,  every  thing  that  we  actually  know  up- 
on a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstraction,  recollection,  and  dis- 
position, that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few*  In  the  science  of  mind, 
perhaps,  more  of  those  qualities  are  required  than  in  any  other; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  ma* 
terials  of  the  description  must  always  be  derived  from  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  subject— that  nothing  can  be  set  down  tech- 
nically that  was  not  practically  known — and'  that  no  substantial  ad- 
dition is  made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its 
particulars.  After  such  a  systematic  arrangement  has  been  intro- 
duced and  a  correct  nomenclature  applied,  we  may  indeed  conceive 
more  clearly,  and  will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  inform  alien ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not 
really  increased  ;  and  the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  supplied 
with  all  the  materials  of  our  reflections,  does  not  become  more  pro* 
ductive  by  this  disposition  of  its  contributions* ' 

With 
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With  regard  to  perception  and  the  other  primary  functions  of 
mind,  it  was  added,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without 
any  limitation ;  and  as  to  the  associating  principle,  while  it  was 
admitted  that  the  case  was  somewhat  different,  it  was  observed, 
that  all  men  were  in  reality  aware  of  its  existence,  and  acted 
upon  it  in  all  practical  cases,  though  they  might  never  hare 
made  its  laws  a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever  stated  its  general 
phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  proposition. 

To  all  this,  Mr  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer,  by  observing, 
that  the  distinction  between  experiment  and  observation  is  really 
of  no  importance  whatever,  in  reference  to  this  argument ;  be- 
cause experiments  are  merely  phenomena  that  are  observed  ;  and 
the  inferences  and  generalizations  that  are  deduced  from  the  ob- 
servation of  spontaneous  phenomena,  are  just  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  that  are  inferred  from  experiment,  and  afford  equally 
certain  grounds  of  conclusion*  provided  they  be  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  consistent.  The  justice  of  the  last  general  propo- 
sition, we  do  not  mean  to  dispute ;  and  assuredly,  if  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  former  speculations,  ir 
must  have  arisen  from  that  haste  and  inadvertence  which,  we 
make  no  doubt,  have  often  betrayed  us  into  still  greater  errors. 
But  it  is  very  far  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is  not  a 
very  material  difference  between  experiment  and  observation  ; 
or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  not  necessarily  restrained  with- 
in very  narrow  limits,  in  consequence  of  that  distinction.  Sub- 
stances which  are  in  our  power,  are  the  objects  of  experiment ; 
those  which  are  not  in  our  power,  of  observation  only.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  well  contrived  ex- 
periments, we  may  discover  many  things  that  could  never  be 
disclosed  by  any  length  of  observation.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed,  see  more  in  them  than 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  careless  spectator ;  but  he  can  see  nothing 
that  tnay  not  be  seen  by  every  body  ;  and,  in  case3  where  the 
appearances  are  very  few,  or  very  interesting,  the  chance  is,  that 
he  does  see  nothing  more — and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philo- 
sophy is,  to  distinguish  them  into  classes,  and  to  (it  them  with 
appropriate  appellations.  Now,  mind,  we  humbly  conceive,  con~ 
stdered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject  of  observa- 
tion only ;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well  by  all  men,  as  by  those 
who  have  most  diligently  studied  its  phenomena.  '  We  cannot 
9  decompose  our  sensations, '  we  formerly  observed,  •  in  a  cru- 
*  cible,  nor  divide  our  perceptions  with  a  prism. '  The  rn?tvihor 
was  something  violent;  bur,  the  meaning  obviously  \v\:-;,  i'.-.t 
we  cannot  subject  those  faculties  to  any  aml^ous  procc**  .  i»or 
discover  more  of  their  nature  than  consciousness  has  taugw  alt 
3  the 
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the  beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it  a  satisfactory  answer,  then, 
for  Mr  Stewart,  to  say,  that  we  may  analyze  them  by  reflection 
and  attention,  and  otner  instruments  better  suited  than  prisms 
or  crucibles  to  the  intellectual  laboratory  which  furnishes  their 
materials  ?  Oar  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyze  them  at  all  > 
and  can  never  know  more  of  them  than  has  always  been  known 
to  all  to  whom  they  had  been  imparted  ;  and  that,  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  truth  of  everything  that  is  said  with  regard  to 
the  mind,  can  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  a- 
lone,  and  would  not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  informed  men  of 
any  thing  that  they  did  not  previously  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the^actual  experiments  to  which  Mr  Stewart  al- 
ludes, as  having  helped  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  eye 
judges  of  distances  and  magnitudes,  these,  we  must  observe,  are, 
according  to  our  conception,  very  clearly  experiments,  not  upon 
mind,  but  upon  matter ;  and  are  only  entitled  to  that  name  at 
all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  power  we 
possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain  masses 
-and  intervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical  experiments 
on  the  effects  produced  by  distance  on  tlie  appearance  of  bodies  ; 
and  are  nearly  akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on 
their  appearance  by  the  interposition  of  media  of  different  re- 
fracting powers,  whether  in  the  shape  of  prisms,  or  in  any  o- 
ther  shape.  At  all  events,  they  certainly  are  not  investigations 
carried  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our  conscious- 
ness, which  is  Mr  Stewart's  own  definition  of  the  business  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind. 

In  arfwer  to  our  remark,  that  •  no  metaphyfician  expefls,  by 
«  anal y (is,  to  djfeover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  fenfation 
«  in  the  mind,  as  the  chemift  difcovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  mc- 
«  tal, '  Mr  Stewart  is  pkafed  to  obferve — 

•  That  it  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  than 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  body.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiolo- 
gists on  this  last  subject,  both  in  the  way  of  observation  and  of  ex- 
periment, no  discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a  new  organ,  either  of 
power  or  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to 
the  human  stature  ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  re- 
searches are  useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  inter- 
nal structure,  they  increase  the  power  of  man  in  that  way  in  which 
alone  they  profess  to  increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with  resources 
for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his  health  and  his  life 
are  liable ;  for  recovering,  in  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which 
disease  has  destroyed  or  impaired  ;  and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  per- 
ception which  were  dormant  before.  Nor  must  we  overlook  what 
they  have  contributed,  in  conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the  optician 
%  and 
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and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  sense*,  and  to 
prolong  their  duration.  *     Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xlvi,  xlvtt. 

Now,  ingemou*  and  elegant  as  this  parallel  mult  be  admitted  to  bet 
we  otnnothelp  regarding  it  as  utterly  fallacious,  for  this  fimple  rea- 
fon — that  the  bufinefs  of  anatomy  is  to  lay  open,  with  the  knife, 
the  fecrets  of  that  internal  ftru&ure,  which  could  never  otherwife 
be  apparent  to  the  keeneft  eye  ;  while  the  metaphyfical  inquirer 
can  difclofe  nothing  of  which  all  his  pupils  are  not  previoufly  a- 
ware.     There  is  no  opaque  (kin,  in  fhort,  on  the  mind,  to  conceal 
its  interior  mechanifm ;  nor  does  the  metaphyfician,  when  he  ap- 
peals to  the  confeioufnefs  of  all  thinking  beings  for  the  truth  of 
his  claflifications,  perform  any  thing  at  all  analogous  to  the  dif- 
fe&or,  when  he  removes  thofe  outer  integuments,  and  reveals  the 
wonders  of  the  inward  organization  of  our  frame.      His  ftite- 
ments  do  not  receive  their  proof  from  the  previous,  though  per* 
haps  undigefted  knowledge  of  his  hearers,  but  from  the  a&ual  re** 
relation  which  he  makes  to  their  fenfes  ;  and  his  fervices  would  evi- 
dently be  more  akin  to  thofe  of  the  metaphy  fician,  if,  inltead  of  actu- 
ally difclofing  what  was  not  previoufly  known,  or  fufpe&ed  to  exiit, 
he  had  only  drawn  the  attention  of  an  incurious  generation  to  the 
J act  that  they  had  each  ten  ringers  and  ten  toes,  or  that  moft  of  them 
had  thirty-two  teeth,  diftinguilhable  into  maiticators  and  incifors. 
When,  from  thefe,  and  tome  other  confiderattons,  we  had  ven«* 
tured  to  infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  mere  obfervalion 
could  fcarcrly  make  any  addition  to  our  power,  Mr  Stewart  re- 
fers triumphantly  to  the  inftance  of  aftronomy  \  and,  taking  it  al- 
moft  for  granted,  that  all  the  difcoveties  in  that  fcience  have  been 
made  by  obfervation  alone,  directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  innumerable  applications  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  pur- 
pofes  of  unqueftioned  utility. 

«  In  compensation, '  he  observes,  *  for  the  inability  of  the  astro* 
aomer  to  control  those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he 
xnay  boast,  as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more 
useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added  to  the  human  race* 
on  the  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless  to  enume. 
rate  all  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are  subservient.  It 
is  sufficient  lor  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflection,  that 
the  only  accurate  knowledge  which  Man  possesses  of  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  has  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired of  the  phenomena  of  the  Stars.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
more  apposite,  or  a  more  undeniable  proof  of  the  universality  of 
Bacon's  maxim,  that  "  knowledge  is  power, "  than  a  fact  which  de- 
monstrates the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  hit 
dominion  over  this  lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which 
teems,  at  first  view,  fitted  only  to  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity  j 
vol.  xvii.  no.  33.  M  and 
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and  which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  the  Chal- 
dean shepherd  ? '     Prelim.  Diss.  p.  xxxviii,  jcxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  infwer,  in  the   fnft   pi  ice,  that  aftronorri- 
cal  fcience  has  not  been  pf  rfefted  by  obfervation  alone  ;  but  x)ut 
all  the  elements  which  have  imparted  to  it  the  cemiwy,  the  fiV- 
plicity,  and  the  fublimity  which  it  poffeffes,  have  b*en  derived 
from  experiments  made  upon  fubftances  in  the  powr  of  their  con- 
trivers ; —  from  experiments  performed  with  fonll  pieces  of  mat- 
ter on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion — the  velocities  of  h*)Hng  bodies 
—and  on  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  Tht*  knowledge  of  thefe 
laws,  like  all  other  valuable  knowledge,  was  obtained  by  experi- 
ment only  ;  and  their  application  to  the  movements  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  was  one  of  thofe  fplendid  generalizations  which  derive 
their  chief  merit  from  thof'  inherent  imperf  eel  ions  of  obferva- 
tion  by  which  they  were  rendered  rtecefiury.      But,  in  thr  fecond 
place,  we  muft   obferve,   that,  even  holding  aftronomy  to  be  a 
science  of  mere  obfervation,  the  power  which  Mr  Stewart  fays 
We  have  obtained  by  means  of  it,  is  confefledly  a  power,   not 
over  the  fubftances  with  which   that  fcience  is  converfanr,  but 
over  ether  fubftances  which   (land    in   fome   relation   to   them ; 
and  to  which,  accordingly,  that  fcience  is  capable  of  bing  ap- 
plied.    It  is  over  the  earth  and  th*  ocean  that  we  have  extend- 
ed our  dominion  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  th«  ftars.     Nowx 
applying  this  cafe  to  that  of  the  philofophy  of  mind,  and   affiirrw 
ing,  as  we  feem  here  entitled  to  a  flume,  that  it  b.t*  inverted  us 
with  no  new  power  over  mind  itfelf,-^-what,  we  would  afk,  are 
the  of  her  objefts  over  which,  our  power  is  increaf  d  by  means  of 
'our  knowledge  of  mind  ?     Is  there  any  oth'T  fubft.mce  to  which 
that  knowledge  can  poflibly   be  applied  ?     Is  there  any  thing  elfe 
that  we  either  know  better,  or  can  difpofe  of  more  effectually  iu 
'confequence  of  our  obfervations  on  our  ow»  intellectual  conftitu- 
tion  ?     It  is  evident,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  thefe  queftions 
'muft  be  anfwered  in  the  negative.     The  moft  precife  knowledge 
which  the  metapbyfician  can  acquire  by  reflecting  on  the  fubj^5s 
of  his  confeioufntfs,  can  give  him  no  new  power  over  the   mind 
"in  which  he  difcovers  thofe  fubje&s  ;  and  it  is  almoft  a  felf-evident 
propofition,  that  the  moft  accurate  knowledge  of  the  fubje&s  of 
confeioufnefc  can  give  him  no  power  over  any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  this  argument, 
which  we  wish  to  settle  with  Mr  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the 
useful  applications  that  may  be  ultimately  made  of  the  knowledge 
.derived  from  observation,  we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the 
benefit  so  obtained,  mankind  were  indebted — not  to  the  observer, 
but  to  hira  who  suggested  the  application.  Mr  Stewart  admits 
the  truth  of  this— but  adds,  that  the  case  is  exactly  the  same  with 
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the  knowledge  derived  from  experiment ;— and  that  the  mere  em- 
piric is  on  a  footing  with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do  not 
think  the  case6  exactly  the  same  ; — and  it  is  in  their  difference  that 
we  conceive  the  great  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist. 
Whoever  makes  an  experiment!  must  have  the  power  at  least  to 
repeat  that  experiment — and,  in  almost  every  case,  to  repeat  it 
with  some  variation  of  circumstances.  Here,  therefore,  is  one 
power  necessarily  ascertained  and  established,  and  an  invitation 
held  out  to  increase  that  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all  the 
stages  and  degrees  of  its  existence  :  while  he  who  observes  a  phe- 
nomenon, over  which  he  has  no  control,  neither  exercises  any 
power,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of  acquiring  any  power,  either 
over  the  subject  of  his  observation,  or  ever  any  other  substance. 
He  who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  expansive  force  of 
steam,  and  its  destruction  by  cold — or  the  identity  of  lightning  and 
electricity,  and  the  consequent  use  of  the  conducting  rod,  plainly 
bestowed,  in  that  instant,  a  great  power  upon  mankind,  of  which 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  some  important  application  should 
not  be  speedily  made.  But  he  who  first  observed  the  periodic 
immersions  and  emersions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  certainly 
neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any  power  in  the  first  instance,  and 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  remote  and  casual  auxiliary  to  him  whose 
genius  afterwards  found  the  means  of  employing  these  phenome- 
na to  guide  him  through  the  trackless  waters  of  the  ocean. — Ex- 
periment, therefore,  necessarily  implies  power ;  and,  by  suggest- 
ing analogous  experiments,  leads  naturally  to  the  interminable  ex- 
pansion of  inquiry  and  of  knowledge  : — but  observation,  for  the 
most  part,  centres  in  itself,  and  tends  rather  to  gratify  and  allay 
our  curiosity,  than  to  rouse  or  inflame  it. 

After  having  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  experiment  has  no 
prerogative  above  mere  observation,  Mr  Stewart  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  recur  again  to  the  assertion,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
does  admit  of  experiments  ;  and,  after  remarking,  rather  rashly, 
that  '  the  whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  if  he  spends  it  to  any  pur- 
*  pose,  is  one  continued  series  of  experiments  on  his  own  facul- 
'  ties  and  powers,  *  he  goes  on  to  state,  that 

«  — hardly  any  experiment  can  be  imagined,  which  has  not  alrea- 
dy been  tried  by  the  hand  of  Nature  ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite  varie- 
*  ties  of  human  genius  and  pursuits,  the  astonishingly  diversified  ef- 
fects, resulting  from  the  possible  combinations,  of  those  elementary 
faculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself. 
Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilization ; — the  dif- 
ferent callings  and  professions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  me- 
chanical ; — the  prejudiced  clown  ; — the  factitious  man  of  fashion  ; 
*— the  varying  phases  of  character  from  infancy  to  old  age ; — the 
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prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all  the  objects  around  as ; — law*, 
— governmcnt,-M:ommerce, — religion :— but  above  all,  the  records 
«f  thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our  libraries ;  what 
xct  they  but  experiment*)  by  which  Nature  illustrates*  for  our  in- 
struction, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  Man's  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  the  omnipotence  of  Education  in  fashioning  his 
mind  ?  *     Prel.  Diss.  xlv.  xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  intentional  arrangement 
of  substances  in  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  re- 
sult, then  these  are  not  experiments ;  and  neither  imply*  nor  tend 
to  bestow,  that  power  which  enters  into  the  conception  of  all  ex* 
perimenr.  But  the  argument,  in  our  apprehension,  is  chargeable 
with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy.  The  philosophy  of  mind  is  dis- 
tinctly defined,  by  Mr  Stewart  himself,  to  be  that  which,  is  em- 
ployed *  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  ; '  its  peculiar 
object  and  aim  is  stated  to  be,  f  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our  con- 
*  stkution,  m  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  attention  to  the 
4  subjects  of  our  consciousness  ; '  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  pas-  _ 
sages,  it  is  explained,  that  the  powers  by  which  all  this  is  to  be 
effected,  are,  rejection  upon  our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty 
of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sensations  of  which  we  are 
conscious.  But,  if  this  be  the  proper  province  and  object  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  what  benefit  is  the  student  to  receive  from 
observing  the  various  effects  of  manners  and  situation,  m  impart- 
ing a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  oi  the  savage  and 
the  citizen,  •  the  prejudiced  clown  and  factitious  man  of  fashi- 
4  on  i  *  The  observation  of  such  varieties  b,  no  doubt,  a  very 
curious  and  a  very  interesting  occupation ; — but  we  humbly  con- 
ceive it  to  form  no  part,  or,  at  least,  a  very  smafl  and  inconsidera* 
ble  part,  of  the  occupation  of  a  student  of  philosophy.  It  is  an 
occupation  which  can  only  be  effectually  pursued,  in  the  world,  by" 
travelling,  and  intercourse  with  society;,  and  ,at  all  events,  by  vigilant 
observation  of  what  is  presented  to  our  senses.  The  philosophy 
of  mind,  however,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence— by 
calm  reflection  on  our  own  mental  experiences,  and  patient  atten- 
tion to  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness.  Are  we  amscwue  of 
those  varieties  of  temper  and  character  that  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of'  human  life  ? — or,  even  independent  of  Mr 
Stewart's  definition — is  it  reconcileable  to  common  usage  or  ge- 
neral understanding,  to  call  our  attention  to  such  particulars  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ? — Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  uni- 
versally understood  to  be  almost  the  limited  prqyinoe  of  that  phi* 
k>sophy,  to  explain  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  those  primary 
functions  of  the  mind,  which  are  possessed  in  common  by  men  of 
mil  vocations  and  all  conditions  ? — to  treat  of  perception  and  atten- 
*  lion* 
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tion,  and  memory  and  imagination,  and  volition  and  judgment,  an4 
ail  the  other  powers  or  faculties  into  which  our  intellectual  nature 
may  be  diftinguifhed  ? — Is  it  not  with  these%  that  Locke,  and  Berke- 
ley, and  Reid,  and  aH  the  other  philofophers  who  have  reafoned  or 
philofophized  about  mind,  hive  been  occupied  ? — or,  what  (hare 
of  Mr  Stewart's  own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted  to  thofe 
(lighter  (hades  of  individual  chancier,  to  which  alone  his  fuppofcl 
experiments  have  any  reference  ?  lie  phllofophy  of  the  human 
mind,  we  conceive,  is  converfant  onty  with  what  is  common  to 
all  human  beings — and  with  thofe  faculties  of  which  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  fpecies  is  equally  conscious :  and  though  it  may  occa- 
fionally  borrow  illustrations,  or  even  derive  fome  reflected  light 
from  the  contemplation  of  thofe  flighter  varieties  that  diftinguifli 
one  individual  from  another,  this  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the 
ftudy  of  the  fubje&s  of  our  confeioufnefs,  and  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  rank  as  a  legitimate  part  of  that  philofepliy. 

This  exhaufts  almoft  all  that  we  have  to  fay  in  defence  of  our 
fitppofed  herefies  as  to  the  importance  and  practical  value  of  -the 
phllofophy  of  mind,  confidered  with  reference  to  the  primary  and 
more  elementary  faculties  of  man.     With  regard  to  the  atibciating 
■  principle,  we  hare  ftill  a  wonf  or  two  to  add.    In  our  original  ob- 
lertations  we  admitted,  that  this  principle  feemed  to  (land  in  a  fi- 
liation fomewhat  different  from  the  fimpler  phenomena  of  the 
mind — and  that  the  elucidations  which  Phllofophy  had  furnifhed 
with  regard  to  its  operations,  did  not  feem  fo  <ii(lm&ly  im  pre  fled 
on  our  confeioufnefs  as  mod  of  her  other  ftateroents.    We  allow- 
ed, therefore,  that  fome  utility  might  be  derived  from  the  clear 
expoGtion  of  this  more  complicated  part  of  our  mental  organiza- 
tion, in  refpeft  both  to  the  certainty  and  the  extent  of  its  applica- 
tion }  at  the  fame  time  that  we  felt  ourfelves  confirmed  to  add, 
that,  even  as  to  this  habit  of  the  mind,  Philofophy  could  lay  no 
claim  to  the  honours  of  a  Jucovny,  fince  the  principle  was  un- 
doubtedly familiar  to  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was  acted  upon, 
with  unvarying  fagacity,  in  almoft  every  cafe  where  it  could  be 
employed  with  advantage;   though  by  perfons  who  bad  never 
thought  of  -embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or  attending  to  it  as  a  law 
of  general  application.    The  whole  fcheme  of  education,  it  was 
obferved,  has  been  founded  on  this  principle,  in  every  age  of  the 
world.    *  The  groom,*  it  was  added,  •  who  never  heard  of  ideas 
«  or  aflbciation*,  feeds  the  young  war-horfe  to  the  found  of  the 

*  trumpet ;  and  the  mnphilofophical  art  ids  who  tame  elephants,  or 

*  train  dancing  dogs,  proceed  on  the  fame  obvious  and  familiar  prin* 
*ciple.' 

As  this  part  of  our  fpeculations  has  incurred  more  of  Mr 
Stewart's  difapprobation  than  any  thing  which  we  have  hitherto 
j^temptcd  to  defend,  we  think  ourfelves  called  upon  to  (late  the 
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f&bftance  of  his  obje&ions  in  his  own  eloquent  and  impreflire 
words.  After  quoting  the  fentencc  we  have  already  transcribed, 
he  proceeds — 

1  This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far  for  the  purpose 
of  its  author,  inasmuch  as  it  concludes  still  more  forcibly  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  familiarity  of  the  subject)  against  Physics,  strict- 
ly so  Called,  than  against  the  Science  of  Mind.  The  Savage,  who 
never  heard  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to 
add  to  the  momentum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  emi- 
nence ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  he  ap- 
plies it  to  its  practical  use,  when  he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing 
with  a  pole  against  the  shore :  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illustrates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal  forces,  as  he  exempli- 
fies (without  any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same  gToom 
who,  "  in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  drum, " 
has  nothing  to  learn  from  Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws 
of  association,  might  boast,  with  far  greater  reason,  that,  without 
having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that  animal  to  his  various- 
paces  ;  and  that,  when  he  exercises  him  with  the  longc,  he  exhibits 
an  experimental  illustration  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the  riding-school  long  before 
their  theories  were  unfolded  in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Evea 
the  operations  of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline, 
seem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when 
we  attend  to  the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  the 
obliquity  of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In  both  cases 
(in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  brute)  this  practical  knowledge 
is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
herself:  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  ge- 
neral theorems  which  are  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  appli- 
cations ;  and  to  combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form, 
for  our  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  theory  of  pneumatics  to  remark,  that  the  same  effects 
of  a  vacuum,  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which  af- 
ford an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  phenomena,  are  recognized 
in  an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw  ; 
and  exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  and  suckling  ? '  Prel. 
Diss.  p.  lx.  lxi. 

Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have  already  fad  as  to  the 
total  abfence  of  power  in  all  cafes  of  mere  obfervatioo,  we  fhali 
merely  requeft  our  readers  to  confider,  what  is  the  circumftance 
that  beftows  a  value,  an  importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  disco- 
very and  ftatement  of  thofe  general  laws,  which  are  admitted,  in 
the  paflage  now  quoted,  to  have  been  previoufly  exemplified  in 
practice.  Is  it  any  thing  elfef  than  their  capacity  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  application  ? — the  poffibility  or  facility  of  employing  them 
U"  •  » 
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to  accomplilh  many  things  to  which  they  had  not  been  previoufly. 
thought  appiicabk  ?  If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could  ne- 
ver h.'ve  been  employed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  to  fet  afloat 
the  canoe  of  the  lavage, — or  if  the  difcovery  of  the  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere  had  led  to  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
oprr.uion  of  fucking, — would  there  have  been  any  thing  gained  by 
(Liung  that  law,  or  that  difcovery,  in  general  and  abftraft  terms  ? 
Would  there  luve  been  any  utility,  any  dignity  or  real  advance- 
ment t  f  knowledge,  in  the  technical  arrangement  of  thefe  familiar' 
phei'o*>;«  i\*  under  a  new  clarification  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  anfwer  to  thefe  interrogatories.  But  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental  operarion  which  phi- 
lofopl.y  may  collect  and  digeft,  are  exadly  in  this  laft  predica- 
ment. Tht-y  h  .ve  no  application  to  any  other  phenomena  than 
th  particular  ones  by  which  they  are  fu^gefted,  and  which  they 
were  familiarly  employed  to  produce.  They  are  not  capable  of 
being  extended  to  any  other  cafes ;  and  all  that  is  gained  by  their 
diKe(*ion  into  a  fyflem,  is  a  more  precife  and  methodical  cnumcr- 
a:i  >n  of  rrui-.is  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  confeioufnefs  of  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  we  learn  th  it,  when  two  or  more  bbjefls  are  frequent- 
ly pre  fen  ted  together,  the  mind  partes  fpontaneoufly  from  one 
to  the  other,  And  inverts  both  with  fomething  of  the  colouring' 
whk'»  belongs  to  the  moft  important.  This  is  the  law  of  aflbcia- 
tio  •  i  which  is  known  to  every  favage,  and  to  every  clown,  in  a 
thou  fluid  familiar  inftances :  and,  with  regard  to  its  capacity  of 
ufrful  application,  it  feems  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has  been  known 
and  a&ed  upon  by  parents,  pedagogues,  priefts  and  legilhtors,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  has  even  been  employed,  as  an  obvious 
and  eafy  initrument,  by  fuch  humble  judges  of  intellectual  rc- 
fources,  as  common  horfi-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  known,  and  regularly  employed 
wherever  any  advantage  could  be  expected  from  its  employment, 
whjt  rrafon  have  we  to  imagine,  that  any  fubftantial  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  from  its  fcic*ntifie  investigation,  or  any  important  ufes  difco- 
vered  for  it,  in  confluence  merely  of  inverting  ic  with  a  precife 
name,  and  Hating,  under  one  general  theorem,  the  common  law 
of  its  operation  ?  If  fuch  perfons  as  grooms  and  mailers  of  me- 
nageries have  been  guided,  by  their  low  intellects  and  fordid 
motives,  to  its  (k-.lful  application  as  a  means  of  directing  even  the 
lower  animals,  i&  it  to  be  believed,  that  there  can  be  many  oc- 
cafions  for  its  employment  in  the  government  of  the  human 
mind,  of  which  men  have  never  yet  had  the  fenfe  to  bethink 
themfelvcs  ?  Or,  can  it  be  fcriouily  maintained,  that  it  is  ca- 
pable of  applications  a3  much  more  ex  ten  five  and  important: 
than  thvfe  which  have  been  vulgarly  made  in  pait  ages,  as  arc 
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the  ufes  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  compared  with  the 
operation  of  the  favage  in  pufliing  his  canoe  from  the  fbox^? 
If  Mr  Stewart  really  entertained  any  fuch  opinion  as  this  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  have  indicated,  in  a  general  way, 
the  departments  in  which  he  conceived  that  thefe  great  difco*-' 
veiies  were  to  be  made,  and  to  have  pointed  out  fome,  at  lead, 
of  the  new  applications,  on  the  aflumptibn  of  which  alone  he 
«;ould  juftify  fo  ambitious  a  parallel.  Inftead  of  this,  however,  wc 
do  not  find  that  he  has  contemplated  any  other  fpheres  for  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle,  than  thofe  which  have  been  fo  long  con- 
ceded to  it, — the  formation  of  tade,  and  the  conduft  of  edu- 
cation :  and,  with  regard  to  the  laft  and  mod  importaiit  of  thefe, 
he  has  bimfelf  recorded  an  admiffion,  which  to  us,  we  will  con- 
fefs,  appears  a  full  judification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been  ad- 
vancing, and  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  portions  we  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  combat.  f  In  fo  far, '  Mr  Stewart  obferves,  '  as 
*  education  is  effe£tual  and  falutary,  it  is  founded  on  thofe  princi- 
€  pies  of  our  nature  which  Jiave  forced  themselves  upon  general  ob- 
€  servation%  in  confequence  of  the  experience  of  .ages.  *  That  the 
principle  of  aflbciation  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  thefe, 
^Ir  Stewart  certainly  will  not  deny  ;  and  our  proportion  is,  that 
oil  the  principles  of  our  nature  which  are  capable  of  any  ufeful 
application,  have  thus  forced  themfelves  on  general  observation 
nfany  years  ago,  and  can  now  receive  little  more  than  a  technical 
nomenclature  and  defcription  froth  the  bed  efforts  of  philofophy. 

The  fentim^nts  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  expreffion  in 
thefe  and  our  former  hafty  observations,  were  fuggefted  to  us,  we 
will  confefs,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  flriking  contrail  between 
the  wonders  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  mo- 
dern phyfics,  and  the  abfolute  nothingnefs  of  the  effefts  that  have 
hitherto  been  produced  by  the  labours  of  the  philofophers  of  mind. 
*We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Aftronomy,  Chemidry,  Me- 
chanics, Optics  and  Navigation  *, — nay,  we  have  only  to  look  a- 
-round  tus,  in  public  or  in  private, — to  cad  a  glance  on  the  machines 
and  manufactures,  the  (hips,  iteam  engines  and  elaboratories, 
by  which  we  arc  perpetually  furrounded, — or  to  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  mod  common  articles  of  our  drefs  and  furniture,'— on  the  mir- 
rors, engravings,  books,  fire-arms,  watches,  barometers,  thunder- 
rods  and  opera-glades,  that  prefent  themfelves  in  our  ordinary  dwel- 
lings, to  feel  how  vaft  a  progrefs  has  been  made  in  exploring  and 
fubduing  the  phyfical  elements  of  nature,  and  how  dupendous  an 
increafe  the  power  of  man  has  received,  by  the  experimental  invef- 
tigation  of  her  laws.  Nor  is  any  thing  in  this  aftoniftiing  furvcy 
more  remarkable,  than  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  always  accom- 
panied, that  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in  any  of  thefe  departments, 
is  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  we  are  vet  dedined  to  accomplifli  -,  and 
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that  the  inquiries  which  have  led  us  fo  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us 
ftiU  farther.  Wheu  we  afk,  however,  for  the  trophies  of  the  phi-' 
lofophv  of  mind,  or  inquire  for  the  veftiges  of  her  progrefs  in  the 
more  plaftic  and  fufceptible  elements  of  human  genius  and  charac- 
ter, we  are  anfwered  only  by  ingenuous  filencc,  or  vague  anticipa- 
tions, and  find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her  achieve- 
ments. The  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  na- 
ture, has  been  increafed  tenfold  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  two  cen- 
turies. The  knowledge  and  the  p6wer  of  man  over  the  mind  of' 
man,  remains  almoft  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  firft  development 
of  his  faculties.  The  natural  philofophy  of  antiquity  is  mere 
childiflineis  and  dotage,  and  their  phyfical  inquirers  are  mere  pig* 
mica  and  drivellers,  compared  with  tneir  fucceffors  in  the  prefent 
age ;  but  their  logicians,  and  metaphyficians  and  moralifts,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  confequence,  the  practical  maxims  and 
and  the  actual  efftcts  refulting  from  their  philofophy  of  mind,  are 
very  nearly  only  on  a  level  with  the  philofophy  of  the  prefent  day. 
The  end  and  aim  of  all  that  philofophy,  is  to  make  education  ra- 
tional and  effective,  and  to  train  men  to  fuch  fagacity  and  force  of 
judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  caft  off  the  bondage  of  prejudices, 
and  to.  follow  happinefs  and  virtue  with  affured  and  fteady  fteps.  We 
do  not  know,  however,  what  modern  work  contains  jufter  or  mona 
profound  views  on  the  fubiect  of  education,  than  may  be  collect- 
ed from  the  writings  of  Aenophon  and  Quimilian*  Polybiui,  Plu- 
tarch and  Cicero :  and,  as  to  that  fagaciry  and  juftnefs  of  think- 
ing, which,  after  all,  is  the  fruit  by  which  this  tree  of  knowledge 
rnuft  be  ultimately  known,  we  are  not  aware  of  many  modem  per- 
formances that  exemplify  it  in  a  ftronger  degree,  than  many  parti 
of  the  hiftories  of  Tacirus  and  Thucydides,  or  the  Satires  and 
EpifUes  of  Horace. — In  the  conduct  of  bufinefs  and  affairs, 
w?  (hall  find  Pericles,  and  Cxfar  and  Cicero,  but  little  in- 
ferior to  the  philofophjcal  politicians  of  the  prefent  day  \  and, 
for  lofty  and  folid  principles  of  practical  ethics,  we  might  fafely 
match  Epictetus  and  Antoninus  (without  mentioning  Ariftotle,  Pla- 
to, Plutarch,  Xenophon  or  Polybius)  with  mod  of  our  modem 
fpeculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  aflced,  are  the  performances  of  this 
philofophy,  which  makes  fuch  large  promifes  ?  or,  what  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  we  (bould  expect  to  fee  fo  much  ac- 
complifiied,  by*an  infttument  which  has  hirrrerto  effected  fo  lit- 
tle ?  It  is  in  vain  (or  Mr  Stewart  to  fay,  that  the  fcienee  is  yet 
but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit  in  due  feafon. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  has,  of  neceflity,  been  more  conftantly  and 
diligently  cultivated  than  any  other.  It  lus  always  been  the  firft 
object  with  men  of  talent  and  good  affection,  to  influence  and  ro 
form  the  mirjds  of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the  highefl 
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pitch  of  vigour  and  perfection  :  and  accordingly,  it  is  admitted 
by  Mr  Stewart,  that  the  most  important  principles  of  this  philo- 
sophy have  been  long  ago  forced  upon  general  observation,  by  the 
feelings  and  experience  of  past  ages.  Independently,  however, 
of  this,  the  years  that  have  passed  since  Mr  Locke  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Europe  to  this  study,  and  the  very  extraordinary  genius 
and  talents  of  those  who  have  since  addicted  themselves  to  it,  are 
far  more  than  enough  to  have  brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at 
least  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a 
matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  really  destined  to  add  to  our 
knowledge  and  our  power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  up- 
pn  the  happiness  and  condition  of  mankind.  That  society  has 
made  great  advances  in  comfort  and  intelligence,  during  that  pe- 
riod, is  indisputable  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Mi  Stewart  himself 
imputes  any  great  part  of  this  improvement  to  cur  iuct  eased 
knowledge  of  our  mental  constitution  ;  and  indeed  it  is  quiu  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the  increase  of  political 
freedom, — the  influences  of  reformed  Christianity, — the  inven* 
tion  of  printing, — and  that  improvement  and  multiplication  of  th? 
mechanical  arts,  that  have  rendered  the  body  of  the  people  far 
more  busy,  wealthy,  inventive  and  independent,  than  they  evef 
Were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the  lofty  esti- 
mate which  Mr  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the  practical  import- 
ance of  his  favourite  studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  visions  by 
which  men  of  great  genius  have  been  so  often  misled,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic pursuit  of  science  and  of  virtue.  That  these  studies 
are  of  a  very  dignified  and  interesting  nature,  we  admit  moat 
cheerfully  ; — that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  understanding,  by 
reasonings  and  inquiries,  at  onc£  subtle,  cautious  and  profound, 
and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  initiated  into  their  elements. 
Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  initiated  by  the 
writings  of  Mr  Stewart,  will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are 
blended  with  so  many  lessons  of  gentle  and  of  ennobling  virtue, — 
so  many  striking  precepts  and  bright  examples  of  liberality,  high- 
mindedness,  and  pure  taste, — as  to  be  calculated,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  make  men  love  goodness  and  aspire  to  elegance,  and 
to  improve  at  once  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the 
heart.  This,  however,  must  be  the  limit  of  o«r  praise ; — and 
therefore,  while  we  admire  the  eloquence,  and  are  warmed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  following  noble  passage,  in  which  Mr  Stewart 
winds  up  the  praises  of  his  favoured  studies,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding it  as  a  piece  of  splendid  declamation  on  the  merits  of  a 
subject  that  required  no  such  recommendation* 
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•  I  have  only  to  repeat  once  more, '  says  Mr  Stewart, '  before  the 
close  of  this  Dissertation,  that  the  correction  of  one  single  prejudice 
has  often  been  attended  with  consequences  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive than  could  be  produced  by  any  positive  accession  to  the  stock 
of  our  scientific  information.     Such  is  the  condition  of  man,  th^t  a 
great  part  of  a  philosopher's  life  must  necessarily  be  spent,  not  in  en- 
larging the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  schools ;  and  that  the 
most  substantial  benefit  he  can  bestow  on  his  fellow  creatures,  as  well 
as  the  noblest  species  of  Power  to  which  he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart 
to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out  by  his  meditations,  and  to  en- 
courage human  reason,  by  his  example,  to  assert  its  liberty.     To  what 
did  the  discoveries  made  by  Luther  amount,  but  to  a  detection  of  the 
impostures  of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  ?     Yet,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled 
by  his  name  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  !  and  how  proud 
his  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind  !     I  am  doubtful  if  Ba- 
con himself  did  so  much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  for  guiding  the 
inquiries  of  his  followers,  as  by  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired 
them  to  abandon  the  beaten  path  of  their  predecessors,  and  to  make 
excursions  into  regions  untrodden  before ;  or  if  any  of  his  suggest- 
ions concerning  the  plan  of  experimenting,  can  be  compared  in  va- 
lue to  his  classification  and  illustration  of  the  various  prejudices  or 
idols  which  mislead  us  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.     If  the  am- 
bition of  Aristotle  has  been  compared,  in  the  vastness  of  its  aim, 
and  the  plenitude  of  its  success,  (and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been 
compared  unjustly  ?)  to  that  of  his  Royal  Pupil  who  conquered  the 
world  ;  why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who  first  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  his  universal  and  undisputed  despotism  ? 
Speedily  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  empire  was 
dismembered  among  his  principal  officers.     The  empire  founded  by 
the  philosopher  continued  one  and  undivided  for  die  period  of  two 
thousand  years ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  fallen  as  it  is  from  its  former 
grandeur,  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans,  shut  up  in  its  remain- 
ing fortresses,  still  bid  proud  defiance,  in  their  master's  name,  to  all 
the  arrayed  strength  of  Human  Reason.     In  consequence  of  this 
slow  and  gradual  emancipation  of  the  Mind,  the  means  by  which  the 
frnal  result  has  been  accomplished,  attract  the  notice  only  of  the  re- 
flecting inquirer ;  resembling,  in  their  silent,  but  irresistible  operation* 
the  latent  and  imperceptible  influence  of  the  roots,  which,  by  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  the  crevices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare 
its  infallible  ruin,  ages  before  its  fall ;  or  that  of  the  apparently  inert 
moisture,  which  is  concealed  in  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  when  enabled, 
by  the  expansive  force  of  congelation,  to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to 
heave  it  from  its  basis. 

*  As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instsnees,  easy  to  trace  to  particular  in- 
dividuals what  has  resulted  from  their  exertions,  with  the  same  preci- 
sion with  which,  in  physics  or  mechanics,  we  refer #to  their  respect- 
ive 
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ive  inventors  the  steam-engine  or  the  thunder-rod,  it  is  not  surprising* 
that  the  attention  of  the  multitude  should  be  so  little  attracted  to 
the  intellectual  dominion  of  superior  minds  over  the  moral  world : 
but  the  observer  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  the 
vastr.ess  of  the  scale  on  which  speculative  principles,  both  right  and 
wrong,  have  operated  on  the  present  condition  of  mankind  ;  or  wh# 
<ioes  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge,  how  deeply  the  morals  and  the 
happiness  of  private  life,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political  society,  ar#- 
involved  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and  false  phi- 
losophy. * '  PreL  Diss.  lxxi. — lxxiv. 

We  have  not  kept  our  word  very  faithfully  with  our  readers ; 
and  have  been  infenfibly  betrayed  into  a  much  longer  difcuflion 
than  we  had  anticipated.  We  (hall  endeavour  to  make  amends, 
however,  by  giving  them  a  very  brief  abftiacl  of  the  pure  meta- 
phyfics  that  enfue. 

The  leading  propoGtion  in  the  firft  feries  of  EfTays,  is,  that  we 
have  many  very  precife  notions  or  ideas,  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  they  are  neceflarilv  fug- 
gefted  to  the  mind,  by  the  exercife  of  certain  faculties  which  fur- 
nifh  the  occasions  of  their  production.  The  firft  of  thefe  impref- 
fions,  is  that  of  our  own  exiftence,  as  dtftinft  from  the  fenfattons 
of  which  we  are  confeious.  Although  endued  with  all  our  pre- 
fent  intelle&tial  capacities,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  (hould  never 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  exiftence,  if  no  impreflion  were 
made  on  our  external  fenfes.  '«  The  very  moment,  however,  that 
4  a  fenfation  i&  excited  by  means  of  fuch  an  impreflion,  we  learn 

*  ftzo  fads  at  once,— the  exiftence  of  the  fenfation,  and  our  own 

*  exiftence  as  fentient  beings, — the  exiftence  not  only  of  what  is 

*  felt,  but  of  that  which  feels. '  Yet  this  laft  intimation,  though 
perfectly  precife  and  moft  important  in  its  confequences,  evidently 
is  not  an  object  either  of  fenfe  or  of  confeioufnefs  \  and  all  that 
can  be  faid  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  fifnple  idea,  which,  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  nature,  is  fuggefted  to  us  by  the  exercife  of  our  pow- 
ers of  perception.  The  notion  of  our  personal  identity  is  ano- 
ther of  the  fame  description ; — it  is  neither  a  fenfation  impreffed 
from  without,  nor  an  ad  or  operation  of  the  mind,  of  which  we 
are  properly  confeious.  It  even  requires  the  exercife  of  memory 
and  comparifon,  in  order  to  its  development »,  and  yet  is  as  perfectly 
clear,  Gmple  and  elementary,  as  any  of  our  primary  fenfattons.  From 
thefe  fimple  and  incontrovertible  mftances,  Mr  Stewart  proceeds 
to  (how,  that  a  great  number  of  other  conceptions,  the  moft  fa- 
miliar and  important  that  we  poflefs,  are  in  like  manner  to  be  re- 
ferred neither  to  perception  nor  confeioufnefs,  but  appear  to  be 
fpontaneoufly  evolved,  and  to  refult,  of  themfelves,  irom  the  ex- 
ercife of  our  \arious  faculties. 

*  Thus, '  he  continues,  c  by  a  mind  destitute  of  the  faculty  of 

memory. 
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membry,  neither  the  Ideas  of  time,  nor  of  motion,  nor  of  personal  iden- 
tity, could  possibly  have  been  formed  ;  ideas  which  are  confessedly 
among  the  roost  familiar  of  all  those  we  possess,  and  which  cannot  be 
traced  immediately  to  consciousness*  by  any  effort  of  logical  subtilty. 
In  like  manner,  without  the  faculty  of  abstractions  we  never  could 
have  formed  the  idea  of  number  ;  nor  of  tines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  as 
they  are  considered  by  the  mathematician  ;  nor  would  it  have  .been 
passible  for  us  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  classes* 
or*  assortments,  or  indeed  of  any  one  of  the  grammatical  parts  of 
speech,  but  proper  names.  Without  the  power  of  reason  or  under- 
standing, it  is  no  less  evident,  that  no  comment  could  have  helped 
us  to  unriddle  the  import  of  the  words,  truth,  certainty,  probability^ 
theorem,  premises,  conclusion  ;  nor  of  any  one  of  those  which  express 
the  various  sorts  of  relation  which  fall  under  our  knowledge.  In 
luch  cases,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  particular 
faculty  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which  certain  simple  notions  are,  by 
the  laws  of  our  constitution,  presented  to  our  thoughts  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  for  us  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  particular  notion  any 
farther,  than  to  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  the  occasion  was,  which, 
in  the  first  instance*  introduced  k  to  our  acquaintance.  '  p.  T3,  14~, 
Having  eftabliftcd  thefe  funple  and  certain  facts,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  Mr  Stewart  proceeds  to  fliow 
the  radical  errors  imp  which  Mr  Locke  and  almoft  all  his  followers, 
have  fallen,  by  their  foTgetfulnefs  or  neglecl  of  them.  Mr  Locke 
peremptorily  limited  all  our  fources-  of  knowledge  to  sensation  and 
consciousness,  and,  of  courfe,  left  all  that  great  clafs  of  notions,  to> 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  altogether  unaccounted  for  and  un- 
explained. This,  however,  was  not  all ;.  for,  by  adopting  the  vul- 
gar doctrine  of  ideas,  as  actual  exigences  lodged  in  the  mind,. 
and  imprefilng  it,*he  evidently  refolved  every  thing  into  mere  con- 
fciottfticfs — or  the  mind's  perception,  either  of  its  ideas,  or  of  its 
tvm  ope? ations*  That  th?s  led  neceffmfy  tt>  the  Idealism  of  Berke~ 
ley,  and  the  annihilating  fcepfictfnt  of  Hume,  ia  quite  clear  and  ap- 
parent j  and  the  refutation  of  thefe  fyftems,  accordingly,  was  only 
to  be  found 4 a  the  correction  of  that  radical  error  with  regard  to  the 
fources  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  recollection  of  the  undeniable 
fair,  that  we  have  a  great  multitude  of  clear  and  certain  no- 
tions that  cannot  be  directly  referred  either  to  fehfotion  or  con- 
sciousness, but  are  necessarily  suggested  ta  the  mind  by  tno 
exercise  and  development  of  its  faculties.  Of  these  notions, 
that  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,— of  carnation,— and  of 
the  wti/brmify  oftlie  kem  of  nature,  are  only  particular  examples  ^ 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  imply,  being  altogether  as  funda- 
mental aud  primary  as  any  that  is  derived  directly  from  con- 
sciousness does  really  as  little  admit  of  being  questioned,  or 
confirmed,  by  reasoning  or  investigation.  We  have  the  same  evi- 
dence, in  short,  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  of  the 
principle  of  causation,  as  we  have  for  our  own  existence  as-think- 
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•  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, '  says  he,  *  that  the  mean- 
ing  of  many  words,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  any  sensible 
prototypes,  is  gradually  collected  by  a  species  of  induction,  which  is 
more  or  less  successfully  conducted  by  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  cf  their  attention  and  judgment.  The  connexion 
in  which  an  unknown  term  stands  in  relation  to  the  other  words  com- 
bined with  it  in  the  same  sentence,  often  affords  a  key  for  its  expla- 
nation in  that  particular  instance ;  and,  in  proportion  as  such  in- 
stances are  multiplied  in  the  writings  and  conversation  of  men  well 
acquainted  with  propriety  of  speech,  the  means  are  afforded  of  a 
progressive  approximation  towards  its  precise  import,  A  familiar  il- 
lustration of  this  process  presents  itself  in  the  expedient  which  a  read- 
er naturally  employs  for  decyphering  the  meaning  of  an  unknown 
word  in  a  foreign  language,  when  he  happens  not  to  have  a  diction- 
ary at  hand.  The  first  sentence  where  the  word  occurs,  affords,  it 
is  probable,  sufficient  foundation  for  a  vague  conjecture  concerning 
the  notion  annexed  to  it  by  the  author  ; — some  idea  or  other  being 
necessarily  substituted  in  its  place,  in  order  to  make  the  passage  at 
all  intelligible.  The  next  sentence  where  it  is  involved,  renders  this 
conjecture  a  little  more  definite  ;  a  third  sentence  contracts  the  field 
of  doubt  within  still  narrower  limits  ;  till,  at  length,  a  more  exten- 
sive induction  fixes  completely  the  signification  we  are  in  quest  of. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  in  some  such  way 
as  this,  that  children  slowly  and  imperceptibly  enter  into  the  abstract 
and  complex  notions  annexed  to  numberless  words  in  their  mother 
tongue,  of  which  we  should  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  convey 
the  sense  by  formal  definitions. '     p.  148,  149. 

We  mult  add,  as  a  further  confirmation  of  this  very  luminous 
and  masterly  exposition,  that  it  is  by  a  process,  exactly  analogous, 
that  words  of  this  description  are  taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  the  instructors  who  have  carried  that  humane  and  astonishing 
art  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection. 

His  next  obfervation  is,  that  where  new  wbrd9  are  wanted  to 
exprefs  conceptions  that  had  not  been  before  fo  communicated,  it 
has  been  the  univerfal  praclice  of  men,  in  all  flage^  of  fociety,  to 
attempt  this,  rather  by  a  metaphorical  ufe,  or  a  flight  modifica- 
tion of  fome  exifling  word,  than  by  the  fudden  introdu£Hon  of  a 
new  and  arbitrary  found. 

'  To  this  bias  of  the  mind, '  says  Mr  Stewart,  €  to  enrich  lan- 
guage, rather  by  a  modification  of  old  materials,  than  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones,  it  is  owing  that  the  number  of  primitive  or  radical 
words,  in  a  cultivated  tongue,  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  amount  of  its  vocabulary.  In  an  original  language,  such  as 
the  Greek,  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be  easily  verified ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  assented  by  Mr  Smith,  that  the  number  of  its  primi- 
tives dees  not  exceed  three  hundred.  In  the  compounded  languages 
new  spoken  in  Europe,  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  establish 
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the  iact ;  But  an  irresistible  presumption  in  its  favour  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  of  late,  in 
this  island,  to  the  study  of  etymology,  are  impressed  with  a  deep 
and  increasing  conviction,  founded  on  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  already  made,  that  this  branch  of  learning  is  still  in  its  infancy; 
and  that  the  roots  of  an  immense  variety  of  words,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  genuine  radicals,  may  be  traced,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
lier, to  the  Saxon  or  to  the  Icelandic. '    p.  151-2. 

When  we  can  diftinctly  trace  the  operation  of  thefe  fine  ana- 
logies and  apparently  capricious  metaphors,  even  in  the  names  c£ 
external  objects  and  vifible  actions,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  the  words 
ultimately  ufed  to  denote  abftract  notions  or  mental  operations, 
fhould  be  almoft  all  of  this  derivative  character,  and  /hould  almoft 
all  be  derived  from  metaphors  and  analogies  taken  from  the  pro- 
perties of  matter.  As  our  fenfes  and  perceptive  powers  have  been 
Jong  and  Omiliarly  cxercifed  before  reflection  begins  to  awake,  or 
rnind  and  its  phenomena  to  be  an  object  of  attention,  it  could 
fcarcely  but  happen,  that  the  terms  employed  to  denote  thefe 
new  objects  fhould  be  borrowed  from  others  that  were  better 
known,  and  more  diftinctly  apprehended.  Yet  it  no  more  fol- 
lows from  this,  that  thofe  words,  when  fo  transferred  and  appro- 
priated to  their  new  intellectual  fubjects,  do  not  effectually  and  di- 
rectly exprefs  them,— than  it  follows,  that  words,  transferred  in  a 
fimilar  manner  from  one  external  object  to  another,  fhould  give 
life  to  any  confufion  from  this  double  application.  If  the  epithet 
'  sharp, '  for  example,  be  transferred  from  an  object  of  touch  to  an 
object  of  tafte  or  of  hearing,  without  producing  the  lead  embarraff- 
ment,  why  mould  it  not  be  applied,  with  equal  fafety,  to  wit,  judg- 
ment, or  temper  ?  The  truth  is,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  obferved,  that 
though  our  common  metaphorical  language  concerning  the  mind  is 
apt  to  be  miftaken  by  fuperficial  obfervers,  for  its  true  philofophical 
theory,  a  very  moderate  attention  to  the  things  denoted  by  that  lan- 
guage will  generally  be  fufficjent  entirely  to  diflipate  the  illufion. 
4  As  the  thing  typified  grows  familiar  to  the  thought,  the  meta- 
'  phor  lofes  its  influence  on  the  fancy  ;  and,  while  the  figns  we 

•  employ  continue  to  difcover,  by  their  etymology,  their  hiftoricai 

*  origin,  they  become,  by  long  and  accurate  ule,  virtually  equi- 
'  valent  to  fpecific  and  appropriate  appellations. '  So  far,  there- 
fore, is  he  from  holding  that  their  meaning  can  be  at  all  more  ac- 
curately apprehended  by  attending  to  their  etymology,  that  he 
afterwards  remarks,  with  Angular  acutenefs, 

— «  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  fortunate  circumstance,  when  words 
of  this -description  have  lost  their  pedigree  ;  or  (what  amounts  near- 
ly to  the  same  thing)  when  it  can  be  traced  by  those  alone  who  are 
skilled  in  ancient  and  in  foreign  languages.     Such  words. have,  in 
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their  favour,  the  sanction  of  immemorial  use  ;  and  the  obscurity  of 
their  history  prevents  them  from  misleading  the  imagination,  by  re- 
calling to  it  the  sensible  objects  and  phenomena  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.  The  notions,  accordingly,  we  annex  to  them  may  be 
expected  to  be  peculiarly  precise  and  definite,  being*  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  those  habits  of  induction,  which  I  hare  shown  to  be  so  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  acquisition  of  language. '     p.  184-5. 

The  opinions  of  Mr  Tookc  on  all  thole  fubjefts  is  diametrical- 
ly oppofite. 

*  He  evidently  assumes  it  as  a  principle,  that,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain, with  precision,  the  philosophical  import  of  any  word,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  trace  its  progress  historically  through  all  the  successive 
meanings  which  it  nas  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  momei»t 
that  it  was  first  introduced  into  our  language ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of 
foreign  growth,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research, 
till  we  ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from 
whence  it  sprung.  It  is  in  this  literal  and  primitive  sense  alone,  that, 
according  to  htm,  *  philosopher  is  entitled  to  employ  it,  even  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  science  ;  and  whenever  he  annexes  to  it  a 
meaning  at  all  different,  he  imposes  equally  on  himself  and  on  o- 
thets.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,  that  to  appeal  to  ety- 
mology in  a  philosophical  argument,  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  those 
cases  where  the  word  itself  is  of  philosophical  origin)  is  *  altogether 
nugatory  ;  and  can  serve,  at  the  best,  to  throw  an  amusing  light  or 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of  human  fancy.  '    p.  166-7. 

In  illuftration  of  this,  and  of  the  length  to  which  this  learned 
perfon  is  difpofed  to  pufh  thefe  principles,  Mr  Stewart  quotes  the 
jpffages  in  which  Mr  Tooke  lays  it  down  at  quite  certain,  that 

*  right  is  no  other  than  rectum  (regitum)%  the  paft  participle  of 

*  the  rerb  regere  \  *  and  proceeds,  with  the  utmoft  confidence,  to 
infer  from  this,  that  the  only  proper  conception  of  right  is  €  that 
which  is  ordered  or  appointed  \ 9  that  wrong,  in  like  manner,  *  be- 
ing merely  the  pail  participle  of  the  verb  to  wing,  means  only ' 
what  '  is  wrung  or  w reded  fiom  the ^prdered  line  of  conduct ;  * 
and  that  *  truth,  being  fimply  and  merely  what  is  *  trowed  (or 
believed)  is  therefore  applicable  only  to  man  i '  and  coofequcntly, 
that  '  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  immutable  truth  \  unlefs 
€  mankind,  fuch  as  they  are  at  prefent,  be  ajfo  eternal,  jmmut- 
4  able,  and  evcrlafting.  * 

All  this,  we  confefs,  haa .always  appeared  to  us  as  utterly  abfurd 
as  it  would  be  to  maintain,  that  *  fincere '  means  nothing  but  uowax- 
«d,  or  that '  villain  '  was  a  very  refpeftable  appellation,  *  being  fim- 
ply and  merely  '  the  name  of  a  rultic  major-domo.  The  lustorical  v 
origin  of  words  that  are  familiarly  and  perfectly  underftood,  is  * 
indeed  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity ;  and,  at  all  events,  can  never 
throw  any  light  upon  the  philofophy  of  the  things  which. they 
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now  To  certainly  exprefs.  The  philologer  (hould  never  b$  allow- 
ed to  confound  his  grammatical  fpeculations  with  the  more  im- 
portant inveftigations  of  thofe  who  are  intent  upon  realities ;  and 
(hould  be  frequently  reminded,  that 

— '  after  he  has  told  us  (for  example),  that  imagination  is  bor- 
rowed from  an  optical  image,  and  acideness  from  a  Latin  word  de- 
noting the  sharpness  of  a  material  instrument,  we  are  no  more  ad- 
vanced in  studying  the  theory  of  the  human  inteltect,  than  we  should 
be  in  our  speculations  concerning  the  functions  of  money,  or  the  po- 
litical effects  of  the  national  debt,  by  learning,  from  Latin  etymolo- 
gists, that  the  word  pecunia,  and  the  phrase  as  alienum,  had  both  a 
reference,  in  their  first  origin,  to  certain  circumstances  in  the  early 
State  of  Roman  manners.       p.  161. 

As  an  additional  proof  that  the  metaphorical  e*preffions  which 
are  employed  to  denote  intellectual  objects,  have  really  no  in- 
fluence on  our  aclual  conceptions  of  thofe  obje&s,  Mr  Stewart, 
with  that  fine  fagacity  which  di(tingui(hes  thia  whole  difcufiion, 
has  dtre&ed  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  great  variety 
of  fuch  -metaphors  that  are  indifcriminately  applied  to  the  (ame 
faculties  or  obje&s.  With  regard  to  the  Memory  >  for  example, 
he  fhows  that,  even  tn  the  correct  and  cautious  pages  of  Mr 
Locke,: it  U  fucceflively  fpoken  of  under  the  image  of  a  tablet 
-'-a  dark  clofet— a  canvas— -a  receptacle— engraved  marble— and 
stamped  metal.  Now,  if  the  idea  we  have  of  this  faculty,  de- 
pended at' all  upon  the  metaphors  under  which  we  so  commonly 
speak  of  it,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  not  only  improper, 
but  quite  monstrous  and  unintelligible  to  employ  such  a  variety 
of  inconsistent  images,  each  of  which,  as  Mr  Stewart  has  welt 
observed,  is,  upon  this  supposition,  necessarily  exclusive  of  all  the 
others.  The  use  of  this  variety,  however,  m  our  metaphorical 
language,  is  not  only  found  to  produce  no  6ort  of  confusion  or 
inconvenience,  but  is  recommended  by  Mr  Stewart,  with  his  u- 
sual  acuteness,  as  one  of*the  most  effectual  means  for  prevent- 
ing any  one  figure  or  form  of  speech  from  acquiring  such  an  in- 
fluence over  the  imagination,  as  to  occasion  any  hazard  of  its 
being  supposed  essential  to  our  conception  of  the  thing  typified. 

In  the  tritdst  of  these  profound  and  admirable  speculations,  Mr 
Stewart  has  touched  lightly  upon  a  more  general  and  original  to- 
pic, which  was  not  essentially  necessary,  indeed,  to  the  refuta- 
tion in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  which  could  scarcely  fail  {o 
suggest  itself  to  such  a  mind  upon  such  an  occasion  j — namely* 
the  extreme  imperfection  of  language,  even  in  its  most  improved 
state ;  and  the  vast  supplements  that  are  required  to  be  made  by 
the  understanding,  to  that  which  is  most  fuHy  and  perspicuously 
expressed. 
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*  We  Speak, '  says  Mr  Stewart,  *  of  communicating,  by  means  of 
words*  our  ideas  and  our  feelings  to  others  ;  and  we  seldom  reflect 
sufficiently  on  the  latitude  with  which  this  metaphorical  phrase  ought 
to  be  understood.  The  truth  is,  that,  even  in  conversing  on  the 
plainest  and  most  familiar  subjects,  however  full  and  circumstantial 
our  statements  may  be,  the  words  which  we  employ,  if  examined 
with  accuracy,  will  be  found  to  do  nothing  more,  than  to  suggest 
hints  to  our  hearers,  leaving  by  far  the  principal  part  of  the  process 
of  interpretation  to  be  performed  by  the  mind  itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, die  efFcct  of  vcords  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  stimulus  given 
to  the  memory  and  imagination,  by  an  outline  or  a  shadow,  exhibit- 
ing the  profile  of  a  countenance  familiar  to  the  senses.  The  most 
minute  narratives,  accordingly,  are  by  no  means,  in  every  instance, 
the  most  intelligible  and  satisfactory ;  as  the  most  faithful  copies  af- 
ter nature  do  not  always  form  the  best  portraits.  In  both  cases,  the 
skill  of  the  artist  consists  in  a  happy  selection  of  particulars  which 
are  expressive,  ox  significant,9     p.  153,  154. 

'  In  reading,  for  example,  the  enunciation  of  a  proposition,  we  are 
apt  to  fancy,  that  for  every  word  contained  in  it,  there  is  an  idea  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding  ;  from  the  combination  and  comparison 
of  which  ideas,  results  that  act  of  the  mind  czWedjudgment.  So  dif- 
ferent is  all  this  from  the  fact,  that  our  words,  when  examined  separ- 
ately, are  often  as  completely  insignificant  as  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed  ;  deriving  their  meaning  solely  from  the  conne- 
xion, or  relation,  in  which  they  stand  to  others.  Of  this  a  very  ob- 
vious example  occurs,  in  the  case  of  terms  which  have  a  variety  of 
acceptations,  and  of  which  the  import,  in  every  particular  applica- 
tion, must  be  collected  from  the  whole  sentence  of  which  they  form 
apart.'     p.  155, 156. 

'  A,  still  more  palpable  illustration  of  the  same  remark  presents  it- 
self, when  the  language  we  listen  to  admits  of  such  transpositions  in 
the  arrangement  of  words,  as  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Latin.  In 
such  cases,  the  artificial  structure  of  the  discourse  suspends,  in  a  great 
measure,  our  conjectures  about  the  sense,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  pe- 
riod, the  verb,  in  the  very  instant  of  its  utterance,  unriddles  the  (enig- 
ma. Previous  to  this,  the  former  words  and  phrases  resemble  those 
detached  and  unmeaning  patches  of  different  colours,  which  compose 
what  opticians  call  an  anamorphosis ;  while  the  effect  of  the  verb,  at 
the  end,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  mirror  by  which  the  ana- 
morphosis is  reformed,  and  which  combines  these  apparently  fortuitous 
materials  into  a  beautiful  portrait  or  landscape. '      p.  157. 

Thefe  remarks,  he  obferves,  apply  to  all  cafes  in  which  language 
is  ufed  j — but,  where  the  fubjeft  treated  of  involves  notions  that 
are  complex  or  abftraft,  the  defects  of  the  inftrument  are  infinite- 
ly greater. 

*  In  reading,  accordingly,  the  most  perspicuous  discussions,  in 
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which  such  notions  form  the  subject  of  the  argument,  little  instruc- 
tion is  received,  till  we  have  made  the  reasonings  our  own,  by  revolt- 
ing the  steps  again  and  again  in  our  thoughts.  The  fact  is,  that,  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  the  function  of  language  is  not  so  much  to  convey 
knowledge  (according  to  the  common  phrase)  from  one  mind  to  an- 
other ;  as  to  bring  two  minds  into  the  same  train  of  thinking  ;  and  to 
confine  them,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  same  track. — Many  authors 
have  spoken  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  speech  ;  but  none  has  hi- 
therto attended  to  the  far  more  wonderful  mechanism  which  it  puts 
into  action  behind  the  scene.  *     p.  158. 

After  having  thus  difpofed  of  the  philfophical  herefies  into  which 
Mr  Tooke  has  unfortunately  fallen,  Mr  Stewart,  before  parting 
from  him,  takes  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  philological 
and  critical  errors  of  which  he  has  aifo  been  guilty. 

*  It  is  assumed, '  he  observes,  *  or,  at  least,  implied  as  an  axiom* 
in  almost  every  page  of  MnTooke's  work  ;  That,  in  order  to  under- 
stand with  precision,  the  import  of  any  English  word,  it  is  necessity 
to  trace  its  progress  historically  through  all  the  successive  meanings 
which  it  has  been  employed  to  convey,  from  the  moment  that  it  was 
first  introduced  into  our  language  ;  or,  if  the  word  be  of  foreign 
growth,  and  transmitted  to  us  from  some  dialect  of  our  continental 
ancestors,  that  we  should  prosecute  the  etymological  research,  till  we 
ascertain  the  literal  and  primitive  sense  of  the  root  from  whence  it 
sprung.'     p.  190, 191. 

So  notable  an  extravagance  might  have  been  eipofed,  perhaps, 
by  a  feebler  hand  than  Mr  Stewart's — but  he  has  reproved  it  in  a 
tone  fo  gentle,  and  embellifhed  his  correction  with  fo  many  gra- 
tuitous indications  of  a  cultivated  and  delicate  tafte,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  not  to  rejoice  that  the  tafk  has  fallen  upon  hirn.  After 
obferving  that  the  juft  and  true  meaning  of  any  word  can  only 
be  acquired  by  vigilant  induction  and  comp!rifon  of  the  mod  ap- 
proved authors,  and  holding  up  to  juft  ridicule  the  critkifm  which 
could  make  u,  appeal  from  the  authority  of  S  vift  and  Addifon  to 
the  woods  of  Germany,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  that 

4  — among  words  deriving  their  origin  from  the  same  source,  we 
find  some  ennobled  by  the  usage  of  one  country ;  while  others  very 
nearly  allied  to  them,  nay,  perhaps  identical  in  sound  and  in  ortho- 
graphy, are  debased  by  the  practice  of  another.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance,  that  Englishmen,  and  still  more  Scotchmen,  when  they 
begin  the  study  of  German,  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  the  deep  rooted 
associations  which  must  be  conquered,  before  they  are  able  to  relish 
the  more  refined  beauties  of  style  in  that  parent  language  on  which 
their  own  has  been  grafted. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  word  originally  low  or  ludicrous, 
has,  in  consequence  of  long  use,  been  once  ennobled  or  consecrated, 
I  do  not  well  see  what  advantage,  in  point  of  taste,  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  scrupulous  examination  of  its  genealogy  or  of  its  kindred  con- 
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nexions.  Mr  Tooloe  has  shown,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that 
some  English  words  which  are  now  bantshtd,  not  only  from  solemn 
discourse*  but  from  decent  conversation,  are  very  nearly  allied,  ia 
their  origin*  to  others  which  rank  with  the  most  unexceptionable  in 
our  language  ;  and  he  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  our  prejudice  against 
the  former  to  z/hUe  delicacy  I  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  prac- 
tical inference  Mr  Tooke  would  wish  us  to  draw  from  these  discover- 
ies. Is  it  that  the  latter  should  be  degraded,  on  account  of  the  infa- 
my of  their  connexions ;  or  that  every  word  which  can  claim  a  com- 
mon descent  with  them  from  a  respectable  stem  is  entitled  to  admis- 
sion into  the  same  society  ? '    192,  193. 

Upon  the  same  sound  principles,  Mr  Stewart  afterwards  re- 
proves the  pedantry  of  those  etymological  critics,  who  take  ex- 
ception at  any  such  use  of  our  common  figurative  language,  with 
regard  to  mind,  as  would  amount  to  a  mixed  inetap/wr,  if  the  words 
bad  been  used  as  similes  or  illustrations,  and  not  as  the  direct  ex- 
ponents of  these  intellectual  objects.  Many  such  words,  he  ob- 
serves, are  now  so  fully  appropriated  to  those  secondary  significa- 
tions,that  theyhave  completely  lost  their  figurative  quality,  and  have 
entirely  the  effect  of  literal  denominations  for  the  intellectual  ob-1 
jects  to  which  they  have  been  transferred.  "With  regard  to  such 
words,  for  example,  as  sagacity — deliberation — expediency — a- 
cutencss,  and  many  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  never  suggest 
to  the  mind  any  conception  of  material  qualities ;  and  that  we 
could  not  combine  them,  in  common  speech,  with  expressions  re- 
ferable to  their  primitive  and  physical  signification,  without  the 
most  barbarous  pedantry.  Where  the  metaphorical  expressions 
are  less  worn  and  familiar,  and  are  still  employed  with  a  sort  of 
recollection  of  their  original  meaning,  some  adaptation  of  the 
general  structure  of  the  sentence  to  that  meaning,  is  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  graceful.  In  poetry  however,  where  the  object  of 
the  writer  is  to  clothe  every  idea  with  a.  sensible  image,  and  to 
keep  the  fancy  for  ever  on  the  wing,  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient, 
as  Mr  Stewart  has  observed,  to  speak  in  metaphors  or  figures  of 
either  of  these  descriptions.  It  is  necessary  to  emplov  such  as 
still  retain  enough  of  the  gloss  of  novelty,  to  stimulate  tne  powers 
of  conception  and  imagination  ;  and  not  merely  to  convey  a  mean- 
ing, but  to  produce  a  picture.  The  first  series  of  Essays  closes 
with  some  fine  and  delicate  remarks  on  the  effects  that  are  likely 
to  be  produced  on  taste  and  on  composition,  by  an  habitual  and 
excessive  attention  to  those  arcana  of  etymology,  the  philosophi- 
cal *  importance  of  which  has  been  so  prodigiously  overrated  by  Mr 
Tooke  and  h'i3  followers. 

The  !»?copd  series  of  Essays  begins  with  a  long  dissertation  on 
«  the  Beautiful \ '  in  which  we  find  not  only  all  the  acuteness, 
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found  reasoning,  and  modesty  which  characterizes  the  philological 
speculations  we  hare  just  left,  but  still  stronger  instances  of  a  re- 
fined and  delicate  taste ;  and  6uch  indications  of  a  tender  and 
contemplative  nature,  as  were  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in 
combination  with  so  much  subtlety  and  precision. 

The  Essay  on  Beauty  is,  in  reality,  a  sort  of  philological  dis- 
sertation;— the  leading  object  of  which  is,  to  reconcile  and  cor- 
rect all  the  different  theories  that  have  been  proposed  upon  this 
subject,  by  showing  that  Beauty  is  not  one  thing,  but  many : 
and  that,  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden  nature  of  that  one 
imaginary  quality,  which  is  denoted  by  this  epithet,  the  true  course 
of  proceeding  would  have  been,  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  thought 
and  of  speech^  by  which  that  epithet  has  come  to  be  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  different  qualities. 

In  prosecution  of  this  plan  of  inquiry,  Mr  Stewart  begins  by 
suggesting,  that  the  word  Beautiful  originally  denoted  what  was 
physically  and  organically  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  transferred,  successively,  to  such  qualities  as  were 
agreeable  to  some  of*  the  other  senses ;  and  then  to  objects  that 
derived  their  powers  of  pleasing  from  associations  of  a  different 
nature.  The  first  steps  of  this  transition  are  abundantly  obvious 
and  easy.  If  the  plumage  of  a  bird  was  agreeable  to  the  eyef 
and  its  notes  to  the  ear,  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  epkhet  Beautiful,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  applied  only 
to  its  visible  qualities,  should  be  extended  also  to  those*  that  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  ear.  Both  agreed  in  being  pleasing  ; — 
they  were  united  in  one  object  j — and  producing,  in  their  union, 
one  undistinguished  effect,  were  naturally  comprehended  under 
one  epithet.  The  next  step  is  not  much  more  laborious.  When 
those  qualities  which  are  thus  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are 
united  in  an  object  that  is  qualified  to  delight  still  higher  principles 
of  our  nature,  and  present  themselves  (as  in  the  case  of  an  ami- 
able woman),  as  the  accompaniments,  and  in  some  degree  the  signs, 
of  those  mental  qualities  which  win  our  affection  and  esteem, — it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  these  material  qualities  must  become  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing  from  this  association ;  and  that  the  epithet 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  must  assume  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  signification,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  extended  to  a 
new  class  of  objects.  When  we  have  once  accustomed  ourselves 
to  call  the  complexion,  and  form,  and  voice  of  a  lovely  woman 
beautiful,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  not  apply  the 
same  epithet  to  that  smile  which  pleases,  nof  by  its  visible  quali- 
ties, but  by  the  sentiments  of  which  it  is  expressive,  and  to  those 
graceful  movements  that  derive  their  principal  chirm  from  the 
*Ame  consideration.     When  the  word  has  once  g»ined   thi     *  ;•:- 
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tude  of*  signification,  and  has  come  to  denote  the  external  tiges 
or  indications  of  any  thing  that  is  pleasing  or  engaging,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it  should  be  applied,  indiscri- 
minately, to  the  regularity  of  art,  and  the  irregularity  of  nature ; 
and,  leaving  the  primary  beauties  of  colour  and  form,  and,  in- 
deed, all  other  sensible  physical  qualities,  in  the  lowest  orders  of 
its  constituents,  should  derive  the  greatest  part  of  its  .materials 
from  the  fertile  and  boundless  field  of  association.  It  thus  ap- 
pears, that  all  those  who  have  occupied  themselves  in  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  real  constituent  of  Beauty,  and  to  detect  the  com- 
rrion  quality  which  procures  that  denomination  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  objects,  have  been  labouring  in  a  hopeless  course,  and  pursu-> 
ing  an  unattainable,  because  an  imaginary  object; — the  truth 
being,  that  the  word  Beauty  dees  not  denote  any  one  quality,  or 
class  of  qualities,  but  is  applied  to  all  such  pleasing  objects  as 
may  be  connected,  by  a  very  wide  and  capricious  analogy,  with 
the  primary  gratifications  of  the  eye. 

In  the  proof  and  illustration  of  this  simple  and  original  notion, 
Mr  Stewart  has  delivered  a  whole  miscellany  of  excellent  observ- 
ations, calculated  to  show  both  the  partial  truth,  and  the  radical 
inconsistency  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed, 
upon  more  narrow  grounds,  by  writers  of  the  most  splendid  a- 
bilities,  for  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem^ 

The  extension  of  the  epithet  beautiful,  from  colour  tojbrm,  and 
the  consolidation  of  those  two  sources  of  pleasure  into  one,  is  plea- 
singly illustrated  by  the  ready  and  familiar  application  of  the  La- 
tin word formosus,  as  an  epithet  of  beautiful  colouring, — as,  in 
the  line  of  Virgil — 

?  Ojformose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  colori— 
— Edera  formosior  albd,'  &c. 

The  further  transference  of  the  same  epithet  to  mothn,  is  next 
explained,  by  the  suggestion,  that  such  motions  generally  de- 
scribe the  outline  of  a  beautiful  form, — and  by  the  following  fine 
observations. 

*  The  beauty  of  motion  has,  however,  beside  this,  a  charm  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  more  particularly,  when  exhibited  by  an  animated  be- 
ing ; — above  all,  when  exhibited  by  an  individual  of  our  own  spe- 
cies. In  these  cases,  it  produces  that  powerful  effect,  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  which  we  give  the  name  of  grace  ; — an  effect  which 
seems  to  depend,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  additional  in- 
terest which  the  pleasing  form  derives  from  its  fugitive  and  evanes- 
cent existence ;  the  memory  dwelling  fondly  on  the  charm  which  has 
fled,  while  the  eye  is  fascinated  with  the  e\  pec  ration  of  what  is  to 
follow.  A  fascination,  somewhat  analogous  to  this,  is  experienced 
when  wc  leak  at  the  undulations  of  a  flag  itreaming  to  the  wind  ; — 
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at  the  wretthings  and  convolutions  of  a  column  of  smole  ; — or  at 
the  momentary  beauties  and  splendours  of  fireworks,  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  In  the  human  figure,  however,  the  enchanting  pow- 
er, of  graceful  motion  is*  probably  owing  chiefly  to  the  living  expres- 
sion  which  it  exhibits ; — an  expression  ever  renewed  and  ever  varied, 
—of  taste  and  of  .mental  elegance. '    p.  234. 

Mr  Burke's  Theory  of  the  Beautiful,  it  is  then  remarked,  is  vi- 
tiated both  by  the  absurd  attempt  to  trace  the  whole  into  a  parti* 
cular  relaxation  of  the  fibres,  and  by  the  author's  perpetual  and 
exclusive,  though  tacit  reference,  to  the  constituents  of  female 
oeauty.  Mr  Stewart  quotes,  at  full  length,  the  notable  extrava- 
gancies which  he  has  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Smoothness  / 
and,  after  observing,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  candour,  that, 
^  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  association  which  is  formed  in 

*  the  mind  between  the  perceptions  of  sight  and  those  of  touch, 

*  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  those  qualities  which  give  plea-' 

*  sure  to  the  latter  sense,  should  also  be  agreeable  to  the  former: 
f.  Hence  the  agreeable  impression  which  the  eye  receives  from  all 

*  those  smooth  objects  about  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  habitu- 
'  ally  conversant ;  and  hence,  in  such  instances,  the  unpleasant 
'*  appearance  of  ruggedness,  or  of  asperity.  The  agreeable  ef- 
f  feet,  too,  of  smoothness,  is  often  heightened  by  its  reflecting1 
'  so  copiously  the  rays  of  light  •,  as  in  the  sifrface  of  water,  in 
'  polished  mirrors,  and  in  the  fine  kinds  of  wood  employed  in 
'  ornamental  furniture.  In  some  instances,  besides,  as  in  the 
'  last  now  mentioned,  smoothness  derives  an  additional  recom- 
1  mendation  from  its  being  considered  as  a  mark  of  finished  work, 
*t  and  of  a  skilful  artist,' — he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  the  general  position,  by  the  examples  of  the  sharp  and  an- 
gular forms  of  cut  crystal — the  buds  of  the  moss-rose — rock  and 
grotto  scenery — sculptured  ornaments — fretted  ceilings,  &c.  &c. 

The  deference  which  Mr  Price  has  felt  for  this  theory  of  Mr 
Burke,  taken  in  combination  with  its  obvious  inconsistency  with 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  have  led  that  very 
ingenious  writer  to  invent  his  new  system  of  the  Picturesque, 
under  which  he  has  ranked  a  great  variety  of  objects,  which  are 
admitted  to  be  pleasing,  although  sinning  against  every  article  of 
Mr  Burke's  definition  of  Beauty.  Upon  that  system,  Mr  Stew- 
art is  naturally  led,  therefore,  to  olfer  a  few  observations,  which  in- 
dicate the  same  candour,  justness,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  with  those 
we  have  just  beep  considering.  Besides  the  radical  error  result- 
ing from  the  original  narrowness  of  their  induction,  both  Mr 
Puike  and  Mr  Price  have  been  misled,  by  rashly  supposing,  that 
nothing  could  be  beautiful  in  combination,  which  was  not  felt  to 
possess  that  quality  when  considered  separately,  and  by  itself » 
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•fid  the  latter,  finding  that  many  «uch  objects  were  at  the 
tirne  highly  pleasing,  both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art, 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  new  class  for  them,  un^ 
der  the  denomination  of  the  Picturesque,  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them,  along  with  those  which  please  by  themselves,  in 
spite  of  the  statutory  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr  Burke.  Mr  Stewart  very  properly  protests  against 
such  an  innovation  on  ordinary  language ;  and  endeavours  to 
show,  that  where  the  objects,  which  Mr  Price  has  denominated 
picturesque,  are  not  singly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  beautiful, 
they  will  generally  be  found  to  deserve  that  title,  by  aiding  the 
impression  and  effect  of  adjoining  beauties — by  the  pleasing  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  connected — and  by  the  new  sources, 
as  it  were,  of  poetical  interest,  which  they  open  to  the  imagina- 
tion.    '  Of  this  sort, '  he  observes*  '  is  a  group  of  cattle  stand- 

*  ing  in  a  river,  or  collected  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  when  in- 

*  traduced  into  a  landscape,  to  recal  the  impressions  and  scenery 

*  of  a  6ummer  noon  ; — a  ruined  castle  or  abbey  employed  to  a- 

*  waken  the  memory  of  former  times,  accompanied  with  those 
'  feudal  or  monastic  visions  so  dear  to  a  romantic  fancy  ; — with 
'  numberless  other  instances  of  a  similar  sort,  which  must  imme- 

*  diately  occur  to  all  my  readers. '  (p.  279). 

I«  order  to  iiliurYate  still  further  the  true  source  of  the  plea* 
sure  which  Mr  Price  refers,  in  a  large  class  of  his  Picturesque, 
to  the  mere  roughness  and  angularity  of  many  forms  that  are  dear 
to  the  painter,  Mr  Stewart  does  not  hesitate  to  take  up  his  own 
formidable  example  of  the  Ass ; — whose  claims  to  a  place  among 
interesting  objects  he  shows,  in  the  following  inimitable  passage, 
to  be  founded  upon  far  higher  and  more  intelligible  grounds  than 
the  roughness  of  his  coat,  or  the  length  of  his  ears. 

'  But  the  Ass,  it  must  be  remembered,  has,  beside  his  appear- 
ance, strong  claims,  on  other  accounts  to  the  painter's  attention. 
Few  animals  have  so  powerful  an  effect  in  awakening  associated  i- 
ddeas  and  feelings ;  and  accordingly,  it  is  eminently  Picturesque,  in 
the  poetical  sense  of  that  word,  as  well  as  in  die  acceptation  in 
which  it  is  understood  by  Mr  Price.  Not  to  speak  of  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  Holy  Writ,  what  interest  are  we  led  to  attach  to  it 
in  our  early  years,  by  the  Fables  of  jEsop';  by  the  similes  of  Ho- 
mer; by  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote;  by  the  pictures  which  it  re- 
cals  to  us  of  the  by-paths  in  the  forest,  where  we  have  so  often  met 
with  it  as  the  beast  of  burden,  and  the  associate  of  the  vagrant 
poor,  or  where  we  have  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  infant  beauties  which 
it  carried  in  its  panniers ; — in  fine,  by  the  circumstances  which  have 
called  forth,  in  its  eulogy,  one  ot  the  most  pleasing  efforts  of  Buf- 
fon's  eloquence — ils  own  quiet  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  it  submits  to  its  life  of  drudgery.     It  is  worthy, 
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too,  of  remark,  that  this  animal,  when  we  meet  with,  it  in  painting, 
is  seldom  the  common  ass  of  our  own  country,  but  the  ass,  ennobled 
by  the  painter's  taste  j  or  copied  from  the  animal  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, which  we,  have  seen  in  the  patriarchal  journeys,  and  other  scrip- 
ture-pieces of  eminent  masters.  In  consequence  of  this  circum- 
stance, a  pleasing  association,  arising  from  the  many  beautiful  com- 
positions of  which  it  forms  a  part,  comes  to  be  added  to  its  other 
recommendations  already  mentioned,  and  has  secured  to  it  a  rant 
on  the  canvas,  which  the  degradation  of  its  name  will  for  ever  pre- 
rent  it  from  attaining  in  the  works  of  our  English  poets. 

•  These  observatipris  may  be  extended,  in  some  degree  also,  to  the 
Goat ;  strongly  associated  as  its  figure  is  with  the  romantic  scenes 
of  an  alpine  region ;  and  with  the  precipitous  cliffs,  where  it  has 
occasionally  caught  our  eye,  browsing  on  the  pendant  shrubs  in  se- 
curity and  solitude. '    p.  279—281. 

We  hare  not  left  ourselves  room  fo  complete  our  abstract  of 
thtt  fine  speculation  *>  nor,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
general  plan  of  what  yet  remains  of  the  Essay  on  the  Beautiful* 
The  effects  of  association  in  extending  the  range  of  objects  that 
are  called  beautiful,  are  very  fully  and  clearly  illustrated  *  and  the 
result  of  the  combined  operation  of  all  those  various  sources  of 
deKgbt  summed  Up  in  the  following  pleasing  and  characteristic 
passage. 

•*  Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  our  first  notions  of 
Beauty  are  derived  from  colours,  it  neither  follows,  that,  in  those 
complex  ideas  of  the  Beautiful  which  we  are  afterwards  led  to  form 
iu  the  progress  of  our  experience,  this  quality  mast  necessarily  enter 
as  a  component  part ;  nor,  where  it  does  so  enter,  that  its  effect 
must  necessarily  predominate  over  that  of  all  the  others.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  in  what  manner  its  effect  comes 
to  be  gradually  supplanted  by  those  pleasures  of  a  higher  cast,  with 
which  it  is  combined  \  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  continue  to  ap- 
ply to  the  joint  result,  the  language  which  this  novo  subordinate,  and 
seemingly  unessential  ingredient,  originally  suggested.  It  is  by  a 
process  somewhat  similar,  that  the  mental  attractions  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman  supplant  those  of  her  person  in  the  heart  of  her  lover ; 
and  that,  when  the  former  have  the  good  fortune  to  survive  the  lat- 
ter, they  appropriate  to  themselves,  by  an  imperceptible  metaphor, 
that  language,  which,  in  its  literal  sense,  has  ceased  to  have  a  mean- 
ing. In  this  case,  a  very  pleasing  arrangement  of  nature  is  exhi- 
bited ;  the  qualities  of  Mind  which  insensibly  stole,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, thosf  flattering  epithets  which  are  descriptive  of  a  fair  exte- 
rior, now  restoring  their  borrowed  embellishments,  and  keeping  a- 
live,  in  the  eye  of  conjugal  affection,  that  Beauty  which  has  long 
perished  to  every  other. '    p.  306,  S07. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  t^e  Essay,   the  characteristics  of 
beauty,  as  applicable  to  works  of  art,  or  other  creatures  of  the^ 

imagination, 
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imaginariony  are  very  carefully  investigated;  and  the  singular 
fact,  of  more  delight  being  sometimes  afforded  by  the  happy  crea- 
tions of  poetry,  than  "by  any  reality  that  nature  has  presented,  is 
explained,  by  considering  the  unlimited  power  of  the  poet  to  ag- 
gravate all  his  elements  of  beauty  at  pleasure,  and  to  concentrate 
and  contrast  them  in  a  bolder  and  more  profuse  manner  than  suits 
with  the  parsimony  of  nature ;  but  chiefly  by  referring  to  the 
power  which  he  possesses,  of  presenting  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  images  in  a  short, time  *,  so  that,  though  the  effect  of 
each  is  considerably  fainter  than  that  of  its  prototype  in  reality, 
the  whole  amounts  to  a  much  greater  sum  of  sensation.  The 
Essay  closes  with  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different  law* 
that  regulate  our  taste  and  judgment  in  considering  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  those  that  occur  in  works  of  imagination. 

This  Essay  on  the  Beautiful  is  succeeded  by  another  on  the  Su- 
blime ;  which  we  do  not  think  altogether  deserving  of  so  honour- 
able an  alliance.  Its  general  scope  is  precisely  the  same  with  that 
of  the  preceding  essay  ; — to  show,  that  sublimity,  like  beauty,  is 
not  the  name  of  any  one  mysterious  quality,  but  of  very  many 
allied  or  analogous  qualities ;  and  that  its  primitive  and  original 
application  was  to  physical  Elevation  or  Height.  The  first  of 
these  objects,  however,  is  very  imperfectly  discussed,  and  very 
sparingly  illustrated  5  while  a  great  deal  too  much  pains  is  taken, 
and  not  very  successfully  taken,  to  establish  the  last  proposition. 
So  keenly,  indeed,  does  Mr  Stewart  pursue  the  thin  and  fleeting 
analogies  by  which  he  conceives  that  the  idea  of  physical  elevation 
maybe  associated  with  almost  every  object  which  we  term  sublime, 
that  he  sometimes  appears  almost  to  stand  in  need  of  the  inesti- 
mable admonitions  which  he  has  himself  bestowed  upon  Mr  Tooke, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume  ;  and  to  require  to  be  reminded 
cf  the  fallacies  into  which  those  who  philosophize  by  the  aid  of 
jetymology  are  almost  certain  to  be  bei  rayed.  When  he  tells  us, 
•for  example,  that  the  higher  mathematics  are  so  called,  partly  be- 
cause their  chief  application  is  to  physical  astronomy,  which  treats 
of  objects  high  up  in  the  air, — or  that  the  6ublime  effect  of  great 
horizontal  extent '  arises  entirely  from  the  natural  association  be- 
tween elevated  position  and  a  large  prospect  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face/— or  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  sublimity  of  the  ocean 
proceeds  from  our  conception  of  *  its  immeasurable  depth,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  the  immeasurable  elevation  of  its  surf  ice  above  its 
bottom, 9 — we  confess  that  we  not  only  feel  inclined  to  withhold 
our  assent,  but  to  wonder  a  little  at  the  eagerness  which  has  giv- 
en rise  to  conclusions  so  strained  and  paradoxical.  To  us,  we  will 
acknowledge,  the  impression  of  Force  or  Power  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  the  radical  ingredient  cf  Sublimity, — though  we  art 

quite 
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3uite  ready  to  admit,  that  the  word  may  have  been  extended, 
lough  in  a  far  less  degree  than  that  of  Beauty,  to  many  other 
analogous  impressions.  It  is  the  more  suprising,  too,  that  Mr 
Stewart  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  insist  so  long  upon 
the  continual  predominance  of  the  idea  of  physical  elevation,  as 
he  distinctly  warns  his  readers,  in  the  close,  as  well  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  essay,  that c  his  aim  is  not  to  investigate  the  prin- 
'  ciple  on  which  the  various  elements  of  sublimity  give  pleasure 
'  to  the  mind,  but  only  to  trace  the  association  by  which  the  com* 
*  mon  name  of  sublimity  has  been  applied  to  them  all; ' — an  en4 
which,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  more  happily  accomT 
plished,  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  secondary  and  ulterior  rela- 
tions which  connect  the  various  sorts  of  sublimity  with  each  o* 
ther,  than  by  a  vain  attempt  to  trace  each  back,  by  a  separate 
route,  to  the  primitive  impression  of  elevation.  The  greater  part 
of  this  paper,  however,  is  very  beautifully  written  *,  and  it  con-* 
tains  many  fine  specimens,  both  of  extreme  ingenuity  and  of 
sensitive  and  correct  taste. 

The  Third  Essay,  and  perhaps  the  most  original  and  important 
of  the  whole,  is  on  the  subject  of  Taste.  The  leading  idea  here 
is,  that  the  power  which  is  so  named,  consists  entirely  in  an  ac«« 
curate  knowledge  of  the  true  sources  of  the  pleasures  derived 
from  the  contemplation  of  beauty  or  sublimity ;  and  that  U  is  aU 
together  an  acquired  faculty,  gradually  matured  and  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  repeated  exercise  of  judgment  and  observation* 
There  must,  indeed,  be  a  certain  degree  of  natural  sensibility  to 
that  class  of  pleasures,  sufficient  at  least  to  hold  out  a,  motive  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  habits  of  discrimination,  in  which  taste 
is  here  supposed  to  consist ;  but  the  power  itself  is  a  power  of 
rapid  and  correct  judgment  as  to  matter  of  fact;  and  is  very  nearly 
akin,  in  its  general  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  process  of  its  forma-* 
tion,  to  our  acquired  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phenomena 
merely  physical. 

Nature  presents  nothing  but  complicated  appearances ;  nor  is 
it  possible,  without  diligent  observation  and  experiment,  to  as- 
certain, in  any  case,  what  are  the  constant,  and  what  the  acci- 
dental concomitants  of  any  particular  phenomenon.  By  such 
observation  and  experiment,  however,  we  know  that  this  may  be 
ascertained  5  and  our  whole  knowledge  of  the  physical  causes  of 
the  various  appearances  of  nature,  is  founded  on  such  an  exam- 
ination. In  the  very  same  manner,  nature  presents  those  objects 
which  give  pleasure  as  beautiful  or  sublime,  in  combination  with 
circumstances  or  concomitants  that  are  either  disagreeable  or  in- 
different ;  and  it  is  only  by  experiment  and  observation  that  we 
are  at  last  able  to  discriminate  the  qualities  and  appearances  that 
really  occasion  our  pleasure.  This  power  of  discrimination  con- 
stitutes 
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fctitbtes  the  faculty  of  Taste *,  and  the  Essay  before  us  is  employ* 
ed  in  tracing  out  the  gradual  process  by  which  it  b  acquired  and 
improved. 

That  the  justness  or  accuracy  of  taste  does  not  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  natural  sensibility  to  beauty,  is  made  out  from  va- 
rious considerations ;  but  chiefly  from  the  delusive  effects  of 
the  sort  of  rapture  or  enthusiasm  with  which  persons  of  this 
character  are  apt  to  regard  every  thing  which  contains  great 
excellence,  and  from  the  far  deeper  hold  which  accidental  of 
casual  associations  are  apt  to  take  of  such  inflammable  ima* 
ginations.     '  And  thus  it  happens, '  observes  Mr  Stewart,  *  that, 

*  to  a  mind  tremblingly  alive  to  impressions  of  beauty,  a  tfharm 
€  is  communicated  to  whatever  accessories  Or  appendages  hap* 

*  pen  to  invest  any  object  of  its  admiration ;  accessories  which 

*  are  likely  to  leave  a  far  less  permanent  trace  in  the  memery  of 

*  a  more  indifferent  spectator.     The  consequence  will  be,  that, 

*  in  a  person  of  the  former  temper,  the  cultivation  of  a  correct 

*  taste  will  be  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  in  one  of  the  lat* 

*  ter ;  and  a  proportionally  greater  attention  will  be  requisite,  on 

*  the  part  of  his  instructors,  to  confine  his  habitual  studies  to  th£ 

*  most  faultless  models. '     p.  4-7.*?,  474?. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  on  the  subject  of  Beauty,  it 
Will  be  easily  understood,  that  the  objects  that  are  naturally  pleas- 
ing to  our  organs  of  sense,  form  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  pro- 
per objects  of  taste,  than  those  which  delight  us  in  consequence 
of  certain  associations.  With  regard  to  this  last  class,  however, 
it  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  some  acquire  this  power  of 
pleasing,  in  consequence  of  associations  that  are  Universal  and 
common  to  the  whole  human  race,  while  others  are  indebted  for 
it  to  associations  of  a  more  particular  and  arbitrary  nature.  These 
la«t,  Mr  Stewart  distinguishes  into  three  orders.  I.  Classical  asso- 
ciations 5  2.  Local  or  natural  associations  *,  and,  ddly,  and  chiefly, 
personal  or  individual  associations. 

*  Such  as  those  which  arise  from  the  accidental  style  of  natural 
beauty  in  the  spot  where  we  have  passed  our  childhood  and  early 
youth  ;  from  the  peculiarities  in  the  features  of  those  whom  we  have 
loved  ;  and  other  circumstances  connected  with  our  own  individual 
feelings.  Of  these  it  is  necessary  that  every  man,  who  aspires  to 
please  or  to  instruct  others,  should  divest  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power;  or,  at  least,  that  he  should  guard  against  their  undue 
ascendant  over  his  mind,  when  he  exercises  either  his  imagination  or 
*fcis  taste,  in  works  addressed  to  die  public. '     p.  467-o*. 

Corresponding  to  this  distinct iou  of  Universal  and  of  Arbitrary 
Beauty,  Mr  Stewart  has  observed,  with  that  delicate  and  uner- 
ring sagacity  which  seems  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the. 
Work  before  us,  that  there  are  twe  obviots  modifications  of  Taste. 

•  The 
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*  The  one  enables  a  writer  or  an  artist  to  rise  superior  to  the  times 
In  which  he  lives,  and  emboldens  him  to  trust  his  reputation  to  the 
suffrages  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come. 
The  other  is  the  foundation  of  that  humbler,  though  more  profitable 
sagacity,  which  teaches  the  possessor  how  to  suit  his  manufactures 
to  the  market ;  to  judge,  beforehand,  of  the  reception  which  any 
new  production  is  to  meet  with*  and  to  regulate  his  exertions  accord- 
ingly. Its  proper  sphere  is  such  a  capital  as  London  or  Paris.  It 
is  there  that  the  judges  are  to  be  found,  from  whose  decision  it  ac- 
knowledges no  appeal;  and  it  is  in  such  a  situation  alone,  that  it 
can  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 

•  The  groundwork  of  this  last  species  of  taste  (if  it  deserves  th« 
name)  is  a  certain  facility  of  association,  acquired  by  early  and  con- 
stant intercourse  with  society  ;  more  particularly,  with  those  classes 
of  society  who  are  looked  up  to  as  supreme  legislators  in  matters  of 
fashion ;  a  habit  of  mind,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  reader  the  sense 
of  the  Beautiful  (as  well  as  the  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong) 
easily  susceptible  of  modification  from  the  contagion  of  example. 
It  is  a  habit  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  certain  degree  of  origi- 
nal sensibility ;  nay,  it  requires,  perhaps,  some  original  sensibility 
a>  its  basis  :  but  this  sensibility,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  which 
it  has  itself  contributed  to  establish,  soon  becomes  transient  and  use- 
less ;  losing  all  connexion  with  reason  and  the  moral  principles,  and 
alive  only  to  such  impressions  as  fashion  recognizes  and  sanctions. 
The  other  species  of  taste,  founded  on  the  study  of  Univ€rsal  Beauty 
(and  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  shall  call  Philosophical  Ta*te)9 
implies  a  sensibility,  deep  and  permanent,  to  those  objects  of  affec- 
tion, admiration  and  reverence,  which  interested  the  youthful  hearr, 
while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  opinions  and  ways  of  the  world.  Its 
most  distinguishing  characteristics,  accordingly,  are  strong  domestic, 
and  local  attachments,  accompanied  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature,  simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  every  department,  both  of 
art  and  of  science,  is  the  best  and  surest  presage  of  genius.  It  is 
this  sensibility  that  gives  rise  to  the  habits  of  attentive  observation 
by  which  such  a  taste  can  alone  be  formed  ;  and  it  is  this  also  that, 
binding  and  perpetuating  the  associations  which  such  a  taste  sup- 
poses, fortifies  the  mind  against  the  fleeting  caprices  which  the  vo- 
taries of  fashion  watch  and  obey. '     p.  469 — 4-71. 

From  this  masterly  exposition  of  the  true  nature  of  Taste,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  be  possessed,  or  appear 
to  be  possessed,  in  very  considerable  perfection,  by  individuals 
who  have  but  a  very  faint  perception  of  beauty, — and  how  men 
should  ofren  be  able  to  point  out  faults  with  accuracy,  who  ap- 
pear to  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  consideration  of  excellency. 
In  such  minds',  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  rules  by 
which  they  judge,  are  not  the  natural  growth  of  their  own  judg- 
and  experience,  but  have  been  derived^  by  study  and  imi- 
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tation,  from  (hose  by 'whom- they  have  beta  successively  iavent- 
ed.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  satisfied  with  tbeocurrenC 
and  traditionary  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  ltvte ;  and  such  of 
them  as  wish  for  the  glory  of  connoisseurs,  very  commonly  obtain 
it  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  study  of  the  technical  rules  and  ma- 
xims which  they  find  established  around  them* 

c  Such  rules, '  Mr  Stewart  has  excellently  observed,  '  though 
ftfteft  abused,  are  not  without  their  value ;  for,  although  they  can 
never  supply  the  want  of  natural  sensibility,  or  inspire  a  relish 
for  beauty  in  a  mind  insensible  to  it  before,  they  may  yet  point 
out  many  of  the  faults  which  an  artist  ought  to  avoid,  ancl  teach 
tfiese  critics  how  to  censure,  who  are  incapable  of  being  taught 
kow  to  admire.  They  may  even  communicate  to  such  a  critic,' 
some  degree  of  that  secondary  pleasure  which  was  formerly  men- 
tioned as  peculiar  to  taste ;  the  pleasure  of  remarking  the  coin- 
cidence between  the  execution  of  an  artist,  and  the  established  rules 
of  his  art ;  or,  if  he  should  himself  aspire  to'  be  an  artist,  they  may 
enable  him  to  produce  what  will  not  much  oflend,  if  it  should  fail 
to  please.  What  is  commonly  called  faslidiousneis  of  teste,  is  an 
affectation  chiefly  observable  in  persons  of  this  description ;  being 
the  natural  effect  of  habits  of  common- place  criticism  on  an  eye 
blind  to  the  perception  of  the  beautiful.  *     p.  480. 

Where  tafte  is  native  and  indigenous,  however  cultivated  by 
ftudy  and  observation,  Mr  Stewart  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  al- 
ways be  more  ftrongly  difpofed  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauties,  than 
to  the  detection  of  blemiflies.     €  That  it  will  feize  eagerly  on  tevery 

*  touch  of  genius  with  the  fympathy  of  kindred  affe&ion ;  and,. 
**  in  the  fecret  confeioufnefs  of  a  congenial  infpi ration,  (hares,  in 

*  fome  meafure,  the  triumph  of  the  artift;  The  faults  which 
•.have  efcaped  him,  it  views  wich  the  partiality  of  friendship  j 
<  and  willingly  abandons  the  cenforial  office  to  thofe  who  exult 

*  in  the  errors  of  fuperior  minds  as  their  appropriate  and  eafy 
•prey.'     p.  485. 

.An  idolatrous  devotion  to  particular  models— and,  above  all, 
the  Gnifter,  though  often  unfufpe&ed  influences  of  literary  jealousy* 
or  political  or  per.fonal  hodillty,  frequently  blind  and  miflead  the 
decifiorre  of  the  mod  consummate  judges.  *  It  is  only,*  as  Mr 
Stewart  has  well  remarked,  *  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  ferene, 

*  tlu»t  docifions  of  this  delicate  faculty  can  be  implicitly  relied 
4  on.  In  thefe.niceft  of  all  operations  of  the  intellect,  where  the 
4  grounds  of  judgment  are  often  fo  (hadowy  and  complicated, 
'  the  latent  fources  of  error  are  numberlefs  *,  and  to  guard  againft 
4  them,  it  is  neceiTary  that  no  circumftance,  however  trifling, 
4  fliould  occur,  either  to  difcompofe  the  feelings,  ot  to  miflead  the 
4  u«d<r(Uoding. '  (p.491.)  Iiejexcmplirves  this  in  the  general  ma- 
lignant caft  of  Johnion?*  cctticifrna  in  Lis  Live e  of  the  Poets;  and 
syids  this  other  more  ftriking  and  kfs  notorious"  inftanae—4*  Thorn- 
s' ••  -  «f  tea 
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w  fon  ha*  lately  published  t  poem  called  the  Caftle  of  Indolence, 
€<  in  which  there  are  fome  good  ftanzas.  i%    Who  could  have  ex- 

•  pe£ted  this  fentence  from  the  pen  of  Gray  ?  ||  In  an  ordinary 
1  critic,  pofTefled  of  one  hundredth  part  of  his  fenfibility  and 
(  tafte,  fach  total  indifference  to  the  beauties  of  this  exquifite  per- 
1  formance  would  be  utterly  impoflible. ' 

After  enlarging;  a  little  further  on  this  humiliating  caufe  of  falfe 
judgment,  Mr  Stewart  thinks  it  ncceflary  to  make  an  apology  for 
thole  ineftimable  observation*,  as  *  pointing  at  fome  fources  of  falfe 
'  tafte,  overlooked  ia our  common  fyftems  of  criticifm*  and  which, 

*  however  compatible  with  many  of  the  rarcft  and  moil  precious 

*  gifts  of  the  underttanding,  are  inconfiftent  with  that  unclouded 
f  reafon,  that  unperverted  fenfibility,  and  that  unconquerable  can- 
1  dour,  which  mark  a  comprehenfive,  an  upright,  and  an  elevated 
mind. '  (p.  494.)  And  clofes  his  generous  and  high  minded  re- 
fnonltrance  with  this  powerful  appeal—* 

4  Why  do  not  men  of  superior  talents,  if  they  should  not  always 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  candour  so  heroic,  strive  at  least,  for  the 
honour  of  the  arts  which  they  love,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  jealou- 
sies from  the  malignity  of  those,  whom  incapacity  and  mortified 
pride  have  leagued  together,  as  the  covenanted  foes  of  worth  and 

Senius  ?  What  a  triumph  has  been  furnished  to  the  writers  who 
elight  in  levelling  all  the  proud  distinctions  of  Humanity ;  and 
what  a  stain  has  been  left  on  some  of  the  fairest  pages  of  our  liter- 
ary history,  by  the  irritable  passions  and  petty  hostilities  of  Pope 
and  of  Addison ! '    d.  495. 

The  concluding  Lflay  is  '  on  the  cultivation  of  certain  intel- 
1  lectual  habits  connected  with  the  elements  of  tafte ; '  and  need 
not  detain  us  long,  after  the  ample  Purvey  we  have  already  taken 
of  the  fubje&s  by  which  it  is  fuggefted.  The  main  obje&  of 
the  author  is  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  perfons  who 
have  leifure  for  fuch  purfuits,  the  pleafures  that  may  be  derived 
from  a  diligent  cultivation  of  thofe  habits  of  mind  by  which  the 
principles  of  tafte  are  gradually  developed  or  improved ;  and  t» 
point  out  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  fuccefsfully  accom* 
plilhcd,  even  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  whofe  days  have  been  hitherto 
engrofled  with  cares  or  ftodies  of  a  very  different  defcription* 
Without  fome  degree  of  tafte  for  the  beauties  of  nature,  our  in- 
tclledual  frame  is  incomplete  and  mutilated  j  and  this  tafte,  when 
once  acquired,  leads,  by  an  eafy  tranGtion,  to  all  the  other  plea- 
fures  of  which  the  imagination  is  the  organ  or  foundation.  The 
culture  of  the  imagination,  therefore,  becomes  a  moft  important 
vol.  xvir.  no.  S3.  O  part 

I  Mr  Stewart  might  have  found  a  (lilt  ftronger  example  of  portentous  mifjndgment 
In  the  letter*  of  the  celebrated  Waller ;  who  fpeakj  thoi  of  the  firft  appearance  of 
Paradtfe  LoA«— '  The  old  blind  fchooJmaHcr,  John  Milton,  bath  pnblifbed  a  tedfoat 

•  poem  on  the  (all  of  Man— if  Ha  length  be  not  considered  si  merit,  it  bai  no  other! 
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.part  of  that  wife  and  generous  education  that  looks  to  the  whole 
-future  happinefs  of  its  objefls.  But  it  is  not  to  the  young  only 
that  thefe  invaluable  leflbns  may  be  effe&ually  addrefled  :  and 
though  we  cannot  afford  room  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  view 
-of  the  culture  by  which  Mr  Stewart  thinks  that  this  later  fpring 
of  the  foul  may  be  fuccefsfully  brought  on,  we  ihall  clofe  our 
extracts  with  the  following  animated  picture  of  the  delights 
which  it  is  calculated  to  bellow — over  the  whole  of  which,  the 
cultivated  fancy  and  affectionate  earneftnefs  of  the  author  have 
enabled  him  to  throw  fo  warm  and  captivating  a  colouring. 

c  Nor-  is  it  to  the  young  alone,  that  I  would  confine  these  ob- 
servations. Instances  have  frequently  occurred  of  individuals,  in 
.whom  the  Power  of  Imagination  has,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  lite,  been  found  susceptible  of  culture  to  a  wonderful  degree.  In 
.such  men,  what  an  accession  is  gained  to  their  most  refined  plea- 
sures !  What  enchantments  are  added  to  their  most  ordinary  per- 
ceptions !  The  mind,  awakening,  as  if  from  a  trance,  to  a  new  ex- 
ristence,  becomes  habituated  to  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  life 
and  of  nature;  the  intellectual  eye  is  4<  purged  of  its  film  ;"  and 
things  the  most  familiar  and  unnoticed,  disclose  charms  invisible  be- 
fore. The  same  objects  and  events  which  were  lately  beheld  with 
indifference,  occujSynow  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul* 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past,  serving  only  to  en- 
hance and  to  endear  so  unlocked  for  an  acquisition.  What  Gray  has 
so  finely  said  of  the  pleasures  of  vicissitude,  conveys  but  a  faint  image 
of  what  is  experienced  by  the  man,  who,  after  having  lost,  in  vulgar 
occupations  and  vulgar  a'musements,  his  earliest  and  most  precious 
years,  is  thus  introduced  at  last  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  f 

**  The  meanest  fiowret  of  the  vale, 

u  The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

a  The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 

"  To  him  are  op'ning  Paradise.  " 
*  The  effects  of  foreign  travel  have  been  often  remarked,  not  only 
in  rousing  the  curiosity  of  the  traveller  while  abroad,  but  in  correct- 
ing, after  his  return,  whatever  habits  of  inattention  he  had  contracted 
to  the  institutions  and  manners  among  which  he  was  bred.  It  is  in 
a  way  somewhat  analogous,  that  our  occasional  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  imagination,  increase  our  interest  in  those  familiar  reali- 
ses from  which  the  stores  of  imagination  are  borrowed.  We  learn 
insensibly  t6  view  nature  with,  the  eye  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet, 
and  to  seize  those  "  happy  attitudes  of  things  "  which  their  taste 
at  first  selected ;  while,  enriched  with  the  accumulations  of  ages,  and 
with  M  the  spoils  of  time, "  we  unconsciously  combine  with  what 
•we  see,  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that  we  feel  $  and  sublime  the  or- 
ganical  beauties  of  the  material  world,  by  blending  with  them  the 
inexhaustible  delights  of  the  heart  and  of  the  fancy. '  p.  50Hf  510. 
The  remainder  of  the  Essay  consists  chiefly  in  observations  on 
the  important  part  which  reason  has  to  perform  in  preparing  and 

exaltinz 
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exalting  the  pleasures  of  imagination  ;  and  in  combating  the  vul- 
gar opinion,  that  those  pleasures,  and  the  powers  from  which 
they  are  derived,  arc  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  perfection!  either 
in  early  youth*  or  in  rude  and  barbarous  periods  of  society.  Fot 
the  details  of  these  speculations,  and  of  all  the  curious  and  miscel- 
laneous information  that  is  to  be  derived  from  the  notes  and  illus- 
trations, we  must  now,  however,  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 
Our  general  opinion  of  the  merit  of  this  volume,  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  length  of  the  examination  which  we  have  beert 
induced  to  bestow  upon  it.  We  regard  it,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
most  unequivocal  productions  of  a  powerful  and  an  accomplished  ' 
mind,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  survey ;  and  one*  also,  ol 
those  fortunate  productions*  which  cannot  be  studied  or  admired 
without  benefit  both  to  the  taste  and  the  Understanding*  There 
are  faults,  however,  in  the  execution,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
point  out.  The  style  is  too  solemn  and  diffuse  for  the  title  of 
Essays ;— -and  there  is  rather  too  much  apology,  though  very 
gracefully' delivered,  and  too  much  reference  to  the  books  whicn 
the  author  has  written,  and  the  books  he  proposes  to  write.  A 
more  radical  fault,  perhaps,  is  the  want  of 'continuity  and  con- 
ciseness in  the  statement  of  the  argument.  The  whole  of  the 
author's  design,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  are  no  where  opened  up 
at  once ;  and  when  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  reader  it 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  visible  approach  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  discussion,  he  is  suddenly  mortified  with 
an  intimation,  that  that  part  is  postponed  to  another  chapter,  or 
even  to  a  future  publication*  The  style,  our  readers  will  easily 
see  from  the  extracts  we  have  given,  is  beautiful  and  flowing ; — > 
though,  perhaps,  rather  more  remote  from  vivacity,  or  familiari- 
ty, than  is  suitable  to  the  taste  of  tins  irreverent  generation*  We 
had  noted  some  phrases  that  appeared  to  us  to  be  ungraceful  of 
inaccurate ;  but  have  mislaid  our  references  ;  and  can  only  now 
remember,  that  we  were  hurt  at  the  word  *  sphericity % '  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  phrase,  of  the  mind  *  being  ascertained  off 
certain  facts  or  phenomena*  * 


ART.  X.  AIXXYAOT  nPOMH0ETX  AEZMQTH2.  JEschjli  Pro- 
metheus  Vinctus.  Ad  Fidem  Manuscript  arum  emendavity  NoUt 
et  Glossarium  adjeeit,  Carolus  Jacobus  BlomjiHd  A  B.  Coliegii 
SS.  'Drinitati$  apud  Cantabrtgtenses  Sociiis.  CuiUabri<>nz9 
Typis  ac  Sumptibus  Academicis  excudU  J.   Smith,    mdcccx* 

*     pp.  160. 

Tn  our  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  Numbers,  we  have  given  some 
*    account  of  that  part  of  Mr  Butlei's  elaborate  edition  of  JE$* 

OS  tnylu* 
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cnylus,  which  contains  the  Prometheus  and  the  Suppliants.  We 
tearn,  with  pleasure,  that  another  portion  of  that. Valuable  wort 
is  upon  the  eve  of  publication  \  to  whkh  we  shaft*  jirctoaWy  de-» 
vote  a  share  of  oar  attention,  as  soon  as  it  is  dismissed  frqm  the 
hands  of  the  printer*  hi  the  mean  time,  it  i*  not  without  con- 
cern that  we  observe,  that  Mr  Butler  is  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  that  mixture  of  approbation  and  censure  which  pervade*  owr 
animadversions  on-  his  labours.  Our  concern,  indeed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, is  not  accompanied  by  much  surprize,  as  we  have  gene- 
rally found  that  the  expectations  of  authors  far  surpass*  the  most 
unqualified  applause  which  conscientious  reviewers  can  bestow. 
In  order  to  vindicate  himself  from  our  strictures,  Mir  Butler  has 
adopted  the  ancient  and  authorized  method  of  writing  a  pamph- 
let, the  title  of  which  begins  with  the  following  wordsf—  A  Let± 
ter  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield >  A,  3.,  one  of  the  juniw  FtttowS  ef 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  this  epistle,  the  attentive  perusal 
of  which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  admirers  of  Greek 
criticism  and  English  wit,  Mr  Butler  very  artfully  insinuates, 
that  notwithstanding  the  constant  use  of  the  plural  number,  the 
obnoxious  articles  are  not  really  the  joint  composition  of  all  the 
writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  that  they  are  written  ex* 
clusively  by  the  above  mentioned  Mr  Blomfield  j  and  that  no  me- 
taphysician or  political  economist  whatsoever  is  responsible  for 
any  of  the  sentiments  which  they  contain. 

We  presume  that  our  readers  are  well  aware,  that  we  shotrfif 
act  in  a  mode  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  mysteries  of  out 
profession,  if  we  entered  into  any  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  our  review  of  Mr  Butler's  work  was  composed,  or  the 
persons  who  assisted  in  the  composition.  It  is  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  we  speak  even  hypothetically  upon  a  question 
which  we  wish  to  involve  in  the  most  profound  secrecy.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,,  with  observing,  that  if  Mr 
Butler's  suspicions  are  weir  founded,  the  appellation  of  the  fair- 
est of  critics  »  no,  lees  due  to  Mr  Blomfield  than  to  the  Rev.  Luke 
Mi  loo  urn,  whose  remarks  upon  Dryden*s  translation  of  ViigH 
were  accompanied  by  a  specimen  of  a  rival  translation  executed 
by  himself.  * 

The  rivalry  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  Pro- 
metheus of  Mr  Butler  and  that  of  Mr  Blomfield,  does  not  arise 
from  any  remarkable  resemblance,  either  in  the  plan  or  the  exe- 
cution of  the  two  works.     Mr  Butler's  edition  contains  the  cor- 
rupt 

*  See  Pope's,  note  on  the  Dunciad*  book  ii.  v.  349.     Perhaps  a 
rnstance  of  a  similar  nature  may  occur  to  the  attentive  read- 
e  Edinburgh  Review. 
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rapt  text  of  Stinky  \  three  distinct  sets  of  Scholia  ;  a  Latin  ver- 
sion i  the  commentary  of  Sunley  |  a  verv  ample  selection  of  va- 
rious readings,  and  critical  remarks  on  the  text*  and,  lastly,  an 
eqmaliy  ample  selection  of  explanatory  notes*  The  quantity  of 
matter  comprized  an  these  various  articles  is  so  great,  that  Mr 
Butlers  edition  of  the  Prometheus  occupies  nearly  two  thirds  of 
a  considerable  volume  in  quarto.  Mr  BlomficlcPs  edition,  which 
i$  a  pamphlet  of  moderate  dimensions,  contains  a  Greek  text, 
exceedingly  different  from  that  of  Stanley,  under  which  are  ex- 
hibited the  most  important  various  readings*  interspersed  with 
occasional  obsaryations,  chiefly  relating  to  points  of  verba!  criti- 
cism. An  explanatory  glossary  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume. We  sbaU  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr  BJomAeld  has  executed  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  his  work.  * 

In.  our  account  of  Mr  Butler's  edition,  we  lamented  that  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  stern  decree  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Univer- 
sity .press,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  text  of  Stanley ;  which,  ia 
fact,  is  no  other  th^n  the  text  of  Henry  Stephens,  with  a  few 
alterations  and  improvements  by  Canter,  and  by  Stanley  himself. 
We  are  apprehensive,  that  although  Mr  Butler*  edition  is,  on 
the  whole;  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared,  the  adoption  of  so 
depraved  a  text  will  for  ever  prevent  it  from  being  useful  in  any 
•other  way  than  as  a  book  of  reference.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  critical  scholars  will  consult,  it 
with  more  advantage  in  its  present  state,  than  they  would  have 
done  if  the  editor  had  been  permitted  to  employ  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  formation  of  his  text.  It  is  with  the  edition  of  Stan- 
ley, or  with  that  of  Pauw  which  is  repiinted  from  it,  with  no 
intentional  alterations  of  the  text,  that  manuscripts  have  been 
most  usually  compared.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  inference  cart 
be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  collator,  we  are  justified  in  sup- 
posing, that,  in  thpse  passages  which  he  passes  over  without  no- 
tice, the  readings  of  the  manuscript  agree  with  the  text  of  Stan- 
ley* la  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  an  editor  of  ^chy- 
las,  who  makes  use  of  former  collations,  which  all  editors  who 
attend  to  various  readings  are  compelled  to  do,  will  find  that  the 
greatest  care  and  vigilance  will  not  prevent  him  from  frequently 
misleading  his  readers,  and  sometimes  himself,  unless  he  either 
adopts  t)>e  text  of  Stanley,  or  exhibits  it  distinctly  in  his  notev 
as  the  standard  with  which  his  various  readings  are  to  be  com- 
pared. The  truth  of  this  observation  will  perhaps  be  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  an  example.  In  the  235th  verse  of  the  play 
before  us,  Mr  Blomfield  ha9  primed  fjtfw*^*r,  in  his  text,  with 
ske  following  note — •  iJ^W^**,  Hob. '     The  obvious  interpr^ta- 

0  3  xioa 
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tion  of  these  words  is,  rhat  both  manuscripts  and  editions,  for 
the  most  part,  read  «J«$v™yw;  and  the  otherreading  depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  authority  oi  the  edirion  of  Robortollus.  The 
facr,  however,  is  otherwise  The  editions  of  Stephanas  and 
Stanley  agree  with  that  of  Robortellus  ;  and  we  havf*  little  doubt 
thit  a  great  majority  of  the  manuscripts  concur  in  the  wme  !ec- 
tion.  It  is  froni  the  circumstance  of  Stanley's  having  igiAvnyw, 
that  the  collators  are  silent  as  to  rhat  reading,  and  specify  those 
manuscripts  alone  which  have  fgsgvrap*.  We  observe,  for  in- 
stance, that  Vauvilliers  gives  Xfywnkpvi  as  the  reading  of  two  of 
the  five  manuscripts  of  the  Pnimetlieus,  the  collation  of  which 
he  ha*  published  in  the  first  and  fourth  volumes  o(  the  Notices du 
Af anus  frits  de  la  Btblustluque  du  Rot.  As  he  does  not  state  the 
reading  of  the  remaining  rhree,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they 
retain  fgfto*tye«? ;  especially  as  Vauvilliers  has  extracted,  out  of 
each  of  r/K  five  manuscripts,  a  various  reading  of  another  word 
in  the  same  line.  We  will  add  Mr  Butler's  note  on  this  passage, 
which  wrtJ  betray  i  reader  into  no  errot  from  which  Mr  But- 
ler is  himself  exempt.  «  eheayzamhn.  *Efy**t*v  Ask.  A  C. 
Ven.  t.  1.  Ox.  In  Ask  B,  ququt  ij^vr^/*n»,  sed  in  sirproscriptum 
^  'EZlivafiit  habent  etiam  Aid  turn  Cant  Lnac  Brunch*  Sckutz. 
Fors  idqiu  Schutzius  cxqm  itius  et  ortiatws  judtcat  quant  tgiAvr^Mif. ' 
More  ins'inces  of  this  confusion  might  pet?  ah^  be  collected 
out  of  Mr  Blomfield's  notes ;  but  they  are  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  c^use  which  occasions  them — the  adoption  of  a  purer 
text  of  the  Prometheus  than  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  the 
world.  As  the  foundation  of  his  own  text,  he  has  judiciously 
adopted  that  of  the  Glasgow  edition  in  octavo,  which  is  well 
known  to  have  been  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Pauw, 
corrected  for  that  purpose  by  the  late  Professor  Porson.  In  this 
edition,  Mr  Porson  has  removed  an  infinite  quantity  of  the  rub- 
bish accumulated  by  former  editors,  and  has  added  proportional 
facihty  to  the  labours  of  the  future  editor  and  the  studies  of  the 
common  reader  Tht*  Glasgow  text  is,  however,  much  less  cor- 
rect than  it  would  have  been,  if  the  editor  had  devoted  a  greater 
portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  it ;  ^nd  is  susceptible  oi  very 
considerable  improvement,  by  a  skilful  application  even  of  those 
imperfect  materials  which  we  at  present  possess.  #  Of  those  ma- 
terials 

*  Of  these  materials,  the  Scholia  are  not  the  least  considerable, 
and  deserve  a  more  accurate  examination  than  they  have  yet  receiv- 
ed. In  some  places,  the  true  reading  may  be  recovered  from  them, 
when  no  vr?tige  of  it  exists  in  the  manuscripts.  In  the  Persians,  for 
fosta^ice,  Xerxes  addresses  the  Chorus  in  the  following  words,  v.  945. 
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terials  Mr  Blom  field  has  availed  himself  with  judgment  and  suc- 
cess, and  has  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  text  of  the  Prome* 
theus. 

Mr  BlomfreJd's  manuscript  authorities  are  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. In  the  catalogue  subjoined  lo  his  preface,  thirty  copies 
are  enumerated)  which  have  been  collated  at  different  times,  by 
different  persons,  and  with  very  different  degrees  of  accuracy. 
Several  of  these  manuscripts  have  never  been  used  by  any  former 
editor.  No  notice  is  taken  by  Mr  Butler,  in  particular,  of  the 
first  seven,  the  seventeenth,  nineteenth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second.  We  conceive,  however,  thnt  the  actual  difference  in  the 
number  of  manuscripts  used  by  each  of  these  two  editors  is  not 
very  considerable $  and  that  seven  or  eight  of  the  names  in  Mr 
Blomiield's  list  might  be  expunged,  without  any  diminution  of 
the  real  number  of  his  copies.  We  will  detail  our  sentiments  on 
thi*  subject  in  a  note,  in  which  we  will  insert  Mr  Blomfield's  ca- 
talogue in  his  own  words,  f 

It 
,■1       »n  ii  i         ■       ■ "  > -  '        - 

tffL  The  Chorus  answers;  "Haw  w  xut  swoJ^w  A«««-*4ii  ti  «/3<£«*, 
'aaitvf*  n  £*£«»  &c.     Upon  these  lines  the  Scholiast  comments  as 

follows:  Ilip£*  6fim  xott  Ami?  *-tU4$u{T0f9~<rsfii£#»  xittrtfiu^vf  to,  Aatradir, 
&c.  It  seems  probable,  that  the  word  xUf  existed  in  the  copy  of 
which  the  Scholiast  made  use ;  from  which  observation,  we  believe 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  may  be  deduced.     We  read  : 

*Hra»  retxai  Xiui  A**xct£i  «£<£»»,  *AA<r»x«  rt  fiugk      The  Word  icxfcZv^ 

™  appears  to  have  been  inserted  from  the  preceding  words  of  Xerxes; 
and  the  n  after  Xutvafi  does  not  appear  in  the  three  first  editions. 
K*}  a/**,  it  may  be  observed,  is  frequently  used  for  Ai*».  Compare 
the  Prometheus  of  jEschylus,  v.  1030 ;  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 
v.  1286;  the  Medea,  v.  526 ;  and  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes, 
v.  1231.  With  regard  to  the  metre  of  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, the  corresponding  lines  are  commonly  read  as  follows,  but  some- 
what differently  divided:  Iltw$foyyt*  *»«  #o«r«v.  T«y  »*k*Pxti#x  /Wr, 
K*M9pOi*Tct  /«>,  <S(c.  It  is  evident  Uiat  the  middle  lines,  r<e»  xxxofa'n- 
I*  £•*>  and  *m*w*$n  nfii£»f9  do  not  exactly  tally*  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  read,  XMir*tut  ti  ri/3**,  which  emendation  we  have  drawn  from 
the  Tentamen  of  Dr  Burney.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  ibat  the 
poet  wrote,  w  kxx.»?*t3'  «**,  and,  A**;™'!'**  ri&otu  The  HI  mounding  ox. 
is  an  interjection  which  occurs  several  times  in  this  play  :  see  v.  116. 
122.  570.  574.  57a  583.     The  verse  is  Uochmiac. 

f  1,2.  Codices  Regit  Parinenscs  a  pud  Brunckium. — 5, 4,  5, 6, 7.  Co* 
dices  Regii  ParUieuses  a  Vauxilkrio  collati. — S,  9, 10,  11.  Codices  Re* 
gii  Partsieuses,  quorum  collntiones  in  BHJiothcca  Academiae  Cculabri- 
gitnris  ad&ervuntur  duobus  libris*  quorum  marginibus  adscript ae J 'iterant 
a  Pclro  Needhamof  ct  yosica  at)  Antonio  AsccriQ.—\%  13.  Codiw 

O  4  *  *U> 
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It  is  always  desirable,  and  not  (infrequently  pfacttcrf5te,'tD  iden* 
tify  the  manuscripts  used  by  the  early  editors,  with  these  which  ' 

are 

olim  in  Bibliolheat  Colbertitta,  quorum  coUaUonem  habuil  Neetfkomus* 
Subsequently  to  the  time  when  Needham's  collation  of  the  six  pre* 
ceding  copies  was  made,  the  manuscripts  of  the  Colbert  library  were 
purchased  for  the  Royal  library  ;  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  which*  • 
the  Colbert  manuscripts  are  arranged  promiscuously  with  the  rest* 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  word  Colberiinu$%  which 
is  regularly  inserted  in  the  description.  When  the  catalogue  was 
made)  the  Royal  library  contained  nine  manuscripts  of  the  Prome- 
theus J  three  of  which,  numbered  2785,  2789  and  2884,  had  for* 
Ifierly  belonged  to  the  Colbert  library.  The  remaining  six  are  nam- 
bered  2782  A,  2786,  2787,  2788,  2790  and  2886.  Both  Brtmck 
and  VauvitKers  have  stated  the  numbers  of  the  seven  copies  collated 
by  them.  In  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in  Mr  Blomfield's 
list,  they  correspond  with  288*,  27&7,  2789,  2790,  2782  A,  278§ 
and  2785  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  manuscripts.  As  the  cata- 
logue contains  only  two  copies  of  the  Prometheus,  besidee  the  seven 
just  enumerated,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  four  of  the  six  collated 

^  by  or  for  Needham  are  among  the  number  of  those  since  collated  by 
Brunck  and  Vauvilliers ;  and  that  three  out  of  the  whole  mine  were 
4iot  Used  by  Needham  or  his  collator.  The  following  reasons  indue* 
at  to  believe,  that  those  three  copies  are  the  same  which  ore  nam- 
bered  2782  A,  2789  and  2790.  The  8rst  is  stated  to  have  Arrived 
from  Constantinople  too  late  to  find  its  regularplace  in  the  catalogue* 
and  is  accordingly  inserted  in  the  appendix.  The  second  is  a  Col* 
feertine  copy  ;  and  its  readings,  as  published  by  Vauvilliers,  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  either  of  Needham's  Colbcrime  manuscript* 
The  third  contain*  the  Prometheus  alone ;  whereas  all  Needham's 
manuscripts  contain  also  the  two  following  tragedies,  as  they  art 
commonly  arranged.  That  Needham's  fourth  copy  is  the  same  as 
that  numbered  2886  in  the  printed  catalogue,  is  sufficiently  demon* 
atrated  by  the  circumstance  of  their  both  containing  the  Suppliants, 
which  play  occurs  hi  no  other  of  the  Royal  manuscripts.  From 
these  considerations,  and  from  a  comparison  of  readings,  we  deduce, 
that  Needham's  six  manuscripts  are  respectively  she  same  as  those 
numbered  2786,  2787,  2788,  2886,  2785  and  2884  m  the  Royal  li- 
brary. We  have  no  doubt  that  our  statement  is  correct  as  to  the 
ftmr  last  numbers  *  but  we  are  not  without  suspicion  that  the  twa 
first  numbers  ought  to  be  interchanged.  The  question  might  pro* 
fcably  be  decided  by  an  examination  of  Brunck's  edition  of  the  Pro- 
imetheus,  Which  book  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  procure.  We  re- 
turn to  Mr  BlomfiekTs  Int. — 14,  15.  Codices  charUum,  qtutunx  ntottf§ 
/ithd  emerat  Ricardus  Mead,  Medicus  cekberrhius.  Hot  oiim  ab  As« 
fario,  tt  postea  a  Butltto  collate  ipse  guoque  in  Bibliotkeca  Jcademia* 

*m*to<  intjxjri. — 16.  Codes  Mcdiccus  Fhrcntiac  ndseiraiuii  et  tv/u*- 
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mm  still  preserved  in.  the  various  libraries  of  Europe.    Where  (Us 
knowledge  cannot  be  obtained,  the  critic  incurs  continual  danger 

of 

■III     ■  111    Olll         ■■        JM       II ■        ■    I  I        ■       ■  ■»        I       , 

taUimsignis;  tujto  coUatkmem  fecU*  et  N$edhamo  trmmsmUit  A.  Mm 
Smlm9nu>+-*17.  Codes  Phildphi;  hvju*  teditme*  margim  exemplar UeaS-> 
thms  Siamleianae  adnoiantvr,  cujus  umm  mini  hkmanUdme  concessit 
Vhr  supra  mmm  fr*ec<nmm  longe  positu**  (ifararum  dum  visit  amantUr 
*muh  Ghdiehnus  Windham.    Fidetvr  tu*  vd  Gmle*  iptc  Medieenv*  vd 
ejus  ttmnscxiftumt  lecUones  mm  semper  /ere  coiacidunii  ideeque  iUun 
promt  Mediceum  citevu    Setnd  tamen  Qtque  tierum  variation**  p*a**)ett; 
quat  titera  *  designavi.— 18«  Coder:  jirtmdetiamus,  a  Stankio  cpllapts*. 
Pfaiiorcm  eolktiionem  inter  Porstmi  tchedar  deprcbendi.— 19.  Caaex* 
Seldenianus*  cujus  collationem  weeutn  humetiiwme  eommunkavit  Thoma$< 
Oais/brd  A.  M.  qui  in  notU  ad  Hephaestionem  p.  242  ,  editionis  suaa\ 
docitmmac,  codicis  description*™  dedit.     Haec  cotlatio  nan  ante  ad  ma-^ 
nus  xxnity  quam  Jatndae  pars  prima  typis  commissa  Juerat.    From  his 
note  on  ▼.  411,  Mr  Blomfield  appears  to  suspect  that  the  two  pre-. 
ceding  numbers  refer  to  the  same  manuscript*    In  this  opinion  we, 
entirely  concur.     Stanley's  account  of  nit  two  copies  which  he  col* 
latsd,  is  as  'follows.    Adhaec,  Tragoedias  priores  cum  duobus  CodeL 
MSS.  cantulmus,  quorum  unus  inter  KUfmXm  Barcciana  in  [BibUoihecm 
JMIeiana  omuorvatus;  akerum  e  BOhotheca']  Arundeliana  communis 
ami  magnms  normw  Selderms.    To  give  young  critics  an  instance  of 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  originals*  whenever  it  is  practicable,  we 
are  induced  to  mention,  that*  in  the  mmpresston  of  Stanley's  pie* 
race  which  is  prefixed  to  Pauw's  edition,  the  printer,  apparentlynii** 
led  by  the  repetition  of  the  word  Bibliotkeca,  has  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  preceding  sentence,  by  omitting  the  words  which  we  have 
enclosed  between  brackets.    We  are  not  able  to  gain  any  direct  in* 
formation  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the  Arunddi  manuscript  of  Jfa* 
chylus  became  the  property  of  Selden.    It  is  not  improbable,  that 
Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  might  present,  part  of  his  mx- 
nuscripts  to  Selden,  by  whose  vigilance  both  the  library  at  Arundel* 
house,  and  the  royal  library  at  St  James's,  had  been  preserved  from 
dispersion  during  the  civil  war.    In  consequence  of  this  donation,  or 
from  some  other  cause,  the  manuscript  in  question  is  now  deposited, 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  instead  of  the  library  c{  the  Royal 
Society  in  Somerset  place.— 2a  Cades  Otaniensis,  a  Stankio  collatus. 
—21.  Codes  BaroocUmn*  num.  231  hujus  quoque  aMulioncin  praebuc- 
runt  Porsoni  xkedae.    As  there  is  only  one  Baroccisn  manuscript  of 
jtschylus,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  numbers  designate  the  samo 
copy.    We  presume  that  Mr  Butler  will  not  forget  to  notice,  in  his 
4  general  Preface,  *  the  great  resemblance  which  subsists  between  the 
Barocctan  manuscript  and  his  own  Veuelu*  primus*    See  particularly 
v.  182,  618, 627,  809,  870,  874,  902.    Perhaps  one  of  these  copies 
i  2  transcript  of  the*th».    We  also  observe,  that  they  are  very 
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of  attributing  double  or  triple  authority  to .  the  same  copy,  by  • 
citing  it  under  two  or. three  different  names.  The  investigation, 
indeed,  is  attended  by  much  difficulty ,  in  consequence  of  the 
carelessness  or  bod  faith  of  the  editors,  who  commonly  exaggerate 
both  the  number  and  the  value  of  their  manuscript  authorities.  A  * 
single  incorrect  and  recent  copy,  is  sometimes  styled  mireejldei  et 
vctustatis  eremplaria  ;  and  a  printed  edition  is  frequently  quoted 
under  the  name  of  aUi  libri,  nonntdli  codices,'  &c.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  not  understanding  this  phraseology,  which  was  once 
the  common  language  of  the  profession,  that  the  modern  editors 
of  Sophocles  gravely  appeal  to  the  manuscripts  of  that  poet,  col-  * 
lated  by  Henry  Stephens.  We  certainly  impute  no  intentional 
fraud  to  that  learned  printer ;  but  we  are  not  the  less  convinced, 
that  no  grounds  exist  for  supposing  that  he  ever  examined  any 
copy  of  Sophocles,  either  written  or  printed,  except  the  edition 
of  Turnebus.  Turnebus  himself  has  printed  a  number  of  various 
readings  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  JEschylus,  with  the  follow- 
ing title  :  Ti  ixxtf  §v{fd$»r«  w  tw/»  hrtyylQ*^  Misled  by  the  am- 
biguity of  the  expression,  subsequent  editors  not  unfrequently 
quote  these  various  readings  by  the  name  of  MSS*  apud  Hume- 
bum;  and  we  observe,  that  both  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Biomfield 
have  inadvertently  committed  the  same  error.  *  Turnebus,  how*- 
ever,  did  not  mean  to  deceive  his  successors,  as  he  expressly  ad- 
mits in  his  Greek  dedication  to  the  celebrated  Michel* de  PH6pi- 
tal,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  France,  that  he  had  derived  no  as- 
sistance from  manuscripts,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  copy 

of 

nearly  related  to  the  Wolfenbiittel  manuscript,  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  critic,  to  the  miserable  copy  from  which  Aldus  • 
printed  the  Prorrietheus. — 22.  Emerici  Bigoti  codex;  cuius  varietates 
tecum  communicatas  habuerat  Musgravius,  e  cujus  libra  descripsifr  Por- 
sonus.  The  manuscripts  which  belonged  to  Emeri  Bigot  were  pur- 
chased, after  his  death,  by  the  Abbe  de  Louvois  for  the  Royal  libra- 
ry. Of  the  nine  copies  of  the  Prometheus  above  enumerated,  that 
which  is  numbered  2786  bears,  in  the  catalogue,  the  name  of  Telle- 
nanus,  and,  from  that  circumstance,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that 
purchased4by  the  Abbe"  de  Louvois,  whose  surname  was  Le  Tellier. 
This  observation,  if  it  be  correct,  will  identify  Mr  Blomfield's  twen- 
ty-second copy  with  his  eighth  or  ninth. — 23,  24.  Mosquenses  duo 
apud  Schutsdum. — 25.  Codex  Vitebergcnsis  a  Zeunio  collatus. — 26, 
27.  Lipsienses  duo  apud  Butlerum. — 28.  Codex  Gueffcrbutanus,  apud 
Schutzuim. — 29,  30.  Veneii  duo  apud  Butlerum.  We  will  not  antici- 
pate Mr  Butler's  general  Preface,  by  making  any  observations  on  the 
eight  copies  last  enumerated. 

*  See  Mr  Butler's  note  on  v.  570,  and  Mr  Blomfield's  on  v.  755> 
of  their  respective  editions- 
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of  the  three  first  plays,  the  property  of  the  President  de  Raoco-t 
net.  f     Whoever  will  undertake  the  task  of  attentively  comparing , 
the  text  and  appendix  of  Turnebus,  with  the  readings  of  the  third, 
copy  in  Mr  BiomfiekT&  list,   as  published  by  Vauvilliers,  will 
soon  be  convinced,  that  that  copy  is  the  identical  codes  Ranconeti 
which  was  used  by  Turnebus.     It  must  be  observed,  that  amoag , 
his  **x#c  f&{i4<m,  he  has  inserted  some  of  the  A  Wine  readings, 
which  he  has  rej  ^cted  from  the  text,  and  some  pf  his  own  con- , 
jecturesi  which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  admit  itito  it*  % 

After  all,  however,  as  we  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  ac- . 
cumulation  of  manuscripts  does  not  contribute,  in  so  great  a  de- 
gree as  might  be  supposed,  to  the  amendment  of  our.  author's 
text.  All  the  manuscripts  of  ^Eschylus  which  have  yet  been  ex- 
amined, are  transcribed,  mediately  or  immediately,  from  the  same 
copy,  which  appears  to  have  survived  alone  the  geqeral  wreck  of 
antient  literature.  The  concurrence,  therefore,  of  fifty  or  five 
hundred  manuscripts  of  j£schylus  in  the  same  lection,  implies  no 
more  than  that,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  such  a  reading  was 
discovered  in  a  single  manuscript.  If  that  manuscript  now,  ex- 
isted, and  could  be  verified,  perhaps  its  numerous  progeny  might, 
all  be  safely  disposed  of  to  the  makers  of  sky-rockets,  after  the 
example  of  the  biblical  manuscripts  of  the  University  of  Alcaia.  $*■ 

Of 

t  Ranconet,  who  was  a  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  that  learned  age,  incurred 
the  formidable  resentment  of  die  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  by  opposing 
some  violent  measures  which  the  Cardinal  recommended  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  The  President  de  Ranconet  was  afterwards  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  occupation  of  corrector  of 
the  press ;  and  at  last  died  of  a  broken  heart,  in  prison.  The  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  is  said  to  have  held  fourteen  of  the  richest  bishop- 
rics in  France  at  once. 

J  As  die  Notices  des  Manuscrits  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  do  not 
frequently  occur  m  the  libraries  of  private  scholars,  we  subjoin  a, 
few  readings,  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are  not  found  in 
any  manuscript,  except  the  Codex  Regius,  27S9,  which  we  conjec- 
ture to  have  belonged  to  the  President  de  Ranconet.  These  read- 
ings, the  greater  part  of  which  is  erroneous,  are  all  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  Turnebus,  with  die  exception  of  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  text.  V.  376.  x*$i<r#.  56S. 
fft«Ad»  y«£  vA{y#t/.  590.  QtiypXTpf  V.  I.  [V{«<r^sy^ueT«$  T.  SCrvaio 
scilicet  x$o<—e  vulgaris  libris.~]  616.  Z  p*t  ^Uxvfixt,  622.  ip%rm 
[o^kitx  T.  ex  emendaiione.l  810.  «gi«».  811.  *  iw*r«r«$.  899.  #  *-•»*» 
abest.      910.    K^evou   xor'   Hi*.      951*    Zivj   roi   rotivrotf.      975.   x*X6vg-a 

it&tXVf.         101  3.     *     1X9  XXI  T 61$, 

j  See  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated 
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Of  the  incorrectness  of  the  original  manuscript  of  ^Eschylus,  no 
other  proof  is  requisite,  than  the  agreement  of  its  descendants  in 
so  many  palpably  erroneous  readings.  If  we  open  the  Prome* 
thetts,  we  find  a  striking  instance  as  early  as,  the  sixth  line,  which, 
in  the  edition  of  Aldus,  stands  as  follows :  *A^**mW**  jri%ra  w 
tttyiKTut  w&t**.  The  same  reading  is  exhibited  by  all  the  manu* 
scripts,  with  no  material  variation.  The  true  lection,  *A}«paraW 
ZurpHi  •  m*emi  w&m,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had 
not  been  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  and  his 
transcriber  Suidas,  on  whose  authority  Canter  first  admitted  ic 
into  the  text.  In  this  instance,  as  in  innumerable  others,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  dissimilarity  between  the  true  and  false  read- 
ings is  fco  great,  that  no  assistance  could  have  been  derived  from  con- 
jectural emendation,  if  the  correction  had  not  been  supplied  from 
another  source,  i  We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  among  a  thou- 
sand conjectures,  the  reading  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  might 
have  oecuited  to  a  Porson*  or  even  to  a  Pauw  ;  but  the  alteration 
would  have  been  justly  considered  as  so  violent  and  improbable, 
that  no  editor,  endowed  with  half  the  modesty  and  judgment  of 
Mr  Blom&eld,  would  have  ventured  to  admit  it  into  his  text. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  open  the  Glasgow  edition, 
will  perceive,  that  a  considerable  number  of  passages  are  iparb* 
ed  with  an  obelus,  fl  On  further  examination  k  will  be  disco- 
vered, that  most  of  these  passages  are  palpably  corrupt,  some  of 
them  suspicious,  and  a  few  not  liable  to  any  very  apparent  objec- 
tion. We  believe,  that  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  this 
mark  occurs,  Mr  Person  was  provided  with  another  reading, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  specious  and  probable  ;  but  did  not,  at 

.    that 

hj  Marsh,  Vol.  2.  p.  441,  ed.  1802.  We  do  not  at  present  recok 
lect  where  we  have  read*  that  these  memhranas  y  cartas  inztliles,  as 
thev  were  styled  m  the  bill  af  sale,  were  not  sold  to  a  maker  of 
rocJceU,  but  to  a  maker  of  rackets*  or  battledore^.  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter mode  of  converting  antient  parchments  to  use,  is  so  natural  and 
Judicious,  that  it  must  certainly  have  suggested  itself,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  learned  librarian*  whose  name  Michaelis  laments 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover.     , 

||  The  number  of  obeli,  in  the  Prometheus,  is  thirty-one.  They 
occur  in  the  following  verses :  %  17*  49.  51.  116,  140.  J55.  182. 
264.  369.  384.  426.  460.  480.  4S2.  503.  566.  578.  590.  607.  630. 
-678.  711.  769.  828.  834.  849.  860.  916.  943.  1050,  As  the  verses 
are  very  incorrectly  numbert d  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  we  have  made 
tise  of  the  numeration  of  Stanley,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  ar- 
ticle, except  when  we  quote  Mr  Blomfield's  notes,  without  reference 
to  the  text.  The  obelized  passages  will  all  be  distinctly  mentioned 
iereaftex. 
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that  time,  think  proper  ta  receive  into  the  text.  Of  these  wad* 
ings,  inch  as  are  derived  from  manuscripts,  editions,  and  other 
obvious  sources  of  emendation,  may  commonly  be  discovered 
with  very  little  difficulty.  It  appears,  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  remainder,  is  noted  on  the  margins  and  blank  leaves  of  Mr 
Porson's  hooks  ;  and  that  a  certain  portion  is  preserved,  by  a  kind 
of  oral  tradition,  among  Ms  friends.  It  is  well  known,  that  Mr 
Person's  literary  relics  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  T? inhy  Cob* 
lege,  in  Cambridge ;  and  h  will  readilf  be  supposed,  that  Mf 
Blomfieid,  who  is  a  Felfow  of  Trinity  College,  would  take  she 
earliest  opportunity  of  examining  them.  It  may  also  be  presum- 
ed, that  Mr  Porson's  literary  friends,  many  of  whom  are  also  the 
friends  of  Mr  Blom field,  would  conceive  it  to  be  thtii  duty4 to 
assist  so  promising  a  disciple  of  the  Porsortfan  school,  -with  aH 
the  information  in  their  power.  Accordingly,  Mr  Blomfieid  he* 
been  able  to  erplain  most  of  the  obeli  of  the  Glasgow  edition  5 
and  has  frequently  admitted  into  his  text,  the  reading*-  to  which 
they  appear  to  refer.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  alterations  would  meet  with  Mr  Porson's  concurrence,  if  he 
were  now  living.  We  are  Sorry  to  observe,  that,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, Mr  Blomfield  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  reading 
to  which  the  obelus  alludes. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  choral  odes,  Mr  Blomfield  has  judi- 
ciously availed  himself  of  the  light  which  has  been  diffused  by 
die  Tentamen  of  Dr  Burney,  the  greatest  modern  master  of  me* 
trical  science.  #    The  lyric  parts  of  the%  Prometheus,  it  is  well 

known, 

•  It  has  long  been  our  intention  to  devote  a  prolix  article  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Tentamen,  and  to  examine  all  the  choral  odes  of 
JEschylus,  as  they  are  arranged  by  Dr  Burner.  In  a  very  sraaU 
number  of  instances,  we  think  that  we  could  suggest  a  better,  ar- 
rangement than  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  Tentamen.  As  a  spe- 
cimen, we  subjoin  part  of  the  first  Chorus  in  the  Agamemnon* 
strophe  236. 

tytrif  mi**  ivovtfin  rg«9rtf<a>, 

*r#yw,  mvhff,  tiht    • 

r$  *r«ro'r«A/Mir  <pptUf  pcriy?* 

ANTWTROPHVS  236. 

Jhrrt 
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known,  arc  less  considerable  than  those  of  any  other  of  our  an* 
thor*B  tragedies  ;  and,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  fhe  playf 
have  descended  to  us  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  in  comparison 
with  most  of  the  subsequent  pieces. 

Except  from  these  two  sources,  Mr  Blomfield  professes  to 
hare  been  sparing  of  alterations  in  the  Glasgow  text.  A  very 
small  part  of  those  which  he  has  made,  is  derived  from  conjec- 
ture. To  his  initiation  into  the  school  of  Porson,  he  owes  his 
exemption  from  that  common  disease  of  young  critics^  which  Mr 
•Butler  very  aptly  terms  emtndandi  xmuttfja.  j  and  which,  if  Mr 
Wakefield's  name  were  capable  of  assuming  a  Greek  form,  might, 
perhaps,  still  more  significantly  be  denominated  Wakejuldiasu. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  we  intend  to  state  all  the  changes 
which  Mr  Blomfield  has  made  ;  and  to  point  out,  as  concisely  as 
^we  can,  upon  what  kind  of  authority  he  has  made  them. 

On 

»■■  -  ■  ■  ■  -  - 

w*rrt  6vp2  t^wx*  A*,6s<V  xifin?, 

Qdoyyp  «g«m  dxoif, 

STROPHE  246. 
But  %»Xitir  r  a*$tvim  pint. 

ifidXX  'ixMwrn  6vri^f 

«T    6flfl*T0f  (iiXu  (fuhoixT*, 

tiXovr,  %7n'i  jMA«)u$ 

W*T{©$  KMT    *V$£W*i  tVTfUinfyvf 

utiXytv,  ityta  o  arxvPVTCf  tvoi  7cecrp*4 

<Pt AOV  T£iT0FTOV46P  iuXCT{U6y  T 

«ti«>«  <ptXv$  true  at, 

ANTISTROI'HUS  256. 
T*  y  ?F0IF,    •ur   ul«f,    our*  tmx«* 
rs£f*<  di  K«A;g«rT«f  •vx  ax{etrr*t. 
4ixm  di  r*7g  flip  7r*$*vrtt 
futftu'  tartffiTru'  r$  ftfAA«>  J*, 
tint  yitur  kt  Xvrtf9  it^yjau^rm* 

T#C*y  y^(  *&'  Jw*{0{#»  MVTtC. 

«*A«t«  y  cup  Tttxi  Txirfirt*  ifsTge^ff,  #* 
liAw  t^'  Hyytfrw  'Awuts 

We  are  not  dissatisfied  with  several  of  the  readings  in  these  fcai* 
bey  are  not  those  which  affect  the  mettt« 
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On  turning  our  attention  to  the  notes,  we  observe  that  a  por- 
tion of  them  is  printed  in  the  Italic  character,  and  marked  with 
the  initials  of  Richard  Porson.  This  circumstance  is  explained 
in  the  Preface.  Mr  Blom  field  was  permitted  by  his  college  to  ex- 
tract from  the  papers  of  Mr  Porson  every  thing  that  could  be  found 
relative  to  the  Prometheus.  Mr  Blom  field  appears  to  have  availed 
himself  very  carefully  of  the  permission  granted  to  him  5  but  the 
result  is  not  so  important  as  we  could  have  wished ;  or,  to  say  the 
truth,  as  we  expected.  Mr  Porson's  nates  consist  principally  in  re- 
ferences to  writers  who  have  quoted  the  verses  of  the  Tragedian* 
with  or  without  variation.  We  think  these  references  valuable;  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  many  more  of  them  ;  but  we  would 
willingly  exchange  the  whole  of  them  for  half  a  dozen  satisfac- 
tory emendations  of  the  text. 

The  nature  of  Mr  Blomfield's  own  notes  will  best  be  explain- 
ed by  stating,  that  he  has  copied  the  excellent  model  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  Mr  Porson's  remarks  on  the  four  first  plays  of  Euripi- 
des. We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Mr  Blomfield's  notes  on  -/Es- 
chylus  are  equally  valuable  with  those  of  Mr  Porson  on  Euripi- 
des :  n«AA«v  yi  x«i  iu.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  resem- 
blance between  the  manner  of  the  disciple  and  that  of  the  master. 
The  resemblance  would  have  been  greater,  if  Mr  Blomfield  had 
not  confined  himself  much  more  strictly  than  Mr  Porson  to  the 
immediate  object  of  his  labours. 

It  is  probable,  that  those  persons  who  delight  in  literary  war- 
fare and  the  shedding  of  Christian  ink,  will  eagerly  explore  the 
pages  of  Mr  Blomfield's  edition,  with  the  intention  of  discover- 
ing in  what  manner  he  receives  the  castigation  which  has  been  so 
copiously  inflicted  upon  him  in  Mr  Butler's  pamphlet.  Perhaps 
many  6uch  persons  will  be  displeased,  when  they  discover,  that 
although  Mr  Butler's  name  recurs  continually  both  in  Mr  Blom- 
field's notes  and  his  glossary,  the  mention  of  it  is  generally  attend- 
ed with  approbation ;  and  in  no  instance,  if  our  observation  be 
correct,  with  petulance  or  asperity. 

Mr  Blomfield  has  not  annexed  a  Latin  translation  to  his  edi- 
tion, but  has  supplied  the  place  of  it  by  a  copious  glossary,  in 
which  almost  all  the  difficult  words  and  passages  are  interpreted 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  glossary  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  propriety,  have  been  called  an  explanatory  commentary ;  as 
the  words  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence  in  the  play.  Notwithstanding  a  few  omissions  and  re- 
dundancies, some  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  we  consider 
this  part  of  Mr  Blomfield's  work  as  extremely  valuable  5  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  the  imitation  of  it  to  all  future 
editors  of  single  Greek  plays.    Feeling,  as  we  profess  to  feel,  all 

ft  possible 
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possible  fc^pett  for  that  deportment  of  the  crated  art,  which  con- 
sists in  the  restoration  of  corrupted  passages,  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  metres,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  of  orthography 
and  syntax,  we  cannot  suppress  a  wish,  that  eminent  scholars 
would  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  la- 
bour of  mere  interpretation.  Most  of  the  Latin  classics  hare  al- 
ready received  sufficient  illustration}  but  the  remains  of  the 
Greek  writers  are  in  a  very  different  condition*  In  the  present 
-state  of  Greek  literature,  very  tolerable  scholars  may  read  the  bet* 
Greek  classics  in  the  best  editions,  assisted  by  the  best  .Latin  trans- 
lations, without  being  secure  from  the  danger  of  mistaking  the 
•ease  of  the  author  j  or,  at  least,  of  losing  the  force  and  spirit  of 
,  his  expression,  in  almost  every  page.  We  will  give  an  instance 
of  the  latter  sort  from  the  play  before  us.  When  the  nymphs, 
who  constitute  the  Chorus,  recommend  silence  and  submission  to 
Prometheus,  he  answers,  v.  936.  x^v,  i^wn^t,  J»rn  rW  ^*wrt' 
mtL  i  Now,  we  apprehend,  that  nineteen  schoolboys  out  of  twen- 
ty, would  either  translate  the  words,  **»  *c«Twr'  mJ,  him  who  ruia 
Jor  ever, — that  is  to  say,  Jupiter,  who  is  really  the  person  in  ques- 
tion i  or  would  join  <W  to  «£•»,  &c.  Stanley,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable learning,  took  the  line  iu  the  former  sense,  as  appears  by 
his  translation : — Cole,  invocaf  palpa  iitum  sternum  gubtrnatarem. 
The  real  sense  of  the  passage  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Butler, 
whose  observation  is  borrowed,  with  proper  acknowledgement,  bf 
Mr  Blomfield.  The  words,  **»  *#nwtr  «ii,  mean,  whoever  hap- 
pens to  be  in  power.  In  the  same  sense,  •*  *u  *f£*>*K,  an  expres- 
sion which  occurs  not  unfrequently,  means,  t/te  magistrates  for 
the  present  year  i  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  the  present  ministry*  ♦ 
Mr  Blomfield's  Latinity,  although  sufficiently  fluent,  and  en- 
tirely devoid  of  affectation,  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  deficient 
in  correctness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  that  he  frequently,  per- 
haps always,  uses  the  subjunctive  mood  after  etsi.  P.ii.  Etsi  sine 
nomine  edstoris  exierit.  P.  $6.  Etsi  a  StanUio  pratermiUatetr*  P.  45. 
Etsi  w***h  satis  frequens  sit.  P.  5$.  Etsi  iM*»f  in  hoc  loco  edi 
permiserit.  P.  72.  Etsi  i*  ^i  #v  vers  urn  clmudat.  P.  138.  Etsi 
Scholiast ts  Venet.  ad  11.  *.  34.  f/ateat,  &c.  This  construction  as 
common  enough  among  modern  authors,  and  not  without  exam- 
ple among  the  ancients ;  but  we  apprehend  the  use  of  the  indica- 
tive to  be  the  more  usual,  and,  consequently,  the  safer  method. 
In  the  course  of  this  article  we  shall  give  convincing  proof,  that 
we  do  not  aspire  to  the  character  of  purists  in  Latinity ;  *  and  we 

should 

*  In  return  for  this  modest  acknowledgement,  our  readers  will 

doubtless  do  us  the  justice  to  attribute  most  of  our  apparent  blunders 

to  the  indistinctness  of  our  handwriting,  and  the  carelessness  of  the 

*  i  compositor. 
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rfheutd  not  have  mentioned' the  subject  it  all,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  following  reason.  Mr  Blomfield,  if  he  survive  the  effects  of 
*  Ilfif  Butler's  indignation,  is  very  Kkely  to  rise  to  great  eminence  as 
U  classical  scholar,  and  to  excite  considerable  jealousy  in  the  souls 
Wf  htfc  unsuccessful  competitors  for  reputation*  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  guard  himself  as  much  as  possible  against 
their  attacks,  by  endeavouring  to  give  to  his  compositions  the  high- 
est degree  of  correctness  which  he  can  attain1.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  of  all  the  possible  defects  of  a  wrifef,  grammatical  er- 
rors are  the  lea3t  important,  the  soonest  detected,  and  the  last  for- 
gotten. Thousands4  of  readers  existi  who  ate  stone-blind  as  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  genius,  judgment,  learning,  sagacity,  taste, 
candour  and  ripht  reasoning,  but  possess  a  Lyncean  quickness  of 
vision  with  regard  to  false  concords  and  false  quantities.  We  re- 
dollect  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  a  work  of  a  very  popular  au- 
thor, the  reputation  of  which  was  jrreatly  diminished  by  a  itialici- 
ous  reviewer,  who  discovered  that  the  writer  had  frequently  fallen 
Into  the  colloquial  error  of  u3ing  the  active  verb,  To  lay,  instead 
6f  the  neuter  verb,  To  lye.  We  therefore  seriously  recommend 
to  Mr  Blomfield,  as  he  values  his  future  quiet,  to  ply  his  Tur- 
seflinus  hard,  while  his  faculties  are  ductile  and  tenacious.  He 
is  a  young  man,  and  cannot  possibly  be  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  elderly  gentlemen  encounter  in  learning  to  dance,  or  to 
irTttc  Latin. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  some  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  study  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas  is  incompatible  with  the 
cultivation  of  a  pure  Latin  style.  But  we  apprehend  that  this 
theory  has  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  David  Ruhnkenius.  Be- 
sides the  example  of  elegance  and  accuracy  which  that  illustrious 
scholar  exhibited  iw  his  own  writings,  it  is  well  known  that  he  re- 
published the  works  of  Muretus,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating, that  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  Burmannian  school 
was  not  the  onlv  modification  of  the  Litin  language  capable  of 
being  used  in  books  of  verbal  criticism.  In  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  Ruhnkenius,  Ernesti,  and  others,  a  considerable  ameli- 
oration has  been  effected  in  the  Latinity  of  the  Dutch  and  German 
scholars  of  the  last  and  present  generations.  Their  works,  in- 
deed, are  commonly  destitute  of  that  classical  air  which  pervades 
the  writings  of  almost  all  the  modern  Italian  scholars,  and  which 

vol.  xvix.  no.  33.  P  cannot 

compositor.  Should  any  of  Mr  Willison's  assistants  transform  scd 
into  scio,  or  primus  into  parvus,  we  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  part  of 
the  blame  attached  to  such  portentous  errors  ought  to  fall  upon  any 
of  our  own  body,  except  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  exercises 
the  functions  of  Editor.   * 
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cannot  be  acquired  by  mere  attention  to  grammatical  rules.  *  it 
is  chiefly  in  correctness  that  the  recent  philologers  of  Leyden  and 
Leipzig  excel  their  predecessors  at  the  distance  of  a  century; 
and,  in  this  respect,  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  i* 
very  considerable.  Part  of  it  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
gradual  disuse  of  that  convenient  patois,  which  formerly  perform-* 
ed  most  of  the  functions  of  a  living  language,  in  the  schools  and 
universities  of  the  north  of  Europe.  A  celebrated  critic,  in  whose 
opinion  we'do  not  altogether  concur,  has  attributed  the  correct- 
ness of  style  which  the  Italian  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
possessed,  in  a  great  measure  to  their  total  inability  to  converse 
in  any  language  except  their  own.  f 

As  we  have  alluded  to  Mr  Blomfield's  youth,  we  are  bound  to 
state,  in  justice  to  him,  that  we  have  discovered  no  symptom  of 
it  in  his  edition  of  the  Prometheus,  except  his  title  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  which  we  readily  admit  to  be  a  very  equivocal  one.  But 
all  doubt  of  the  fact  is  removed  by  Mr  Butler,  who,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  Mr  Blomfield,  professes  to  number  him  among  his  own 
private  friends,  and  has  urged  the  circumstance  of  his  juvenility 
again9t  him,  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  and  liveliness  ci 
fancy. 

We  now  proceed  to  execute  our  promise  of  comparing  Mr 
Blomfield's  text  of  the  Prometheus  with  that  of  the  Glasgow  e- 
dition.  This  task  we  shall  execute  with  c6nsiderable  minuteness. 
In  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  two  editions,  several 
passages  of  the  tragedy  have  occurred  to  us,  on  which  we  con- 
ceive that  we  can  throw  a  little  light.  We  shall  therefore  take, 
the  liberty  of  stating  our  opinion  respecting  part  of  them,  and 
of  assuming,  in  these  instances,  the  character  of  annotators,  in- 
stead 


*  Few  men,  in  all  probability,  have  studied  the  Latin  grammar 
with  more  attention  than  Richard  Johnson,  the  author  of  the  Gram- 
matical Commentaries,  and  Aristarchus  sfnti-Bentleiamis,  In  the  lat- 
ter work,  he  assures  die  reader,  that  seven  years'  severe  labour  is  not 
sufficient  to  master  the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  subjunctive 
nioqd.  He  does  not  inform  us  how  large  a  portion  of  his  own  life 
he  has  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and  dignified  style. 
Perhaps  some  conjecture  may  be  formed  from  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  lines  of  his  preface,  which  we  are  almost  asham- 
e  1  to  set  down.  Quae  aliisfortasse  stomachunt%  mi  hi  prqfecto  it//,  nisi 
risum  mover  it  f  perinde  reputanti,  utrwn  sursmi  isti,  an  deorsum  ere* 
pent.  If  Strada  had  adopted  this  elegant  phraseology,  Scioppius 
would  never  have  written  the  Infamia  Famiani.  •  ' 

f  See  Scioppius  de  StUo  ffi$toricof  p.  6t< 
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stead  of  that  of  reviewers.  *  As  this  subject  must  be  entirely 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  unlearned  reader,  we  do  not  conceive 
that  any  apology  will  be  required  for  our  having  drawn  up  the 
remaining  part  of  this  article  in  Latin.  The  following  strictures 
were  nearly  completed  before  we  conceived  the  intention  of  com* 
mumcating  them  to  the  world  through  the  channel  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  When  we  adopted  that  mode  of  publication, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  have  translated  our  remarks  into  English  ; 
but  we  were  induced  to  spare  ourselves  that  trouble,  by  the  con- 
sideration of  their  being  equally  intelligible,  and  rather  more  con- 
cise, in  their  present  form.  We  have  also  retained  the  use  of 
the  singular  number,  as  we  find  that  the  contrary  practice  has  not 
had  the  effect  of  protecting  us  from  the  suspicion  of  dividing  our 
force,  and  of  employing  only  a  single  reviewer  upon  each  of  our 
articles-  The  text,  it  will  be  remembered,  which  we  set  down 
at  the  head  of  each  remark,  is  that  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  which 
is  stated,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  been  printed  in  1794,  and  pub- 
.  lished  in  1806. 

Ver.  1.  X0**h  f*t*  ih  mXnpf  n*4fw  *ib*u  '£$  r%\w$*  B.  qui  cum 
Fonono  alteram  form  am  raro  adhibet,  nisi  ex  necessitate.  Uterque 
tamen  dedit  ut  vix*nt,  v.  496.  ««  »©«»,  v.  477.  us  k*vs9  v.  944.  et  alia 
fortasse.  Equidem  suspicor  Tragicos  nunquam  U  usurpasse,  nisi  ex 
licentia  poetica,  quam  in  septem  fabulis  vicies  tan  turn  sibi  permisit 
Sophocles. 

Ver.  2.  XjtvAgv  U  titur,  +  *£#™  us  lpip/xr.  "Afym*  ex  ipsius  Por- 
•oni  monitu  reposuit  B.  Quibus  argumentis  nitatur  haec  scriptura, 
in  Censura  nostra  ed.  Butlerianae  jam  dictum  est. 

Ver.  16.  Utitrtfi  o  mtttyxn  r£roi  (*<n  roXpxf  cypHn*  ■)*  i%u£nc£iif  y«Lg 
*mr$s  kiytvf  fitt^v.  Scribendum,  oytfui,  mutato  accento.  £;gs#tfV 
enim  aoristus  est.  Em^m^  dedit  B.  ipso  Porsono  auctore.  Ite- 
rum  adeuuda  Censura  ed.^  Butlerianae. 

Ver.  28.  TmvJ  kmi^m  tk  p*A*»0{***v  r^ivv.  '£*n}vg«  cod.  Medi- 
ceus.  Vera  scriptura,  ni  tailor,  est  nmv(««.  E«rip.  Hec.  476.  T</ 
mrrm9  *%**,  it  w*vpu%*  iy».  Idem  eeneu  non  dissimili  Iph.  Taur.  529. 
U^n  y*%  Urn  <rt,  rnX  twtvprlmi  fa*.    In  cert  u»  apud  Athen.  p.  336.  B. 

P  2  AfiKpv 

*  We  subjoin  a  few  readings  transcribed  from  the  margin  of  our 
copy  of  the  Glasgow  edition,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  preferable  to 
those  which  Mr  rorson  has  retained  in  the  text.  V.  93.  uUumtiu 
108.  fii£tvyf(«j.  177.  ******<•  181.  fgtfiri.  211.  *{*ir»7r««  267.5^- 
t«?  cL*rty*i.  275.  ruvra  rot.  395.  arfUtti  $i  reiv.  399.  ^ecK^vcisrrctKTtf 
«sr*  iovm.  431.  {^«TWh  433.  iyto^vrw.  495.  xucy.  601.  utnuet^. 
643.  mlrxvnpMt.  671.  xutokM^u  732.  BiWo^e's  r  i*eivvti<><if  734. 
vA<nf.  803.  r(v**t.  911 .  ix^m^v.  923.  UhctrcUv  i%  y»\.  926.  no 
y  *{%U9.  931.  irZi  y  •v%l  r*t&iu  934.  o  V  #Jj»  if  tut  v.  952.  rynU- 
tft*{  ru  972.  x*}  ei  y  »  Ttinw.  979.  tipti.  1023.  imiuiy*)  cum 
minim*  dutinctigne.     1024*  Kttetplflprm  f  Jt*{. 
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Mixgott  Ji  j&iltdv  Zfitr  tTxvfjirfau  %%id».  Andocidcs,  p.  75.  ed.  Reisk.  a 
Stanieio  allegatus:  E?rt  lft*s  %,$*  xyxth*  tpov  hrxv^to^xt.  Male  apud 
Hesychium  legitur  irafyxTtxi,  sed  gramaiatici,  opmor,  potius  quam 
librarii  vitio.  ftecte  a-roXxua-xt  interpretatar,  sed  postea  mediam  for- 
mara  saepius  confundit  cum  activa  ixxvpu,  quae  Atticis  non  videtur 
in  usu  fuisse.  Praesens  est  ixAv^catcuti,  neque  ipsum  in  Atticonmi 
scriptis  hodie  obvium. 

Ver.  39.  To  {©yyws?  T«i  3s*  Mr*  ?  $  cutXtx.  V.  793.  *H  xiftX  yst%  n 
ZvppotaTs  ix-airix ;  Omnes  edd.  ante  Porsonum  to  rvyyirlf  et  ri  ripfe- 
l*i%  praebent.  Quam  scripturain  post  breveni  vocalem  ubique  pnie- 
tulerim,  nisi  in  initio  versus,  et  ubi  altera  forma  metro  uc  '^saria  est. 
V.  495.  K#/Wij  Tt  x»\x  <rvy:<xXv'^rd'  xxi  fixx£cci  Porsonus  et  B.  ut  vul- 
go- 

Ver.  42.  *Ai/  y%  ih  rtMs  *vf  %*t  t^cws  *x?&;,  Haec  scrlptum 
Brunckio  debetur.  In  Aldina  xlu  n  )h  legitar.  Sed  omnc*  fere 
codd.  pro  t*  habent  n  vol  rot.  Scripsit  fortasse  Poeta:  A*>  */,  ri  %< 
wjAijf  av  Koci  ttxtrtv*  *\i»<  j  Saltern  non  de  nihilo  ef-t,  quod  in  initio  se- 
narii  *ht  per  diphthongum  scriptu.n  habent  vulgati  libri. 

Ver.  49.  Attxvt  f  VK^xyJa  **A«»  6u4rt  K6i(>xvu*.  '£Aiv0*£0$  y*£  *vrtf 
irri  wAij»  A*o*.  Quid  in  animo  habu(?rit  Porsonus,  ineertum  est.  Ni- 
hil mutant  libri.  Atre^rhii  copjectura,  ir><*h,  ne  Graeca  quidem 
est.  Sed  erit  fortasse  qui  cum  Stanieio  conji  iat  sx^tfj,  hac  sigmfi- 
catione:  Ntdia  co*t  litio  ab  aertimnis  libera,  wader  summum  imperi- 
um,  quo  .iohts  potitur  Jupit/r.  Quae  verba  non  male  Vdlcani  de  sua 
eonditione  querimoniis  respondent.  Vocen:  autem  ix*%9itf9  quod  per 
ixiroto;  recte  explicat  L'?sy chins,  apud  Tragifcos  non  reperi*  quieo- 
dem  sensu  ky$uvn  usmpunt. 

Ver.  51.  "Eywtat,  f  ts;V3i  xoiXin  ettruitttv  %%•».  "Eyri/KU,  kmi  r«Dr¥ 
el}}*  B.  ex  ingenio.  Facillor  emendandi  ratio  erat,  roieZi  r  oti&r. 
Sed  malim,  deleta  coptda :  "£y>#*«*  roie/f  ov$it  ivrwruv  s%*.  De  da- 
tivo  t«<t/3j,  vide  ad  v.  234. 

Ver.  85.  irtoiuyvpa)?  o%  tixtpfiii  U^ouvitzx  RxXovrtv*  «Jro»  yk%  ei  Ju 
TVpounQiuef  ''Otm  t%ox»  rn?$  exxvAir^m  tv^ijj.  Vide  an  scribendom, 
ecMv  yu%  <r\  2*7  5rgo^*ij^;'*j>  fere  Ut  infra  4G8.  ^  Twaetrrw  p.nyjvi*puzT  f£ir>»« 
t«A*;  B^iTor^j',  «vro;  #iJx  l^a  er^iTU ,  «r«  Tijj  >vv  rroc^evrn;  nnptins  xvm*~ 
>.xye*. 

Ver.  99»  nJi  «-««  frtyfv*  Xfii  rt^uxra  tM  fotruXxt.  Ti($ix  Aldus 
et  Robortellus,  cum  y^erisque  codd.  Alteram  scripturam  metri  gra- 
tia inveetam  esse  susplcor.  Nam  r^tfx,  non  r:^uecTxf  hoc  sensu  pie- 
rumque  adhibet  noster,  Sic  infra  I  S3.  Tfx  Ton  rSifo  «w  %»i  n  -ri^- 
fxec  KiXvxifT  'Eriiuv.  '257.  0-J3'  \tth  c$Xw  riqtx  e*o<  T^oxv'fityov.  623. 
Ttytx  rni  if*~K  x-^dtn*  754.  Nwf  $  ovbii  irri  r\^tut  ,ttoi  ir^xtiuiyof  hlo%$»*. 
827-  n^a;  «yro  J*  f<e«/  naitx  rZi  TXsuniu:Ts/f.  10CJ5.  To/ovm  fttyfiv  t:^~ 
l*«  ^r<  xgofriixx.  Hinc  ribstro  loco  malim  :  x^>i  ts«&«  tou**}>  i-xtTuk*** 
Vulgata  tamen  defendi  potest  e.  v.  70 1.  qncm  suo  loco  citavi. 

Ver.  116.  f  egoVwTd?,  ^ /S^oriio?,  ^  xvc^xum-  Veterem  scripturani 
$UrrvU9  post  Burneium  revoeavit  B.  Nollem  factum.  Infra  v.  279. 
*£xi7tyorvTev  contra  omnes  libros  rcponendum  monuit  Bentleius  ad 
"^alariu  p.  HO.     Ver.  500.  hom™  et  mox  002.  Xx^irrvroi  codd, 

et 
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•et  edd.  fere  omnes,  metro  utrobique  pusumdato.  Ceterum  Porsoni 
obelus  ad  v.  761.  hujus  tabulae  respicere  videtur :  Oetgr«v,  9  fiprust ; 

Ver.  122.  Tit*  A*«*  «6vAi»  iirti%iive-iv.  Mulini  uVo^oW*?.  Ant^u 
habet  Noster  Eum.  316,  uypu  Soph.  Aj.  .5'*!.  o^*  Ei.  16tf.  oix^ 
Kl.  313.  Ionicam  formain  accepisse  \idtntur  librarh  ex  Horn*  11.  1. 
884.  'A>tgi$  iZctysivo-t  aw  tTiroic-t  xa.1  o%-v$t.  Agnoscit  earn  tinien 
Hesychius  a  Stanleio  indicRtiur*:  ZWotyjiZc-u.  UT-xc^ivorrc^  «**  n^vws-t. 
Apud  Eurip.  Med.  42!>.  vulgo  legitur  vy.nta-at  pro  up*cZ;cny  nee  nui- 
ta\it  Porsonus.  Pro  infinitivo  verbi  vunvuv  acctpit  inlerpres  Latinus, 
qui  verrit  celebrare.  Apud  Nostrum  infra  G1C.  noXilfumt  mutuvit  B. 
Apud  Soph.  Trach.  617.  pro  rtZrcti  legtr.dum  c-olrxt. 

Ver.  4  4-0.  Asgg&rr'j  -j*  ie**?^'  C'k>  oiTf/.y  cr^fioTr^rasrij  T>?«-Si  Qvrayws 
rxtfrsA«<;  tt  «*{•;?  <Pgot/g4F  i^ijAd*  lyjuw*  Multi  libri  lathrh  p  Jiabcnt 
minus  numerose  quidem,  nee  tain  en  metro  prorsiu*  petsunalato,  modo 
1i:m?  versus  aliter  distribuas.  Pronomiuu  in  hi'Ju*uicdi  locutie-nibus 
valde  frcquentant  Tragici,  ut  Noster  supra  92.  '  ic:<r*i  ft  cut  x^s  Qi*i 
%£vyj»  ins.  Et  in  fine  fabulae  1002.  'Lcc^ui  p  &$  'uc2iKx  nlo-yp.  &i%yj- 
I4T1  (a\  tiurf  ex  conjeetura  reposuit  B. 

Ver.    14*6.      S«»  &jK*?  M«3ctwij    nrrgf./f   irp*TM.vcCivof£f.v69f    Touc-Y  aCuUtULV- 

r^nctc-t  Xvftetifr,  Kecte  B.  uc-tiova-at.,  et  intra  511.  $^*ou<>*  pro  t>*£«o- 
p«n».  Deinde  raulti  libri  xir^t,  quod  vulgatne  script  urae  pracll-ro, 
nequcnte  scilicet  Xvp*t$.  Sic  infra  967.  rfit  XxTpOur  wii^.  Undo 
Mostro  loco  malim  etiam  rijX  pro  raicV. 

Ver.    152.      Ei  y*{  ft   vsri  yiH*,   n{0lF  t  'A /icy   Tew  riK^oiyi£«y^  ti{  «;n- 

ti*  *AA#*  T«iff-V  imyttu.  Ni£*s»  0*  'A?3d»  Tuniebus,  unde  rccte  B.  y«^^ty 
I*  Allow.  Mox  pars  codicum  *y$/w*,  quod  reeepit  B.  nmtus  simili 
loco  infra  175.  w^h  «i  t£  ayy**  Aser^S*  yjt\*vy.  Vide  an  scribenduni, 
hrfUU  *Avta>?  'Ay^/wj  xi>u*<r«f,  Ut  SUpra  60.  "A^cc^if  ijit  y  aXity  dvaviXv- 
r*s.  Deinde  plerique  libri  o»j  ^VfTi  ^oy,  quod  sidvo  metro  retincri 
poterat,  licet  aliter  sentiat  Butlerus.  ^ed  sequeutia  verba,  ^n  ns 
«AX*?,  suspicor  esse  corrupta.  Nulla  enira  causa  eraj',  quare  mor- 
tales,  quorum  maximus  benefactor  essct  Prometheus,  ex  ejus  malis 
gaudium  perciperent.  De  diis  solis  eum  locutum  esse  osteoidit  Chori 
reqKinsum  v.  159.  li%  S$\  tXu«k«^*o;  0i«Ii  «t»  t«S'  i-riycte*.  Malim 
igitur,  «;  pnirett  66*  M/Jut  «tAA*<.  .Ultimo  versu  nonimlli  libri  g^<- 
>*y»j#fr,  wr«yiyii^tt,  et  inytyMjt.  Seribendum  sine  praepositione,  t«o-3' 
tytynht.  Eurip.  Hec.  279.  T«iwtij  ytyrM,  KKirtX*6*pMi  m>*xw.  Aristoph. 
V'ehp.  612.  Tour*™  iyu  yu>vp*t.  Adde  quod  ytyt^  pa^sim  Jegitur 
apud  Tragicos,  y>}^  vtiro  nusquam,  quod  seiam,  nisi  apud  Nostrum 
Choeph.  770.  "AvvyJ*  oi7«y  T*%trrci  yufaycy\  ^^i>/. 

Ver.  157.  Nw  ?  «/^^ov  xtvvyft  i  r*X*i  *£^^o?$  f«*/^«^Tw  «Ir*^ar. 
Pars  codicum,  nominatim  quatuor  e  quinque  Regiia  apud  Vauville- 
Hum,  *i*vyft*  «  **>*<.  Unde  repono,  xiivyp*  rtixxf,  deleto  articulo, 
qui  rectius  abesU  Aide  hujus  fabulae  v.  108,  4C>8. 
-  fVr.  163.  Ojjufr*  ayvtyvTrrt,*  *Un  Metri  gratia  rt&pvHs  tonjecit 
Pauwius.  Cui  a^sentior.  Nam  longe  melius  clieitur  «ci  i»^'.4et>«  quwu 
«ii  tipHH*    fAi#  cum  partieipio  aoristi  raro  conjungitur. 

P  3  JVr 
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Ver.  1 82.  Ac3mc  *f*  yxt  *p$}  rutf  rv%xts.  A&i*  V  pro  iSut  y«{  post 
Burneium  B.  ex  ipsius  Forsoni  emendatione.  Sed  fortasse  nihil 
mutandum.     Vide  ad  v.  163. 

Ver.  208.  Clldtr  apcyfiu  irfig  fiixt  ti  itmerut.  *Ajct«^tfi  B.  Quam 
gcripturan)  in  plerisque  hujus  formae  adverbiis  adhibendam  cense  t, 
ego  vero  in  omnibus.  Exemplis  ab  eo  citatis  adde  Archilochum, 
apud  Apollonium  ad  calcem  Maittairii  de  Dialectis  p.  455.  *Apto4i 
y*t  ft  xdfAxxt  du  2i2u%*{44f.     Vulgo  }iti£o/titv.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.   1251* 

*ATTXXTl  Xtlodft  OXXfTVOt  6>$  0^91*0*14. 

Ver,  234.  Kai  runt,  oiiiis  xni&xivi  -xXtt  tpov.  Imo,  Ktti  roicto. 
Passim  pcrmutautur  wrtt  et  T6i<ril\  Eurip.  Med.  1294.  rA$  U  }•- 
purit,  i  rx  }f/i>'  u^yxTpit^  Mn^uec  ruff  J*»  8  p\^ivrKKit  $vyy ;  ubi  reTo-tt  ha- 
bent  Lascaris  et  Aldus,  ?*wVJi  y  codd.  ut  videtur,  meliores.  Idem 
Heracl.  146.  'Et  roia-i^  xvto7$  -roic-if  se-rxftw  Xtytu;,  Scribendum,  h  ru- 
nt ccvTdjs  rotTiX,  ut  apud  Soph.  Ant.  1076.  'Et   T*iw  xirreis  rueii  A*p- 

6*fXt  X*X*7(. 

Ver,  239.  ©njTai/?  3'  It  mxt«  irpQlpitdf,  t6vt»«  tu;£Kf  Ot5*  j)$<*0»i'  «£- 
Tdff  «AA*  xrnX%»$  r£iJ'  ippiSio-pxt,  Znu  Svc-KXttf  6ix.  Ad  haec  B.  'E» 
«*r*  x^^um*.  Misertus.  Neque  hnnc  neque  similem  pkrasin  alibi  w- 
disse  memini,  Non  valdc  dissimilia  habet  Eurip.  Hec.  806.  Txur  *Zv 
h  «trx&  &&***>  miiThtri  pu  Conferendum  etiam  Tyrtaeanum  iflud, 
Our  tit  p*n<r*Jpnt,  ovt  \t  A*ya  xti^x  rttu'nt,  Ubi  rtiupw  ex  Platone  re* 
ponunt  nonnulli,  licet  activam  formam  exemplis  coniirmarit  Klotzius 
p,  68.  retinueritque  Porsonus  ad  Med.  512.  Deinde  pro  *aa*  amAf**, 
scribendum  *aa^  »«Ai*$.  Ita  Noster  Chooph.  240.  Kxi  rfc  rvhirm  *nXt*s 
iptmropv.  Simili  vitio  laborant  libri  vulgati  in  A  gam.  1355.  ubi  pro 
fUi£  kxttxa\u  legerira  pd^x  Xx*x%u.  Sed  nestio  an  pro  wjAtSj  Scriben- 
dum tnxw*  retracto  accentu.  Ionicae  formae,  sunt  Ixwios,  ixi*p*?, 
mAf«$,  Atticae  tXutof,  tXnpvt,  vuA*V  Noster  supra  42.  *Au  y%  £}  *%>*{ 
rv  x*i  ifdcws  crAJa>ff.  Eurip.  Cycl.  368.  NflA^ff  o  rXxpvt.  Apud  Soph. 
CEd.  Tyr.  180.  plurale  nxix  dactylus  est.  Vulgo  quidem  legitur 
apud  eundem  Ant.  1197.  Y\3iet  W  xxpt,  it?  ikut*  mA«$  Kvtwirxgxxrw 
raipx  n*Xvwx4Vf  irt.     Sed  suspicor  Tragicum  scripsisse  tnXiw, 

Ver,   261.      *AAA«i  tecum  pi?   M$8&utt,   *0\&>t   y   iKXvctt  tyru  Ttttl.    VA- 

0Xut  omnes  editore^  ante  B.  praeter  Aldum,  qui  a^A«»  (sjc)  habet. 
vA0Adv  ex  multis  codd.  reposult  B.  Sed  rcspexis^e  vidcntur  Hbrarii 
ad  v.  257.  Oi>y  io-rtt  ufix«v  r'^tAn  rot  ir^txu pivot,  "a&xm  igitur  retineo. 
Infra  751.  *H  llvTxvrss  civ  r#i»$  ipovs  UdXovs  <P;pot$* 

Ver,  263.  'EXvp^cv,  ctt^  ^t^tivat  ?|a»  7rwx  "E^«,  ^ra^xttut,  tcv&trut  rt 
•)*  r*vf  xxk®',  Tl(>#fra*TX$.  ty<w  ol  txZ&  XTrxtr  ^Ttrrxpnt,  tExvt  hcmt  nftet^ 
tw,  owt  a^Topxt.  ll.tpdrvt  omnes  libri,  quod  in u tare  nolim.  Tt^xypx- 
rmt  tamen  habet  Eurip.  Heracl.  110.  KxXyov  h  y  Qu  icpxypxrvt  l^ut 
ico$x,  EuZivxixs  rvx,<vr*  tk  *pu*oiQ$,  Apud  Nostrum  infra  970.  fluc- 
tuant libri  inter  irnpxn  et  vyLytutri.  Nc  inancret  anapaestus  in  tertle 
versu,  rat  Kutevf  xie&fro-ciT  ex  emendatione  Stanleii  Heathiique  rece- 
pit  B. ,  Neque  adversari  videtur  Porsonus.  Malim  tamen,  deleto 
pronouiine,  tZ  11  ruv?  x-xxW  n-riTrupnt.  Quae  seriptura  etiam  senten- 
tiae  melius  conveniL  Quis  enim  nescit  quoties  iJ,  xxXti^  vxpx,  rx- 
Qmtf  ct  similia,  verbis  ejus  significationis,  cujus  est  iTtrrxpxty  prae- 
%antur  ? 

Ver. 
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Ver.  368.  Ov  fmt  rt  irutcut  y  *oftn*  t«mm«-#  fit  K*rur%T*iU(r44u  trfe 
wir^tcH  Tt}*{rUtfi  Tv%ltr  Ipftov  t«i/J*  ayttrtttf  Ktlytv.  Haec  verba  plus 
una  menda  laborare  videntur.  Haud  facile  crediderim  Tragicum 
r*uurt  dicturum  fuisse,  cum  eadem  opera  scribere  posset  rumtTit.  De 
hac  re  plura  vide  ad  v.  906.  Deinde  pi  prorsus'  supervacaneum  est, 
et  pro  Tv%orr  malim  rvy^at.     Ita  Aristoph.  Plut.  114.  oluxt  yk^  •Jfiai, 

\vt  $$S  }'  tiprtrctt,   TtfynK   *x*AX*{i»  ft  Tr,%  6$Pc\p,ttc<;,  BxQut   7r6t*ret{. 

Hinc  apud  nostrum  T««e«r/3i  et  rv%»t  repono.  Erunt  etiam  qui  ma- 
lint,  *-(«;  inryw,  vtiet^if.  Sed  vulgatam  6atis  defendit  sfmilis  locutio, 
wpt  irirpttt  vy»Aoxftytr«*f  V.  4.  > 

Ver.  272.  nA*  Si  /8*<r««.  Sic  libri  omnes,  quibuscum  consentit 
Eustathius  p.  153.  34.  monente  B.  Cum  vero  hoc  adverbium  a  ne- 
mine  veterum  agnoscatur,  scribcndum  puto  iritii,  quod  eodem  sensu 
passim  occurrit.  Vide  nostrum  Prom.  748.  Theb.  434.  Eum.  263. 
482.  656.   Soph;  El.  747.   Eurip.  Or.  1433.  1440.      Idem  valet  *£f 

wtim. 

Ver.  274.  Ihikrii  fut,  WftcJj,  vvfixt^rvrt  T«?  tvt  fuytvtri.  V.  1058. 
Ili/fov.  v*<p*  y*{  mvyjkt  &*p«zr*'Uf'  I'bicunque  apud  Tragicos  per 
metrum  fieri  possit,  auctor  sim  ut  pro  irtttw  et  Wto-lt  rescribatur 
mhv  et  x-titrtu  Hanc  formam  apud  nostrum  priore  loco  probabili- 
orem  reddit  alter  imperativus  wuv*w*Tt.  Neque  quidquam  in  hac 
re  librorum  nuctoritati  tribuendum.  Infra  333.  it/roti?  habet  Aldus 
in  fine  senarii.  V.  562.  *u$#t  pro  *•<#<*>,  ex  cod.  Mediceo  enotatum 
video. 

Ver.  282.  Xht)  tJJi  *i>*.  Verbum  mxS  in  Glossario  praetermi- 
•it  B.  Male  accedo  vertit  Stanleius.  Futurum  est  a  xia*£*,  ut 
fa  a  fiJtitp.  Legitur  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1060.  Phil.  1150. 
El.  497.  Alteram  formam  *-iA«f<r*  praetulit  Euripides.  Vide  Or. 
1684.    Iph.  Taur.  886.   Hel.361.   El.  1332. 

Ver.  325.  K«/  tvt  ty»  flit  vfu,  xeti  mt^da%ftm9  'E«fc»  ivtvpttt,  rmt&i  r 
uxZrett  iritvn  Distinctionem  post  %lt*(i*i  delevit  B.  Sed  vcreor  ut 
Graecum  sit,  xu^mvofuu  Ut  Ivi*(hu>  quamvis  rccte  apud  nostrates  di- 
catur,  I  tvill  try  if  I  am  able. 

Ver.  337.  'Oyutfunt  3t  pt%c^i*{  ec*ri<ncao>t<.  MniotftMt  ft  irrurrdwys 
B.  ex  utroque  cod.  Cantabrigicnsi. 

Ver.  347.  Ov  Jjfr',  imt  ft*  %*l  xteriyinrtv  rv%m  Tt/^evr  "ArXxtrtf. 
Malim  **t  ttMrtytirw.  Articulum  ex  ingenio,  ut  videtur,  invexit  Por- 
sonus.  Caetcrum  male  Jratris  tut  Stanleius.  Tota  enim  haec  pr^t 
quae  vulgo  Oceano  tribuitur,  manifesto  Prometheo  continuanda  est. 

Ver.  353.  'Eauervyxff'gitm  frps  fit'ut  %u%evpnt*t  Tvfmwc  Sovpt,  Trim 
•$  Htrim  Su7f.  'Eic*T*yK*e*ft  B.  quod  verum  videtur.  Script!  libri 
UmT*trtuUp*4f  habent.  Altero  versu  «W#«  pro  x«r#?  •*  repraesentat, 
ex.  emendatione  Gaisfbrdii,  quam  probavit  Porsonus.  Nonnulli  libri, 
saltern  Regius  2782.  apud  Vauvillerium  et  Barocciamis  apud  Stan* 
Iciuro,  #;  Taw  exhibent.  Quae  scriptura  prepfus  ad  Gaisfbrdianam 
aocedit.  Nam  -**$  pro  tk  positum  alicubi  vidisse  memmi.  Deinde 
multa  scriptorum  loca  e  schedis  Porsoni  indicat  B.  in  quae  ™*  perpe- 
ram  a  librariis  invectum  sit.  Quamquam  fatendum  est,  nonnihil  de 
ti  sentential  ablatum  iri,  si  a  nostra  loco  ejiciatur.    Emendabat  Elm- 
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skills  ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  1082.  T»p#?,  mww  irr*  ibfimi  $<*•*.  fed 
recte  monet  B.  vocem  Sriw  pro  tibrariorum  additaraento  vix  baberi 
posse.  Minoris  sunt  ponderis  quae  ad  Elmsleii  de  accusative  T»?«Mt 
monitum  respondet  B.  Apud  Eurjp.  Here  1272.  unde  *{fr*p«r«»t 
Tvl»»«t  attulit  B.  rngwy**  legendum  conjecerat  Elmsleius,  cujus  sen* 
teniae  favet  Noster  Agam.  879.  T^nr»(utr^  rat  T^vm^  htntpf.  Ne- 
que  enim  tribus  cdrporibus,  sed  centum  capitibus  instruct  us  erat  Ty- 
phon.  Vide,  si  tanti  est,  interpretes,  praecipue  Lacerdam,  ad  Vir» 
gilianum  illud,  Et forma  tricorporis  umbrae,  2En.  VI.  289. 

Ver.  S69.  TiJ<  k*Muk*iwu  £<KiA<«f  f  Atvg*?  yu**.  Malim  cum  Ro- 
boctello,  Aug***  yu«$.  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  58.  «  Si  *-Aikm»  yww.  Eurip. 
ijeracl.  839.  w  'Afytuo  yvu». 

Ver.  384?.  *£«  /*i  f  rn*h  w  pirt?  row.  Aldinam  scripturam  t*3i 
*nf  «Vy  revocavit  B.  Consentiunt  cod.  Mediceus  ab'ique  nonnulli. 
Similem  diversitatem  in  ^Bliani  fragmento  apud  Suidam  e  Porsoni 
schedis  enotavit  B.  Longe  frequentior  apud  Tragicos  est  accusativi 
usus,  atque  ideo  tutior  videtur  Porsoni  scriptura,  quam  primus  re- 
praesentavit  Turnebus.     Nee  tamen  alteram  abjudicare  ausim. 

Ver.  404.  'X^n^n^MHt  3wT<r»  To  in  wap;  iwctwt*  toy^x**.  V.  413. 
MsyMtorrmw  viin  TlipMrt  r^ytUftfWi  &>jjt«.  Haec  ad  Heatbii  men- 
tern  constituit  Porsonus.  Pleraeque  edd*  ru%  *•«$*  $*k  )h****h  ha- 
bent  Mclior  est  Robortelli  scriptura,  $*w>  r*it  vrdpt  SwWw,  quam 
repraesentant  omnes  fere  codd.  nisi  quod  inter  tdmrtt,  iumtwu,  iA»- 
xrvrif  et  ii&iixtiu  fluctuant.  0mj$  t«*V  x#e,f  ivitUvvru  dedit  B.  et  in 
tmtistropho  «••»*  revocavit,  quod*habent  plerique  codd.  et  edd.  Ver- 
bum  compositum  ulbuxwfu  legitur  apud  Soph.  CEd.  CoL  48.  Eurip. 
Ale  1.52.  Bacch.  47. 

Ver.  416.  n«^wr,  p#x*<  *f{irr*.  M*£«*  multi  libri  et  ScboL 
Recepit  B.  laudato  Soph.  Aj.  365.  T«»  i»  3«/««  *r$ww  ?*>%** -  Mihi 
quidem  magis  arridet  vulgata,  modo  ^*#*<  pro  secundo  casu  accipia- 
lur. 

Fer.  420.  *A  {*£<#*  r'  «{***  **#«*,  *74fK{i|itw  5'  *?  vrixicft*  Kuvxmtbw 
in\ot*  p'tffmu,  A«7»f  o-rpmrof,  *£tMrg«g«jr<  flp/**f  tv  uiyyuu*;.  Cum  tota 
Chori  oratio  in  maris  Euxini  accolis  recensendis  verse tur,  jure  mi- 
rantur  interpretes,  unde  haec  Arabiae  mentio.  Nonnulli  ad  emeu- 
dationem  confugiunt,  quorum  conjecturas  memo  rare  supersedeo.  Ma- 
gis placet  Butleri  sententia,  qui  ostandere  conatur,  nomen  Arabiae 
latius  olim  quam  vulgo  creditur  patuisse.  8ed  nolim  hanc  qnae- 
stionem  ninus  curiose  tractare.  Nam  verisiraile  est  iEscbylum  Geo- 
graphiae  nihilo  peritiorem  fuisse  Tragico  nostrate,  qui  oram  Bohe- 
roiae  maritimam  memorat.  Unum  moneo,  delendam  esse  copulam 
post  i^tx^nf4.yot,  quae  metro  simul  et  sententiae  nonnihil  obest.  Nemo, 
opinor,  de  hac  emendatione  dubitabit,  qui  integrum  Poetae  locum 
adibit,  t  unde  superior  a  desmnta  sunt. 

Ver*  4e25*     Afwv  in  tr^oo-h*  *AAo  it  *-#>•*(  Autcifr  exafunrMme  T#- 

Si  woAiJiL  fruT*<  wr&urraZu*     *£»  reww  B.    poM  BurneiuttW  .    Mex  «#*- 

^tnr$4ir4H  ex  emendatione  Stanleii,   uno  cod.  consentient^.     Citat 
v«  148.  T#yr)'  «2*p*iT*itT*iri  kip***    Deinde  i>nw  poat  Honwsn- 
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Hum  et  Bttrmmmi.  Fostremo  >*r»<t  kinii^u  cum  cadd.  tantum  non 
omnibus.  Ceterum  Iiaec  et  sequeniia  in  strophen  et  antistrophum 
distribuere  canalus  est  Hermannus.*  (Jul  quidem  hactenus  asscntior, 
ut  credam  revera  aatiatrophica  ease.  Scripturam  ab  eo  propositam 
parum  saaus  sit  qui  probet* 

Vtr.  448.  Ti?  f$cuc^h^iv9  "Efvgdv  thin  T*rr*,  ttevrt  irXittvft?*  A&* 
put  wpruX*u(  *!**»>  •v  \u\miqyiwr  -Ktfr*£v;gi$  $  «Wew?.  Omnes  fere  CO* 
dices  m  fmx^ti  fti*,  quod  nescio  an  praeferendum  vulgfctae  scriptib- 
rae.  Eodem  fere  sensu  verba  w  p**^*  $Ut  usurpat  noster  infra  5S& 
*h3w  «  dxegeaAutK  Tit  /*<•*{•»  n/wo  /9/o*  £Ajr«r/.  Deinde  *«l'r<  a-A^tft^iif 
ex  ipsius  Porjoni  enaendatione  est,  nam  x«v?s  habent  omnes  Itbri. 
Cui  scripturae  quid  objici  possit  non  video,  cum  simillima  passim  le- 
gantox.  Jta  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  972.  o«  e^n  fi^umai  «■*  yi>t$\t*v$  jrctrw, 
Oi  ft*c{*s  **%**>  ***'  #yivnr*{  rir  5«  t'bi  #vV<  contra  omnes  libros  de- 
dit  Brunckius.  Idem  Ant.  249.  Ot»  «£'.-  exsi  «/*£  tin  rev  ytftfa  ?> 
tlXJiypy  •£  $**&Ai);  *xW©Aj»*  rrt/?A}f  Si  yij  Ke/  ^»«f,  *{?-£  *v&  eriyatftw- 
^tsrt  Tp%*Un9j  *AA*  iicupus  ov%y*rns  rt*  h*  Ita  uistinguendum.  Eurip. 
Or.  41.  "Q»  apt*  *!«*«  Jw*  iipK  &i%*ro,  Ov  Atvr^'  i3*xf  #ffl>T/,  %Xetiibt*t  V 
tmtt  KfvQiUf,  *r*t  pet »  roft*  ««t^«r#jf  »ic#v,  vFp$(>#Y  dux^t  u,  Et  mox  46w 
v£$#£i  d\vAfyf«  t*£§  ^«W^'  *f**f  exiyms,  Mk  frv^t  &%tc6xi,  p%n  T^eripmut 
ca*  Miir{«KT»M3vT«K.  Ubi  fortasse  legendum,  juqSt  *pr$#rur,  licet  re- 
ceptae  iavere  videatur  noster  Choc  ph.  289.  tun  r*U  tcmtois  oirt  k{*ts- 
$H  P*P*  EJmu  pmmc%ut,  #v  quMrirov'btv  h&bf,  B»pt#r  r  untidy*?*  cv%  «**- 
ftinp  *vT{*i  Mjjw  2ix*r&mt.  3  #£n  <rvAAw<r  iW.  Ita  fere  legendus  vide- 
tur  iste  locus,  nisi  quod  maliro,  fap**  X  iTii^ytn.  Sirperioribus  adde 
£dirip.  Or.  1086.  M«0'  tup*  put  2i%aurc  xteprtput  fft^ov,  Mh  Xttfsur^i  xtfn^t 
C  r  iyef  ir£i&tvf  wort,  'EXiv6iy»r«4  Tdt/^ov,  ^•^yrat/ut  <rt.  Med.  1S4H. 
aO$  •vrt  XtKT{*>*  myxpm  btiptpun>  Ov  **t$Us,  «t>V  Sp«<r«  x^f^f^*^>jr, 
c£{*»  sepwrvr  %*•%*$,  mxx*  d%-»Xt<ru.  NuS(juam  autem,  si  bene  memi- 
ni,  post  •£&  aut  ^t  le^itur  #t)  ant  ^»     Vide  ad  v.  477. 

Ver.  4(>0.  M»^»jy  5  *w«(rrfc»r  cMv^Mtlrd^'  f  i^ydrtf,  'E^yttrtf  omnes 
codd.  hodierni,  sed  l^mv  Stobaeus  LXX1X.  p.  468.  Gc^n.  LXXXL 
p.  541.  (JroL  quod  post  Brunckium  recepit  B.  Hcsychius :  'Epymtn, 
IK  %***!*.  i^yartK,  ifyevrm*,  i$^mx*n^*ft  i{ytlrtf,  irx**  Si  T*ftiu$  i  'Ahif* 
fAi^f  (sic  cod.).  'E^yo^rmw.  «w  «ri»  mWA«»  tyettmrteu  l\)fiteriora  ka 
refmgo:  I1d^<i  }i  "Zufu^H  n  'A$m*  t.  Ai.  (f{y*'>»s  Aty«r««),  t'<  t^ymvrtx*. 
k*}  igyUwt,  m  rh  iriir)**  Ipotowntu  Ceteruin  spud  B.  in  Notis  pro 
l.ycumbcn  scribendum  Ncoimten. 

Ver,  475.  T«i  Amitc^  ^iu  *Air*t/c-<<,  5#»u</<rti  tAm?  Oi«j  ri%vct{  rt  kxI 
ttXttf  IfUio-uft^u  Multi  codd.  jmm  pro  /k«v,  quod  non  tome  re  referen- 
dum esse  monuit  Vauvillerius.  Deinde  interpungendum  post  x^ror, 
at  ordo  sit,  xAu#vr«r  ♦JWf  «*#««*«  Maiim  etinm  «^  ri^»«?  yt%  ut  m  Theb. 
6^8.  At{*  t«?  «tvr«u  *J*C  x«^//»nt«r,  fr^Aw  Oi*;  y*  *^«Ta«  iu«/  x*Tt\>%ntti  *v- 
yj*t.  itipvq  vero  pro  3aA#v;  praebent  ICobortellos  aliique  muki,  quos 
nierito  seeutus  est  B. 

Vtr.  477.  Ti  ^W  ^iyfVT**,  %tn$  tit  *U*f  ?r«r«#,  OAc  Jr  irA^i^  #^ir, 
«di  fi^mrtf^tf  Ov  )^*rri»,  «v3J  9W«t»*,  <«AA«  (p*0U<tx*y  X^uat  xxn<rKi\\frr4, 
*fb  f  ty*»  r^/nv  w£iii{«*^#rm  ifiru>»  mtwrtuirm*,  Ah  rag  kvk<rxt  f  ija^v- 

n»mi  wrtuj.      Magna*  iatcr  intorpretos  cootroversiatf  excitavit  vox 

5  ir/rr#r. 
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wt#w.  Fleriqne  a  *Jt*  derivant,  ut  tit  poculentum,  -quod  Graecis  est 
s^T^Mr.  Alii  ir«rwt  conjiciunt  ex  Theocriteo  illo>  *%X  {y^irm,  typ 
2mG,  #v3*  tsrwmrrw.  Sed  utraque  interpretatio  postulare  videtur  ut 
pro  «v  ^imr  rescribatur  «£t  ^<m>,  quod  per  metrura  non  licet. 
Equidem  dao  tantum  raedicarainum  genera  hie  recenperi  puto,  inter- 
na scilicet  et  externa.  Ilia  fy*r$ptc,  haec  #$<rr*  vocat  Poeta.  Quod 
si  verum  est,  scribendum  e  nonnullis  libris,  *Zx%  fy*vtp$t,  Ov  x^cw, 
de  qua  constructione  satis  dixi  ad  v.  448.  Verba  autera  «£i  *r«rw»  ita 
fere  interpretanda  puto :  Neqne  carta  spes  salmis.  Hirrop  At)*>,  cer- 
ium exitium  dixit  Eurip.  Bacch.  1155*  Fateor  interpretationem  jam 
memoratam  non  earn  esse  quae  ex  omni  parte  mihi  placeat.  .  Vulgata 
tamen  prorsos  absurda  est.  Versu  sequente  nonnulli  libri  *•{/>  y  iy*, 
quod  recepit  B.  Deinde  ig«pi&mu  Aldus  et  pars  codicum.  Nescio 
an  rectius. 

Vcr.  487-  Yttf^tnvyjn  rt  wrir<w  ******  *xi0{«f  LuLfiT,  •Tnwf  n  $f 
(iW  <pitrtt,  E  v* tvpft  ti,  x«i  ^Miir«y  qrnM**E;g«tfa>'  <xarr»j»  aut/  «•$  «AA«A«trf 
mrtf  *£%t{*i  ts  **i  o-n^y^^*  *«/  rvnipttu.  Matim,  «jt<vk  yt  *t£i«j  Qurtw, 
lM^t>(  rt.  Ewwpvf  habent  plenque  libri.  Altera  scripture  prae- 
ter  necessitatem  a  correctore  invecta  est.  Manifesto  repetendum  )*» 
mpr*  a  Buperioribus.  Deinde  nescio  an  roagis  Atticum  esset,  <£«vr 
iuurrf.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1379.  JUei  **&**£**,  *•  pf^*  W«^#(  torero. 
Ibid.  1422.  n^«rr«v  fit*  #J?  m^i  *A}jttCt*469  n?  'iyjkM  rvautu  buLr$p$  - 
Flut.  784.  NvrT«v0*i  y«f,  **i  pxmrt  ramxni^UM,  ' Er^uxutft im  au**T«c  t»- 
ju*f  rtt*.  Eupolts  apud  Pollucem  X-  161.  OixcZrt  )  itUl  u  r^unt 
mrnh&u*  Otxnf*  %%»*  Vjuctth.  Aliter  Noster  Pers.  155.  O^nl*  5  «*{#• 
vnrtuf,  *Zkmtt*  *rtt*  QtXaff  To  myjumvn*.  %vqn  Evnc^'  aK-trip^apum, 
Atfmrat  ^#>»£v£.  Mox  apud  Nostrum  *•$«$  «aaji*m(  tacite  dedit  Pau- 
wius,  operarum,  opinor,  vitio.  Quae  quidem  scriptura  Vauvillcrio 
fraudi  fecit,  qui  earn  serio  refellit.  Ita  quoque  legendum  conjecit 
Wakefieldius,  quern  hituisse  videtur  emendationera  suam  a  typograpbo 
Batavo  jam  occupatam  esae.     Ultimo  versu  recte  B.  {vu2{j«<,  et  iufra 

865.  xrutm  Jt*iv»o  pro  KTUfeu  rt/wwi. 

Vcr.  503.  O  i>lu<;,  crcttp'  f  «i)«,  p*  fUr*f  QXttrm  Six**.  Codd.  qui- 
4am  rJp'  •#$',  «  jui»  habent  Sed  rectius  abest  ii.  Quid  signiiicet 
Porsoni  obelus,  adhuc  incertnm  est. 

Ver,  519.  T«*r*  «iw  ctr  «w  *%Au*9  pink  X$mi{u*  T*Zr  •v%  it  «»  irvl«M 
tres  codd.  quos  post  Brunckiura  secutus  est  B.  IVlaliro,  si  consent!* 
rent  libri :  Tovr*  #JJt*  «f  ix*-v6*t;  uJtrt  Xtirupi. 

Ver.  544.  Z»»m»  y*r  ci  rppi&t  l5<«  yM»/ufi  «&*  Owtrevf  ^y*'*  n^«- 
p^tv.  '£p  f%W  yw^t  B.  Praepoeitionem  metri  gratia  addidit  Bur- 
Beius. 

Ver.  550.  'OA*ye^«i^f.  Recte  «A<y<^^«p/«^  B.  et  mox  565.  ««rA*- 
%U<;  pro  **x*jUk.  Intra  tamen  592.  'Im^ik  retinuit,  ubi  veram  scri- 
pturam  'w^w^  exhibet  cod.  Medkeus. 

Fi?r.  565.  t«k  ****xmt  \  n«ir«iV  iAixi^  Fluctuant  codd.  inter 
wMyAwVy  *-•«**,  vrMm^  et  T0triii.  Tantum  non  omnes  passivum  *tex? 
habent.  Stephani  emendationera,  wn*  r  ixUu,  recepit  B.  Sed  per 
totam  fer.e  fabulam  r*<^,  m^tur*;,  x^er^,  9ro»»«  et  similia  plurali 
iramero  usurpat  Poeta.  Nee  quidquam  in  vulgata  .scriptura  inesi 
quod  reprehendi  possit* 

,    Vtr. 
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Vet.  569.  Xp'u  rt(  mv  p*  r«A*t?«»  Hrr^*  RcpOBe,  fu  f£r  rtiXmrn*, 
Mt  versus  sit  senarius  syllaba  minor.  Articulus,  quern  agnoscunt  codd. 
nonnuHi,  e  plerisque  expulit  simiiitudo  literarum  TAN  et  TAA.  Man 
sit  tamen  infra  574*.  'AAA*  fi%  rip  ruXmum*  c{  \npn  o-ig**  «•  r.  L 

Ver.  516.  '¥**  it  «*f4*A«rraf  itAtS  &**?.  Haec  verba  strophen 
inchoant,  antistrophum  vera  v.  596.  niHt  %ftfi  *i>  jt#t{<*  &•?*  «*%**  -, 
Quod  nemini,  quantum  scio,  adhuc  animadversum  est.  Nihil  est  in 
antistropho  quod  auperioribus  versibus  568—575.  respondeat.  Quo 
minus  autem  quidquam  excidisse  putes,  obstant  quatuor  senarii  591 
*— 594*.  qui  cum  initio  antistrophi  arctissime  cohaerent.  Ceterum  de 
verauum  divisione  judicium  raeum  non  interpono. 

Ver.  577.  *I*  J*,  wm  *•♦*,  IT*  *•#  ir«r  *%  p  *yvn  T*A«rA*y*T«<  f 
**«>«.  Haec  e  inultis  codd.  ita  constituit  B,  *l»,  i*,  towm,  *-**-«,  XUf 
P  ttyeve-t  ri)X<xA4(yxr«4  icXxtxt.  Ut  strophe  cum  antistropho  conveniat, 
repone :  '[*,  t*  irlxu.  rQ  wiirt,  wk  p  *yvr$  rnXurXaw  xXcinti.  His 
respondent :    T*i  «g«  p\  2  r*A«f»  T«»  iwAtMWwgo  *)'  snrri^ai  *-£#«<• 

Ver.  579.  T/  *w  fc\  S  K^im  mu,  rl  *■•«,  T/  «*rt  rawo-y.  Secun- 
dum ri  *vn  post  Branckium  bene  delevit  B. 

Ver.   584.,    n^i  (pAiJ«r,  4  £0#fJ  *«AtnJ*»,  if   Utnun   ht*m  iot  £#gar. 

Scribendum  puto,  «rt^/  ^i  ?*«{•».  -Mox  male  B.  *-«mW<>. 

Ver.  587.  *Ahi*  fx\  T*XvirX*yKr*t  nrXmtat  TiyvpHUULrn*,  Vcterem 
scripturam  «&p  frustra  defendere  conatur  Butlerus  Epist.  p.  SO.  At- 
tici  cnim  fi  et  }  nunquam  geminant.  Deinde  metri  gratia  restituenda 
Aldina  scripture  m\»**at$t  *-a«mw,  qua  etiam  de  causa  supra  578. 
rnXtxXttfi  itXetfm  dedimus.  Similia  sunt  w  &*t|  imam  apud  Soph. 
Ant  23.  xXik  ttWAit«rTf^»  ibid.  502.  *••?*  *wf  AoV#w  apud  Eurip.  Phocn." 
154S.  et  alia  passim.     Denique  repone  ytyvfiHUmr  cum  elisionc. 

Frr.  590.  KAvt^  ^•flr^^iy^e  t**  f  /3«wtt{*  *w$li>«» ;  Haec  puellae 
continuanda  sunt,  nisi  antistrophica,  3^'«,  f{*£i  v*  iv<rw)U**  a-ofliip, 
Choro  tribucre  mavis.  Recte  autem  <p0iypi*  pro  *r«V?tftw««  Robot- 
tellus,  non  iraprobante  B.  Quid  velit  Porsoni  obelus  ante  /3*wu^», 
equidem  conjicere  nequeo. 

Ver.  597.  Tar  TaA*ur*{«f  &  irvpm  *{4w4{m<i  Repone  irirufi*  cum 
Butlero  e  tribus  codd.     Eadem  scripturme  divenkas  supra  293. 

Vei\  598.  0«o-{tvt«>  &  »«r»r  *v*fm*m.  Scribendum  cum  BuUcro 
5»<rvro  n,  minima  distinctione  post  w^ri^mt  adhibita.  At  pro  «  pri- 
mus invexit  Turnebus. 

r<?r.  600.  Kirrgwi  (&wT#Ai##<r«f.  Male  B.  xut^*h«  Ceterum  suspi- 
cione  laborat  Qtrrxteunr  sectmda  producta. 

Fer.  602.      A*£poe-rvT$f   t}X&or,  ' ETixomrt  ft&icnt  itqiurm.      Scriben- 

dum  >jt£pcrvrtf.  Post  ^a^»  vero  deesse  videtur  vox  disyllaba,  cui 
respondeat  rv^uf  v.  583.  Deinde  male  Porsonus  inxmm  f*&unu 
Pejor  apud  B.  scriptura,  i*-«rr«<w  ^n^toiy.  Recte  wtUrun  fuOin 
omnes  ante  Person  urn. 

Ver.  605.  "AAAd  p*i  r«^5$  Ti*^j^*»  •r<  ^'  wmppnu  n«tiuV9  T/f/oi 
^*  t/  (pd^uaMoi  wow»>  Ae/{»t,  tJjri^  «7rtf«.  Nonnulli  libri  t/  ^m  %^i 
habent,  quod  metro  adversattir.  Alii  rip*  x&*  Utraque  scripture 
librariorum  emendaturientium  ingenio  tribuenda  videtur.    Post  ™M$ 
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plene  distingucndum  est.  Delude  conjicio  Tragicum  acripftifse : 
•T/  p>%XFt>  T^  ^c  Qfr***9  wcvt  0u£or,  uin^  urQa.  Mn-^a.^  autent  et  ^^*5 
forum  magis  quani  significatione  inter  se  difterunt.  Mnx»%  apud  Ka- 
sti-um  legitur  Again.  207.  Suppl.  399.  60*2.  utz*;  Agnm.  2.  et  apud 
Eurip.  Androm.  537.  Utrumque  non  male  per  xt^a*?*  cxplicari 
potest,  quo  sensu  saepe  occurrit  cpgnata  vox  f*j%<*y4,  ut,  fai%at*  x*- 

Ver.  6S0.  Mn  puv  «T£dx*i$«v  paawf  *(■  #j  qui  yAiot*.  NcLvrrtv  g  a;  Ifft 
Turnebus  pro  var.  lect.  nan  iraprobante,  ut  videtur,  Por^no.  MS**- 
rai  ^  x«^oi  anonymus  apud  B.  MjJim,  [**c-<w*$  £  W  yAv*t/.  Ita  feie 
Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  104..  Ei  ^*  &**  t*  /uutta*  %%w.  Euripu  Hec  1 12J.  *va& 
*;*waw',  «aa*  pt^ewf.     Incertus  Rhc#.  849.  «  J*  (tii'Qa&s  n#0aw$,  «^ 

JVr.  6J58.  *f2$  T*cxott>*MrMt  xa9r#2t>£Spl**  tv%*$*  K*Toovpt<r&ai  post 
multos  codices  et  Brunckium  B.  Quae  scripture  etiara  siae  codicuro 
auctoritate  reponenda  crat. 

Ver.  646.  'An  yet^  tyut  i*w%(u  Trete&ptptu.  n«Mvyu«;*<  cod.  Ran  CO- 
neti,  cjuod  Horoencuin  est,  IhAdvptsva*  ex  uao  cod.  dedjt  B.  Vide 
Ei.  rip.  Or.  1269.  Ale.  30-   Aribtoph.  A  v.  181.  ab  eo  aUe,gatos, 

Ver.  643.  VQ  p:y  tvixipur  xe'^u.  'EvW^aij  unus  cod.  cum  eci  Ro- 
bortelli,  uncle  tZda:pcv  dedit  B.  Verum  cum  Attici  promiscue  Z  rAii- 
pvt  et  i  T\%fMv  dixerint,  nolim  vulgatam  scripturam.  contra  orones  fere 
codices  mutare.  Imo,  si  utraque  lectio  pari  auctoritate  nitereUur, 
▼ulgatam,  ut  paullo  exquisitiorem,  praeferrem. 

Ver.  65&.  'O  S'  'ig  f*  llf#^  hmtfI  A«u2a?hh  Trvnnvf  Gtor{i*-$v$  ?«AAi>. 
Melior  est  altera  scriptuia,  kutti  Anytime,  quara  repraesentaut  niulti 
scripti  et  Lupressi.  Ita  Eurip.  El.  1343.  Zru%  \x  'Aftji^r.  Ubi  Qon- 
auleudus  Barnesius. 

Ver.  662.  tHxw  5'  *rayy':XXcrn{  ttitXfropwf  Xgnruoi>$,  *cr*p*><;  2ve- 
MftTctz  t*  tignf&inus,  IWalim  #fr«yyiAAoTt$.  Altero  virsu  Ktnycti*;  non- 
nulli  codd.  et  Robortellus.     Recepit  B. 

Ver.  663.  Kfi  fivt  &A««,  «rvg*rir«ir  tx  A*»j  p,o>M*  Ki^xvih,  o*  ir£»  c£««- 
eroHru  ytvos*  Haec  pendent  a  superioribus  flufe  agAft.  Quod  cum  ita 
•it,  par  urn  video  quomodo  sententiae  conveniat  poMtt,  quod  non  ven- 
turum  esse,  sed  vrnisse  significeL  Reponendura  igitur  puto,  irt^*»y*» 
«?  A<oj  ftc^tlf  Kt^cviif.  Quam  mutationem  vel  ex  hac  fabula  stab il ire 
possum.  Nam  v.  618.  ubi  recte  edidit  Porsonus,  a«?  ytt^  a?  tvUm  u*vy 
Furnebus  et  sequentium  plerique  w«r  y«^  iKicvfaU  ««y  rtpraesentaraiit. 
Alterum  exempjum  praebet  Noster  lVrs.  450.  lErtafci*  vip*u  r*vc$, 
•Trm>  or**  nuv  <P6ct{itTts  irfpi  wf«r  he,a-0^§mro9  KW»»<t>  (ktuju**  Pors.) 
H>x,uz»T<>y  ,eaau/f*»  fT{#TM.  Ubi  #t*»  ante  optativum  i***^**™  soloecum 
est.  Scribe nd urn  igitur,  W  he  nm.  Const ructio  autem  k*  p*M7t  pro 
futuro  u«xu<r$tu  occurrit  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  305.  <I»«#t^  ym^,  u  **} 
fin  xXuUf  rm  *yy*A»f,  Xlifi^twtf  *{ur  arriiriu^iv,  izlvci*  Mojjt  i>  iX0th 
rcZ^t  rtu  varJtpUT**,  Et  r»v$  urxAtrxq  Attic*,  ptaGoriif  tv,  Krttvttifiir,  %  y»j 
f  vyeiiw  ixTriu^cupri*.  Deiiique  longe  melius  dicitur  A*o?  xi^«t/w>  quam 
ix  A<o?  *f^«v><j'r.  NoFter  supra  ^72.  K«iWf^  xf^«v»«  Z«r«(  >:y^«x^^r*^. 
Sic  Am  *t$*vihs  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1502.  vrvgpips  3t»v  xi^»v»«c» 
ibid.  1658.  xt^vwi  Am«  El.  823.  et  alia  pasaim. 

Ver. 
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Ver.  ^T7.  tt  tree*  *^W  tvVw«f  n  Kz^h/**  put,  a^ij??  *f*  <txpv  r% 
Pars  codienm  K^^^s/^,  scd  altera  scripture  forfci«se  r^xyixur^x  e>t. 
Vide  omnino  quid  cle  Ktyy^&uxw  et  Kt^xuats-tt  dixcrit  Valckcnarius 
ad  Ph'KJii.  1397.  a  B.  ad  nostrum  locum  aUegatus.  Obiter  enieridan- 
dus  ILrOiMiiu^^in  Ki^^i^i}!  Kctt  irx^u  nt;  *Attik^  K5»xwJ«s  «yyj«e  Xj- 
ysrx:,  T^  r^sC%ua,<;  x*afit*?.tK<;  tyoyret.  w$  xxi  Zd^axXjjs  rrs^i  T.J:  xxtrxvtt'j- 
•t-Vflj  ?>jrir,  'l£0v$  T%!txv$  u  %t?&fJK  *i%%**9  ifaftTTxrxt.  Sdibo  :  *I2?  **/ 
2a?oxX4$  wi£/  rns  &MTXvpv*':rn  $ttTti  'Uifc,  T{a;g£f  >jcAs'?ji;  *:££»«*  s{*w- 
rrarecu  Qui  senariua  man'festo  ex  satyrica  fibula  dc^unttus  est,  atque 
adco  ex  Inacho,  quam  sjxtyvicam  ftiisse  post  Hcmsterhusiutu  Toupi* 
umque  monuit  Brunckiiw:  i)i  inde  apud  Nostrum  A!£^.  axw  n  ha- 
betit  Aldus  et  Robortellus,  seu  kxem  omnes  t'cvc  codd.  A^us*  n  x^v» 
ex  emer! cl.it: one  Canteri  recepit  B.  appositis  Scholiastae  verbis :  K*i 
irps  Tht  Af^v^v  rn*  mfyi.9.  Citat  CttttDl  At^vtttx  taccxrx  et  At£t*{  vi#{  ex 
Eurip.  I'lioen.  127.  tU6. 

I  er.  68!.  'At^.;/,^;  3*  xvr$f  tt\$noi*$  ptapt  T«w  %**  Axurntfrtf* 
Nihil  mut^t  libri,  pra^ter  cod.  Solden.  qui  p~o  «fPr;£«6»  rW/rjr  ha* 
ber,  moiu  i*c  Gaistbrdio  ad  I-L^aest.  p.  2fc3.  C2  :«n  q'lidtni  scri- 
pturain  e  glossemate  oiUm  pcto,  licet  alitei  senti.it  </ai'>b~dius,  a 
cuj  w  sentrntia  »r.  *!^s  discedo  *  Airpt<r%Mtnr»',  5'  uifrtlttt  xvrr'  p^f 
dedit  K.  e  xntdis  Ponsoulanis.  Equideai  nullus  dubito  quill  i'^n}.^ 
scribe  ldiim  sit.  vulg  ito  vo  nbulorum  ordhrc  scrvato.  Hunc  forn^rlk 
agnoscit  Hesvcbuis :  'a ?•*?»*.  *>f*tVt ;,  .>•!»*».  Favet  etiam  analopia. 
l»t  enim  ex  ««/,  ;.',ey,  et  r'ia  fjrmautur  */*&«.  p*iliiu;  et  pjj'3*©*,  ita  ex 
*#»»  fit  «*-.. '£;©$,  q«'.v>d  neseio  an  nusquam  not'ie  occwrrat,  praeter- 
quani  ;)pvul  Hoy'Si^n.  (  ommun^n  serij'*uratii,  praeter  Nostrum 
hoc  loco,  Iiabet  A'ristoph.  Tnesm.  127.  ubi  p*?tru*u  iacertum  est. 

Ver.  693.  "lar  la,  u*T{*  p'i***  r£<p£t*\  ua^tZc-ji  ir**\i  ^ol,.  Male 
nico  quidem  jiutlcio,  aliernm  ;»p«  rlelevit  H.  '^miinant  o*>  tkn  libri 
•praeter  ed.  Kobortelli.     Mux  maiiin  cum  qiiib  jsdam  libris,  ir-l*"*?*. 

Ver.  699.  T«y  t-^iV  yi  %{****' Hiirtcrf  lpt§v  r«^*.  'li»w--;e-^  recti!  B. 
mutato  spiritu. 

Ver.  704*.  £v  3*,  *Ir<^fi*t  mt^a*,  t«u*  ia»y;  Aoyat??  Qvuv  G«x\  ** 
«e»  xiqpxr  UuJJn  ehv.  Lv  r'  !^.  e  inulti«t  libris  ct  Stcn?iano  By/.antinou 
Jlecte,  ni  failt^r.  Deiude  t^-j*  pars  codiciim.  I)e  qua  scriptura  vide 
ad  v.  99, 

J'irT.  711.  Of;  it*  rr:X./?=jv,  «XX*  *]•  liXwrT**  5i;  weJflf^  X(/«t:«v«  f.ty* 
•e/o-ir  icTtp 5*  #f :.-<.  NoTM»*illi  libri  p»'0  «-^3.«;  <>«-r  ^t  hah;r.4  aJii^in- 
z-*3«<.      Hinc   c'aijicio  i  :i^  »   rn<^!ra  qui   It^rcit,  /:Xa'  aXity ;».%,  y 

vto    X?(«m'r*    fa-::'irtr.        (^'lid     CCIl^UP.'it     P->I1  H'l^     intvjtiipi     t-'f. 

Altero  vr-^u  c.-,,^i r'u-^o  ;;«;«wv;r4n  postulnrc'videtur,  metro  n*m- 
ente.     Malim  i^itur  i»-re^. 

IVr.  715.  'a -*;»».  »a.  ;  *»,  c":  TP«VxXsc<rn»;  2'«c.'.  Tmb,  t^'  --«■;.*:  tbi* 
Recte  flr>.*ft;,*v  p'>^i  r«»rv»mum  dedit  H.  buju.t  .;!?mlnc  v.  K9c>.  ubi  »mi  .:* 
fere  libri  cr>.^r0<.^  Iki!k  nt.  Apvd  S(-;>li.  Aj.  i^-3  1.  re-re  vul^o  '  •/:  :r 
iTX*r«,-.  et  <irAc:raF  <*.  "d  lairip.  Here.  M!»{*.  1  line*  emendui  »bi$ 
NrKter  Earn.  5:*.  'p.^/ieev^  ^  »y  ™*X*err*rj-;  ^t/r«^4«^-*>.  !-v  £  <::/t'-i.-  >.- 
Cstirf  3t;r^<x«  3ra».  A»i-?  *',7.Vi  //«/.'♦.'.•' v  \crt:t  .wt;ci!i'ius,  qua*!  hi  m% 
Njrr»torig  e*»jt,  Furiuruin  so»f*Miun  uoo  licluiu  ct  -'i«*:-d:it>an  c  -  •,  *  •:! 

lei'uia. 
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▼erum.  Repone,  $v  *-A*™<n  qui  occessvm  prohihent^  diria  $ciltcet  et 
tremendis.  Hesychius  inter  uxxtt^x  et  nxxroywtw:  ITAjmW*  «-*«#>- 
inxxwrtL     Scribe  ad  um  xXutx  ex  ordlne  literarim, 

Ver.  723.  *£;g4{«(ff0f  pxir/iTi,  fmr^vtx  n»».  N*vrxw*  B.  Edidit  ill 
hac  labula  Akkis  *-.&jr;*  v.  6.  y^^nA**-*  355.  p<?»?«jr  365.  Quae  po- 
stea  mutarunt  Stephanas  et  Cahterus.  Para  codicura  (iuytfrt  v.  462. 
*\x*i<r%¥  773.  His  exceptis,  coram  unem  for  *ia»n  satiri  constanter  ser- 
vant 8cripti  et  impressi. 

Ver.  731.  Eireat.  V.  749.  iWwkJ.  V  949.  mvfo&rr.  Omnia 
divisim  B. 

Ver.  741.    *l*  u.i  ^*.  i  V  i'  I     Sic  B.  *<*'  ^  ?».  ?,  it 

Fer.  760.  IT{«£  r«y  rlexivct  ckh7CT£X  ruXntiovrx* ;  At/To$  *•£«$  xyrtv 
xtt«£gaW  jbotovfMcratK  Malim  cum  tribui  codd.  *•$*?  *vr#?  *ytt5.  Sic 
infra  919.  ToTtr  icaXxirTnp  tvv  Tx^xcrxtvx^iTUt  '£*-'  xurtg  xvvf.  Ubi  «t/r«f 
fcr  ocyr*  dedit  Robortelfus  Agam.  845.  Tots  r  xvtU  ccvtcv  icvii**™  &+%*/• 
ffrou.  Sopll.  CEd.  CoL  929.  2v  3*  a^iier  ovx  cZrxi  #ir%v9Uf  toXip  Th?  hv- 
ret  xirt&v. 

Ver.  765.  T/  3'  iVm*  j  «v  y«£  pjjroi  ctu2xr&<ti  raiu  To'Ji  Robortellus 
et  pars  codicum,  quos  secutus  est  B.  ipso  Porsono,  ut  videtur,  pro- 
ban  te. 

J  t*r.  768.  OCy  s<rrir  xvrS  rSfsrS'  tfxorr^*^  rv%nt ;  Ov  9«r«>  «■##*  -J* 
iyay  ecv  be  3w-<tM>p  Xvfn$.     Inter  ir^tv  at  iyvy>  w^if  iyvy  oi»9  et  vXtt*  tymy 

*\  fluctuant  libri,  quorum  alii  x*$»,  alii  Xvfas  exhibent.  Sed  exqui- 
sitius  vidctur  At>0«*,  quod  praetuiit  Porsonus,  scilicet  ut  Prometbei 
sormonein  abrumpat  subita  Jussi  interrogatio,  T<$  our  o  Xvron  r  iew, 
ItwTH  bios  i  Versum  ita  constituit  B.  OO  Sirr*,  ?r$j»  **  iy*y  cct  U  )tr- 
fxvr  xriw,  satis  ingenio&e.  Ad  emendationem  suam  confirmandam, 
nonnulla  scriptorum  loca  citat,  quae  «>  geminatum  exhibeant.  Quibus 
adde  Arktoph.  Nub.  782.  fT4A«<.  *m'f.  *v*  ur  hitUmf*  xr  «r  m.  Sed 
proculdubio  lallitur  juvenis  doctisstmus.  *xAj»  geininatum  cum  indica- 
tivo  et  optativo  saepissime,  cum  subjunctivo  nunquam  conjungunt  At- 
tici.  Verbi  gratia,  recte  dicas,  owe. «» tint  u>,  non  dixlssem,  cvk  &» 
t'xiip  **>  non  dicrrem,  male  t^U  *v  uxh  *i,  priusquam  direro,  U  *» 
tfxij  x\9  quiennque  dixerit.  Quod  ad  nostrum  locum  attinet,  scriptura 
quam  retiautt  Porsonus,  praeter  metri  defectum,  eo  etiam  nomine  vi- 
tiotmm  est,  quod  inasitato  ordine  vocabula  collocat.  Nihil  enim  inter 
x^i»  et  hp  interponi  debet,  nisi  particula.  Cum  cod.  Mediceus,  om- 
nium, ut  videtur,  praestantissiraus,  aliique  duo  %-xitr  *t*y  *>  exhibeant, 
suspicor  Tragi  cum  scripsisse,  Ou  3«r«,  *M*  ry**y*  or*»  hriu**  Xviea 
(aut  Av*i).     TlXn9  $rxr  habet  Noster  supra  25$.  Ovx  *aa*  y  $Hi»9 

tX|»  crxt  xtt'tm  )«tjf.      Soph.  EL  29S.   T*s^  tJvo^^M,   srAif  oixt   xXvn  r*Mf 

"hJcit  *o^irn»».  Nee  .minus  bene  d.citur  3w**wf  Av5«^  quam  U  aurpmu 
Noster  infra  100r».  Avrxi  m  hruif  rxytu  Ceteru*u  Cratini  senarius, 
quern  in  Annotationibus  citat  B.  ita  fere  legendus  videtur :  "eJ«  [nj 
flrjr ^('>;f<F  »ri  r.j  itjjf.r'  Itto^-^v.  Scriptura  a  B.  proposita  •«  ^y  th 
•»;<*r\  vix  masjis  Atvica  e_t  quam  Lit  rtf  t^|««r#.  Yel  ^u  «-«^f^H»  m 
«e*  t<;  ivJuTd",  vol  i*f<  r-i^i^rt»  «r#  t.«  iyj«ir«  dicendum  e*L 

IVr.  777.  J>6U.    Ainu    Avm  utrobiqui*  B.     Cm  absent  tor.     Semel 

Untuiu 
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tantum  apud  Sophoclem  hur  exhibet  Aldus  in  (Ed.  Tyr.  1280.  ubi 
multi  codices,  fortasse  plerique,  recte  $t>«7>  praebent. 

Ver.  781.  T*vr«r  rv  r*i*  f*ii  if?!,  w  V  Ifui  %Aq»  Gvrku  SiAipwr, 
(a?  vufUirrA  A©y*t*.  ,  Certissime  repono,  pm?  urtfU^K  xlyv.  Sensu* 
est :  Mil  *rifutoyn  npms  r*Z  <rov  xlyv.  Ne  nobis  deneges  narrationem 
quam  pethnus.  Ita  (Edtpus  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  49.  n^  tfr  9uh9  £ 
{««,  f&n  p  irtf**riK  Taw)*  *Xtmt,  *t  v\  irparpic*  (p^uTtcu  Respondet 
hospes :  l^^i,  xcvx  *t^m$  i*  y  qUv  <pxn7.  Adde  ejusdera  fabulae 
1278.  1278.  Gild.  Tyr.  789.  In  his  omnibus  «tW£m»  vel  mrtfuf  *■•#»* 
nullum  responsum  dare  significat.  Quod  ad  genitivum  Aoyw  attinet, 
conferri  potest  Theb.  1021.  ubi  artff?  £«?«{«*,  carentemjunerey  dixit 
Poeta.  ' 

Ver.  790.  n$#*  «mA^*  QX*y*w*<  «Aj*rr<Ciif.  Recte  ?A»y£*Wf  B. 
De  qua  scriptura  consulenda  Censura  ed.  Butlerianae,  ejusque  Epi* 
itola  p.  32. 

Ver,  800.  Teio&r*  fnkt  rw  wr«  tyw(<*t  A*y#.  *AAAij»  J*  «x#vrt»  J»- 
rxig*  3 i«g*«r.  T«4«vr«  et  roo-dur*  rarissime  apud  Tragicos  occurrunt. 
Quod  si  animadvertisset  Brunckius,  apud  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  790.  uM 
recte  vulgo  legitur,  XUus  \*%ui  t*c-ovt*i,  hUtntt  piw,  rmZr*  y  ex 
emendatione  Valckenarii  non  reposuisset.  Apud  Nostrum  duo  codd. 
Toi*Zr$f  fMf  r»i  habcnt,  T*e»r*r  (uLi  cat  alii  duo  et  Aldus.  » Suspioor 
Poetam  r«dvr#»  tt  <r$i  scripsisse.  4>^«w^»  autem  recte  quod  vites  inter- 
prctatur  Stanleius  in  auctario  Commentarii. 

Ver*  804.  O/  x^vr^vrn  Ohctuaf  »^pi  tap*  IIA*vr*F*f  wl^tv.  II«V«p 
RobortelluB  et  pars  codicum.     Kccepit  B. 

Ver.  806.  Tn\*vS*t  h  ynv  "Hj«*  KiXatwh  ^vA#t,  «i  «•£•;  nXUv  HttUmn 
wnyx/i.  Vide  an  lt*g.*ndum  sit  y?$,  ut  sit  n\*v£t  yfc  <pvXf,  quemad- 
modcHn  in  initio  tabulae  yjws  -njA»t^##?  nil**  dictum  est.  Ita  quoque 
ym.%  fr%ctT*t  reir$t  V.  418.   ireXif  ir%*rn  yfi*fH  V.  8  fc5. 

Ver.  b28.  'E^rw  y*$  *Afcf  *■$«?  M«A«vi  f  J^**)*,  Tn'»  t  mhtUmvm 
mppi  A*$»njr.  Txxt^x  recepit  B.  ex  ipsius  Poraoni  conjecture  ad  Or* 
324.  Cum  autem  y*VfS*>,  auctore  Stephano  Byzantino,  t*  *-g}?  rug 
•pc«<?  c»  TaAtt  xijx<#>  signiticet,  bcripturani  a  B.  repraesentatam  ita  ver- 
tit  Butlerus  Epibt.  p.  S8.  The  tittle  back-yards  behind  the  houses  of 
the  Molossians.  Sed  reliqua  Stephani  verba  neglexit  \ir  festivita* 
mus:  "Osn^  tt  T{uytx*i  3i«  «3fl  ^>«w/  £**i£«rrK.  Unde  satis  Nostro 
adxtruitnr  uuis  vocls  y*^«.     Nee  tamen  prorsus  absurdum  esset, 

/Vr.  832.  *T^'  *t  vv  Xxpwpti  iMvdif  «i>otT^'*s  I7{«#Try»ftv#uf  j  A^ 
«Aii»9  3*fc*t^  f  ><!AA#yr  iri^',  ti  t#»?<  •^•mHw  ct  r<.  Aldus  et  non- 
nulli  codd.  Xrtcfai  r#fh  habcnt.  Alii  tnritu  rSt  X.  Hanc  script u ram 
praebet  cod.  llanconeti,  quod  idco  moneo,  quoniam  vulgataro  ex  in- 
genio,  ut  videtur,  dedit  Turnebus.  Vcrsum  ita  rcpresentat  B.  MiA- 
A»»ff-'  trur$*r  rit  d$  irpTTtfim  n  -n.  Posteriora  verba  3*i  ^sc«u  posita 
cca^et,  Iiac  scilicet  aigniticatione ;  Qttin  et  hisce  oracidis  graium  alt- 
quid  [aliquod~]  iioi  iiierat.  (*uue  quidem  interpretatio  neque  mini 
magnopere  placet,  neque  ca  inoliorem  excogitare  possum. 

Ver.  847-  'Erravt^  en  n  Zty?  viforn  ytQpivt,  'ExatyZi  *r*£u  %n»s 
«*f  S*y#r  uifK    LvMhfui  lx  r^y  A«oj  \  ytmu*T0i  T:\ui  KiXMtnv    Es-aC*?. 

Epaphum 
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Epaphum  e  Jo  vis  tactu  natum  esse  docet  Noster  Suppl.  318.  Kx) 
Ziv$  y  ipxTTttf  %u$t  Qtrvu  yon*.     Consentit  alter  Schol.  ad  nostrum 

locum  :  rtrrniutT*f  Art*  Xiyu  sri^i  tiK  **&$*{•  *lrn,  y*$  xrr}  rxituxrt 
fy*irtf,  Uinc  recte  ymu**#T*r,  quod  agnoecunt  «omnes  libri,  defen- 
dunt  Vauvillerius  aiiique.  Sed  cum  verba  t*-«^»>  **/  $ty*v  ali*>  non 
ad  'u*t>t<ifx,  sed  ad  tyxbfwx  vcl  tale  quid  pertineant,  verisimile  est  aut 
nonnihil  post  '{pppix  intercidkise,  aut  verba  'Ew*#*»  xrxfiu  gu^i  %*X 
&7«f  pout  ab  entdito  librario  in  margine  apposita,  dcmum  m  textum 
irrepsisse.  Quae  quidem  sententia  tbrrasse  verior  est.  Non  enim 
necessarium  erat  ut  Prometheus,  cujus  pernio  paullo  xhtypxr^rrt^ 
est,  rem  spectatoribus  satis  notam  perspkue  loni  aperiret*  Displicet 
etiam  in  hoc  senario  subita  temporum  mutatio,  cum  vel  trxQnrmf  vel 
Styyxruv  dicendum  essct.  Simile  vitium  infra  638.  sustulit  B.  Sed 
magnam  licentiara  in  hac  re  sibi  permittunt  Tragici.  Tale  est  xXvut, 
xxtvrou  in  Choephororum  prologo.  Ceterum  vocem  apud  Tragicos  ra- 
rissimam  «r*^£»  in  Glossario  praeterinisit  B. 

Ver.  857.  "h|«wc*  Syipi/ntTtf  ev  Sr^xritfw;  Txutvs,  Q4cr*r  )t  r*ftxr*t 
t^u  B%h'  nOMrytu  21  %%iTtu  $*Xvx.T*f*  *A{U  f  Sxpimn  tvxrt^^v^nrm  Bpt~ 
€u*.  04gfi«fif$  cod.  Regius  2785.  probante  Vauvillerio.  Reliqua  cor- 
rupta  sunt,  nee  quidquam  mutant  libri,  uno  excepto,  qui  2*wnm 
habet.     A*u±rru<;  e  Pauwii  conjectura  dedit  B.     Ego  nihil  video. 

Ver.  897.  Txfi*  y*£  «<rrfgy«f*g«  Kx^huxi  Eitoptr  'Uvf  y**»  3*- 
vrctcUxy  AvmrXuvoif '  Hg«f  *\*Tuxt$.  'Uuf  p*  yfyf  Aldus,  unde  *I#v$ 
fuy*  conjecit  Schutzius,.  post  Burneium  recepit  B. 

Ver,  900.    'E«w/  o"  crt  pi*  oftaA*?  i  yxpt%  vA^oCo$,   *w  ititx'  fu£%  *{«r- 

A^m;$  **■•£*  flog;^ '  »v)*  '%%**  r*t  *f  yuHfut*.  T«i»  A<«$  y«eg  otJ^  «£*  pnrtt 
47c*  dvyufi  uu  Nihil  hie  mutavit  B.  nisi  quod  ex  Musgravii  senten- 
tia  $iuv  oruisit,  et  post  Burneium  wprfyxur*  p  scripsit.  Ex  quinque 
Rcgiie  apud  Vauvillerium,  primus  *p<r&yui  pt  habet,  secundus  et 
quartus  irpe-Xpt*  m,  tertius  7r^2^xp»t  pi,  qui  infra  993*  xvumt*  habet 
pro  xvxxt*.  Quintus  mutilus  est.  lleliqui  codd.  r(«r^xM  pu,  w^#r- 
i*£xd<  ^i  et  9-(09-^«ei0^<  habent.  Parum  dubito  quin  vulgata  scrip tura 
*•{««•&{«•«•«  mj  e  Turnebi  cerebello  nata  sit.  Scribendum  puto  *-*<w- 
}{«'*»  mi,  fere  cum  Roborteilo,  qui  *r{«0>}g««>!  ^i  edidit.  17{w-^a*£t  ha- 
bet Noster  Finn.  1G7.  Ideo  autem  plenius  de  hujus  loci  scriptura 
dixi,  quod  non  dubito  quin  hi  versiculi  in  strophen  et  antistrophum 
distrihuendi  feint.     Strophen  ita  constituo:   'Epci  hon  pit  ifut?A<  i  yd* 

^tf»c*  «i.  In  antlatropho  nihil  rauto.  Syllaba  syllabae  respondet,  nisi 
quod  louga  duabus  brevibus  bis  opponitur.  Btcif  monosyllabon  est 
Decst  post  tufx  dactyl  us.  Diversam  scripturam,  et  fortasse  melio- 
rem,  excogital)it  Burneius. 

Ver.  906.  TH  fuvt  trt  Zijc,  x*/xt£  xv$u%n  QprSf,  "Erxt  rm^nm^y  «#f 
i%#£rviT*t  Tap**  yauttt.  Hecte  r*Ut  i^x^rvtrat  Robortellus.  Ita  No- 
•ter  mox  917»  Ovoi*  ya^  xvri  rxur  ura^xio-u  t»  ^if  «w  Tlirur  xrifutf  inw- 
ftxr  evx  atstc%trtl*  T««f  **><xi(rr*t  vi*  wx^uG-KivJt^treu  *£«**  avr«(  xirr*. 
Soph.  Aj.  500.  Oirru  <r  %A%mmf,  ciix,  (*vrt$  tSg/<n|  Srvywe?«  X*£*k, 
9v$i  x»tn  *ift  ifuv*  T*7*r  mXvpt   fitexa  Tivx^o  xpft  r*i  Atr^*r,  ,™f «f 
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Juxw  wm'.  Efrip-  Hec.  905.  2t»  p{*,  *  txt(is  'IAi**,  T#*  xxttfirut 
iri\tt  •vx.irt  ^$?ii,  T«**»  'tkxxim  n$%$  xpp)  a\  x^vrruf  A*{i  J*  htf  input. 
TJbi  tw«*  riictri  gratia  reposiiit  Kingius,  cum  olira  legeretur,  rtotT 
*E\x*r*>  ntpo<.  Utraque  scriptura  sententiae  aeque  convenit,  ut  ex 
exemplis  norinullis  clarhis  /patebit.     Eurip.  Med.  717.  H*vr«  it  v  irt 

*7rui%<x,>  it*)  ir&iloit  yinij  S«/^/  r%  SyW  r»ix¥  *?)x  Qxptxxx.  Ibid.  787. 
Kdyrfg  XxZeZr*  Korpoi  ttfipdfri  %pi9  K*k£;  oXttrati,  xxs  &  *s  x*t  $tyn  xlpq. 
T*i6irh  %p*u  QxptiuKttf  iuppxrx.  Ibid.  1319.  IlattaeJ  *ifv  rite*  ti  ^ 
\fAtZ  %p*xt  *i%u*>  A*y  f^  ri  fiovXu'  %U£t  7t  $v  $x virus  xvtv  Tm$V  %-grpm 
tot  fa  *'HA*o$  ira,TM{'  At}*rif  iptr,  ipft*  %  wXiplxs  XH^g*  Ibid.  1344. 
AAA*  #w  yx{  xt  a%  pv^Uts  ifttiirt  Auxeiuf  r$titf  tuinQvxk  ft  $£«?•?.      HoC 

Idco  monendum  putavi,  quoniam  extra  signincationem  jam  memora* 
tarn  raro  Iegitur  rtfc  apud"  Atticos  poetas: 

Ver.  914*.  Tips  txvtx  tZt  Gx^rSt  xxOiriu  rtts  *w«{W«i?  xrwrw 
Tttrro it  vitxrtrmi  -J*  r  it  %iptt  irvprtw  $ix*g.  Oviit  y*{  x\nm  rmvr  ixxp 
xiru  to  ft*  ov  Uvruv  utiums  xt&uat  $uk  x*xr%trx.  Tips  rxvrec  tvt  rectfc 
B.  Deinde  ex  tacita  Porsorti  emendatione  ad  Hec  1125.  rnxrowp 
Xfrq]  exhibet.  Omnes  quidem  codd.  r<»«W*r  r  h  servare  videntur,  sed 
eoruin  nonnulli  inter  %u(i9  xtpt  et  x%p\t  fluctuant.  Versu  sequente 
to  p*  dedit  B.  omisso  cvf  consentientrous  codd.  quibusdam.  Perperam 
sane.  Etsi  enim  utraque  scriptura  satis  proba  est,  exquisitior  est 
vulgata,  et  majori  nititur  auctoritate.  Supra  786.  *v9  quod  omittunt 
multi  libri,  retinuit  B. 

Ver.  933.  'AAA*  «0A»  it  **%  rotdi  y  «Ay/«  trips.  MaKm,  rfiV  ff* 
«Ayi*.  Noster  Pore.  438.  Kxi  rk  yitur*  xt  tW  it  rtfitt  rv%?i ;  Soph* 
EI.  1 189.  Kxt  x*i  yitotr  xt  rmf  ir  tyM*  fixixut  $  Ita  recte  post  Cante-* 
rum  Brunckius.     Alii,  rSfH  r  rtfi*. 

Ver.  943.  YX  tw  v*fywx%v,  r\t  \  wttc^Zg  bxiprix^999  Th  i£*ftx{virr* 
us  Suvs,  rh  iQnpipts  Tldprrx  riftxs,  ret  *vps  xXtitrkf  Afy#.  In  Yulgatam 
•cripturam  r«»  wtxpts  fori{*txpf  consentiunt  omnes  libri,  nee  quid- 
quam  mutat  B.  Deinde  ret  ante  tynpipts  omittunt  quatuor  minimum 
codd.  quos  sequitur  D.  Ipse  ita  vertit :  Qui  contra  Deoi  peceasti, 
beneficia  mortalibus  praestando.  Magis  placet  Porsoni  emeoidatio,  a 
B.  post  Gaisfordium  memorata,  ne  ipsa  quidem  •mnibus  numeric 
absoluta,  xxfauipis  pro  rU  tynuipK.  Sed  eo  dtifioilius  est  vulgataa 
•cripturae  medic  in  am  facere,  quod  nihil  inr  ea  est,  quod  non  optima 
sententiae  conveniat.  * 

Ver.  946.  ITirrii^  ifmyk  r  •vrrttxs  nfimus  y*+i*vs  A\Z*if  *ps  *»  r 
Uut*;  ixxtirru  *{xW*ps*  Tlxri^  t  mtmytf  mavult  Brunckius.  Sed  rec- 
tins  pronomen  omnino  abesset.  Altero  versu  legendum  wfa  it  i*u>*, 
deleta  inutili  copula.  Vertendum :  Quaenmm  tint  Mac  nuptiae9  quae 
eum  regno  pulsitrae  tint.  Unus  cod.  wps  it  y  Uut$s  habct,  quod  for-* 
tasse  recipiendum  est. 

Ver.  1007.    Tiyyn  y^  •v3i»,  ttii  pet\MrrH  xix^  Avtm<.     Libri  Omne« 

praeter  ed.  Rolx>rtelli  a<tmV  'E*m7s  habent  pro  «m^  AitmV.  Ea  xUe, 
Xtvxts  *Ep*7s  exhibet,  unde  *\*t  recepit  Porsonus,  deleto  scilicet  ifmk, 
Verum  suspicor  scriptorem  codkis,  quo  usus  est  RoborteUiis,  noo 
aliunde  suura  %U^  hausisse,  quam  e  v.  379.  '£«'»  r*s  t»  *****  y*  px*****? 
***£.  Veterem  igitur  scripturam  revocandam  censeo. 
vot.  xvn.  no.  3$,  Q  V*r. 
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Ver.  1065.  T/  y#{  caW**  fin  «•«{«*•«/«> ;  f  Et  T  %&*&>  t/  m** 
^mn«i)  ;  £#  y  ivrvjfi  ex  conjectura,  m  fallor,  dedlt  Turnebus,  Nam 
codd.  tantum  non  omnes  vel  it  r*f  wrvtf  vel  uxm  ¥  wrv%*  habeat 
fc<  ravT  ivrv^n  praebet  Mediceus.  Hinc  h  y  •&  rvygi  n  %*>£  ftmtm 
dedit  B.  Sed  non  animadvertit  juvenis  doctissimus  h  ri  soleecum 
esse.  Li  rjy  intf  cod.  Guelpherbytanus,  quod  men*  libraiii  error 
videtur.  Simili  vitio  supra  580.  apt  586.  myfUrm*  dedit  Aldus.  Vi- 
rorum  doctorum  conjecturae  omnes  ejusmodl  sunt,  quibusfacSe  carere 
possiraus.  Nihil  hie  video.  Aldinam  scripturara  h  t&  tvrwtf  is 
textum  revocahdam  censeo,  quippe  sub  qua  latere  videatur  vet*  lee* 
tio.  Ad  verba  «  #«a«  fimnmt  conferendus  Noster  supra  456.  A/^k 
tm  Ti,  M4v3*py  %*>£  ***>**.    Aristoph.  A  v.  382.  Om  tik  ^w  %**** 

Ver.  1067*  T«vf  *r#«3*r«f  yAf  furnt  tfm$m.  T#vf  y^  irgA'nK  B. 
ex  emendatione  Bothii.    Non  male. 

Ver.  1070.  'aaa'  *Jf  ftiumrf  «y*  wp\*y*.  Ita  Porsonu*  ex  pro- 
pria emendatione.  Nam  libri  plerique  vel  Srr  ty#  vel  Z  x  iy*  habefit, 
wide  «  y'  2y»  conjecit  Parrius.  Quae  quidera  scriptura  Porsomanaa 
pracstare  mihi  videtur,  propterea  quod  yi  pott  *aa*  «J»  plerumque  ad- 
hibere  solent  Attici.    Ita  Noster  paullo  ante  1057.  'AAA*  «£»  «p«f  y* 

*i  «ipt«rvM*J;  x.  r.  f.  Soph.  Ant.  84.  'AAA*  •?»  «-{^**rvcjf  yi  t»vt#  ^t- 
Jwi'.  Aj.  535.  'AAA*  #Jr  *y^  >vA*{*  reuri  y  ^csw.  Phil  1505.  'AAA* 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS* 
From  August  to  ifooembett  1810* 


ANTIQUITIES. 

An  Illuftratton  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and*  Roman  Co  ft  time,  ill 
l«ty  Outlines,  feleded,  drawn,  and  engraved  by  T*  Baiter.     i6sr 

Cambria's  Triumphs,  or  Britain  in  its  perfect  Luftre  ;  (bowing  the 
Origin  and  Antiquities  of  that  ithiftrieus  Nation*  By  I*.  Enderbie. 
Folio*     41. 44. 

arts. (five.) 

Sixty  Studies  from  Nature,  with  Descriptions*  By  W.  Green  ef<|t 
Large  folio,     til.  5s. 

The  young  Artift's  Afiiftant ;  or,  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Drawing,  with  Directions  for  Colouring.     By  J.  Waflell.     cs. 

ObfervatioM  upon  a  Review  of  the  «  Herculaneufia '  in  the  Quarter- 
ly Review  of  kft  February  j  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right.  Hon*  Sir  W* 
Drommond.  3r  John  Haytor,  A.  M.  &c.  To  which  is.fubjoined* 
a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  Sir  W.  Drummond.    4(0.     38.  6d. 

The  Artift ;  a  Series  of  Eflaya  relative  to  Painting,  Poetry,  Sculps 
tare,  &c.     Edited  by  Prince  Hoare  efq.     2  vol  4*0*     tl.  28* 

A  Dictionary  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  and  Engravers  s 
containing  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  mod  celebrated  Artift*  from 
the  earlieft  ages  to  the  prefent  time :  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 
comprifing  the  fubftance  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  tn  Eng* 
land,  from  Vertue.     nmo.     io«*  6<L 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet*    Vol.  VII*     1  cs* 

A  Print  of  his  Majefty,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  Reign*  toy  Mr 
Rofenberg.     Plain,  io».  6d.  t  coloured,  14s* 

The  Architedural  Antiquities  of  Wales.  By  Charles  Norris  efq* 
No.  It.     iL  is.)  Proofs,  il.  its.  6d. 

aavs  AND  SCIENCES. 

Ufcful  and  coned  Account  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Rivers  and  Ca* 
nals  weft  of  London.     By  Z.  Alweth.     3s. 

Elements  of  Chemiftry.     By  J*  Murray*     a  vol.  8vo.     il.  is. 

Eflays  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Phdofophy,  Chemiftry*  Anato- 
my, Phyftology,  and  other  branches  of  Science  pertaining  to  the  mate- 
rial World.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,     tamo.     10s.  6d* 

Hortus  Kewenfis »  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  cultivated  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Kew.  By  the  late  Wimam  Aiton.  Enlarged  by 
William  Townfend  Aitoo,  Gardener  to  his  Majcfly*  Vol  1.  8vo. 
lis. 

Cambridge  Problems ;  being  a  Collection  of  the  printed  Queftioaa 
aropofed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  bachelor  of  Aru  at  the 
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general  Examinations,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  raclofive  fr 
with  r  Preface.     By  a  Graduate  of  the  Unrrerfity.     8vo.     6sv 

BIOGRAPHY. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Alexander  Adamy 
LL.D.  Re&or  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.     8vo.     5a.  6d. 

A  new  Biographical  Dictionary,  corrected  to  July  18 10.  By  Jas. 
Fergufon  efq.     5a.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Beilby  Porteous,  Lord  Bimop  of  London.  By  a  Lay- 
man of  Merton  College,  Oxford.     $vo.     98. 

DRAMA. 

High  Life  in  the  City ;  a  Comedy  in  five  Ada,  at  performed  at  the 
Haymarket.     By  E.  J.  Eyre.     28.  6d. 
Twenty  Yeara  Ago.     By  Jamea  Pocock  efq.     »s^ 

'  EDUCATION. 

A  Collection  of  Catechifmav  By  W.  Maw,  LL.D.  a  voL 
*08.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Merchants'  Accounts,  or  Commercial  Book- 
keeping  by  Double  Entry.     By  W.  Tate.     1  imo.     48.  6d. 

Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,     is.  66, 

Fables  on  Men  and  Manners.     By  Richard  Gurney,  jam.  efq.     58. 

Lectures  on  Picturefque  and  Moral  Geography,  iUuftxative  of  Land* 
fcape  and  Manners,  in  the  various  Countries  of  Europe.  By  Francis 
L.  Clarke  efy     js. 

An  Introduction  to  Algebra,  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Students  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Portrmouth.  By  James  Ionian,  A.  M.  Profeflor 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College.     8vo.     4s. 

A  Key  to  the  eleventh  Edition  of  Dr  WanoftrochVs  French  Gram* 
mar.  By  J.  Cewellier,  French  Teacher  at  Alfred  Howie  Academy. 
3s.  6d. 

HMTOI7. 

Some  Account  of  theantient  and  prefent  State  of  Shrewflmry.  1 2tno. 
78.  6&. 

The  Hlftbry  of  Lincoln,  anfient  and  modern,     ismo.     7a.  6d. 

The  Annual  Regifter ;  or,  a-  View  of  Hiflory,  Politics,  and  Liter** 
ture,  for  1795.     8vo.     18s. 

laisH  frtsTOIir  and  awtiquitiss. 

Antient  Irifh  Hfftories ;  being  the  Works  of  Spencer,  Campion, 
Hanmer  and  Marleburrough.  In  1  vol.  Imperial  8vor  3I.  js. ;  Royal 
8vo,  2I.  2s.  5  or  Medium  8vo,  il.  5s. 

The  Life  and  A&s  of  St  Patrick,  the  Archbtfnop,  Primate  and  A- 
poftle  of  Ireland  ;  now  firft  tranflated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Jocelio, 
the  Ciftercian  Monk  of  Fumes,  who  fiourimed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  Century  ;  with  the  Elucidations  of  David  Rot  be,  Bimop  of 
OfTory. '  By  Edmund  L.  Swift,  efq.  r  volume.  Imperial  8vo,  il.  is. ; 
Royal  8vo,   15s;  ;  Medium  8vo,   10s. 

Pacata  Hibtrnia ;  or,  a  Hiftory  of  the  Wars  in  Ireland  during  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  original  Chronicles ;  illufaated 
with  Portraits  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Totoeftj  and  mc- 
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Cmflci  of  all  the  original  Maps  and  Plana.  In  3  vol.  Impenal  8vo, 
3I.  13s.  66. ;  Royal8vo,  ak  tat,  6d. :  or  Medium  ivo,  iL  16a. 

The  Royal  Hibernia  Magaaine,  from  January  to  November  1810, 
with,  many  Eogravmgs,  Royal  8vo,  31.  per  Number  5  Medium  8vo, 
2s.  per  Number. 

Belfcft  Monthly  Magaztoe,  from  September  1808  to  November  1809. 
•t  it.  <*d.  per  Number. 

.      LAW. 

The  Trial  of  Six  Men  for  the  Murder  of  J.  Bocding  of  Weftham* 
at  the  Chelmsford  Summer  Affizes  in  Auguft  18 19.     6a. 

A  ffiort  Treatife  on  Family  Settlements  and  Devifes.  By  T.  Keat- 
ingefq.     8vo.     5*.  % 

A  Treatife  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  By  W«  Ballaatine  cfy 
8vo.     73. fjd. 

Advice  on  the  Study  of  Law,  with  Directions  for  the  Choice  of 
Books.     8vo.     51.  > 

A  practical  Eflav  on  Pleadings  By  Jofeph  Chitty  eiq.  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple.     2  vol.  royal  8vo»     2I.  as. 

The  Trial  of  A.  Lemon,  T.  Turner,  Barton  Wihon,  J.  Webfter, 
John  Robsnfoo  Mullineux,  and  Charles  Rowlinfon,  for  a  Confpiracy  and 
Riot  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Liverpool,  in  May  UiL     3s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Political  Eflay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  by  Alexander  de 
Humboldt,  with  pbyficai  Sections  and  Maps.  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal French,  by  John  Black.  2  voL  8vo*  and  a  volume  of  Maps. 
jL  18s. 

The  Reformer  j  coroprHtng  Twenty-two  E  flays  on  Religion  ami  Mo- 
ralky  ;  with  an  Appendix.     1  amo.     Cu  boards. 

A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  high  in  Office  at  Madras,  on  the  late 
Difcontents  in  that  Prefidency.     2S» 

A  Difcourfe  on  the  Sin  of  Cruelty  to  Brute  Animals.  By  the  Ret. 
J.  Whitehoufe.    <s. 

Detached  Philofophic  Thought*  of  more  than  380  Authors,  on  Man, 
his  Faculties,  Life,  Death,  and  Immortality ;  arranged  by  Dr  Trufler. 
2  vol.     us. 

Ufeful  and  legal  Information  to  Purchafers  and  PofTefTors  of  Eftatcs, 
Hoafes,  Anmritoet,  Mortgages,  and  every  fpecies  of  real  Property.    50. 

The  Amateur  of  Fencing ;  or  a  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Sword  De- 
fence, theoretically  and  experimentally  explained  upon  new  Principles* 
By  Jofeph  Roland.     10s.  6d. 

The  Philanthropift,  No.  I.  (to  be  continued  Quarterly.)     2s.  6d. 

The  nefarious  Practice  of  Stockjobbing  unveiled.  By  Thomas  Mor- 
timer  efq.     59. 

An  engraved  Plan  of  the  two  intended  Birmingham  Water-works,   it. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legtilature  on  the  Nature  and  Effe&s  of 
Evangelical  Preaching.     Part  IV.     4*.  6<L 

Ingram's  Ready  Reckoner.     iL  m. 

Davis's  Key  to  Bonnycaftle's  Algebra,  adapted  to  the  Eighth  and 
laA  Edition  of  that  Work.     2d  Edition.     1 2 mo.     5s*  bound. 
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ResV&iofls  on  tbe  Chancer  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  tmpottnnee  ft 
Converting  them  to  Chnftianity.     By  James  Forbes  Efq.  F.  R.  S.     2% 

Remarks  upon  Article  VII.  in  No.  31.  of  tbe  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  th»  Author  of  a  <  Reply  to  the  Calumnies  of  that  Review  again* 
Oxford.  »     8vo.     28.  6d. 

i  h  -  Venus,  or  Lumr  ary  of  Fafhton.     No.  I. 

The  Report  of  the  Survcyor-G^neral  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall  |a) 
Bit  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  concerning  the  ob (lades,  fa* 
eilities  and  expense,  attending  the  formation  of  a  fafe  and  Capacious 
Roadftoad  within  the  lflands  of  Sally.     38.  6d. 

A  Statement  delivered  by  Lord  Cochrane,  in  cbt  Houfe  of  Com* 
snons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  lttio,  in  Defence  of  tbe  Rights  of  the) 
Navy  in  matters  of  Prize,     as. 

Confefiionsof  a  Met  hod i ft.     By  a  ProfefTor.     iftmo.     5*. 

A  Letter  addrefled  by  Colonel  John  Gray  to  a  Member  of  tbe  Houfe 
of  Commons,  on  the  liability  of  the  Pay  of  the  Officers  of  the  Annf 
and  Navy  to  tbe  Tax  on  Property,     is.  6d. 

A  Familiar  Analyfis  of  the  Fluid  capable  of  producing  the.  Pheofr 
mena  of  Eledricity  and  Galvanifm,  or  CombufUon.  By  Matthew 
Yatman  Efq.     28.  6d. 

Obfervations  in  liberation  of  Virgil's  celebrated  fourth  EdogQt* 
8vo.     15s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vtfconnt  Sidmouth,  oc 
cafioned  by  the  notice  he  has  given  of  his  intention  to  propofe  certain 
Meafures  affecting  the  Diflrntera.     6d. 

Inveftigation  on  Inveftigation,  or  the  Minifter  of  Cbrift  Church* 
Macclesfield,  inconfiftent  with  himfelf.     is.  6d. 

Reply  of  General  Sarasin  to  the  Narrative  made  by  General  Clark* 
Minifter  of  War  to  Bonaparte,     is. 

Defence  of  Lieutenant. Colonel  J.  Bell,  of  tbe  I  ft  Battalion  of  Ma- 
dras \rtillery,  on  his  Trial  at  Bangalore  before  a  General  Court-Mar* 
tial,  as  it  was  read  in  Court  by  his  CounfeL  C.  Marih  Efq.     3s* 

An  Account  of  the  SacrtBces  made,  and  the  Sufferings  experienced, 
by  the  valiant  Inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol  and  Voralberg,  during  the  laft 
and  preceding  War ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Military  Events  in  thole 
Countries.     By  Major  C.  M tiller,      is.  6d. 

Obfervations  on  Mil  ford  Haven,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord 
Vifcount  Melville,  in  Reply  to  fome  allufions  to  that  Haven,  which  ap- 
peared in  his  Lordftup'e  Letter  to  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  S.  Perceval,     is.  6d» 

Supplement  to  the  Letter  addrefled  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.     By  Major  S.  Waring.     28. 

Earl  Grey's  Letter  to  Colonel  de  Charmilly,  in  Reply  to  a  Letter 
lent  in  conftquence  of  Accufattons  faid  to  be  made  by  his  Lordfhip  it 
the  Houfe  of  Peers,  April  a* ft,  1KC9.     is.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  by  Mr  Duboft,  againft  the  Calumnies  of4 
the  Editor  of  the  Examiner.     21. 

fhe  Harleian  Mifcellany,  fele&ed  from  the  Library  of  E.  Hayfey, 
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Earl  of  Oxferd,  with  Notes.     By  J.  Park,  F.  S.  A.    VoL  VI.    4**. 

Su3«- 

A  Collection  of  fctrce  and  variable  Tracts,  felected  from  tV  Library 

mi  the  late  Lord  Somen,  and  feveral  public  at  well  as  private  Libraries. 

By  W.  Scott,  e(q.    Vol.  III.    4to.    3L  3s. 

Inftructive  Tales,  by  Mrs  Trimmer,  collected  from  the  Family  Ma- 
gazine,    iiitjo.     4a. 

The  Female  Economift,  or  a  Plain  Syftem  of  Cookery,  for  the  ub 
•f  Private  Families     By  Mrs  Smith.     Second  Edition.     4s.  boards. 

The  Two  Pictures,  or  a  View  of  the  Miferies  of  France,  coot  rafted 
with  the  Bleffingt  of  England  ;  eat-Deftly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
every  true  Briton.     511.  per  dozen. 

A  Warning  to  the  frequenters  of  Debating  Clubs  ;  being  a  Hiftory 
of  the  rife  and  progress  of  thofe  focieties ;  with  a  report  of  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager  of  the  British  Forum* 
js.  66.  per  dozen. 

Princy's  Tales  on  Youth  *  being  a  (cries  of  original  poetical  and  profe 
Pieces,     is.  6d.  extra  boards. 

A  Chtnefe  Prayer ;  tranflated  for  the  mental  improvement  of  fanatics 
•f  every  denomination,     is. 

A  Parliament  Prayer ;  compofed  during  the  (carcity  of  bread  in  the 
year  1800,  and  moft  humbly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Legifhf- 
tors.     is. 

The  Printer's  Affiftant,  including  the  new  fcale  of  Prices,  and  other 
tables,  Ac.     By  M.  Mafon.     is. 

mbdicive,  svaGcar,  &c. 

A  Syftem  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  By  J.  Murray. 
2  vol.     ftvo.     2  is. 

Synopfis  Pharmacopeia  Londtnenfis.     By  a  PhyGctan.     is.  6d. 

A  Treatife  on  the  principal  Difeaies  of  Dublin.  By  M.  Jufmas,  M.  D* 
J.  C  D.     8vo,     ics.  6A. 

Dr  Havrifon's  Addrefs ;  containing  an  Exposition  of  the  intended 
Act  for  regulating  Medical  Education  and  Practice.  To  which  ave 
added,  the  Acts  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  Correfpondence  with  the  public 
Bodies  ;  and  the  legal  opinion  of  an  eminent  Counfel,  Sec.     6s. 

Some  Obfervations  upon  Difeafes,  chiefly  as  they  occur  in  Sicily* 
By  William  Irvine,  M.  D.     58. 

An  Account  of  Spina  Bifida,  with  remarks  on  a  method  of  treat- 
ment propofed  by  Mr  Abernethy.     By  Thomas  Verney  Oakes.     31. 

Advice  to  fnch  Military  Officers,  and  others,  as  may  be  fullering 
from  what  has  been  called  the  Wakheren  Fever.     By  Charles  Griffith, 

M.  1>.     "• 

A  DrtTertation  on  the  Retroverfion  of  the  Womb,  including  foroe  oh* 
fervations  on  Extra-uterine  Geftation*    By  Samuel  Merriman,  M.  D.    3s. 

A  Popular  Eflay  on  the  Structure,  Formation  and  Management  of 
the  Teeth.     By  J.  Fuller,  Surgeon-dent ift.     Royal  umo.     6s. 

Pefcription  of  the  treatment  of  an  Affection  of  the  Tibia,  induced 
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hf  Fever.     By  Thomas  Wbatfey,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons,  London.     2*.  6d. 

Examinations  in  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Pra&ice  of  Phyfic,  Surgery, 
Materia  Medka,  Chemtftry  and  Pharmacy,  for  the  ufe  of  Students  who 
are  about  to  pafs  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Medical  or  Tranfport  board* 
•By  Robert  Hooper,  M.  D.     Small  8vo.     3a*  6d. 

Pharmacopceiarum  Collegiorum  Regatium,  Londini,  Edinburgi  et  E» 
Wans;  Confpe&os  Medicus,  Virtutes,  Dofes  et  Morbos  quibus  potentur 
Mcdicamenta  et  prseparata  oftendena.     By  E.  G.  Clarke,  M.  D.     4s.  6d. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Surgery,  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Phyfiology, 
Pathology,  Anatomy,  Chemiftry,  Sec.  By  John  James  Watt,  Surgeon. 
Small  8vo.     8». 

MILTTART. 

The  Formation  and  Manoeuvre*  of  Infantry,  calculated  for  the  ef. 
Je&nal  refinance  of  Cavalry,  and  for  attacking  them  fuccefsfutty,  on  a 
new  Principle  of  Ta&ics.  By  the  Chevalier  Dufal.  From  the  French, 
bj  J.  MacDonald  Efq.  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Relation  of  the  Operations  and  Battles  of  the  Auftrian  and  Freoca 
Armies  daring  the  Campaign  of  1 809,  with  three  Plana  of  the  Danube 
River.     By  Lieutenant  Muller,  of  the  King's  German  Engineers.     6a. 

Manual,  Platoon  and  Light  Infantry  Exercifc,  with  Inftro&iomv  for 
•Defence,  &c  according  to  his  Majefty's  Regulations,     is.  . 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Ban* 
galore,  Jan.  10,  1810,  on  Major  Jofeph  Storey,  of  the  Firft  Battalion 
of  the  19th  Regimeut  of  Native  Infantry.     4s. 

NOVELS  AKD  ROMANCES. 

.    Tkc  Irimman  ;  a  Military  Political  Novel.     2  vol.     9s. 

The  Reformift ;  a  Serio-comic  Political  Novel.     2  vol.     lot. 

Who  can  he  be  ;  or,  Who  is  his  Father  ?     2  vol.     91. 

The  Eoglifh  Cottage.     8vo.     5s. 

The  British  Novelifts  ;  with  an  EfTay,  and  Biographical  and  Critical 
Prefaces.     By  Mrs  Barbanld.     50  vol.  royal  18 mo.     12L  12s. 

The  Foreft  of  Montalbano.     4  vol.     l2mo.     il.  8s. 

Charadcriftic  Incidents  drawn  from  real  Life ;  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Rockingham?.     By  Mrs  Pilkington.     i2mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Miferies  of  an  Heirefs.     By  Mr  Holftein. 

The  Mirror  of  Seduction.     12 mo.     28.  6d. 

Contes  a  ma  FiUes.     Par  Bouilly.     2  voL     J  2 mo.     8s.  6d. 

Wieland,  or  the  Transformation.     By  C  Brown.     5  vol.     1 5s. 

Ormond»  or  the  Secret  Witnefs.     By  C.  Brown.     3  vol.      15s. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  Young  Sea- Officer's  Sheet  Anchor;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Leading 
of  Rigging*  and  to  Practical  Seamanship.     By  Darey  Lever.    4to. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Practical  Seamanship.  By  Richard  Hall 
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%*  Since  page  21$  has  been  printed  off,  it  has  occurred  to  us, 
that  in  the  hurry  unavoidably  attendant  upon  such  writings  as 
ours,  we  have  calumniated  a  man  to  whom  Greek  literature  owes 
the  highest  obligations,  by  asserting  too  roundly,  that  Henry 
Stephens  derived  his  knowledge  of  Sophocles  entirely  from  the 
edition  of  Turnebus.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  some  use  of  one 
of  the  antient  editions,  as  he  has  printed  the  Scholia  with  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  them  by  Junta  in  the  edition  printed  at  Florence 
iu  the  year  1522.  Our  meaning  is,  that  in  arranging  the  text  of 
his  Sophocles,  and  in  composing  his  notes,  Henry  Stephens  used 
no  manuscript,  nor  any  edition  except  that  of  Turnebus,  with 
the  Scholia  of  Triclinius  which  are  printed  at  the  end. of  it.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  mention,  that  Canter 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  even  with  the  edition 
of  Turnebus.  The  alterations  which  he  has  made  in  the  text  of 
Sophocles,  may  be  traced,  almost  universally,  to  the  notes  of 
Henry  Stephens. 
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Art.  I.    Speech  of  the  Might  Hon.  William  Windham,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  26,  1809,  on  Mr  Curwen's  Bill%  'for 

*  better  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  Parliament  % 

*  by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  Seats  by  corrupt 
'  Practices.  *    8vo.    pp.  43*    London,  1810. 


w 


rE  do  not  often  detain  our  readers  with  an  examination  of 
speeches  delivered  in  Parliament ;  as,  even  where  there 
seems  ground  to  rely  on  their  authenticity,  the  occasional,  the 
popular,  and  the  controversial  tone  which  they  naturally  assume* 
seems  to  render  them  unfit  vehicles  for  general  and  comprehen- 
sive discussion,  and  even  unfair  exponents  of  the  genuine  senti- 
ments of  their  authors*  There  are  various  considerations,  how- 
ever, which  induce  us  to  make  an  exception  of  the  little  tract 
now  befote  us. 

The  subject  is  the  great  and  perpetually  interesting  one  o£ 
Reform — in  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  sense  which 
that  term  can  politically  bear : — Not  parliamentary  reform  only* 
—but  every  species  of  change,  innovation  or  attempt  at  improve* 
roent,  in  our  political  system,  that  can  be  brought  about  inten- 
tionally, and  by  legislative  authority.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
general  policy  of  all  such  attempts,  that  is  discussed  in  the  work 
before  us  * — and  discuised,  not  upon  the  narrow  grotind  of  the 
bill  immediately  in  question,  or  of  any  limited  or  temporary  con* 
sideration  whatever, — but  upon  general,  and  often  even  on  ab- 
stract principles  of  moral  and  political  science. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  subject ; — and}  second  only  tQ 
them,  are  those  which  are  held  out  by  the  name  and  the  Charac- 
ter of  the  author.  The  little  piece  before  us,  is  not  only  the 
work,  of  one  of  the  finest  geniuses,  and  most  honourable  men 
that  the  world  ever  saw,  but  it  is  almost  the  Jatest  memorial  by 

vol.  yvn.  no.  34,  &  whiqt 
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which  his  splendid  talents  and  manly  virtues  have  left  themselves 
to  be  remembered.  The  age  which  has  witnessed  the  eclipse  o|" 
the  antient  splendour  and  independence  of  Europe,  seems  also  Iol 
be  that  in  which  the  Heroic  Race  of  England  is  doomed  to  Wgp 
come  extinct  and  to  perish.  The  mighty  minds  of  Burke  andFoij 
and  Pitt  and  Nelson,  have  been  withdrawn,  in  our  own  times, 
from  the  degraded  scene  of  our  affairs ;  and  almost  the  last  star 
in  that  great  constellation  set  at  the  death  of  Mr  Windham ; — a-" 
death  which  has  deprived  his  country  of  its  most  perfect  model 
of  n  Cerrleman,  and  left  friends  aiid  enemies  to  deplore  that  ge- 
nerous and  romantic  ga' Ian  try*  of  feeli  ig,  which  gave  a  certain 
chivalrous  elevation  to  all  his  views  and  actions  'f — those  beautiful 
accomplishments  which  embellished  the  whole  society  in  which 
he  lived, — that  fine  and  graceful  wit,  which^fascinated  those  who 
were  most  adverse  to  his  principles,  and  bound,  as  with  a  spell, 
the  very  men  who  were  most  aware  of  its  seductions,— that  high- 
tempered  honour  and  unsullied  purity  wjiich  were  never  question* 
cd  even  by  the  calumniating  zealots  of  reform,  and  emerged  un- 
spotted even  from  their  monstrous  alliance  with  the  creatures  of 
corruption.  A  better  opportunity,  we  hope,  will  soon  arise,  for 
attempting  to  delineate  the  intellectual  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person.  But  it  is  not  without  its  use,  even  at  present, 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  some  of  its  most  singular  features ; — oa 
the  strange  opposition  which  seemed  occasionally  to  subsist  be- 
tween his  genius  and  his  opinions — his  principles  and  his  preju- 
dices. It  is  an  act,  indeed,  of  essential  justice  to  the  public,  to 
endeavour  to  counteract  any  errors  that  may  have  been  spread  a- 
broad  under  the  sanction  of  that  respected  name ; — to  prescribe 
bounds  to  an  admiration,  which  can  only  be  carried  to  excess 
when  it  confounds  his  character  and  his  accomplishments  with  bis 
tenets  ;— and,  above  all,  to  unmask  the  mean  arts  of  those  priests 
of  corruption,  who  would  trick  out  their  idol  in  his  mantle,  and 
fchield  themselves  behind  the  authority  of  one,  who  was  not  their 
bitterest  enemy  only  because  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  belief t 
in  their  iniquities, — who,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived  in  the 
world  of  politics,  viewed  public  profligacy,  and  every  sort  of 
baseness,  with  the  greatest  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

Such  are  the  grounds  on  which  we  venture  to  discuss  the  tract 
now  before  us ;  containing,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
internal  evidence,  as  well -as  from  the  various  accounts  that  hare 
reached  us,  a  very  accurate  report  of  one  of  Mr  Windham 'i 
latest  and  most  celebrated  speeches.  Indeed,  we  apprehend^ 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  he  corrected  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  wrote  it  almost  entirely  himself,  from  recent  recollection, 
pasted  by  the  very  scanty  notes  of  the  newspaper  reporters;— a 
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circumstance  most  fortunate  in  every  respect, — both  because  we 
IftMte  theteby  obtained  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  oratory  of  so 

•  'JHlfi!**^**^^  Gn  a  SUDJect  every  way  worthy  of  his  powers, — 

ftVMIttaause  we  are  likewis  ■  furnished  with  a  full  statement,  in 

•  tb4%rords  chosen  by  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  the  most 

gOyerfuJ  enemy  of  reform  could  urge  against  it,  in  the  most  ge- 

■fMfai  form  of  that  important  question 

J&JUlbough  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  discuss  at  large 
tKe  Mil  of  Mr  Curwen,  it  is  yet  necessary,  in  order  to  under- 
stand this  speech,  that  we  should  give  so^ie  little  account  of  the 
origin  and  destiny  of  that  celebrated  measure.  The  sale  of  seats 
in  Parliament,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of  universal  noto- 
rietyt — which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  reforming  period  of  his  life,  had 
denounced,  both  in  spev*ch*s  and  resolutions,  in  the  most  unmea- 
sured terms, — which  petitions,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  had 
compared  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  traffic, — had  been  forced 
upon  public  observation,  in  a  more  specific  form,  in  the  course  of 
some  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session 
before  the  last ;  for  it  was  then  distinctly  admitted  and  avowed, 
"fcy  different  parliamentary  leaders,  and  by  persons  actually  in  the 
highest  offices,  as  well  as  oy  others  who  had  formerly  filled  them. 
Two  cabinet  ministers  were  indeed  proved  to  have  engaged  in 
some  bargains  of  this  description  j  and  neither  they  nor  their 
friends  made  any  attempts  to  deny  the  charge.  The  matter  was 
treated  as  if  they  had  been  accused  of  occasionally  drinking  to 
excess,  or  of  using  certain  profane  expletives  in  their  conversa-. 
tion, — acts,  in  themssJves,  no  doubt  reprehensible,  and  one  of 
them  even  forbidden  by  the  Divinejaw,  as  well  as  punishable  by 
our  own  ;  but  yet,  so  commonly  practised  by  persons  of  a  certain 
rank,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  public 
welfare,  that  few  sien,  when  accused  of  them,  would  thirk  it 
necessary  to  make  any  defence.  The  individuals  in  qaettion, 
therefore,  contented  themselves  with  saying  nothing ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  exactly  countenancing  the  prac- 
tices, and  indeed  expressing,  though  very  .gently,  a  verbal  and 
decent  disapprobation,  determined,  oy  its  vote,  that  no  one  could 
be  punished,  Or  even  formally  censured,  for  what  everybody  knew 
was  constantly  going  on, — and  all  who  had  the  means,  or  the  oc- 
casion, were  understood  to  have  practised. 

This  decisioo,  however,  gave  offence  to  a  great  many  persons  of 
sound  constitutional  views  j  and  while  they  regretted  that  such  an 
apparent  sanction  should  have  been  extended  to  acts  highly  im- 
proper in  themselves, — and  not  the  less  dangerous  for  being  so* 
universal, — they  considered  the  danger  to  be  materially  increasedy 
Wy  the  open  and  undisguised  shape  which  it  now  assumed,— am? 
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thought  it  clear,  that  the  acts  became  infinitely  more  pertickros* 
when  thus  avowed  and  defended.  Some  legislative  provision,  there- 
fore, they  imagined,  was  called  for,  in  order  at  once  to  declare  the 
criminality  of  proceedings,  upon  the  precise  character  of  which,  the 
recent  decision  had  thrown,  or  seemed  to  throw,  so  much  doubt } 
and  to  protect,  or  restore,  the  purity  of  our  representation,  in  so  . 
far  as  it  was  impaired  by  transactions  of  that  nature.  Mr  Cur- 
wen's  bill,  accordingly,  was  introduced  with  these  views,  and 
met,  at  first,  with  the  general  support  of  the  persons  alluded  to  ; 
for  it  went  directly  to  the  evil  complained  of,  prohibiting  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  seats  under  severe  penalties  \ — rendering  it  no 
easy  matter  to  elude  the  prohibition  j — and  superadding  the  oath 
of  the  representative,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  introduc- 
tion into  Parliament, — accompanied  by  the  usual  guards  against 
perjury. 

The  ministers  perceived  the  general  favour  which  this  bill  was 
gainings  and  were  likewise,  it  may  be  presumed,  alarmed,  in  na 
small  degree,  by  the  manly  and  constitutional  language  which  the* 
occasion  called  forth  from  the  speaker.  It  was  difficult,  however* 
directly  to  justify  the  practice  in  question,  when  actually  brought 
into  discussion ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  their  intention  seri- 
ously to  declare  war  again&t  it,  they  seem  to  have  thought  it  the> 
most  skilful  policy  merely  not  to  defend,  or,  at  the  utmost*  to. 
*  hint  a  blame,  * — to  discountenance,  or  rather  to  show  that  Par- 
liament did  not  countenance,  the  sale  of  seats,— to  leave  the  mat-* 
ter,  in  short,  as  if  no  one  had  brought  it  forwardv^-to  do  away 
the  unpleasant  recollections  of  the  Session,  as  connected  with  thi» 
subject,  and,  by  a  kind  of  act  of  oblivion,  to  restore  things  to 
the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained,  had  the  question 
never  been  agitated,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  ministers,  much 
as  it  might  have  been  known,  had  never  been  formally  mention* 
ed.  Upon  this  principle,  accordingly*  those  experienced  tacti- 
cians proceeded.  They  yielded,  at  first,  to  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country,  and  allowed  Mr  Curwen's  bill  to  pro- 
ceed. But  they  did  more  ; — they  took  rather  too  kind  a  part  in 
its  progress,  and  altered  it  so  completely  by  '  ame?idments> 9  that 
it  was  absolutely  changed  at  nursing  ;  and  all  men  marvelled  how 
the  real  parent  continued  to  own  it.  Indeed,  it  was  so  very  a 
changeling,  that  he  could  not  find  a  feature  whereby  to  recog- 
nize it ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  ohserved,  that  he 
seemed  so  resolved  to  have  a  bill  of  some  kind,  as  not  to  be  very 
anxious  what  it  was  like, — just  as  antient  husbands,  who  long  for 
heirs,  are  oftentimes  not  very  curious  in  ascertaining  the  pedi- 
gree of  their  children.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  bill,  as  amended% 
was  opposed  by  almost  all  its  original  supporters,— and  pushed 
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chttragb  by  Mr  Curwen,  with  the  strenuous  assistance  of  its  foe* 
terrathers  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  merits  of  this  law,  as  It  finally  stood,  it  Is  not  our  in* 
lent  ion  to  mike  any  general  observation  5  but  there  is  one  objec- 
tion, which  enters  too  deeply  into  the  principle  of  all  such  prohibi- 
tory enactments,  not  to  be  entitled  to  some  share  of  our  attention, 
"Hhren  m  a  general  and  argumentative  diccusston  5  and  tins  is,  that, 
tiftless  very  cautiously  framed,  they  rnn  the  risk  of  vggrAvatiug, 
Sotftff&d  of  removing,  the  disorder,  and  m-king  the  Kmg's  'r.ioi- 
Sters'tbe  sole  agents  of  corruption,  and  the  co*rt  party  the  sole 
gainers  by  it, — instead  of  adding  strength  to  the  country,  b)  pit- 
ting down  corruption  altogether.     To  perceive  tlie  extent  of  ths 
hazard,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  a  little  how  the  fict  stands. 
At  present,  seats  are  exchanged  for  various  equivalents  ;— some 
for  money,  others  for  preferment,  others  for  titles.     Take  away 
the  currency  of  money  in  this  market,  and  the  seats  must  either 
be  given  away  for  nothing,  or  be  exchanged  for  the  other  equiva- 
lents— places,  honours,  &c. ;  and,  as  these  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers,  to  the  ministers  must  all  the  seats  be  sold,  which 
shall  not  be  given  away  out  of  mere  love  and  favour.     Nor  is  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  traffic*  for  it  will  be  forced,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  itself,  into  a  shape  that  must  elude  all  the  laws 
-m  the  statute-book.     A  nobleman,  having  the  disposal  of  a  bo- 
tough,  can  no  longer  either  give  his  seats  to  rich  men  of  inde- 
pendent principles,  who  pay  a  price,  or  to  the  treasury  for  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  reward  in  jobs,  titles,  or  places ;  but  he  can  always 
put  in  creatures  of  the  court,  or  creatures  of  his  own,  who  will 
vote  as  the  minister  directs;  and  the  minister,  having  his  eyes 
and  ear3  about  him,  must  perceive  how  much  he  owes  thb  noble 
'friend ;  so  that  he  will  probably  give  him  what  he  asks,  or  rather 
a  part  of  what  he  is  always  asking  j  and,  if  he  does  not,  a  signi- 
Scmt  hint  may  refresh  his  memory.     No  statute  can  reach  such 
an  understandings  and  thus  the  rigorous  prevention  of  sale  will 
only  throw  so  many  more  votes  into  the  hands  of  government. 
A  few  seats,  hitherto  sold  to  opposition  members,  may  be  given 
to  the  same  persons  tor  nothing ;  but,  whoever  used  to  derive  a 
revenue  from  this  traffic,  which  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  con- 
tent to  sacrifice,  must  either  go  to  the  treasury  with  his  wares, 
or,  if  he  is  too  independent  po  do  such  a  thing,  he  must  dispose 
of  his  borough- interest,  (which,  arising  from  property,  must  be 
saleable,  in  spite  of  any  law  that  can  be  made  touching  elections)* 
and  the  purchaser  will  then  drive  the  bargain  with  government.    In 
short,  government  will  be  the  only  merchant,  none  other  having 
any  of  the  coin  which  goes  in  this  market  j   and,  of  course,  it 
*riJl  enjoy  a  monopoly. 

RS  We 
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We  confess,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  deserve 
great  attention.  Indeed,  we  are  not  aware  how  the  original  mea- 
sure can  be  defended  against  such  an  argument.  It  was  repeat- 
edly urged,  and  with  much  ability,  even  when  the  bill  had  re- 
ceived so  many  alterations  that  its  inefficacy  was  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  any  mischief  it  could  create  ;  and  a  motion  was 
archly  made,  and  even  pressed  to  a  division,  for  altering  the  titlt 
of  the  act,  and  calling  it  ♦  An  act  for  the  b*etter  securing  the 

Eower  of  the  Crown  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
y  vesting  in  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Trea- 
sury the  monopoly  of  seats  in  the  said  House. '  Nor  were 
the  worthy  persons,  who  introduced  the  bill,  insensible  to 
the  force  of  such  considerations.  They  admitted  the  mea- 
sure to  be  exceptionable,  if  it  was  to  stand  single ;  but  they 
offered  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  laws  for  restoring  the  pu- 
rity of  elections  :  and  having,  in  the  first  instance,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  seats  by  borough- patrons,  they  proposed  afterwards 
to  take  steps  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  sale  of  votes  at 
elections,  and  even  to  limit  the  numbers  of  rotten  boroughs,  by  a 
general  parliamentary  reform.  To  us,  we  will  own,  such  an  ex- 
planation is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  answer.  For  wc  desire  to 
see  the  Parliament  reformed,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  a  barrier 
m..y  be  raised  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Crown;  and, 
to  begin  a  set  ot  measures  leading  to  such  a  reform,  with  one 
which  goes  directly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  seems 
to  us  altogether  absurd  and  preposterous.  Nay,  though  it  may 
be  intended  to  follow  it  up  with  other  measures  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  still  the  evil  done  by  the  first  s^cp  is  certain,  while 
the  remedy  may  never  be  administered.  The  measure  for  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Crown  is  sure  to  be  carried, — the  sub- 
sequent plans  are  very  likely  to  be  rejected  ;  so  that  the  reformer 
will  fiiost  probtb'y  find  himself  caught  in  a  trap,  as  it  were,  in 
rather  a  whimsical  situation  $  and  not  the  less  whimsical,  that  th^ 
trap  had  been  of  his  own  makh<g,  thjugh  his  enemies  may  hare 
helped  him  to  hy  the  bait. 

.Such  seems  to  h«ve  beea  the  more  rational  view  of  the  mea- 
sure introduced  by  Mr  Curwen,  -and  newmodelled,  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  by  theKir«g\-  m-nisters.  Bat  i:  was  by  no  means 
upon  grounds  like  this,  that  Mr  Windham,  its  maq  powerful  an- 
tagonist in  all  its  stag  :a,  opposed  it.  He  bokily  denied  the  whole 
assumptions,  whether  m  point  of  Let  or  or  principle,  on  which 
its  advocates  proceeded.  Without  stopping  for  a  n  oment  to  in- 
quire, whe'her  the  biil  would  augment  or  restrain  the  power  of 
the"Cr-..w.:,— witV-out  throwir^  away  o»;e  thought  upon  the  ques- 
tion oi  as  filiocy  or  iu'J:ty, — h>*  <U  ..u-,1  t:  at  us  otjects  wcrejus- 
tiiiabjoy— fiUirtt^ii.e. ,  uiat  tiie  practices  which  it  struck  at,  were 
.'  *  l  neither 
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tter  criminal  nor  improper, — and  then  urged  his  general  and 
Qualified  objections  against  every  thing  which  related  to  par* 
Dtentary  reform.  To  him,  it  would  hare  been  no  reason  ,for 
cting  the  bill,  to  6how  that  it  was  nugatory ;  for  the  more 
e  it  went  of  its  mark,  it  was  in  his  eyes  the  more  harmless. 
Neither  was  it  any  argument  in  its  favour,  to  prove  that  seats 
were  sold  *  like  stalls  lri  a  cattl  e- market, '  to  use  the  language  of 
the  reformers  ;  for  he  held,  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
they  should  not.  Nor,  in  arguing  whether  they  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  so  disposed  of,  would  he  listen  to  such  topics  as  we 
have  been  touching,  and  weigh  the  effects  of  that  traffic  upon  the 
independence  of  Parliament  \  for  he  could  see  nothing  corrupt  in 
such  bargains.  He  found  no  reason  for  excluding  public  trusts 
in  general  from  the  market.  Men  might  discharge  the  duties  of 
them,  after  obtaining  them  by  purchase,  as  faithfully,  if  not  quite 
60  ably,  as  if  they  took  them  by  a  higher  title ;  and  at  any  rate 
other  trusts,  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  of  popular  representation, 
being  notoriously  matter  of  commerce,  he  could  not  discover  any 
pretence  for  drawing  the  line  here.  The  patronage  of  seats,  being 
an  influence  arising  from  property,  he  was  for  allowing  it  to  be  dis- 
posed of  like  the  other  fruits  of  property ;  and  then  came  the  sweep- 
ing argument,  that  the  constitution  is  good  enough — die  House  of 
Commons  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  its  objects ;  and  that,  as 
there  is  little  or  no  temptation  to  change  its  btructure,  so,  there 
is  a  positive  risk  in  seeking  unknown  results,  by  trying  new  ex* 
periments  upon  it.  Such  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr  Wind- 
ham, in  perfect  consistency,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  bis  whole 
political  creed,  opposed  the  measure  in  question  ;  and  such,  in  a 
few  words,  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which  we  are  a- 
bout  to  make  our  readers  more  minutely  acquainted.  Even  from 
the  preceding  short  summary  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces, 
may  be  perceived  how  distinctly  this  speech  is  marked  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  and  boldness,— his  fair,  open  dealing  to- 
wards his  adversaries, — and  his  utter  contempt  of  consequences, 
and,  among  others,  of  the  dangers  of  misrepresentation, — his 
carelessness  about  popular  opinion,  or  rather  his  distrust,  and  e- 
.  ven  dislike  of  popularity,       „  . 

Mr  Windham  sets  out  with  declaring  his  very  decided  opinion, 
that  the  law  in.  question  '  is  a  measure  ill-timed,  injudicious, 
'  founded  upon  false  views,  false  facts,  and  false  assumptions;  cal- 
'  culated  to  produce  no  good  in  the  first  instance*  and  liable  and 
1  likely  to  lead  to  the  most  serious  mischiefs  in  future.  '  He 
then  sets  hirnself  about  examining  the  fundamental  assumptioa 
ppon  which  it  rests,  that  the  transactions  meant  to  be  prohibited 
&e  jn  themselves  corrupt  $  and  he  says,  *  Let  us  open  the  plead- 

&  *  ?  iugs 
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*  ings  •  by  stating  the  case. 9  Bat,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  pro* 
ceeas  to  something  very  different  He  puts  a  case  ;  and  one  so- 
very  favourable,  that  it  proves  little  or  nothing  either  way.  He 
supposes  a  most  respectable  person  to  have  acquired  great  inflo* 
ence  in  a  borough  from  his  property,  his  connexions  there,  arttl 
the  money  which  he  has  spent  lawfully  and  honour ably,~as  in 
his  family  expenses, — in  purchases  of  land  yielding  a  small  rete** 
Hue)— in  contesting  or  securing  the  franchises  of  the  electors  ) 
And  he  imagines  this  gentleman  to  offer  the  minister  his  influence^ 
at  t|ie  next  election,  in  favour  of  a  friend  of  that  government, 

*  with  which  he  has  always  acted  ito  and  out  of  office,  *  because 
he  has (  belieVed  them,  in  hi6  conscience,  *  the  fittest  of  minister* 
He  wants  nothing. for  himlelf  \  but  it  is  fair  that  he  should  re* 
ceive  a  certain  sum  *  towards  replacing,  in  part, '  the  heavy  e** 
penses  to  which  he  has  been  put  in  the  fair  and  lawful  ways  abov* 
described*  The  minister,  again,  has,  most  fortunately,  a  young 
friencj,  «  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  promise,  with  his  wholg 
'  mind  turned  to  public  business,  and  likely  to  become,  in  time, 

*  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  and  supports  of  the  country  % '  As 
such,  he  proposes  him  to  the  borough  patron ;  and  ventures  to  en- 
gage, that  the  young  man's  father  will  cheerfully f  advance  the  sum ' 
required.  '  All  this, '  says  Mr  Windham,  '  I  am  taught  to  unt 
'  derstand,  is  grossly  corrupt,  much  in  the  same  way  as  any  act 

*  of.  peculation  or  embezzlement. '  And  hfe  then  tries  to  find 
with  which  of  the  three  parties  the  corrupt  or  criminal  intention 
rests,  whether  with  the  minister,  the  seller,  or  the  buyer.  With 
the  first,  however,  no  blame  can  lye,  except  in  as  far  as  the  o- 
thers  are  guilty.  He  only  acts  as  the  go-between,  and  brings 
jthem  together.  He  can  only  be  criminal,  in  so  far  as  they  meet 
for  some  improper  purpose:  he  therefore  asks  wherein  tfteit 
guilt  consists  i 

Now,  we  do  think  that  he  has  jpttf  kistase—  with  great  skill  no 
doubt,  but  with  the  skill  of  ah  advocate.  He  has  chosen  it  so^ 
and  thrown  in  such  a  crowd  of  circumstances — some  essentially 
varying  it  from  the  case  in  hand,  all  of  them  tending  to  mislead 
us  in  favour  of  the  transaction — that  it  is  pretty  clear  we  cannot 
aafely  decide  the  question  on  his  showing.  He  has  taken  an  in* 
stance  which  may  happen  once  in  a  hui  dred  times ;  and  the  o- 
ther  ninety  and  nine  may  be  so  very  bad,  as  to  justify  a  general 
inference  as  to  the  class  t6  which  the  whole  hundred  belong, 
and,  of  consequence,  s<)  very  bad  as  to  Call  for  a  general  pro- 
hibition, 

*  Where  a  technical  allusion  Is  intended,  the  speaker  or  write* 
fehould  be  somewhat  more  accurate.  •  Opening  the  pleadings  *  j$ 
$$$a£ply  Bke  any  thing  rather  t£an  stating  the  case* 
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hibition,  without  considering  this  on*  fctfe  instate*  or  making 
any  exception  in  its  favour.  With  but  a  very  small  share  ot 
the  ingenuity  that  distinguished  that  superior  person, cases  might 
be  put  so  plausibly,  as  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  motedity* 
and  undermine  the  whole  system  of  positive  law,  provided  only 
*hat  we  agree  to  take  those  cases  for  the  whole  scaffolding,  as  it 
ftrere*  of  our  reasonings,  and  uot  go  beyond  their  limits.  Let 
Us  try* 

A  candidate  meet*  one  of  his  electors,  who  tells  him  that 
their  political  opinions  coincide  5  that  he  believes  him,  in  his 
.^conscience,  to  be  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  represent  thd 
borough  1  that  he  is  therefore  ready  to  give  his  voice  for  1*inu 
But,  really,  he  has  paid  a  high  price  fofr  the  house  which  gives 
liioi  a  vote  \  the  expenses  of  repairs  are  heavy  |  and  he  has*  & 
the  moment,  no  less  than  three  lawsuits  arising  out  of  the  pun. 
chase  *■  and  so,  towards  in  part  replacing  the  sums  thus  expend*, 
fed,  he  requests  the  worthy  candidate  will  assist  him  with  so  ma* 
ny  pounds  \  to  which  he  accedes.  All  thi*  sounds  very  inno- 
cent )  yet  it  is  an  ott  of  Brtbety  subjecting  both  parties  to  sc* 
vcre  penalties,  and  justly  reprobated  by  right-thinking  men*  bow* 
ever  frequently  it  may  be  practised.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  another  and  more  ordinary  case*  which  every  man  of  ho»  - 
nour  feels  to  be  a  disgraceful  transaction,  y\£.  the  open  sale  of  a 
Jrote  for  money  to  the  highest  bidder*  whatever  be  his  character* 
And  however  dangerous  his  principles  in  the  voters  eyes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime*  indeed,  which  might  not  be  pal- 
liated by  the  invention  of  such  cases  as  We  have  been  const* 
dering :  but  the  moralist  and  the  legislator  can  look  6nly  to 
the  general  mult,  and  to  the  majority  of  cases  \  and  censure 
and  punish*  not  only  the  most  offending  ones,  but  also  the 
stray  stork  which  chances  to  be  found  in  evil  company.  We 
must*  then,  in  the  cutset,  recollect,  that  to  the  same  class  with 
the  case  put  by  Mr  Windham,  belongs  the  other  case  of  a 
base-born,  sordid  Jew,  devoid  of  all  principle  but  that  of  seek* 
ing  his  own  gains,  who,  having  a  somewhat  longer  head  than 
his  brethren,  as  he  has  acquired  a  heavier  purse,  disdains  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  petty  ^Air.s  of  usury,  or  of  clipping  and  sweat* 
tng  the  currency  of  the  realm*  but  launches  out  into  wholesale 
borough  speculations,  and,  by  every  species  of  corruption  to 
which  money  drawn  from  the  lowest  sources  can  lead  the  way, 
obtains  an  influence  over  so  many  elections,  that  he  tan,  by  sell- 
ing half  his  seat?,  replace  his  cash  with  a  handsome  profit,  and 
Jbarter  the  rest  for  jobs,  contracts,  knighthood,  or  the  peerage  if- 
6eif.  The  supporters  of  Mr  Curwen's  bill  had  evidently  as  good 
a  right  to  supple  such  a  cse,  as  their  adversaries  had  to  put  the 
,<e?c  more  crcUiubis  to  human  nature.    We  much  fear,  the  fact 
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bore  them  better  out ;  but,  if  they  were  warranted  in  putting  it, 
jthere  is  an  end  of  the  argument ;  and  as  all  men  must  desire  to 
see  so  vile  a  practice,  and  one  so  hurtful  to  the  community,  ef- 
fectually checked,  the  only  possible  objection  to  the  bill  which  is 
framed  with  this  view,  must  be  foumd  in  some  such  argument 
as  we  have  formerly  stated,  to  prove  that  mischiefs  oi  a  still 
worse  nature  than  those  complained  of  would  arise  from  it,  and 
that,  until  other  reforms  shall  be  effected,  this  would  be  a  change 
for  the  worse. 

Mr  Windham  proceeds  to  defend  the  sale  of  public  trusts ; 
and  this  he  does  by  instances.  He  mentions  the  seats  in  the 
parliaments  of  Paris,  where,  he  contends,  as  many  just  and  sound 
judgments  were  delivered,  and  as  great  a  number  of  the  best 
lawyers  formed  as  in  the  courrs  of  this  country,  filled  as  they  are 
with  judges  who  never  purchased  their  ermine.  The  church,  the 
army,  and  certain  law-offices  in  this  country,  are  quoted  with  a 
simitar  view  :  and  he  thus  continues — 

*  We  have  still,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  ground  on  which  either 
the  buyer  or  the  seller,  in  such  a  transaction  as  that  above  stated,  b 
to  be  represented  as  being  a  man  morally  corrupt.  In  fact,  if  their 
proceeding  iB  corrupt,  it  will  be  dinicult,  or,  as  I  should  say,  utterly 
impossible,  to  stop  there,  and  not  to  go  oa  and  declare  corrupt  the 
very  influence  itself,  by  which  they  aie  enabled  to  carry  into  effect 
this  corrupt  bargain.  If  the  buying  and  selling  be  corrupt,  it  can 
only  be  s*>  Tor  leasons,  which  will  make  it  corrupt  to  have  the  com- 
modity which  is  capable  of  being  so  bought  and  sold.  This  is  the 
true  s*\"  t  of  the  grievance,  as,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  the  true 
place  in  which  to  apply  the  remedy.  So  long  as  there  are  persons 
in  a  cittat!  >n  to  say,  I  can  make  an  offer  of  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
so  long  v  11  there  be  persons  to  treat  with  them  for  that  object,  and 
bo  long  will  means  be  found,  for  commuting  in  some  way  or  other 
the  intiuence  so  possessed,  for  considerations  valuable  to  die  posses- 
sor. The  only  effectual  way  will  be  to  get  rid  of  the  influence  alto- 
gether. To  make  it  penal  for  any  one  to  have  such  goods  in  his 
possession.  This  die  honourable  mover  may  be  assured  is  the  use 
tli at  will  be  made  of  his  measure  (nay  it  is  the  just  and  legitimate 
use)  by  those,  who  do  not  scruple  now  to  oppose  it,  because  they 
like  to  argue  the  question  both  ways,  to  be  ready  for  either  event; 
and  may  think,  possibly,  that  more  is  to  be  gained  by  procuring  the 
rejection  of  it,  and  by  the  ground  thereby  laid  for  raising  a  clamour 
against  Parliament,  than  they  can  hope  lor  from  the  argument  and 
the  authority  which  it  will  furnish,  towards  subverting  the  greater 
part  of  the  influence,  which  property  is  now  allowed  to  retain. 

*  1  know  how  prompt  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  and  how  triumph- 
antly I  s>hall  be  told,  that  no  two  things  can  be  more  remote  from 
each  other,  than  the  influence  of  property, — the  just,  wholesome, 
legiamate  hiiluer.ee  of  property,  and  die  sale   of   scats, — But  let 
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us  recollect  that  in  the  present  business,  we  are  arguing  through- 
out upon  principle,  and  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  principle, 
to  unite  things  the  most  various  and  opposite  in  their  individual 
forms  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  a  question,  how  far  tilings  may 
be  distinguished  ;  but  how  far  those,  which  are  naturally  distin- 
guished, may  be  assimilated  and  made  one  Those  who  can  make 
no  distinction  between  an  offence  against  the  bribery  laws,  by  giv- 
ing money  to  a  particular  voter,  and  the  sale  of  a  seat,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  a  seat,  and  such  a 
use  of  influence  as  will  give  them  the  seat  to  sell. 

'  I  am  as  well  aware  as  another,  that  there  is  much  influence 
which,  though  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  property,  is  so  remote  from 
its  primary  source,  has  been  so  changed  in  the  gradations  which  it 
"has  passed  through,  has  been  so  improved  by  successive  graftings, 
as  to  retain  little  or  nothing  ot  its  origin/il  character, — of  the  harsh- 
ness and  acerbity  of  Jie  parent  stock.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with 
that  passion  in  our  nature,  which,  though  too  gross  to  be  named,  is 
often  the  source  of  evety  tiling  most  delicate  and  sentimental  5  which, 
as  the  poet  describes, 

through  some  certain  strainers  well  rcfin'd 

Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  woman- kind. 
All,  in  these  instances,  that  property  may  have  done,  is  to  have 
given  to  virtue  the  means  of  acting,  and  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing itself ;  to  have  furnished  the  instrument  without  which  its  ener- 
gies must  have  been  usehss,  and  to  have  erecied  the  stage  without 
which  it  would  have  remained  unknown.  I  am  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  tjie  fate  of  influence  of  this  sort  M>  honourable  Iriend 
and  others,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  tills  bill,  will  be  at  full 
liberty,  I  trust,  to  lay  out  their  thousands*  in  acts  of  beneficence  and 
bounty,  in  building  bridges,  or  endowing  hospitals,  in  relieving  the 
wants  or  advancing  the  fortunes  of  the  indigent  and  meritorious. 
They  may  still  enjoy,  together  with  all  the  heartfelt  satisfaction,  all 
the  influence  which  will  naturally  arise  horn  property  so  employed— 

J-lim  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  oryhaivs  ltl"st, 

Ti  •'  ynunrr  ikIiq  labour,  ard  the  old  who  rest. 
'  But  is  this  the  only  way  in  ulnch  property  exerts  its  powers  ?  Is 
it  always  taken  in  this  liner  form  of  the  extract  or  essence  ?  is  it 
never  exhibited  in  the  substance  ?  It  is  here  that  the  comparison 
will  begr.,  and  that  the  question  will  be  a*.ked  *,  which  the  advocates 
of  this  biil,  who  do  not  mean  it  to  extend  to  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
fluence of  pioperty,  will  do  well  to  be  on  pared  to  answer  ;  How, 
if  the  sale  of  a  seat  or  any  commutatio-  of  services  connected  with 
such  an  object  be  gross  corruption,  cm  we  to]  rite  tlte  influence 
which  property  giv*  ■;,  in  bia^smg  the  nuuJs  of  th-  ca»  who  are  to  give 
their  v;.tes?  I  low  a  landlord,  tci  instance,  should  have  any  more 
influence  over  his  own  tcn.11, is,  than  over  th^se  of  another  man? 
How  a  large  manufacturer  should  be  able  to  biino  tc  the  poll  more 
of  his  own  workmen,  than  of  tli°s?  employed  in  the  service  of  his 
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neighbour  1  How  an  opulent  man  of  any  description  spending  his 
fortune  in  a  borough  town,  should  be  able  to  talk  of  hit  influence 
among  the  smaller  tradesmen  ;  or  be  at  liberty  to  hint  to  his  baker 
or  his  butcher,  that,  laying  out  erery  week  such  a  sum  with  them, 
as  he  does,  he  expects  that  they  should  oblige  him  by  giving  a  f  ote 
to  his  friend,  Mr  Such-a-Ohe,  at  the  next  election  ?  If  all  this  is 
not  corrupt,  upon  the  principles  on  which  we  are  now  arguing,  I 
Iri'ow  not  what  is.  What  has  money  spent  with  tradesmen,  or  work 
given  to  manufacturers,  or  farms  let  to  tenants,  to  do  with  the  in- 
dependent exercise  of  their  right,  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  duty,  in  the  election  of  a  member  to  serve  them  in  Parliament  ? 
A  fine  idea  truly,  that  their  decision  in  the  choice  of  a  representa- 
tive is  to  be  influenced  by  die  consideration  of  what  is  best  lor  their 
separate  and  private  interest !  or  that  persons,  the  advocates  of  puri- 
i y,  and  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  strict  principle,  should  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  the  influence  which  engages  a  man's  vote  by 
the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  which  torbids  the  refusal  of 
it,  under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  cust&m  or  loss  of  work,  or  of  the 

Possession  of  that  on  which  his  wife  and  family  must  depend  for  their 
read  ?  I  shall  be  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner,  not  the  advo- 
cates of  this  bill,  but  the  advocates  for  the  principles  on  whhrh  this 
bill  is  enforced,  will  defend  themselves  against  these  questions;  an4 
^>e  able  to  show,  that  while  it  is  gross  corruption,  gross  moral  de- 
pravity, in  any  one  who  possesses  such  influence,  to  connect  his  own 
interest  with  the  use  of  it,  even  though  he  should  not  use  it  impro- 
perly, it  is  perfectly  innocent  to  create  that  influence  by  the  means 
just  descrilied  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  means  are  not  law- 
ful, how  the  influence  of  property  is  to  continue,  such  ,  as  it  has  at 
all  times  subsisted  in  practice,  and  been  at  all  times  considered  as 
lawfully  subsisting  ?  It  is  indifferent  to  me,  which  side  of  the  alter- 
native they  take  ;  but  let  them  be  well  aware  that  such  is  the  alter- 
native to  which  they  will  be  reduced ;  and  that  if  they  contend  ge- 
nerally,* as  is  now  done,  that  such  and  such  things  are  corrupt,  be- 
cause they  admit  the  consideration  of  interest  in  matters  which  ought 
to  be  exclusively  decided  on  principles  of  duty,  it  is  in  vain  for  them 
hereafter  to  contend  that  any  man  has  a  right  to  influence  his  tenants, 
or  tradesmen,  or  workmen,  by  any  other  means  at  least  than  those 
\>y  which  he  may  equally  influence  die  tenants,  tradesmen,  or  work- 
men of  any  other  person ;  that  is  to  say,  by  his  talents  or  by  his 
virtues,  by  the  services  which  he  may  have  done,  and  the  gratitude 
he  may  have  inspired. 

*  When  I  look  therefore  to  the  moral  qualities  of  these  acts,  as 
independent  of  and  antecedent  to  positive  law,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find 
what  it  is,  either  on  the  score  of  principle  or  of  authority,  that  de- 
termines them  to  be  corrupt,  or  that  enables  us,  if  they  are  corrupt, 
to  exempt  from  die  same  sentence  of  corruption  nine  tenths  of  the 
influence,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  attached,  and  le- 
gitimately attached,  to  property,  and  which,  for  aught  that  at  pre- 
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sent  appears,  there  is  no  intention  of  taking  away.9  Speech, 
p.  7— 11. 

We  have  given  this  long  extract,  both  because  it  contains  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Mr  Windham's  unrivalled  style  in  speak- 
ing, and  because  it  offers  at  once  to  our  view  the  whole  gist  o£ 
his  argument.  Our  answer  is  very  short,  '  We  condemn  the  ab- 
uses which  throw  the  nomination  of  6eats  into  the  hands  of  bo-* 
rough- patron 8  ;  and  we  think  that  the  mo&t  important  and  bent* 
ficial  of  all  reforms  would  be  that  which  should  prevent  the  ex* 
excise  of  this  power.  To  us,  therefore,  and  to  thoje  who  think 
with  us  upon  the  question  of  reform*  it  is  no  sort  of  argument 
for  the  sale  of  seats,  to  contend  that  such  a  transference  is  no 
worse  than  the  possession  of  the  property  transferred ;  and  to  re- 
mind us,  that  he, who  objects  to  men  selling  their  influence,  must 
be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are  against  their  having  it 
to  sell ;  and,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the  necessary  in* 
fluence  of  property  over  elections,  we  should*  for  want  of  bet- 
ter language,  refer  to  a  part  of  the  very  passage  above  quoted, 
for  a  description  of  the  legitimate,  harmless,  and  even  beneficial 
use  of  property,  even  as  connected  with  elections ;  and  for  tracing 
the  line  which  separates  this  from  the  employment  of  property, 
directly  to  purchase  parliamentary  influence.  Some  there  are,  no 
doubt,  who  would  lament  any  influence  which  wealth  may  givo 
-In  elections  ;  and  who  would  only  desist  from  attempts  to  pre* 
vent  it  altogether,  from  knowing  their  impossibility.  To  them, 
the  arguments  of  Mr  Windham  must  come  with  still  less  weight : 
but  almost  all  men  will  admit,  that  same  line  is  to  be  drawn  ;— 
that  the  influence  allowed  to  be  conferred  by  property  should  be 
confined  to  that  which  is  essential  to  its  use  and  enjoyment  j— 
and  that  penalties  should  be  opposed,  when  it  is  directly  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  votes,  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which  the  law 
can  interfere  vindictively,  without  introducing  far  greater  evils, 
than  those  which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sonings that  bear  upon  this  great  question,  these  brief  sugges- 
tions will  probably  be  sufficient ;  but  there  are  many  to  whom 
the  subject  will  require  a  little  more  explanation  j  and  for  whcss 
ise,  at  all  events,  the  argument  must  be  a  little  more  opened  up 
and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous,  they  would  stand  in 
no  need  either  of  government  or  of  representatives  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that  their  choice 
will  not  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  duty  or  wisdom  alone. 
We  may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  therefore,  however  the  purists 
tuay  be  scandalised,  that,  even  io  political  elections,  some  other 
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feelings  will  necessarily  h:ive  play  ;  and  that  passions,  and  preju- 
dices, and  perconal  interest*,  will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater 
or  a  less  rx*'  it,  wrh  the  h^her  dictates  of  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Of  :h*se  fii;istfr  motives,  individual  interest,  of 
course,  is  the  str*v\^.t  jt^H  mosc  steady ;  and  wealth,  being  its 
most  common  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  possession  of  property  must  be  flow  some  political  influence. 
The  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence  can  ever  be 
safe  or  tolerable— and  whether  it  be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at 
which  it  becomes  so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative  coercion. 
Now,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking,  with  Mr  Windham,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  what  v*e  would  term  the 
natural  and  inevitable  influence  of  property  in  electrons,  is  not 
only  safe,  bit  salutary ;  while  its  artificial  and  corrupt  influence 
is  among  the  most  pernicious  and  reprehensible  of  all  political 
abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  that  which  results  sponta- 
neously from  its  ordinary  use  and  expenditure,  in  the  ways  spe- 
cified by  Mr  Windham,  in  the  passage  already  cited.  That  a 
man  who  spends  a  large  income  in  the  place  of  his  residence— 
who  subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges,  hospitals,  and 
assembly-rooms,  and  generally  to  all  works  of  public  charity  or 
accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  moreover,  keeps 
the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and  has  the  largest  accounts  with 
the  tradesmen — will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the  mat- 
ter, acquire  more  influence,  and  find  more  people  ready  to  ob- 
lige him,  than  a  poorer  man,  of  equal  virtue  and  talents— is  a 
fact,  which  we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call  in  ques- 
tion. Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang  to  reflect,  that,  if  suck 
a  man  was  desirous  of  representing  the  borough  in  which  he  re- 
sided, or  of  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his  brother,  or 
some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his  recommendation  would  go 
much  farther  with  the  electors  than  a  respectable  certificate  of 
the  extraordinary  worth  and  abilities  of  the  opposite  candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently  be  quite  absurd 
for  any  legislature  to  think  of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  re- 
former to  attempt  to  put  down.  In  the  Jirst  place,  because  it  w 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men  and  of  human  affairs,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  prevented,  or  considerably  weakened,  by 
anything  short  ot  an  universal  regeneration;  sicondfa,  because, 
though  originating  from  property,  it  does  by  no  means  imply, 
either  the  Inseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corruption  ;  but 
rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings  of  vanity,  and  social  instinc- 
tive sympathy,  than  upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence,  or 
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paltry  expectation  of  personal  emolument ;  and,  thirdly,  because, 
taking  men  as  they  actually  are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the 
whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than  the  greater  part  of 
those,  to  the  influence  of  which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if 
this  could  be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were,  always,  whether 
a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  should 
ivive  the  greatest  influence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  merit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest : — and,  when  the  question  is 
between  the  influence  of  property  and  the  influence  of  intriguing 
ambition  and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that  w?  are  glad  to 
find  the  former  most  frequently  prevalent.  In  ordinary  life,  and 
in  common  affairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of  proper- 
ty is  vast  and  infallible  *,  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to  the 
stability  and  excellence  of  a  political  constitution,  as  to  make  it 
rest  upon  the  general  principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under  it,  and  to  attach 
them  to  their  government  by  the  same  feelings  which  ensure  their 
affection  or  submission  in  their  private  capacity.  There  could  be 
no  security,  in  short,  either  for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else, 
in  a  country  where  the  possession  of  property  did  not  bestows 
some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  property  5  which  we 
would  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage.  We  must  now  endea- 
vour to  explain  that  corrupt  or  artificial  influence,  which  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to  resist  and' repress. 
Under  this  name,  we  would  comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct 
employment  of  property  to  purchase  or  obtain  political  power, 
in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might  be  embodied  t  but,  with 
reference  to  the  more  common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only 
in  the  instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or  holding  the 
property  of  those  votes  distinct  from  any  other  property,  and 
selling  and  transferring  them  for  a  price,  like  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  All  such  practices  are  stigmatized,  in  common 
language  and  in  common  feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable; 
and  the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles  and  their  con- 
sequences, will  show,  that  while  they  tend  to  debase  the  cha- 
racter of  all  who  are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead  iirectly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a  representative  system 
of  government.  That  they  may,  in  some  cases,  be  combined 
with  that  indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  property  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  en- 
grafted upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ;  but  that  they  are  clear- 
ly distinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  influence,  both 
in  their  moral  character  and  their  political  effects,  we  conceive 
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to  be  equally  indisputable.  And,  in  answer  to  all  Mr  Wind* 
Yarn's  ingenious  sophistry,  as  to  the  identity  of  principle  in  all 
the  cases  in  question,  we  shall  only  oppose  his  own  sound  ob* 
servations,  in  a  subsequent  page,  as  to  the  extreme  folly  and 
irofftiraess  of  classing  human  actions  under  one  moral  denomi* 
nation,  because  they  may  be  brought  under  one  verbal  or  meta* 
physical  description. 

«  There  aie  laws,  I  believe, '  says  Mr  Windham,  4  to  restrain  the 
retail  sale  of  spirits.  Should  we  think  that  a  man  argued  very  wise- 
\y  or  conclusively,  with  much  fairness  of  representation,  or  much 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation,  who  should  harangue  at 
the  door  of  an  alehouse  (the  only  place  however  fit  for  tfuch  a  dis- 
course) against  the  justice  of  laws,  which  could  pnnish  a  publican 
for  selling  a  dram  to  a  poor  wretch,  who  wanted  it  perhaps  to  solace 
him  under  the  effects  of  cold  and  hunger,  to  whom  it  must  stand  in 
the  place  <fc  food  and  raiment ;  while  the  same  law  did  not  scruple 
to  permit  the  sale  of  these  spirits  by  wholesale  on  the  part  of  the 
rich  merchant  or  still  more  opulent  planter  ?  and  should  take  occa* 
won  from  thence  to  ask  (exactly  in  the  style  of  my  honourable  friend) 
if  such  was  the  punishment  for  selling  a  dram  or  gill,  what  did  they 
deserve  who  sold  these  spirits  by  whole  puncheons  and  shiploads ? 
The  answer  is9  that  these  acts  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  re- 
lation of  more  or  less,  but  are  perfectly  disparate  and  dissimilar ; 
are  productive  of  different  consequences ;  are  to  be  regulated  by 
different  provisions ;  are  so  widely  separated  in  character,  as  that 
the  one  may  be  an  object  of  national  encouragement,  a  source  of 
public  wealth  and  benefit,  while  the  other  can  produce  nothing  but 
mischief,  and  is  a  practice  requiring  to  be  restrained  by  penal  statute.  * 
Speech,  p.  12,  13. 

Such  is  the  most  general  and  abstract  view  which,  we  think, 
need  be  taken  of  this  interesting  question. — But,  with  a  view 
to  the  particular  points  in  discussion,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  also  consider  it,  for  a  moment,  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  fact,  and  the  practice  in  this  country.  Upon 
the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  individual  voters,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing ;  the  law  and  the  feeling  of  all  man- 
kind  have  marked  that  practice  with  reprobation  ;  and  even  Mr 
Windham,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial  scepticism,  does 
not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous,  or 
that  it  would  not  fce  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be  made 
still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  practical  evils  that  are 
suffered  to  result  from  the  influence  of  property  in  the  elections 
of  this  country,  are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of  certain  bor 
youghs  is  entirely,  necessarily  and  perpetually,  at  the  disposal  of 
certain  families,  so  as  to  be  familiariy  considered  as  a  part  of 
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their  rightful  property ;  and,  2dly,  that  certain  other  boroughs 
are  held  and  managed  by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in  ready  money,  either 
through  the  intervention  of  the  treasury,  or  directly  to  the  can- 
didate. That  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in  our  system 
of  representation,  we  readily  admit ;  though  by  no  means  to  the 
tame  extent,  or  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  permanently  in  posses- 
sion of  certain  great  proprietors,  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  small  or  decayed  boroughs,  as  have  fallen,  almost  insen- 
sibly, under  their  controul,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
their  possessions,  and  the  decline  of  the  population.  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  regarded  either  as  scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or 
as  examples  of  the  reprehensible  influence  of  property.  If  a 
place  which  still  retains  the  right  of  sending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, comes  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  like  Old  Sarum,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  nomination  of  its  members  should 
vest  in  any  one,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  spot  to  which  the 
right  is  attached  :  and,  even  where  the  decay  is  less  complete 
than  in  this  instance,  still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradually  ac- 
quired the  greater  part  of  the  property  from  which  the  rignt  of 
voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  hold  that  there  is 
any  thing  corrupt  or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  itself  of  this 
influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider as  cases  of  the  fair  influence  of  property ;  and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the  general  scheme  of  the 
constitution,  and  subversive  of  some  of  its  most  important  prin- 
ciples, we  think  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws  arid  irregu- 
larities brought  on  oy  time  and  the  course  of  events*  rather 
than  as  abuses  introduced  by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men. 
The  remedy  would  be,  to  take  the  right  of  election  from  all 
places  so  small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  become,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  property  of  an  individual — not  to  rail  at  the  indi- 
vidual who  avails  himself  of  the  influence  inseparable  from  such 
property— or  to  dream  of  restraining  him  in  its  exercise,  by  un- 
just penalties  and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  description  of  bo- 
roughs— those  that  are  held  by  agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very 
different  tenure  from  that  of  great  proprietors  and  benefactor*, 
and  are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them,  at  every  election,  for  a 
price  paid  down,  either  through  the  mediation  of  the  ministry, 
or  without  any  such  mediation.  In  the  former  case,  they  ob- 
tain the  significant  appellation  of  '  Treasury  boroughs ;'  in  the 
Jatter,  they  are  described  merely  as  venal  or  rotten.    For  the  sake. 
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of  the  "more  Innocent  part  of  our  readers,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, in  one  sentence,  the  mechanism  and  organization  of  thit 
disgraceful  traffic. 

'  The  fcene  of  it  is  laid  alrnoft  entirely  in  the  fmaller  and  more 
inconfiderable  boroughs,  containing  from  i  50  to  400  or  500  vot- 
ers,— places  fuch  as  are  fcatter.ed  fo  plentifully  over  Cornwall  and 
Devon — too  laige  to  have  become  the  property  of  any  family  or 
individual — and  far  too  fmall  and  infi^nificant  to  contain  any  avail- 
able portion  of  popular  fpirit  or  opulent  independence.  In  every 
place  of  this  defcriptien,  it  has,  for  a  confiderablc  time  back,  been 
the  *prr.£licc  for  forr.e*  judicious  borough-agent  to  fettle  himfclf, — 
an  animal,  for  the  molt  part,  of  the  attorney  genus%  and  of  that 
clnfj  mofc  remark  ihle  for  activity,  and  for  a  confidence  fingularly 
unfufceptijle  ci  fcr*plc3.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  a  lit- 
tle capital,  he  foon  acquires  the  controul  of  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  votes ;  and,  by  heading  and  fomenting  local  jealoufies  and 
quarrels — by  cajoling,  folicicing,  promifi>£,  and  actually  bribing — 
he  finally  gets  the  command  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  e- 
lcctors,  along  with  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  difpofitions 
and  vulntrable  points  of  thofe  who  are  not  entirely  at  hit  devotion. 
When  things  are  in  this  train,  he  may  proceed  to  open  hit 
negotiations  with  the  treafurf.  This  is  done,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
as  we-underfland,  with  much  decency  and  decomm.  The  attor- 
ney reprcfents,  that,  by  long  refidence,  and  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  he  has  acquired  co:; filterable  influence  in  fuch  and 
fuch  a  borough ;  that  he  and  his  friends  are  exceedingly  well  af- 
fected to  his  Majefty's  government,  and  would  be  very  happy  to 
exert  themfelves  in  behaif  of  any  candidate  who  was  fortunate  e- 
iMWgh  to  potTcfs  the  confidence  of  his  ftrvants :  but  that,  in  order 
to  fecure  his  elefi'on,  two  things  are  neceflary  ;  firft,  the  inftant 
payment  of  a  fmaH  fum  of  money — from  3000I.  to  40c ol. — in  or- 
der to  indemnify  him  for  the  heavy  expenfe  incurred  in  eftabltlh- 
ing  his  influence;  and,  2dly,  the  promife  of  making  him  the 
organ  and  distributor  of  all  the  local  and  petty  patronage  which 
the  government  may  exercife  in  that  diftriQ,  and  of  liftening  favour- 
ably to  his  recommendations  in  behalf  of  their  fupporters  in  the 
burgh.  The  miniiier  mahes  a  gracious  anfwer  to  this  overture  * 
pltdges  himfelf  for  the  patronage  ;  and  foon  finds  a  candidate  wh6 
is  willing  to  advance  the  money.  When  the  matter  is  thus  far 
managed,  the  agent  returns  to  his  borough, — diitributes  a  part  of  the 
money  among  the  worfcr  part  of  the  electors,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  candid ite,  and  fecures  a  great  many  more  by  pro-' 
mifes  of  little  ohi^s  for  themfelves,  and  of  appointments  or  pro-, 
motion  for  their  children  and  relatione,  in  the  excife,  the  church, 
the  army  or  the  navy.    A  further  fum  is  expended  in  importing 
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and  feeding  ele&ors  5  and  the  member  is  returned,  untainted  with 
tiny  a&  of  direct  bribery  to  his  constituents  ;  but  entirely  upon  an 
intereil  that  is,  in  all  its  ftnges,  equally  corrupt  and  unworthy. 

What  we  have  now  represented,  is  a  kind  of  theoretical  fketch 
of  the  firft  transformation  of  a  frmll  borough  into  a  treafury  bo- 
rough,— an  otcafion  on  which  th^rc  is  much  lefs  gain  to  the  agent* 
and  more,  direct  bribery  among  the  elector*,  than  is  likely  to  occur 
after  it'has  once  decidedl/  aflumed  this  character.  The  (kill  and  op* 
portunities  of  the  agent  improve,  of  courfc,  as  his  experience  in* 
creafes ;  and,  if  the  miniibtr  keep  his  word  tolerably  as  to  the 
article  of  patronage,  it  is  often  found  pra&icable  to  carry  on  mat- 
ters by  that  means  alone,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  place  by  the  help 
©f  this  influence,  joined  to  good  management  and  old  connexion* 
without  any  aclual  advance  of  money,  except  to  a  few  who  are 
unufually  profligate,  or  unufually  needy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  Treafury  boroughs  are  boroughs  that 
*re  fold  by  ufurping  and  intriguing  agents,  partly  for  money 
paid  over  by  the  candidate,  and  partly  for  offices  and  patron* 
age  corruptly  promifed  and  diflributed  by  miuillers.  The  gain- 
ers are  —  the  mlnifters,  who  fecure  a  feat  to  a  creature  of 
their  own,  by  a  moderate  abufe  of  patronage  —  the  member* 
who  obtains  his  feat  for  a  much  fmaller  Aim  than'  if  the 
whole  price  had  been  to  be  paid  in  ready  money — the  agent* 
who  pockets  a  part  of  the  money  actually  paid,  and  becomes  a 
perfon  of  confequence,  as  the  local  organ  of  minifterial  influence 
— and  the  corrupt  electors,  who  gcrt  cath  or  offices  for  their  fubfer- 
viency  to  the  laudable  views  of  thefe  fev?r;l  perfon  s  : — the  only 
lofers  being  the  honell  electors,  who  arc  virtually  deprived  of  their 
franchifes,— -and  the  country  and  the  constitution ,  which  fuffer,  to  an 
alarming  and  incalculable  extent,  by  the  general  debafement  of 
political  principle,  and  the  enormous  addition  that  is  thus  made  to 
the  enormous  influence  of  the  Crown. 

We  have  dated  the  fimpleit  and  moil  elementary  cafe  of  bo- 
roughmonging, — both  becaufe  almoft  all  the  others  are  founded 
upon  the  fame  bafis,  and  becaufe,  in  point  of  fa 61,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cafes  are  very  nearly  of  this  very  description. 
The  variations  are,  that  the  feat  is  fometimes  fold  to  oppofition 
candidates,  who,  having  no  patronage  to  offer,  for  the  molt  part 
pay  higher  in  ready  money ;  and  that  the  great  wealth  and  confe- 
quence that  refults  to  the  agent,  have  unfortunately  redeemed  a 
part  of  the  difgrace  that  (hould  attach  to  his  vocation,  and  not  on- 
ly drawn  perfons,  individually  refpe&able,  into  the  traffic,  but 
have  induced  fome  of  thofe,  wlio  held  their  influence  by  the  fair 
tenure  of  property,  to  participate  in  his  unlawful  gains. 

But,  even  without  entering  into  thefc  confiderationsj  we  think 
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we  may  now  venture  to  arte,  whether  it  be  poflible  for  any*  man  to- 
fiiut  his  eyes  upon  the  individual  infamy  and  the  public  hazard 
that  are  involved  in  thefe  proceedingBr  or  for  one  moment  to  con- 
found them,  even  in  his  imagination,  with  the  innofcent  and  falu- 
tary  influence  that  is  infcparable  from  the  pofleflron  and  expendi- 
ture of  large  property  ?  The  difference  between  them,  is  not  lef* 
than  between  the  influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty,  aided 
by  a£ts  of  generofity  and  proofs  of  honourable  attachment,  may 
attain  over  an  objeft  of  aftcdion,  and  the  controul  that  may  be 
acquired  by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procurefs,  and  by  her  transferred  to 
an  obje£k  of  natural  difguft  and  avcrfion.  The  one  is  founded  upon 
principles  which,  if  they  are  not  the  molt  lofty  or  infallible,  are 
ltill  among  the  moil  amiable  that  belong  to  our  imperfed  nature* 
and  leads  to  confequences  eminently  favourable  to  the  harmony 
and  (lability  of  our  focial  inftitutions  y  while  the  other  can  only  be 
obtained  by  working  with  the  bafeft  inftiurnents  on  the  bafeft 
of  our  paffions,  and  tends  dire&ly  to  fap  the  foundations  of  pri- 
vate honour  and  public  freedom,  and  to  diflblve  the  kindly  cement 
by  which  nature  nerfelf  has  knit  fociety  together  in  the  bonds  of 
human  fympathy,  and  mutual  dependence.  To  fay  that  both 
forts  of  influence  are  derived  from  property,  and  are  therefore  to- 
be  confidered  as  identical,  is  a  fophifm  fcarcely  more  dignified  or 
ingenious,  than  that  which  would  confound  the  occupations  of 
the  highwayman  and  the  honourable  merchant,  becaufe  the  obje& 
of  both  was  gain  y  and  which  fliould,  aflume  the  philofophicai ' 
principle,  that  all  voluntary  a&ions  are  di&ated  by  a  view  to  ulti- 
mate gratification,  in  order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  diftin&ipti 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  felon,  who  was  led  to  exe- 
cution amidft  the  execrations  of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly 
as  meritorious  at  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grateful  country  decreed 
unenvied  honours  for  its  deliverance  from  tyranny.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  nothing,  more  dangerous  than  thofe  metaphyseal  in- 
quiries into  the  ultimate  condiments  of  merit  or  delinquency  5  and 
that,  in  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  pradice,  and  efpecially 
with  public  condutt,  no  wife  man  will  ever  employ  fuch  an  ana- 
lytical procefs  to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of  confidence 
and  common  fenfe,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  confounding  an  an- 
tagonift,  or  perplexing  a  difcuffion,  to  the  natural  refult  of  which 
he  is  unfriendly  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding,  be  clearly  bale 
and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and 
mod  pregnant  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and 
intelligent  men,  it  muft  appear  (till  more  ftrange  to  find  them  de- 
fended on  the  fcore  of  their  antiquity,  than  on  that  of  their  fup- 
pofcd  affinity  to  pra&ice*  that  are  held  to  b*  ianoceot.    Yet 
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the  old  cry  of  Innovation !  has  been  raifed,  with  more  than  ufual 
vehemence,  againft  thofe  who  offer  the  mod  cautious  hints  for 
their  correction ;  and  even  Mr  Windham  has  not  difdained  to  feek 
fomc  aid  to  his  argument  from  a  misapplication  of  the  forry  com- 
mon-places about  the  antiquity  and  beauty  of  our  conftitution,  and 
the  hazard  of  meddling  at  all  with  that  under  which  we  have  fo 
long  enjoyed  fo  much  glory  and  happinefs.  Of  the  many  good 
anfwers  that  may  be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  chara£ter,  we 
ihall  content  ourfelvcs  with  one,  which  fee ms  fufficiently  conclu- 
five  and  (imple. 

The  abufes,  of  which  we  complain,  ire  not  old,  but  recent ;  and 
thofe  who  feek  to  correal  them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  con- 
ftitution, but  feeking  to  prevent  innovation.  The  praSiceof  job- 
bing m  boroughs  was  fcarcely  known  at  all  in  the  beginning  of  the 
laft  century  5  and  was  not  fyftematized,  nor  carried  to  any  very 
formidable  extent,  till  within  the  laft  forty  years.  At  all  events* 
it  mod  certainly  was  not  i*  the  contemplation  of  thofe  by  whom 
the  frame  of  our  conftitution  was  laid ;  and  it  is  confeffedly  a  per- 
vcrfion  and  abufe  of  a  fyftem*  devifed  and  eftablifhed  for  very  op- 
pofite  purpofes.  Let  any  man  afk  himfelf,  whethei  fuch  a  fcheme 
of  reprefentation,  as  is  now  a&ually  in  praftice  in  this  country, 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  intended  by  thofe  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  free  conftitution,  or  reared  upon  them  the 
proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  ?  Or  let  him  aft:  himfelf,  whether, 
if  we  were  now  deviling  a  fyftem  of  reprefentation  for  fuch  a 
country  as  England,  there  is  any  human  being  who  would  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  fyftem  that  is  practically  eftablilhed  a- 
tnong  us  at  this  moment, — a  fyftem  under  which  fifty  or  fixty 
members  fliould  be  returned  by  twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beg- 
garly hamlets,  dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs ;  while  twen- 
ty or  thirty  great  and  opulent  towns  bad  no  reprefentation  : — and 
where  upwards  of  a  hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  feats, 
partly  by  a  promife  of  indifcriminate  lupport  to  th*  mini  ft er,  and 
partly  by  a  fum  paid  down  to  perfons  who  had  no  natural  influence 
over  the  electors,  and  controuled  them  notorioufly,  either  by  di- 
rect bribery,  or  as  the  agents  of  minifterial  corruption  ?  If  h  be 
clear,  however,  that  fuch  a  ft  ate  of  things  is  indefenfible,  it  h 
ftill  clearer  that  it  is  not  the  ftate  of  things  which  is  required  by 
the  true  principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  that,  in  point  of  fa£tt  it 
neither  did  nor  could  exift  at  the  time  when  that  conftitution  was 
eftablilhed  ;  and  that  its  corre&ion  would  be  no  innovation  on  that 
conftitution,  but  a  beneficial  reftoration  of  it,  both  in  principle 
and  in  pradicc.  If  fome  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  manfion  have 
been  thrown  down,  is  it  a  dangerous  innovation  t  to  rear  them  up 
jtgaia  i  If  the  roof  has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  re- 
it  3  cent 
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cent  and  injudicious  superstructures,  is  it  an  innovation,  if  we 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  it  depends  ?  If  the  waste  of 
time,  and  the  elements,  have  crumbled  away  a  part  of  die  foun- 
dation, doeb  it  show  a  disregard  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  pile* 
if  we  widen  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests  and  endeavour  to  place 
it  upon  deeper  and  fumer  materials  ?  If  'he  rats  have  eaten  a 
way  into  the  stores  and  the  cellars ;  or  if  knavish  servants  have 
opened  private  and  unauthorized  communications  in  the  lower 
parts  of  ths  fabric,  does  it  indeed  indicate  a  disposition  to  impair 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
stop  up  these  holts,  and  to  build  acros9  those  new  and  suspicious 
approaches  ? — Is  it  not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Time;  and  that  they  who 
seek  to  repair  what  time  has  wasted,  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has 
destroyed,  are  still  more  unequivocally  the  enemies  of  innovation, 
than  of  abuse  ?  Those  who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of 
reform,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of  any  theoretical  or 
untried  change  ;  and,  while  they  srrictly  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  restitution  of  what  all  admit  to  have  b.en  in  the  original  plan 
of  our  representation,  and  to  have  formed  a  most  essential  part 
of  that  plan,  may  reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of  innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr  Windham  has  dwelt  at  very 
great  length,  which  appears  to  us  to  b?ar  even  less  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of  our  constitution. 
The  abuses  and  corruptions  which  Mr  Curwen  aimed  at  correct- 
ing, ought  nor,  he  siys,  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  minis- 
ters or  members  of  Parliament  alone.  The  greater  part  of  them 
both  originate  and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — are  suggest- 
ed by  their  baseness  and  self-interest,  and  terminate  in  their  cor- 
rupt gain,  with  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  very  little  advan- 
tage of  any  sort  to  ministers  or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  forget  what  Mr  Windham  has  himself  said,  of  the 
disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  committed  by  men  in  power,  for 
their  own  individual  emolument,  *  yet  we  are  inclined,  upon  the 

whole* 


*  *  With  respect  to  the  abuse  of  patronage,  one  of  those  by  which 
the  interests  of  countries  will  in  reality  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree, 
that  it  is  likewise  one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so  called, 
that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  offices,  are  as  likely  to  be  guilty, 
and,  from  their  opportunities,  more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any 
others.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  greediness,  the  selfishness,  the  in- 
satiable voracity,  the  profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit 
or  services,  that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  official  stations,  when 

providing 
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'whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  is,  what  we  ha\e 
always  thought  it  our  duty,  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guilt  but  in  the  envied  possessors  of  dignity  and 
power ;  and  forms,  indeed,  the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have 
»epeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian  or  factious  re- 
formers, whose  intemperance  has  done  more  injury  tp  the  cause 
of  reform,  than  all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their 
opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises  of  Mr  Wind- 
ham's argument,  we  must  utterly  deny  his  conclusions.  Though 
we  admit,  that  a  part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as  well 
as  its  rulers,  we  really  cannot  see  that  we  have  admitted  any  thing 
in  defence  of  venality  and  corruption ; — nor  can  we  imaging 
how  that  melancholy  and  most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the 
least  to  make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral  and  pernicious 
practice  > — not  a  malum  in  t>ef  as  Mr  Windham  has  been  pleased 
to  assert ;  nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just  and  expedi- 
ent, if  it  were  practicable,  to  repress  and  abolish.  The  only  just 
inference  from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  not  the  only  guilty  persons  in  the  trainc  ; — and  that  all 
remedies  are  likely  to  be  inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of 
being  applied  through  the  whole  range  of  tT.e  malady.  It  may  be 
a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentlemen  within  deers  to  the  gentle- 
men without ; — and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having 
clean  bands,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  th«m  to  ask  a  sight  of 
those  of  their  accusers.  But  is  this  any  answer  at  all  to  those, 
who  insist  upon  die  infamy  and  the  dangers  of  corruption  in  both 
quarters?  Or,  is  the  evil  really  supposed  to  be  lef3  formidable* 
because  it  appears  to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be  the  fair 
subject,  not  only  of  reproach,  but  of  recrimination  ?  The  seat 
of  the  malady,  and  its  extent,  may  indeed  V2ry  our  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  administered  j  but 
the  knowledge,  that  it  has  pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one, 
certainly  should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy  whatever  if 
needed,— or  to  consider  the  symptoms  as  too  slight  ft  require  any 
particular  attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from  Mr  Windham  in  our 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  alrea- 
dy said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  disapproving 
of  the  measure  which  was  lately  proposed  for  their  correction* 
Ihe  bill  of  Mr  Curwen,  and  ail  bills  that  aim  only  at  repressing 
the  ultimate  traliic  for  beats,  by  p::ins  and  penalties  to  be  imposed 

S  4  on 

providing  for  themselves,  their  relations  or  dependants.  I  am  at 
little  disposed  as  any  one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be 
reprobated  in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  aad  much  more  s# 
tkan  it  commonly  is. '     Speech,  p.  'J$. 
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on  those  immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  appears  to  u* 
to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, — and  to  aim  at  repressing  a  result  which 
may  be  regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes  which  led  to 
it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  undiminished  vigour.  It  is  like  trying 
to  tare  a  yalley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  paltry  dam 
across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow  into  it.  The  only  effect  is, 
that  they  will  make  their  way,  by  a  more  destructive  channel,  to 
worse  devastation.  The  true  policy  would  have  been,  to  drain 
the  feeding  rills  at  their  fountains,  or  to  provide  another  vent  for 
the  stream,  before  it  had  reached  the  declivity  by  which  the  flat 
is  commanded.  While  the  spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and 
even  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  interdiction  of  the 
common  market  will  only  throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
snore  profligate  and  daring,-— or  give  a  monopoly  to  the  privileged 
and  protected  dealings  of  administration;  and  the  evil  will  in 
both  ways  be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved.  To  make 
our  own  system  of  cure  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  ex- 
plain, in  a  very  general  way,  in  what  we  conceive  the  evils  of 
this  corruption  chiefly  to  consist. 

Jt  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many,  of  a  pretty  formidable 
description  ;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  they  may  be  summed 
up  under  two  main  divisions.  In  the  first  place,  the  weakening 
and  depravation  of  that  public  principle,  and  general  concern  for 
right  and  liberty,  upon  which  all  political  freedom  must  ultimate- 
ly  depend;  and,  2dly,  the  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
crown,  by  the  means  which  this  organized  system  of  corruption 
affords,  for  bringing  the  whole  weight  of  its  enormous  patronage  ta 
t>ear  upon  the  body  of  the  legislature. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  grand,  radical,  and  parent  evil ;  from 
which  the  second,  and  a  thousand  others  of  less  note,  are  legitimate- 
ly descended  : — but  the  second  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  its  ex- 
isting progeny,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
pus  of  the  fruits  which  it  has  yet  brought  to  maturity.  The  vast  and 
alarming  extent  of  this  influence,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  le- 
gislature, and  indeed  upon  all  the  higher  classes  of  society,  we  have 
endeavoured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  explain ;  *  and  earnestly  en* 
treat  all  who  do  not  bear  the  state  of  the  fact  very  clearly  in  their 
remembrance,  to  look  back  to  the  detail  by  which  we  have  there 
supported  our  opinion,  as  to  the  enormous  increase  of  that  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  gives  birth.  An  influence 
it  is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  has  increased  sevenfold  during 
the  present  reign,  in  the  actual  amount  of  the  patronage,  and 
pther  means  of  seduction,  in  the  disposal  of  which  it  consists, — 

and 

t~~~  ♦  ye}-  XVI.  p.  197,  fcf. 
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and  seventy-atkUseven  fold  in  the  art  of  applying  those  means, 
and  in  the  power  which  they  hate  obtained  from  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  community; — an  influence, 
which  is  not  only  undermining  the  foundations  of,  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  but  rendering  the  government  itself,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are 
cither  above  or  below  the  sphere  of  its  operations ;  and  thus  pre- 
paring the  materials  of  a  dreadful  explosion,  and  paving  the  way 
for  that  ominous  union  of  improvidence,  corruption,  timidity  and 
actual  establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  talents,  turbu- 
lence, honest  enthusiasm  and  physical  strength,  on  the  other, 
which  have  so  recently  covered  the  face  of  Europe  with  the  ruins 
of  its  anrient  governments. 

Every  plan  of  reform,  therefore,  which  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  evils  from  which  we  actually  suffer,  should  have  for  its  objects, 
as  it  appears  to  us ;  first,  to  diminish  and  restrain  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  ;  and  then  to  foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  and  the 
love  of  liberty  among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  It  should 
be  calculated,  like  the  prescription  of  a  wise  physician,  in  the 
first  place,  to  relieve  the  most  urgent  and  alarming  of  the  symp- 
toms by  which  the  patient  is  oppressed  or  endangered  ;  and  then 
to  eradicate  and  counteract  the  general  morbid  tendency  or  habit, 
from  which  it  may  appear  that  those  and  all  other  indications  of 
disease  had  taken  their  origin.  The  influence  of  the  Crown,  ig 
the  distressing  symptom  of  our  present  malady ;  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  legislature,  its  most  alarming  and  characteristic  pecu- 
liarity. This,  therefore,  we  must  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to 
obviate  and  relieve ;  and  apply  ourselves  afterwards  to  remove 
the  unhealthy  diathesis  which  will  otherwise  threaten  the  return 
of  this,  or  of  some  other  analogous  syr.ptom. 

We  have  indicated,  on  a  former  occafion,  the  firft  and  moil 
important  fteps  which  we  think  fheuld  be  taken  te  remove  a  part 
of  the  prcflure  of  this  influence  from  the  legiflative  aflfembly,  by 
a  refolute  and  peremptory  exclufion  of  a  great  variety  of  fubordi- 
nate  placemen,  and  minor  officers  of  the  government,  who  are 
now  allowed  to  fit  in  that  body.  The  bartering  of  fuch  offices 
for  regular  attendance  and  unfailing  fupport,  is  one  of  the  moft 
dire&  and  dangerous  of  the  corruptions  that  are  carried  on  by  the 
immediate  fervants  of  the  fovereign  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  hardly  to  be  reached  by  any  penal  or  prohibitory 
ena&ment ;  and,  in  fact,  would  only  be  encouraged  by  fuch  a 
bill  as  that  which  is  introduced  by  Mr  Curwen.  The  obvious  and 
effectual  remedy,  therefore,  is  to  make  the  holders  of  fuch  offices 
incapable  of  fitting  or  voting ;  and  thus  either  (Tutting  orT  entire- 
ly this  whole  branch  of  unlawful  traffic,  or  at  lead  curtailing  its 
£  profits 
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profits  to  an  incredible  degree,  by  forcing  it  into  a  far  more  un- 
lafe  and  circuitous  channel. 

The  next  ftep  is, — to  endeavour  to  reduce  the  aftual  amount  of 
the  influence  itfeif,  by  abolishing  ali  finecure  and  unneceffary 
places  and  offices — introducing  and  enforcing  a  fyftem  of  rigid 
and  jealous  economy — and  throwing  a  part,  at  leaft,  of  the  pa- 
tronage, which  is  now  veiled  in  the  crown,  into  detached  and  in- 
considerable bodies  of  electors. 

After  that,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  pr A&icable  really  to  render 
corruption  more  difficult — by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  railing 
%he  qualifications  of  voters— by  taking  nway  the  right  of  ele&ion 
from  decayed,  inconfiderable,  and  rotten  boroughs,  and  beftowing 
it  on  great  tewns,  poffeffing  various  and  divided  wealth.  But, 
though  the  increased  number  of  voters  will  make  it  more  difficult 
to  bribe  them,'  and  their  greater  opulence  render  them  lefs  liable 
to  be  bribed  ;  ftill,  we  confefs  that  the  chief  benefit  which  we  cx- 
peS  fron  any  provifionsof  this  fort,  is  the  fecurity  which  we  think 
they  will  afford  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and  propagation 
of  a  freefpiui  among  the  people — a  fueling  of  political  right,  and  of 
individual  intereft,  among  fo  great  a  number  of  perfons,  as  will  make 
it  not  only  difcrtditablc,  but  unsafe^  to  invade  tneir  liberties,  or  tref- 
pafs  upon  their  privileges.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  great 
and  ultimate  barrier  again  (I  corruption,  oppreffion,  and  arbitrary 
power,  mufl  always  be  raifed  on  public  opinion — and  on  opinion 
io  valued  and  fo  affcrted,  86  to  point  refolutely  to  resistance,  if  it 
be  once  infulted,  or  fet  at  defiance.  In  order  to  have  this  public 
opinion,  however,  either  fufficiently  flrong,  or  fufficiently  enlight- 
ened, to  afford  fuch  a  fecurity,  it  is  quite  neceffary  that  a  very 
large  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  fet  a  value  upon  the  rights 
which  it  is  qualified  to  ,prpte&, — that  their  reafon,  their  moral 
principles,  their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings,  ffiould  all  be  engaged 
on  the  fide  of  their  political  independence, — that  their  attention 
(hould  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights  and  their  duties,  as 
citizens  of  a  free  (late, — and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts  and  affec- 
tions, familiarized  with  the  fpe&acles,  and  themes,  and  occaGons, 
that  remind  them  of  thofe  rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial 
country  like  England,  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  or  of  perfonal  com- 
fort, i6  apt  to  engrofs  the  whole  care  of  the  body  of  the  people ; 
and,  if  property  be  tolerably  fecured  by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police 
reprefs  aduil  outrage  and  di (order,  they  are  likely  enough  to  fall 
into  a  general  forgctfulnefs  of  their  political  rights,  and  even  to 
regard  as  burdenfome  thofe  political  functions,  without  the  due 
exercife  of  which  the  whole  frame  of  our  liberties  would  fooa 
diffolve,  and  fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and  incalculable  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  fnread,  as  widely  as  poffible,  among  the 
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people,  the  feelings  and  the  love  of  their  political  bleflings — to  ex- 
ercife  them  unceafmgly  in  the  evolutions  of  a  free  constitution— 
and  to  train  them  to  thofe  fentiments  of  pride,  and  jealoufy,  and 
felf-efteem,  which  arife  naturally  from  their  experience  of  their 
own  value  and  importance  in  the  great  order  of  fociety,  and  upon 
which  alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be  fafely  e- 
recled. 

We  indicate  all  thefe  things  very  briefly ;  both  becaufe  we  can- 
not now  afford  room  for  a  more  full  expolition  of  them,  and  be- 
caufe it  is  not  our  intention  to  exhauft  this  great  fubje&  on  the 
prefent  occafion,  but  rather  to  place  before  our  readers  a  few  o£ 
the  leading  principles  upon  which  we  shall  think  it  o*r  duty  to  ex- 
patiate at  other  opportunity ?.  We  cannot,  however,  bring  evea 
thefe  preliminary  and  mifcellaneous  obfervntions  to  a  clofe,  with- 
out taking  fome  notice  of  a  to;  ic  which  feems  peculiarly  in  favour 
with  the  reafoning  enemies  of  reform  ;  and  to  which  we  cannot 
reply,  without  developing,  in  a  more  ftriking  manner  than  we 
have  yet  done,  the  nature  of  our  apprehenijons  from  the  influence 
of  the  crown,  and  of  our  expectations  of  good  from  the  increased 
fpirit  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds  upon  the  concef- 
fion,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  has  increafed  very  greatly 
within  the  lait  fifty  years  ;  and  confirts  almofl:  entirely  in  the  au 
fertxon,  that  this  increafe,  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  ha&not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  increafe  which  has  taken  place,  in  the 
fame  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight  and  influence,  of  the  people; 
fo  that,  in  point  of  f^6r,  the  power  of  the  crown,  although  abso- 
lutely greater,  is  proportionally  lefs  than  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pre  fun  reign  ;  and  ought  to  be  augmented,  rather 
than  diminished,  if  our  object  be  to  prefervc  the  antient  balance 
of  the  conftituiion.  We  muit  do  Mr  Windham  the  juftice  to  fay, 
that  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  this  argument ;  but  it  forma  the 
grand  referve  of  Mr  RofcV,  battle  \  and,  we  think,  is  more  fre- 
quently and  triumphantly  brought  forward  than  any  other,  by 
thofe  who  affect  to  juitify  abufts  by  argumentation. 

The  firfl  anfwer  we  make  to  it,  confiits  in  denying  the  fa£t  upon 
which  it  proceeds,  at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  muit  be  aficrted, 
in  order  to  afford  any  fhadow  of  colour  to  the  conclufion.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  far  more  wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was 
fifty  years  ago ;  but  there  is  not  more  independence  •,— there  are 
not  more  men  whofe  incomes  exceed  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  neceffary  expenditure ; — not  nearly  fo  many  who  confider 
themfelves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and  who  would  therefore  look 
on  themfelves  as  without  apology  for  doing  any  thing  againit  their 
duty  or  their  opinions,  for  the  fake  of  profit  to  themfelves  :   Oa 
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the  contrary,  it  id  notorious,  and  not  to  be  difputcd,  that  out 
luxury,  and  habits  of  expenfe,  have  increafed  confiderably  fatter 
fhan  the  riches  by  which  they  were  fuggefted — that  men,  in  ge- 
neral, hare  now  far  lefs  to  fpare  than  they  had  when  their  in- 
comes were  fmaller— and  that,  if  our  condition  may,  in  one  fenfe, 
be  faid  to  be  a  condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  ftill  more  indifputably* 
•  condition  of  needy  opulence.  It  is  perfe&ly  plain,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  abfolute  amount  of  wealth  which  exifts  in  a  na- 
tion, that  can  erer  contribute  to  render  it  politically  independent 
of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the  peifuafire  voice  of  a  munifi- 
cent and  difcerning  ruler,  but  the  general  (late  of  content  and  (a- 
Cisfa&ion  which  results  from  its  wealth  being  proportioned  to  its 
occasions  of  expenfe.  It  neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  erer  was, 
among  the  poor,  but  among  the  expenfive  and  extravagant,  that 
Corruption  looks  for  her  fureft  and  mod  profitable  game ;  nor  can 
fcer  influence  ever  be  anywhere  fo  great,  as  in  a  country  where  al- 
moft  all  thofe  to  whom  (he  will  think  it  moft  important  to  addrefi 
lerfelf,  are  ftraitened  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment — dif- 
ratisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune — and,  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  their  pofleffions,  praftically  needy,  and  impatient 
of  their  embarraflments.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  greater  part 
even  of  thofe  who  a&ually  poflefs  the  riches  for  which  this  coun- 
try is  fo  diftinguiflied :  but  the  efkfk  of  their  orofperity  has  been, 
to  draw  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  people  within  the  fphere 
of  ambition— to  diffufe  thofe  habits  of  expenfe  which  give  cor- 
ruption her  chief  held  and  purchafe,  among  multitudes  who  are 
fpe&ators  only  of  the  fplendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate, 
and  are  infe&ed  with  the  cravings  and  afpirations  of  the  obje&i 
«f  their  envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed  in  their  circum- 
stances. Such  needy  adventurers  are  conftantly  generated  by  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  are  fure  to  feek  and 
court  that  corruption  which  if  obliged  to  feek  and  court,  though 
with  too  great  a  probability  of  fucceis,  thofe  whofe  condition  they 
imfcalculate,  and  labour  to  attain.  Such  a  ftate  of  things,  there- 
fore, is  far  more  favourable  to  the  exercife  of  the  corrupt  influ- 
ence of  government,  than  a  ftate  of  greater  poverty  and  modera- 
tion ;  and  the  fame  limited  means  of  fedu&ion  will  go  infinitely 
farther  among  a  people  in  the  one  fituation  than  in  the  other.  Hie 
fame  temptations  that  were  repelled  by  the  fimple  poverty  of  Fa- 
bricius,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  fa- 
traps  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  or  fwayed  the  counsel^  of  wealthy 
and  venal  Rome,  in  the  fplendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Cxfar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  firft  anfwer ;  and  it  is  fo  complete,  we 
think,  as  not  to  require  any  other,  for  the  mere  purpofe  of  confu- 
tation.   But  the  argument  is  founded  upon  fo  ftrange  and  fo  dan*. 
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gerout  a  mifapprehenfion  of  the  'true  (late  of  the  cafe,  that  wff 
Slink  it  our  duty  to  unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  pro* 
ceeds,  and  to  (how  what  very  oppofite  confequences  are  really  t» 
be  drawn  from  the  circumftances  that  have  been  fo  imperfectly 
conceived,  or  fo  perverfely  viewed,  by  th«fe  who  contend  for  in- 
creafing  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign  as  a  balance  to  the  increaf- 
ingconfequence  of  the  people. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fad,  for  fome  part  of  this  propofi- 
tion  \  but  a  foundation  that  has  been  ftrangely  mifunderftood  by 
thofe  who  have  fought  to  build  upon  it  fo  revolting  a  condufion. 
The  people  has  increafed  in  confluence,  in  power,  and  in  poll* 
tical  importance.  Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe,  that  they. 
are  everywhere  growing  too  ftrong  for  their  governments ;  and 
that,  if  thefe  governments  are  to  be  preferved,  some  mcafuret 
muft  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this  great  change  in  th$ 
condition  and  interior  ftru&ure  m(  fociety.  But  this  increafe  of 
confequence  is  not  owing  to  their  having  grown  richer ;  and  (till 
kfs  is  it  to  be  provided  againft,  by  increasing  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  requires,  and  really  de* 
ferves,  a  little  more  explanation. 

All  political  focietfcs  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into  three 
great  claffes  or  orders.  In  the  firft  place,  the  governors,  or  thofe 
who  are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the  governors, — and 
who  therefore  either  have,  or  expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage 
of  ibme  (bit  from  the  government*  In  the  fecond  place,  thofe 
who  are  in  oppofition  to  the  government,  who  led  the  burden* 
and  reftraints  which  it  impofes,  are  jealous  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  it  enjoy*  or  diftributes,  and  grudge  the  cxpenfe  and 
fubmiffion  which  it  requires,  under  an  apprehenfion,   that  th* 

5ood  it  accompliflies  is  not  worth  fo  great  a  facrifice.  Andy 
birdly  and  finally,  thofe  who  may  be  counted  for  nothing  in  all 
political  arrangements — who  are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quief. 
cent — who  fubmk  to  all  things  without  grumbling  or  fatisfa&ion— 
and  are  contented  to  confidcr  the  exifting  inftitations  as  a  part  of 
the  natural  order  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommodate  them* 
fclves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  laft  divifion  includes  by  far  ther 
greater  part  of  the  people ;  but,  as  fociety  advances,  and  intel- 
lect begins  to  develop  itfelf,  a  greater  and  a  greater  proportion 
is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to  the  two  other  divifions. 
Thefe  drafts,  however,  are  not  made  indiscriminately,  or  in  e- 
qual  numbers  to  the  two  remaining  orders ;  but  tend  to  throw  a 
preponderating  weight,  either  into  the  fcale  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the  character  of  that  go- 
vernment, and  the  nature  of  the  circumftances  by  which  they 
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have  been  routed  from  their  neutrality.  The  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge, the  improvements  of  education,  and  the  gradual  defcent 
and  expanfion  of  thofe  maxims  of  individual  or  political  wifdom, 
that  are  fucceffively  eftablifhed  by  reflexion  and  experience,  ne- 
ceflarily  raifc  up  more  and  more  of  the  mafs  of  the  population 
from  that  ftate  of  brutiih  acquiefcence  and  incurious  ignorance  in 
which  they  originally  flumbered.  They  begin  to  feel  their  rela- 
tion to  the  government  under  which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by 
thofe  feelings,  and  the  analogies  of  their  •  private  interefts  and  af- 
fections, they  begin  to  form,  or  to  borrow,  opinions  upon  the  me- 
rit or  demerit  of  the  inftitutions  and  ad  mi  sift  rati  on,  to  the  effects 
of  which  they  are.fubjecled;  and  to  conceive  sentiments  either  hof- 
tile  or  friendly  to  fuch  inftitutions  and  adminiftratioru  If  the 
government  be  mild  and  equitable — if  its  undertakings  are  profper- 
ous,  its  impofitions  eafy,  and  its  patronage  impartial— the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  are  thus  fucceffively  awakened  into  a  ftate  of  ra- 
tional and  political  capacity,  will  be  enrolled  among  its  fupporters, 
and  ftrengthen  it  againft  the  factious,  ambitious,  and  di  Tap  point- 
ed perfons,  who  alone  will  be  found  in  oppofition  to  it*  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  difclofure  of  intellectual  and  political  fen- 
Ability  occur  at  a  period  when  the  government  is  capricious  or  op- 
preflive — when  its  plans  are  difaftious— its  exactions  burdenfome 
— its  tone  repulfive — and  its  diliribution  of  favours  moil  corrupt 
and  unjuft  •, — it  will  infallibly  happen,  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  who  are  thus  called  into  political  exiftence,  will  take  part  a- 
gaiuft  it,  and  be  difpofed  to  exert  themfelvts  for  its  correction,  or 
utter  fubverfion. 

The  laft  fuppofition,  we  think,  is  that  which  has  been  realized 
in  the  hiftory  of  Europe  for  the  laft  thirty  years  :  and  when  we 
fay  that  the  people  has  almoft  every  where  grown  too  ftrong  for 
their  rulers,  we  mean  only  to  fay,  that,  in  that  period,  there  has 
keen  a  prodigious  development  in  the  underftanding  <  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  great  mafs  of  the  population ;  and  that  this  makes 
them  much  left  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  folly  and  corruption  of 
mod  of  their  antient  governments.  The  old  inftinclive  feelings 
•of  loyalty  and  implicit  obedience,  have  pretty  generally  given  way 
to  fhrewd  calculations  as  to  their  own  interefts,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  which  arife  out  of  thefe  powers.  They  fee  now, 
pretty  quickly,  both  the  wcaknefles  and  the  vices  of  their  rulers  5 
and,  having  learned  to  refer  their  own  furTe rings  or  privations, 
with  considerable  fagacity,  to  their  blunders  and  injuftice,  they 
begin  tacitly  to  inquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a  fovereignty, 
of  which  they  make  fo  bad  a  ufe, — and  how  they  would  protect 
themfelves,  if  all  who  hate  and  defpife  them  were  to  unite  to 
take  it  from  them.    Sentiment*  of  this  fort,  we  are  well  affured, 
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have  been  prevalent  over  all  the  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  for 
the  laft  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day  gaining  ftrength  and  popu- 
larity. Kings  and  nobles,  and  minifters  and  agents  of  government, 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and  awe, — but  rather 
with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and  jealoufy.  Their  errors  and  vices 
are  canvafied,  among  all  ranks  of  perfons,  with  extreme  freedom 
and  feverity.  The  corruptions  by  which  they  feek  to  fortify 
themfclves,  are  regarded  with  indignation  and  vindictive  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  excufes,  with  which  they  palliate  them,  with  di& 
guft  and  derifion.  Their  deceptions  are  alrnoft  uaiverfally  feen- 
through ;  and  their  incapacity  dete£ed  and  defpifed  by  an  un- 
precedented portion  of  the  wnole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  fenfe,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  the  people  through- 
out civilized  Europe  have  grown  too  ftrong  for  their  rulers  *  an* 
that  some  alteration  in  the  balance  or  adminiftration  of  their  go- 
vernments, has  become  neceflary  for  their  prefervation.  They 
have  become  too  ftrong, — not  in  wealth, — but  in  intellect)  a&ivity, 
and  available  numbers ;  and  the  tranquillity  of  their- governments 
has  been  endangered,  not  from  their  want  of  pecuniary  influence, 
but  from  their  want  of  moral  refpettability  and  intelle&ual  vi- 
gour. 

Such  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  evil ;  and  the  cure,  according  to 
the  Englifti  opponents  of  reform,  is  to  increafe  the  patronage  of 
the  crown  !  The  remote  and  original  caufe  of  the  danger,  is  the 
inproved  intelligence,  and  more  perfeft  intercourfe  of  the  peo- 
ple,— a  caufe  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wifti  removed,  and  which* 
at  any  rate,  the  propofed  remedy  has  no  tepdency  to  remove. 
The  immediate  and  proximate  caufe,  is  the  corruption  of  the  go-* 
vernment;  and  the  cure  that  is  ferioufly  recommended,  is  to  in- 
creafe that  corruption  ! — to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdens  un- 
der which  the  people  is  finking, — and  to  multiply  the  examples  of 
partiality,  profufion  and  profligacy,  by  which  they  arc  revolted  f 

An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could  not  have  sug- 
gested itself,  even  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  so  tri- 
umphantly recommended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some 
colour  of  plausibility ;  and  their  error  (which  really  does  not 
seem  very  unnatural  for  men  of  their  description)  seems  to  have 
consisted  merely  in  supposing  that  all  those  who  were  discon-  . 
tented  in  the  country,  were  disappointed  candid  ues  for  place  and 
profit  j  and  that  the  whole  clamour  which  had  been  raised  a- 
gainst  the  misgovernment  of  the  modern  world,  originated  in  a 
violent  desire  to  participate  in  the  emoluments  of  that  misgovern- 
ment. Upon  this  supposition,  it  will  immediately  be  seen,  that 
their  remedy  was  most  judiciously  devised. — All  the  discontent 
.was  among  those  who  wanted  to  be  bribed — all  the  clamour  a- 
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'tfnong  those  who  were  impatient  for  preferment.  Increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  therefore — make  moTe  sinecures,  more 
jobs,  more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument  and  honour,— 
and  you  will  allay  the  discontent,  and  still  the  clamour,  which  are 

*  now  *  frighting  our  idle  from  her  propriety  ! ' 

This,  to  be  sure,  h  veTy  plausible  and  ingenious — as  well  at 
highly  creditable  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  ejr- 
perience  of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact  unfortunately  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  are  two  sets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  ap- 
peased ;  and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what  woutd  gratify  the  one, 
will  only  exasperate  the  discontents  of  the  other.  The  one  want* 
unmerited  honours,  a^d  unearned  emoluments — a  further  abuse 
of  patronage— a  more  shameful  misapplication  of  the  means  of 
the  nation.  The  other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridge- 
ment of  patronage— a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens1 — a  more 
just  distribution  of  its  trusts,  dignities  and  rewards.  This  last 
party  is  by  far  the  strongest,  and  the  most  formidable  ;  for  it  is 
daily  recruited  out  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  over  which 
reason  is  daily  extending  her  dominion  ;  and  depends,  for  its  ulti- 
mate success,  upon  nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of 
intelligence— of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense  of  interest — and  % 
feeling  of  inherent  right  united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph ;  and  it  must  appear 
to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think  of  opposing  its  progress,  by  mea- 
sures which  are  directly  calculated  to  add  to  its  strength.  Ly 
increasing  the  patronage  or  influence  of  the  crown,  a  few  more 
venal  spirits  may  be  attracted,  by  the  precarious  tie  of  a  dishonest 

'interest,  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  reform,  and  to  clamour  In 
behalf  of  all  existing  practices  and  institutions.  But,  for  every 
worthless  auxiliary  that  is  thus  recruited  for  the  defence  of  esta- 
blished abuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand 
new  enemies  called  forth  by  the  additional  abuse  exemplified  in 
the  new  patTonage  that  is  created,  and  the  new  scene  or  corrup- 
tion that  is  exhibited,  in  exchanging  this  patronage  /or  this  dis- 
honourable support  ? — For  a  nation  to  endeavour  to  strengthen 
itself  against  the  attempts  of  reformers  bv  a  deliberate  augmen- 
tation of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  politic,  than  for  a  spend- 
thrift to  think  of  relieving  himself  of  his  debts  by  borrowing  at 
usurious  interest  to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus  increasing  the 
burden  which  be  affects  to  be  throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short,  that  now  subsist* 
in  the  country,  is  that  of  those  who  are  reasonably  dkcontented  .- 
and  the  only  part  of  the  people  whose  growing  strength  Teally 
looks  menacingly  on  the  government,  is  that  which  has  been  ali- 
enated by  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by  its  own  improving  in- 
telligence, 
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telligence,  to  unmask  its  deceptions,  and  to  discover  tne  secret 
of  its  selfishness  and  incapacity.  The  great  object  of  its  jea- 
lousy, is  the  enormous  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  patronage  to  which  that  influence  gives  occasion. 
It  isy  therefore,  of  all  infatuations  the  wildest  and  most  desper- 
ate, to  hold  out  that  the  progress  of  this  discontent  makes  it 
proper  to  gire  the  crown  more  influence,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
effectually  conciliated,  by  putting  more  patronage  in  the  way  of 
abuse. 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corruption  and  profligacy 
In  a  government,  we  must  always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such*  a 
system  can  never  be  universally  palatable,  even  among  the  basest 
and  most  depraved  people  of  which  history  has  preserved  any 
memorial.  If  this  were  otherwise  indeed — if  a  whole  nation 
were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt,  and  each  willing  to 
wait  his  time  of  dishonourable  promotion,  things  might  go  on 
with  sufficient  smoothness  at  least )  and  as  such  a  nation  would 
not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one  hand,  so  there  would,  in 
fact,  be  much  less  need,  on  the  other,  for  that  untoward  o- 
pcration.  The  supposition,  however,  is  obviously  impossible ; 
and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as  England,  it  may  perhaps 
be  truly  stated,  as  the  most  alarming  consequence  of  cor* 
ruption,  that,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual  check, 
it  will  infallibly  generate  such  a  spirit. of  discontent,  as  necessa- 
rily to  bring  on  some  dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  very- 
foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus  fraught  with  a  double 
evil  to  a  country  enjoying  a  free  government.  In  the  first  place, 
it  gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  almost  all  that  is  free  or  va- 
luable in  its  constitution  \  and,  secondly,  it  ensures  its  ultimate 
subversion  by  the  tremendous  crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revo- 
lution. It  first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and  intoler- 
able }  and  then  it  oversets  it  altogether  by  a  necessary,  but  dread- 
ful calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite  to  each  other ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that,  though  brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  con- 
duct, they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  of  persons.  Those 
who  are  the  slaves  and  the  ministers  of  corruption,  cannot  be 
those  who  crush  it,  with  a  visiting  vengeance,  under  the  ruins 
of  the  social  order ;  and  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  questions,  that 
the  portentous  fallacy  which  we  are  considering  mainly  consists. 
The  government  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased  and  venal,  while  there  is  still 
spirit  and  virtue  enough  left,  when  the  measure  of  provocation  is 
full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sanguinary  vengeance,  and  utterly  to 
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overthrow  the  fabric  which  has  been  defiled  by  this  traffic  of 
iniquity.  And  there-may  be  great  spirit,  and  strength,  and  ca- 
pacity of  heroic  resentmeut  in  a  nation,  which  will  yet  allow 
its  institutions  to  be  perverted,  its  legislature  to  be  polluted,  and 
the  leading  part  of  its  population  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be 
roused  to  that  desperate  effort,  in  which  its  peace  and  happiness 
are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  the  guilt  which  brings  down  the 
thunder.  In  such  an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain,  that  if  the  guilt  be 
persisted  in,  the  vengeance  will  follow;  and  that  all  reasonable 
discontent  will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason  and  ex- 
perience advance  5  till,  at  the  last,  it  works  its  own  reparation, 
and  sweeps  the  offence  from  the  earth  with  the  force  and  the 
fuiy  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  nations,  there  is  some- 
thing t  levui.i^  s  well  as  terrible.  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates, 
for  those  who  >rv»  to  witness  the  catastrophe  :  and  all  reason,  a» 
w.dl  as  all  humaary,  urges  us  to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the 
crisis  and  the  bhock,  by  a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest  and 
sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile  elements  of  our  society, 
by  mutual  concession  and  indulgence. — It  is  for  this  reason,  chief- 
ly, that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a  legislative  reform 
of  our  system  of  representation, — in  some  degree  as  a  pledge 
of  the  willingness  of  thr  government  to  admit  of  reform  where 
it  is  requisite ;  bu-  chi -fly,  no  doubt,  as  in  itself  most  likely  to 
stay  the  flood  of  venality  and  corruption, — to  reclaim  a  part  of 
those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seductions, — and  to  reconcile 
those  to  the  government  and  constitution  of  their  country,  who 
had  br>£un  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt, 
hostility  and  despair.  That  such  a  reform  as  we  have  con- 
templated, in  the  earlier  part  of  these  observations,  would  go 
far  to  produce  tl.  )s?  happy  effects,  we  think  must  appear  evi- 
dent to  all  who  agree  with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
evils  from  which  we  now  suffer.  One  of  its  chief  advantages, 
however,  will  consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit  of 
discontent  which  is  generated  'by  the  spectacle  of  our  present 
corruptions,  both  by  giving  it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  tne  vast 
facilities  it  must  afford  to  its  labours  of  regeneration*  By  the 
extension  cf  the  eh>c:iv^  franchise,  many  of  those  who  are  most 
hostile  to  the  existing  system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  ^i  xt*  of  power  or  political  importance,  will 
have  a  part  assigned  them,  both  more  safe  and  more  active, 
than  murmuring,  or  meditating  vengeance  against  such  a 
scheme  of  exclusion.  The  influence  of  such  men  will  be 
usefully   exerted    in   exciting  a  popular   spirit,   and  in  exposr- 
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ing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that  may  still  interfere 
w ith  thexfreedom  of  election.  By  some  alteration  in  the  borough 
qualifications,  the  body  of  electors  in  general  will  be  invested 
with  a  more  respectable  character,  and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of 
every  thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour  them  :  but* 
above  all,  the  exclusion  of  a  great  body  of  pUcemen  from  the 
legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part  of  the  minister's  most  pro- 
fitable harvest  of  corruption,  will  force  his  party  also  to  have  re- 
course to  more  honourable  means  of  popularity,  and  to  appeal  to 
principles  that  must  ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system  of  reform,  even 
more  moderate  and  cautious  than  that  wliich  we  have  ventured  to 
indicate,  we  think  that  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  play  will  be 
given  to  those  principles  of  oppobition  to  corruption,  monopoly  and 
abuse,  which,  by  the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being 
fomented  into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sul- 
len and  helpless  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors  which  are  ripen- 
ing into  intolerable  evil,  and  seeing,  with  a  stern  and  vindictive 
joy,  wrong  accumulated  to  wrong,  and  corruption  heaped  tip  to 
corruption,  it  will  be  continually  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
cessful zeal,  to  correct,  restrain  and  deter.  Instead  of  being  the 
avenger  of  our  murdered  liberties,  it  will  be  their  living  protect- 
or ;  and  the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  constitution.  It 
will  not  descend,  only  at  long  intervals,  like  the  Avatar  ©f  the 
Indian  mythology,  to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a  long  se- 
ries of  consummated  crimes ;  but,  like  the  Providence  of  a  bet- 
ter faith,  will  keep  watch  perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigi-  k 
ble  men,  and  bring  them  back  from  their  aberrations,  by  merciful 
chastisement,  timely  admonition,  and  the  blessed  experience  of 
purer  principles  of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the  fact,  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case  as  to  the  increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people;  and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy  which  we  think  thia 
change  in  the  structure  of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt. 
The  people  are  grown  stroRg  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual 
reliance,— quick  in  the  detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
wronged,  and  confident  in  the  powers  by  which  they  may  be 
compelled  ultimately  to  seek  their  redress.  Against  this  strength, 
it  is  something  more  wild  than  madness,  and  more  contemptible 
than  folly,  to  think  of  arraying  an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses, 
and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions.  In  that  contest, 
the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  conflict  long;  and,  deplor- 
able as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  ord'„r,  as  well  a9 
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over  guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  heaviest  upon  those  whose  offences 
first  provoked,  what  nlay  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary 
and  an  unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would  draw  from  the  facts  that 
have  been  relied  on  by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a  very 
opposite  description  ;  and  the  course  which  if  pointed  out  by  these 
new  circumstances  in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no  less  obvious, 
than  it  is  safe  and  promising.  If  tht*  people  have  risen  into  great- 
er consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power.'  If  a  greater  pro* 
portion  of  our  populaion  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  exercise  of  these  functions,  If  the  quantity  of 
mind  and  of  will,  that  must  now  be  represented  in  oar  legislature, 
be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame  of  that  legislature  was 
adjusted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy  generated  in  the 
nation,  for  the  due  application  of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance 
in  the  original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  k  Bow  into  those  chan- 
nels through  which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the 
principles  of  that  plan.  The  power  itself  you  can  neiiher  repress 
nor  annihilate  j  and,  if  it  be  not  assimilated  to  the  system*  of  the 
constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  overwhelm  and 
destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence  and  cor- 
ruption, is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and 
its  safe  application  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  de- 
fend your  establishments,  by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is  easier,  than  to  re- 
duce  this  growing  power  of  the  people  within  the  legitimate 
bounds  and  cantonments  of  the  constitution  $  and  nothing  more 
obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalized  and  provided  for,  it  can 
tend  only  to  the  exaltation  and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  to  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  seems  a  strange  doctrine  to 
be  held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all,  by  the  chief  vo- 
taries and  advocates  of  royal  power,  that  its  legal  security  con- 
sists in  its  means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  by  the  ut- 
most freedom  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the 
utmost  purity  and  popularity  of  our  elections — so  long  as  the  pow- 
ers and  privileges  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  are  kept 
unconfounded  and  entire.  The  only  use  of  influence,  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  is  to  soften  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power, 
and  to  prevent  the  shock  of  a  naked  collision  between  the  preroga- 
tive 
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tire  and  the  controlling  principles  of  the  constitution.    But  *ho  %^ 
rogative  itself  is  the  measure  and  the  ultimate  support  of 
gal  authority;  and  a  government  by  influence,  is  rec<  ssa?  j 
government  of  a  faction  which  has  made  itself  illegally    *    . 
.pendent  both  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  people.     Under  ?n    * 
binary  government,  where  the  powers  of  the  monarch  are  c 
fessedly  unjust  and  oppiessive,  and  are  chimed,  and  openly   2  - 
sorted,  not  as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit,  but  as  the  mca,  s 
of  individual  gratification,  such  a  jealousy  of  popular  independ- 
ence is  sufficiently  intelligible*  but,  in  a  government  lik*    ours, 
-where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  exist  for  the  good  of  the  people,  ft  is  evidently  quire  extrava- 
gant to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  ard   intelhgence — any 
growing  love  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  people — should  endan- 
ger, or  should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those  powers  and   prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
-tliis  interesting  tjuestion;  bur  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  rea- 
*iy  to  maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a  limited,  hereditary 
monarchy,  must  always  appear  the  wisest  and  most  reapcnab!*  of 
all  human  institutions,  and  that  to  whicli  increasing  reflection  and 
experience  will  infallibly  attach  men  more  and  more  a6  the  world 
advances  •,  so,  the  prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch  will  always  ba 
safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and 
the  love  of  their  political  rights,  is  diffused  and  encouraged  among 
his  people.  A  legitimate  sovereign,  in  short,  who  reigns  b\  the 
fair  exerc:?e  of  his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among  the 
lovers  of  regulated  freedom  4  and  the  hostility  of  such  men — by 
f -ir  the  most  terrible  of  all  internal  hostility — can  only  be  direct- 
ed towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped,  by  treacherous  ad- 
visers, with  the  hosts  of  corruption  \  and  disguised,  for  their  end$, 
in  ihe  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 

We  now  close  these  loose  and  miscellaneous  observations  ;  in 
which  it  has  been  our  object  rather  to  obviate  the  general  preju- 
dices which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  practical  reform,  than  to  un- 
fold the  details  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  proposed  for  its  ac- 
complishment j — rather  to  combat  the  spirit  by  which  the  most 
common  ol  j^crions  to  that  great  measure  are  suggested,  than  to 
dissect  aiid  refuse  the  objections  themselves,  in  a  regular  and  sys- 
tematical argument  — In  looking  back  upon  what  we  have  written, 
we  confess  we  do  not  see  any  thing  to  which  the  appellation,  ei- 
ther of  Jacobin  or  of  Utopian,  can  be  applied  j  and,  while  we 
conceive  it  to  Lc  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  fundamental 
und  preliminary  views  which  we  have  here  ventured  to  take  of 
these  great  questions,  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  under 
standings  of  all  who  may  be  called  on  to  take  any  part,  however 
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humble,  in  public  life,  we  willingly  renew  our  pledge,  nerer  to 
lose  sight  of  this  interesting  topic,  and  never  to  remit  our  endea- 
vours to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  in  which 
they  are  more  interested  than  in  any  other,  and  on  which,  if  they 
think  at  all,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  either  think 
wrong,  or  fail  to  realize  what  they  have  deliberately  approved. 

Art.  II.  Letters  of  the  Marquise  du  Dejfand  to  the  Honourable 
Horace  lYalpole>  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,from  the  Year 
1766  to  the  Year  1780.  To  which  are  added,  Letters  of  Mad. 
du  Dejfand  to  Voltaire.  Published  from  the  Originals  at 
Strawberry  HilL     4  vol.  8vo.     London,  Longman,  Sec.    18 10. 

^HTTe  have  recently  had  ocenfion  to  fpeak  a  good  deal  of  tlad. 
**  du  DcfTmd,  and  the  circle  of  wits  and  beaux-efprits  with 
which  the  variety  of  her  talents  and  the  charms  of  her  conven- 
tion, in  ipite  of  age  and  blind nefs,  continued  for  fo  long  a  period 
to  furround  her.  T\\t  part  of  her  epiilolary  ccYrefpondence  which 
was  then  under  our  review,  con.1it.cd  chiefly  of  letters  addreffed  to 
her,  from  friends,  amem;  whom  fhe  hud  the  happinefs  to  reckon 
leverai  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  perfons  in  Europe.  The  letters 
now  before  us  are  her  own,  and  are  mod  of  them  add  relied  to 
the  late  Lord  G;fo-d,  one  of  her  moll  regular  and  conftant  cor*> 
refpondent?,  and  the.  perfun  to  whom,  in  the  ldttcr  part  of  her 
lif*  at  kalr,  fhe  appears  to  have  been  mod  fincerely  attached. 
rl\>  him  fiie  b^qu^atl.ed,  at  her  death,  the  whole  of  her  manu- 
ferlpts,  p»p:?r$,  letters  and  books  of  every  kind,  with  a  permiiTion 
to  th.  lVk.ce  of  B:auvau,  o*ie  of  her  executois,  to  take  a  copy  of 
any  of  ihe  papers  he  mi^ht  deure,  before  they  were  fent  to  Eng* 

It  is  probably  to  this  permiiTion  that  we  owe  the  three  vo- 
lumes of  Mud.  du  DefEmd's  correfpondenee  which  have  jult  been- 
referred  to,  ih.-*  o/.p.ials  of  nlmolt  all  of  winch  ars  now  in  the 
peuTcihVi  of  tlio  Ca:.or  of  tiu.fe  letters,  having  been  ainonr  the 
p.ipers  clep:(jr;d  at  Stm wherry  Kith  No  poflhumous  w;:rk, 
therefore,  can  come  b'.^ore  the  pubhc  in  a  fhape  kfs  cjueitiou- 
nh!  ,  and  more  dtcifivc  of  its  authenticity,  than  that  which  re  now 
before  u$. 

In  0!  fther  refpefr,  a!fo,  the  circumflances  of  this  publication 
pre  i,*.<::.tly  in  its  in  our.  the  editor  having  left  nothing  undone 
th  .t  could  elucidate  the  text,  or  throw  light  on  the  perfons  and 
j.iucnts  to  which  it  referr.  This  was  highly  necefury,  and  a 
t  :'.,  iit  t):e  fame  time,  of  r.n  i:;ccnfiderablc  difhculty.  The  fo- 
c;.  ;y  pf  MuJ,  ds  Dct^nd  confined  of  a  great  variety  of  perfons, 

who, 
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who,  though  confpicuous  and  well  known  at  the  time  when 
they  lived,  yet  to  us  foreigners,  at  the  diftance  of  fony  yean, 
inuft,  many  of  them,  require  to  be  introduced  with  fome  his- 
torical detail.  In  tlus  refpe£t,  the  editor  has  anticipated  the 
wifhes  of  the  reader,  and  has  furnifhed  him,  very  concifcly  and 
clearly,  .with  all  the  information  he  can  defire,  concerning  the 
pcrfons  and  events  that  are  palling  before  him.  This  undertak- 
ing was  in  fa£t  more  arduous  than  at  firft  appears;  requiring 
qualifications  which  neither  editors  nor  authors  are  always  in 
poflefTion  of;  as  it  could  be  executed  by  no  perfon  who  had 
not  lived  in  the  bed  fociety  both  of  France  and  England,  and 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  hi  A  cry  and  manners  of  the  fa- 
fh  ion  able  world  in  both  countries.  Oue  might  have  looked  long 
\n  vain  for  one  poflefling  thefe  requifites  among  the  grave  and 
learned  bodies  from  which  the  ranks  of  fcholiails  and  commen- 
tators ace  ufually  recruited. 

A  prefacb  by  the  editor,  and  a  life  of  Mad.  du  D^Tand,  ferve 
to  prepare  the  reader  for  what  he  is  to  txpett  in  the  letters, 
and  to  make  him  fomewhat  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  the 
author. 

In  the  first  of  these,  we  are  given  to  understand, 

— *  that  public  events  aad  public  characters  are  less  dwelt  upon 
in  the  following  letters  than  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  that 
they  are,  therefore,  sometimes  rendered  less  generally  interesting 
than  such  a  long- continued  correspondence  would  naturally  have 
b*en  between  two  persons,  so  justly  distinguished,  in  their  several 
countries,  for  wit,  liveliness,  quickness  of  observation,  good  taste, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  Boih  too,  living  in  intimacy  with  the 
most  celebrated  characters  of  that  world,  at  F^rU  and  London. 

4  Without  wishing  to  be  the  panegyrist  either  of  die  writer  or  the 
person  addressed,  a  few  words  are  due  to  both  their  characters,  in 
explanation  cf  what  lu*  just  been  mentioned. — Mr  Walpole  was 
writing  in  a  lanjnn'^e  not  his  own;  his  style,  though  (as  Mad.  du 
Peffand  repeatedly  allows)  rV.l  of  energy  *nd  life,  w;i>  likewise  full 
of  inaccuracies  as  to  Tiei.ch  phr.isf -ilogy  and  arrangement ;  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  «»v,  ^v,  asnrc  of  the  ft -ice  of  I.u  w.  r.|-r  or  ihe 
conduction  which  mi^hi  be  put  'jpon  !.:;  phrase* .  lie  wjb  convinc- 
ed too  (and  indeed  it  v.  as  a  wel»  known  fact)  ih  ;t,  in  th1.  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  all  J-^.r1;bii  letters  from  and  to  pe^jiis 
whose  names  were  kiv»*vn  h*  the  w^/i.t,  were  opened  at  the  Post- 
office  at  Paris;  and,  befw.ro  ihey  were  allowed  to  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination, were  often  (though  cn-^h.I:  [;  ouly  \  •.  i  rate  anecdote) 
sent  to  Versailles,  to  ami  sc  t?.e  iuleee^s,  or  feed  lie  nulice  of  the 
worthless  prw.i^atcs  of  both  sexes,  who,  durir.e;  the  L/ter  je;irs  of 
his  life,  ccmpoieJ  the  intimate  sc:;rty  of  Lou  is  XV.  Oi  this  cir- 
cumstance Mr  Walptle  was  repeatedly  reminding  Lis  cone  j  nulent, 
and  on  this  acc(  unt  repressing,  not  only  his  own  pen,  bir   hers, 

T  4?  whenever 
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whenever  it  was  happily  deviating  into  character,   anecdote,  or 

opinion. 

*  To  this  must  be  added,  that  one  of  die  principal  features,  an4 
it  must  be  called  (when  carried  to  such  excess)  one  of  the  principal 

#  weaknesses  of  Mr  Wajpole's  character,  was  a  fear  of  ridicule — a  fear 
which,  like  most  others,  often  leads  to  greater  danger  than  that 
which  it  seeks  to  avoid.  At  the  commencement  of  Mr  Walpolc's, 
acquaintance  with  Mad.  du  DefFand  he  was  near  fifty,  and  she  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  entirely  blind.  She  had  already  long 
passed  the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  Frenchwoman,  that  of  gallant- 
ry, and  had  as  long  been  established  as  a  behesprit :  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  antirevolutionary  world  of  Paris  these  epochas 
in  life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly  observed,  as  the  change* 
6f  dress  on  a  particular  day  of  the  different  seasons ;  and  that  a  wo* 
man  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  ga*> 
lante,  would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi-saisons.  Mad.  du  Def- 
fand,  therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr 
Walpole  to  her  as  a  lover,  than  she  had  of  the  possibility  of  any  one 
suspecting  her  of  such  an  intention  ;  and  indulged  her  liyely  feelings, 
and  the  violent  fancy  she  had  taken  for  his  conversation  and  charac- 
ter, in  every  expression  of  admiration  and  attachment,  which  she 
really  felt,  and  which  she  never  supposed  capable  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. By  himself  they  were  not  misinterpreted  $  but  he  seems  tq 
have  had  ever  before  his  eyes  a  very  unnecessary  dread  of  their  be- 
ing so  by  others — a  fear  lest  Mad.  du  Deffand's  extreme  partiality 
?md  high  opinion  should  expose  him  to  suspicions  of  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  of  himself,  or  of  its  leading  her  to  some  extravagant 
mark  of  attachment  j  and  all  this,  he  persuaded  himself,  was  to  be 
exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  die  clerks  of  die  Post  office  at  Paris, 
and  all  the  idlers  at  Versailles. 

*  This  accounts  for  the  ungracious  language  in  which  he  often  re- 

*  plied  to  the  importunities  of  her  anxious  affection ;  a  language  so 
foreign  to  his  heart,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  habits  in  friendship. 
This  too  accounts  for  his  constantly  repressing  on  her  part  all  effa- 
s'ons  of"  sentiment,  all  disquisitions  on  the  human  heart,  and  all  com- 
munications of  its  vexations,  weaknesses,  and  pains.  She  frequent- 
ly, and  with  much  reason,  laments  the  shackles  which  Mr  Walpole 
imposed  on  their  correspondence,  and  is  aware  that  they  often  re- 
duce her  letters  to  a  dry  enumeration  of  insignificant  facts,  com- 
plaints of  misapprehended  sentiments,  and  repetitions  of  the  few  sub- 
jects on  which  she  was  allowed  to  touch  with  impunity.  These  re- 
petitions the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  suppress  as  much  as  was 
tiought  compatible  with  the  preservation  <  f  the  original  chsractei 
pf  the  Letters  and  of  their  Writer. '     Preface,  p.  vii — xi. 

But  after  a!I  the  warning  here  given,  and  the  apology  m:ute, 
the  reader  v  ill  be  a  little  astonUJwd  at  t!;e  warmth  wi;h  which 
the  old  lad v  frequently  addresses  Mr  Walpole  $  he  will  at  least 

seem 
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seem  to  recognize  the  language  of  a  sentiment  more  tender  than 
that  of  friendship,  and  will  smile  at  the  formal  and  repulsive  se- 
riousness with  which  the  latter  reproves  the  former  for  her  indis- 
cretions, and  her  emportrmens  romane^ques. 

A  life  of  Mad.  du  DelTand,  which  follows  the  Preface,  is  ex- 
tremely well  written,  and  abounds  with  excellent  remarks.  Her 
character  appears  to  be  drawn  with  great  justness  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

*  It  would  be  superfluous,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  trace  the  be- 
ginning of  Mad.  du  DefFand's  acquaintance  with  the  series  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  frequented  her  society,  and  courted  her  cor* 
respondencc. 

*  All  the  letters  addressed  to  her  prove  how  much  both  the  ont 
and  the  other  were  fought,  by  those  from  whom  such  a  distinction 
would  be  the  most  flattering  ;  and  all  her  own  letters  prove  how  tin* 
availing  the  applause  of  friends,  the  flattery  of  wits,  and  the  ho- 
mage of  the  world,  to  the  real  comfort  and  happiness  of  life,  to  that 
enviable  situation  of  mind— 

>  — "  Quod  se  sibi  reddat  amicum 

"  Quod  pure  tr an  quillet.  " 
This  M^d.  du  Deffand  seems  never  to  have  known.  Courted  as  she 
was,  to  the  last  moment  of  a  protracted  life,  by  all  the  great,  the 
gay,  and  the  distinguished,  both  of  her  own  country  and  those  of 
every  other,  whom  business  or  pleasure  led  to  Paris,  she  mi^ht  na. 
turally  be  supposed  to  enjoy  the  most  agreeable  existence  that  her 
age,  ser,  and  infirmity  could  admit :  yet,  we  see  Mad.  du  Deffand 
devoured  by  that  ennui  which  she  considers  as  the  most  insupporta- 
ble ill  of  tl*?  human  mind,  and  which  her  whole  life  seems  to  hav# 
been  consumed  in  an  ineffectual  effort  to  avoid. 

*  We  see  her  repeatedly  complaining  of  existence  as  an  irreme- 
diable evil,  and  yet  owning  her  repugnance  to  quit  it.  We  see  her 
by  turns  dissatisfied  with  all  her  friends,  and  for  ever  doubting  the* 
reality  of  friendship ;  though  eagerly  seeking  its  support,  exacting 
its  attentions,  and  indeed,  on  her  own  part,  fulfilling  its  duties.  We 
see  her  yet  more  constantly  discontented  with  herself  than  others-^ 
u  Si  je  ne  fais  pas  cas  des  autres,  j'en  fais  encore  moins  de  moi.  "— 
**  J'ai  plus  de  peine  en  vcrite  a  me  supporter,  que  je  n*en  ai  a  sup- 
porter les  autres.  "  Much  of  this  ennui  must  certainly  be  attributed 
to  her  blindness,  which  making  her  entirely  dependant  upon  others 
for  every  species  of  occupation  and  amusement,  converted  society 
and  conversation,  from  an  indulgence  and  a  luxury,  into  an  ahso- 
lute  necessary  of  life  ;  but  much  too  must  fairly  attach  to  her  cha- 
racter ;  to  the  habits  of  a  mind  naturally  lively  and  acute,  uncor- 
lected  by  any  real  education,  unsustained  by  any  real  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  consequently  unenlightened  by  any  of  those  great  and 
benevolent  views  of  human  nature,  which  assure  superior  minds  of 
"he  existence  both  of  virtue  and  friendship,  while  it  leads  them  to 
;*  ?crate  deviation*  Hem  the  one,  and  to  forgive  neglects  in  the  other  ; 

because 
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because  they  consider  the  human  character,  in  spite  of  all  its  vices 
and  all  its  follies  as  the  work  of  an  infinitely  benevolent  Being,  in 
•which,  as  in  all  his  creation,  benevolence  mubt  necessarily*  predomi- 
nate. 

*  Of  herself,  her  talentsj  and  endowments,  she  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained a  very  humble  opinion,  and  she  owns  all  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  her  mind  with  a  sincerity,  a  regret,  and  an  absence  of 
all  affectation,  which  certainly  formed  the  principal  charm  of  her 
character,  and  indicated  its  capability  of  becoming  much  superior  to 
•what  it  ever  ieal!y  was.  Mr  Walpole,  in  a  manuscript  note  upon 
her  character,  drawn  by  herself,  and  published  in  this  collection, 
'  says — €<  Her  seventy  to  her: elf  was  not  occasional  or  afrvctcJ  mo- 
desty. She  c.istantly  thought  ard  sp*ke  unfavourably  of  her  own 
ama/.ing  part*  ;  a:,d  Kn^v.i:.^  no  hrvrui^-*  but  her  own,  and  never 
having  taken  ar.;-  si  .die-  pi-  ^ ;  (though  she  had  read  a  vast  deal)  to 
improve  hes  self,  she  imagined  that  she  v.as  more  ignorant  than  many 
others.  But*  the  vivacity  and  strength  of  her  mind,  her  prodigious 
quickness,  her  conception,  as  just  as  it  was  clear,  her  natural  power 
of  reasoning,  her  wit,  the  simplicity  of  her  eloquence,  her  scorn  of 
whatever  was  false  or  .'ifT'-cted,  and  her  long  acquaintance  with,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  her  intercourse  with  die  brightest  geniuses 
or*  the  age,  and  of  that  b»^t  age  (at  least  such  as  remained),  -raised 
her  to  a  level  with  them.  "     Lijc9  p.  1 — liv. 

The  letters  are,  throughout,  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author.  They  nre  written  with  great  livelineft  and 
force ;  with  a  considerable  share  of  wir,  and  in  a  style  perfect- 
ly natural  and  unaffected.  In  this, fast  quality,  indeed,  which 
forms  one  of  their  principal  charms,  we  do  not  kno*  that  they 
are  outdone  by  any  epistolary  writings,  either  of  antient  or  of 
modern  times.  Where  they  treat  of  character,  they  are  often 
severe  and  satirical,  in  an  extreme  degree  :  they  show  deep  and 
"penetrating  observation ;  and  are  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
had  little  indulgence  to  give  5  who  had  a  pleasure  in  dwelling 
fan  blemishes  and  imperfections ;  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  gloss  them  over,  even  in  a  fnend.  There  is  one  de- 
fence, however,  which  may  be  fairly  made  for  Mad.  du.  DerTand, 
as  stated  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  her  life,  that  she 
was  more  severe  and  unforgiving  to  herself,  than  to  any  other 
person*,  and  never  inveighed  with  such  bitterness  against  any 
one's  errors  as  her  own.  In  many  of  he??  letters,  she  does  no- 
thing but  complain  of  her  own  wretchedness  ;  a  wretchedness 
that  does  not  arise  from  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  her — fiom 
loss  of  friends — from  the  evils  that  wring  the  heart,  and  over- 
whelm it,  with  sorrow.  FroM  these  last,  the  structure  of  her 
mind  probably  furnished  her  with  a  sufficient  defence  :  the  gre?.t 
miffortune  she  complains  of,  is  that  of  having  been  born.  1 1  is 
no:  from  incident  or  passie:i,  but  from  the  want  cf  both,  that 

her 
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her  sufferings  are  derived ;  it  is  from  Ennui,  one  of  the  sorest 
of  human  evils,  and  the  move  painful  that  it  has  so  little  power 
to  awake  the  sympathy  of  ethers.  Yet  her  declamations  on 
this  unpromising  topic  have  so  much  force  and  vivacity,  and  so 
much  apparent  truth,  that  the  monotony  of  the  subject  is  won- 
derfully relieved.  The  effect  is  beyond  expectation  ;  and  you 
wonder  at  the  interest  with  which  you  listen  to  her  account  of 
her  sleepless  nights, — of  her  tiresome  days, — of  her  want  of  rest 
ia  the  one,  and  her  want  of  occupation  in  the  other. 

Though  the  letters  generally  relate  either  to  her  own  feelings, 
or  the  private  occurrences  of  the  d/y,  they  touch  occasionally  on 
matters  of  public  concern.  Her  remarks  on  the  death  of  Lalljr 
are  very  characteristic.  That  unfortunate  man  is  now  admitted 
to  have  suffered  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  falsely  accused,  and 
of  which  there  never  was  such  evidence  as  could  justify  the  sen- 
tence which  thirty- five  judges  pronounced  against  him.  His  exe- 
cution was  attended  with  circumstances  of  horror,  which  ought  to 
have  excited  companion  for  the  sufferer,  ami  indignation  against 
the  government,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  him 
guilty.  They  are,  however,  related  and  commented  ou  very 
coolly  bv  Mad.  du  Deffand. 

*  tally  fut  execute  avant  hicr,  ver.dredi,  a  cinq  heures  du  soir; 
le  Roi  avoit  accorde  a  sa  famille  qu'il  le  seroit  a  la  nuit :  II  fit  plu- 
sieurs  tcntativts  pour  se  tuer ;  la  premiere  fut  un  coup  qu'il  se  donna 
a  deux  doh;ts  au  dessous  du  recur  avec  la  ruoitie  d'un  compas  qu'il 
avoit  cache  dims  la  doublure  de  sa  redingote  ;  la  seconde  en  voulant 
avalcr  un  petit  instrument  de  for  qir?  les  uns  Jisent  avcir  cte  fait  ex- 
pres,  et  d'autres  que  ce  n'ctoit  qu'uncnre-dcnt ;  enrln  la  crainte  qu'il 
nc  trouvat  quelque  moyen  de  iinir  avant  ^execution  et  de  perdre  une 
telle  occasion  p>ur  l'cxemple,  dcVrraina  a  envoyer  a  Choky,  re  pre- 
senter au  Roi  cot  inconvtfjcnt.  II  crdor.na  qu'on  avancat  J'execu- 
tion,  et  commo  on  eut  peur  aussi  qu'il  n'avalat  sa  langue,  en  lui  mit 
un  baillon.  11  est  mort  comme  uu  enrage  ;  il  devoit  ctre  conduit  a 
1'cchafaud  dans  un  carosse  noi:,  mais  comme  il  n'arriva  pas  a  terns 
(Theme  clant  avancce)  on  le  mit  dans  uu  tombercau  ;  il  arccu  deux 
coups  ;  le  peuple  battoit  de*  main**  pendant  Textcution.  On  a  jug6 
liier  trois  autres  oHiciers,  Cadeviil--,  Chaponnay  et  Pouilly  ;  le  pre- 
mier a  ctre  blame',  les  deux  autres  hors  de  cour  &  de  proccs.  Le 
public  craignoit  que  Lally  n'obtint  sa  grace,  ou  qu'on  ne  commuit 
sa  peine :  il  vovloit  son  suplice,  et  on  a  etc  content  de  tout  ce  qui 
l'a  rendu  plus  ignonmucux ;  du  tombcreau,  des  menotes,  du  baillon; 
ce  dernier  a  nmurc  le  confessenr  qui  eraignoit  d'etre  mordu.  II  y 
a  quelquss  personnes  qui  sr.it  afHigees,  mais  en  petit  nombre  ;  e'etoit 
un  grand  fripon,  et  de  plus,  il  etoit  fort  dcsagreable. '     I.  p.  26,  27. 

Mr  Walpole's  answer  is  contained  in  a  note,  and  is  written  with 
the  right  feeling  and  spirit  of  an  Englishman. 

0  «Ah 
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*  Ah  Madame,  Madame,  quelles  horreurs  me  racontes  vcrasla! 
Qu'on  ne  dise  jamais  que  les  Anglois  sont  durs  et  feroces— veritable- 
ment  ce  sent  les  Francois  qui  le  sont.  Oni,  oui,  vous  etes  des  sau- 
vages,  des  Iroquois,  vous  autres.  On  a  bien  massacre  des  gens  chez 
nous,  mais  at-on  jamais  vu  battre  des  mains  pendant  qu'on  mettoit 
a  mort  un  pauvre  malheurcux,  un  officier  general,  qui  avoit  langui 
pendant  deux  am  en  prison  ?  un  homme,  enfin,  si  sensible  a  l'hon- 
neur,  qu'il  n'avoit  pas  voulu  se  sauver  !  si  touche  de  la  disgrace  qu'il 
creTche  a  avaler  les  grilles  de  sa  prison  plut6t  que  de  se  voir  expose 
h  Tignominie  puhlique  ;  et  e'est  exactement  cette  honnSte pudeur  qui 
fait  qu'on  le  trains  dans  un  tombereau,  et  qu'on  lui  met  un  baillon 
a  la  bouche  comme  au  dernier  des  sctlerats.  Mon  Dieu  !  que  jesuis 
aii*e  d'avoir  quittc  Paris  avant  cette  horrible  scene  !  '     I.  p.  27- 

Kow  dear)?  has  the  French  government  since  paid  for  the  les- 
sons of  atrocity  which  it  gave  to  a  populace,  already  too  well  dis- 
poned to  reduce  them  into  practice! 

The  letters,  when  they  do  not  merely  record  the  unhapptneft 
©f  the  writer,  nor  her  attachment  to  her  friend,  contain  fornc  a- 
jrmfmg  details  of  the  incidents  in  the  fafliionable  world  at  Paris  j 
the  little  anecdotes  and  goffipings,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  that 
great  metropolis.  "We  fcledl  the  following  as  a  curious  fpecimen, 
and  one  which,  we  hope,  this  country  will  be  long  unable  to 
match- 

*  Elle  est  d'envlrcn  huit  jours,  le  Roi,  apres  sou  per,  va  chez 
Mad.  Victoire  ;  il  appcllc,  un  garcon  de  la  chambre,  lui  donne  une 
lettre,  en  lui  disant ;  Jacques,  portez  cette  lettre  au  Due  de  Choi- 
seol,  *et  qu'il  la  remette  tout  a  l'heure  a  l'Ev£que  d'Orleans  ;  Jacques 
va  chez  M.  de  Choisenl,  on  hii  dit  qu'il  est  chez  M.  de  Penthievre, 
il  y*  va  ;  M.  de  Choiseul  est  averti,  recok  la  lettre,  trouve  sous  sa 
main,  Cadet  premier  laquais  de  Mad.  de  Choisenl,  il  lui  ordonne 
il'aller  cherefcer  partout  l'Eveque,  de  lui  venir  promptement  dire 
tvit  il  est ;  Cadet,  au  bout  d'une  heure  et  demie,  revient,  dit  qu'il  a 
tTabord  ete  chez  Mcmseigneur,  qu'il  a  frapp£  de  tontes  ses  forces 
a  la  porte,  que  personne  n'a  repondu,  qu'il  a  6t6  par  toute  la  ville 
sans  trourer  ni  rien  apprendre  de  Monseigneur.  Le  Due  prend  le 
parti  dialler  a  l'appartement  du  dit  Eveque,  il  monte  cent  yingt-huit 
marches,  et  donne  de  si  furieux  coups  a  la  porte,  qu'un  ou  deux  do- 
mestiques  s'eveillent,  et  viennent  ouvrir  en  chemises.     Ou  est  l'E- 

irSque  L..-I1  est  dans  son  lit  depuis  dix  heures  du  soir. Ouvrer- 

moi  &  porte L'Eveque  s'eveiile Qu'estce  qui  est  la  ?...„C'est 

UK)?,  e'est  une  lettre  du  Roi Une  lettre  du  Roi  !  eh,  mon  Dieu! 

quelle  heure  est  il ? .  ..Deux  heures,  et  prend  la  lettre.     Je  ne  puis 

lire  san?  lunettes..  ..Ou  sont  el  les  ? Dans  mes  culottes.     Le  mini- 

stre  va  les  chercher,  et  pendant  ce  terns -la  ils  se  disoient :  Qu'cst-ce 
que  peut  contenir  care  lettre  ?     L'Archcveque  de  Paris  est-il  mort 

subitement  ? 

#  The  prime  minister. 

« 
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strbitement  ?  Queique  Evcque  s'est-il  pendu  ?  lis  n'etoient  ni  Vila 
ni  l'autre  sans  inquietudes.  L' Evcque  preod  la  lettre  ;  le  ministry 
ofFre  de  la  lire  ;  l'Evoque  croit  plus  prudent  de  la  lire  d'abord ;  il 
n'en  peut  venir  a  bout,  et  la  rend  au  ministre  qui  lut  ces  mots: 
"  Monseigneur  PEvtque  (T  Orleans,  mesfillcs orU  envie  d 'avoir  du*  co- 
44  tignac,  elles  veulent  de  trespetUes  boites ;  envoyez-en ;  u  vans  iCem 

44  avez  pas9  je  vous  prie. "     Dans  cet  endroit  de  la  lettre  0  v  a- 

▼oit  une  chaise  a  porteur  dessinee  :  audessous  de  la  chaise,  "  cTett- 
4<  voyer  sur4e*champ  dans  votre  ville  episcopate  en  cherckrr,  el  que  cc 
44  soil  de  tres-petites  boites  ;  sur  cc  Monsieur  VEvZquc  dQrUaus,  Diets 
44  vous  ait  en  sq  sainte  garde.  Sigac  Louis. ,f 

Et  puis  plus  bas,  en  postscriptum :  "  La  chaise  h  porteur  me  sigmfie 
44  rien,  elle  etoit  dessinee  par  mesjtfles  sur  cette  feuule  que  fas  trouixe 
44  sous  ma  main.  " 

4  Vous  jugez  de  Pctonnement  des  deux  ministry ;  on  fit  partir 
sur  le-champ  un  courrier ;  le  cotignac  arriva  le  lendemain : — on  ne 
s'en  soucioit  plus.  '     I.  p.  179-182. 

Sometimes  very  ferious  fubje£b  are  treated  of  by  the  two  friends.' 
Mad.  du  DefFand  was  fceptical  on  many  points  of  religious  be- 
lief ;  and,  though  ihe  fometimes  treats  of  thefe  fubjeds  with 
too  much  levity,  her  reflections  on  them  occafionally  a  flume  a 
tone  more  fui table  to  their  importance.  Her  incredulity  was  pro- 
bably owing  co  the  caufes  which  the  author  of  her  life  has  men- 
tioned. It  appears  from  the  following  appeal  to  Mr  Walpole,  to 
have  been  involuntary, — to  have  arifen  partly  from  an  education  of 
which  (he  often  con) plains,  and  perhaps  from  the  want  of  that 
temper  and  feeling  which,  whatever  (hare  in  the  matter  we  afcribc 
to  reafon,  mud  be  fuppofed  to  lay  the  fir  ft  foundations  of  religious 
belief. 

4  Dites-mot,  pourquoi,  dctestant  la  vie,  je  redoute  la  m«rt ;  riea 
ne  m'indique  que  tout  ne  finira  pas  avec  moi ;  au  contraire  je  m'a- 
percois  du  dclabrement  de  mon  esprit  ainsi  que  de  celui  de  moa 
corps.  Tout  ce  qu'on  dit  pour  ou  contre  ne  me  fait  nulle  impres- 
sion. Je  n'ecoute  que  moi,  et  je  ne  trouve  que  doute  et  qu'obscuri- 
ti.  Croyez%  dit- on,  c9est  le  plus  sur  ;  mais  comment  croit-on  ce  que 
Ton  ne  comprend  pas  ?  Ce  que  Ton  ne  comprend  pas  peut  exister 
sans  doute,  aussi  je  ne  le  nie  pas  ;  je  suis  comme  un  sourd  et  un  a- 
veugle  ne  ;  il  y  a  des  sons,  des  couleurs,  il  en  convient ;  mais  sail- 
il  de  quoi  il  convient ;  s'il  suffit  de  ne  point  nier,  a  la  bonne  heure, 
mais  cela  ne  suffit  pas. — Comment  peut-on  se  decider  entre  un  com- 
mencement et  une  eternity  entre  le  plein  et  le  vide  ;  aucun  de  mes 
sens  ne  peut  me  Papprendre  ;  que  peut-on  apprendre  sans  eux  ?  Ce. 
pendant  si  je  ne  crois  pas  ce  qu'il  faut  croire,  je  suis  menacee  d'ltrc 
mille  et  mille  fois  plus  malheureuse  apres  ma  mort  que  je  ne  le  iuis 
pendant  ma  vie.  A  quoi  se  determiner,  et  est-il  possible  de  se  de- 
terminer ? 

*  Marmalade  of  quinces* 
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terminer  ?  je  vous  le  demande  a  rous  qui  avez  un  caractere  si  vrai 
que  vous  devez  par  synipathie  trouver  la  verite  si  elle  est  trouv-, 
able.  *     I.  312,  313. 

The  anfwer  of  Mr  Walpolc,  which  we  have  in  a  note,  is  very 
general ;  but,  no  doubt,  contains  the  principle  on  which  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  friend  were  to  be  refelved. 

*  Et  e'est  a  moi  que  vous  vous  adres?ez  pour  rcsoudre  vos  domes  f 
Je  crois  fermement  a  un  D:eu  tout  puissant,  tout  juste,  tout  plein  de 
misencorde  et  de  bontc.  Je  suis  persuade  que  l'esprit  de  bienveil- 
lance  et  de  bienfaisancc  est  l'ofirande  la  moins  indigne  de  lui  etre 
presentee.  '     Note,  vol.  I.  p.  313. 

The  paflage  that  follows  may  fcrve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ordi- 
ncry  ftyle  of  thefe  letter,  where  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar 
either  in  the  thought*  or  the  incidents.  Her  forcible  and  unaf- 
fected manner  is  always  the  fan^e. 

4  Sachez,  je  vous  prie  une  fois  pour  toutes,  que  vous  me  foites 
infiniment  trop  d'honncur  quand  vous  prttendez  que  je  dois  pensef 
comme  vous  ;  vous  avez  infiniment  plus  de  lumicxe,  plus  defermetc, 
de  courage,  de  constar.ee,  de  talent,  de  ressource,  que  moi,  qui  suis 
foible,  incertaine,  portce  a  la  nu'lancholie,  ayant  besoin  d'appui,  ne 
Connoissant  plus  de  plaisir  que  celui  de  la  conversation  ;  la  society 
m'est  devenuc  nccessaire,  e'est  le  plus  grand  besoin  de  ma  we  ;  et 
vous  voulez  qu'il  me  soit  aiusi  indifferent  qu'a  vous  de  vivre  avec 
des  gens  faux  ou  sinccres.  N'est-ii  pas  insupportable  de  n'entendre 
jamais  la  verite  ?  Cela  ne  vous  fait  rien  a  vous,  vous  n'observez  que 
pour  vous  moquer,  vous  ne  tenez  a  rien,  vous  reus  pa<sez  de  tout  v 
enfin,  enfin,  rien  ne  vous  est  necessairc  ;  le  ckl  en  soit  beni,  vous 
£tes  heureux,  non  pas  a  ma  manure,  mail,  a  la  votre,  qui  vaut  cent 
fois  mieux. 

*  Tout  le  bien  que  vous  m'avcz  dit  de  M.  de  Liancourt  ro'a 
donnc  envie  de  le  connoitre;  on  me  Pa  emmene ;  il  est  infiniment 
content  de  vous,  il  m'a  tres-bien  racontc  votre  fete,  il  vous  trouve 
tres-aimable,  il  se  lone  beaucoup  de  vos  attentions,  de  votre  polite sse  ; 
je  l'ai  trouv£  fort  naturel,  fort  simple  ;  je  ne  sais  d'ou  vient  il  passe 
ici  pour  un  sot ;  j'ai  plus  de  fu  a  vos  j"gemens  qu'a  ceux  de  mes 
compatriotes.     Vcnons  a  la  grand'maman.  * 

*  Je  suis  ravie  qu'elle  soit  a  Chanteloup,  et  qu'elle  n'ait  aucun  role 
a  jouer.  J'aurois  bien  des  closes  a  vous  dire,  mais  la  discietion  que 
je  professe  m'impose  silence.  Je  trouverai  peut-etre  quelque  occa- 
sion, et  j'en  profiterai.  Je  passai  hier  la  soiree  avec  les  deux  Marc- 
chales,  je  les  verrai  encore  ce  soir.  Voila  les  personncs  qu'il  faut 
voir  pour  ctudier  le  monde,  et  le  bien  connoitre.  Oh  ]  que  la 
grand'maman  est  peu  fuite  pour  ce  monde-la,  et  qu'elle  est  bien  a 
Chanteloup,  avec  son  abbe,  son  petit  oncle,  ses  moutons,  scs  manu- 
factures, ses  paysans,  ses  cures,  ses  chanoines,  quoiqu'il  y  ait  entre 

ces 

•f  Dutchess  of  ChoxscuL 
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ccs  deux  demiers  de  grandes  divisions  surxjul  aura  le  pas  a  la  pro- 
cession  de  demain.  L'Abb^  me  fait  un  journal  de  tout  ce  qui  se 
passe,  il  vous  divcrtiroit ;  notre  .correspondence  est  assez  agreable,  et 
fort  gaie. '     I.  p.  316—318. 

The  opinions  which  an  author  entertains  of  his  own  works, 
and  of  their  comparative  merit,  is  always  an  object  of  curiosity. 
In  a  letter  to  Mad.  du  DefFand,  Mr  Walpole  speaks  thus  of  the 
Castle  of  Otranto. 

'  On  a  done  traduit  mon  Chateau  d'Otrante;  e'etoit  apparem- 
ment  pour  me  donner  un  ridicule  j  "a  la  bonne  heure — tenez-vous  ail 
parti  de  n'en  point  parler  ;  laissez  aller  les  critiques ;  elles  ne  me? 
ficheront  point;  je  ne  Tai  point  6crit  pour  ce  siecle-ci,  qui  ne  veut 
que  de  la  raison  Jfroide.  Je  yous  avoue,  ma  Petite,  et  vous  m'en 
trouverez  plus  foi  que  jamais,  que  de  tous  mes  ouvruges  e'est  l'unique 
ou  je  me  suis  plu  ;  j'ai  laisse  courir  mon  imagination  ;  les  visions  et 
les  passions  m'cchaufFoient.  Je  l'ai  fait  au  d£pit  des  regies,  des  cri- 
tiques, et  des'philosophes  ;  et  il  me  semble  qu'il  n'en  vaille  que 
mieux.  Je  suis  rnSme  persuade  que  dans  quelque  terns  d'ici,  qtiand 
le  gout  reprendra  sa  place,  que  la  philosophic  occupe,  mon  pauvre 
Chateau  trouvera  des  admirateurs  ;  il  en  a  actuellement  chez  nous  ; 
j'en  viens  de  donner  la  troisieme  edition. .  Ce  que  je  viens  de  dire 
n'est  pas  pour  mandier  votre  suffrage  ;  je  vous  ai  constamment  dit 
que  vous  ne  l'aimeriez  pas :  vos  visions  sont  d'un  genre  different. 
Je  ne  suis  pas  tout  a  fait  fache  qu'on  ait  donne  la  seconde  preface  ; 
cependant  la  premiere  repond  mieux  a  la  fiction  ;  j'ai  voulu  qu'elle 
passat  pour  ancienne,  et  presque  tout  le  monde  en  fut  la  dupe.  Je 
ne  cherche  pas  querelle  avec  Voltaire,  maisje  dirai  jusqu'a  la  mort, 
que  notre  Shakespear  est  mille  piques  au-dessus.  *     I.  p.  ISO,  131. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  Mr  Walpole  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reception  which  the  Castle  of  Otranto  met  with  ;  that 
he  blamed  for  it  the  raison frolde  of  the  present  time  ;  and  looked 
forward  to  an  age  of  purer  taste,  when  it  would  meet  with  the 
approbation  it  deserved.  For  our  part,  we  suspect  this  to  be  one 
of  the  illusive,  but  safe  predictions,  which,  though  never  verified, 
can  never  disappoint  the  author.  The  art  of  excittrg  surprise 
and  horror,  which  forms  the  merit  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  has 
been  carried  so  much  further  by  succeeding  authors,  and  that  too 
without  the  ponderous  machinery  to  which  Mr  Walpole  has  had 
recourse,  that  the  lustre  of  his  work  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
eclipsed.  The  merit  of  originality  and  invention  may  belong  to 
the  Castle  of  Otranto ;  but  the  original  that  is  outdone  by  the 
copies,  can  live  only  in  the  history  of  letters. 

In  the  preceding  quotation,  we  have  Mr  Walpole's  opinion  of  the 
comparative  merit  of  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire  ;  two  authors  so 
unlike,  that  one  should  hardly  think  of  bringing  their  merits  inro 
competition.     We  know,  however,  that,  as  a  critic,  Voltaire  was 
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onjuSt  to  Shakespeare ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  fatriy 
admit,  that  Walpole  was  no  less  unjust  to  Voltaire.  He  allowed 
him  tittle  merit  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  but  was  chiefly  offended 
with  him  for  his  pretensions  to  philosophy.  Mad.  du  Deffand, 
who  was  all  this  while  in  correspondence  with  both,  was  desir- 
ous of  adjusting  their  difference  of  sentiments,  and  reconciling 
them  with  one  another.  Mr  Walpole  would  not  submit  to  this  i 
he  still  continued  to  inveigh  occasionally  against  Voltaire,— to 
make  light  of  his  poetical  merit,  and  to  treat  of  his  philosophy 
as  mere  affectation ;  as,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  done  that  of 
D'Alembert,  and  the  other  French  Academicians.  In  all  this, 
we  must  say,  that  we  see  nothing  but  prejudice  or  affectation  ; 
and  that,  in  what  respects  philosophy,  the  right  of  Mr  Walpole 
to  judge  is  far  more  questionable  than  that  of  Voltaire  to  execute. 
As  a  philosophical  historian,  Voltaire  must  always  be  placed  in 
the  first  rank ;  and,  of  all  who  belong  to  that  class,  ffom  Tacitus  to 
Gibbon  inclusive,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  author  who  deserves 
to  be  placed  above  him.  The  composition,  however,  of  this  spe- 
cies of  history,  was  probably  not  a  work  on  which  the  author  of 
the  Historical  Doubts,  &c.  was  disposed  to  set  a  great  value. 
The  knowledge  of  anecdote,  of  particular  facts,  and  of  things 
remarkable  only  for  having  escaped  the  attention  of  others,  seem* 
to  have  been  the  principal  objects  at  which  Mr  Walpole  aimed. 
Me  is  known  to  have  said  of  himself,  that,  from  a  very  early 
period,  he  could  never  bring  his  mind  to  attend  to  any  book  that 
was  not  full  of  proper  names ;  and  this  early  determination  of 
his  thoughts,  he  used  to  assign  as  the  reason  why  the  united  skill 
of  Saundcrson  and  Trevigar  could  never  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  geometry.  In  the  department  of  the  accu* 
rate  sciences,  Voltaire,  if  not  original,  is  still  to  be  regarded 
as  a  writer  whose  views  are  enlarged,  just  and  philosophical. 
His  Pliilosophie  de  Nerjoton  is  a  popular,  but  by  no  means  a  sur 
perficial  treatise  :  It  is  remarkable  for  the  luminous  and  general 
views  which  it  contains,  and  particularly  for  a  correct  and  logical 
statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  theory  of  gravitation  it 
founded.  The  man  who  could  do  all  this,  and  who  was  a  wit, 
a  scholar,  and  a  poet  at  the  same  time,  was  not,  as  Mr  Walpole 
insinuates,  going  out  of  his  line  when  he  meddled  with  philosophy. 
He  was  indeed  giving  an  instance  of  variety  and  extent  of  talent, 
of  which  he  remains  yet,  and  probably  will  long  remain,  a  soli- 
tary example  in  the  world.  We  mean  not  to  justify  the  eccen- 
tricities, the  inconsistencies,  and,  as  we  fear,  even  the  meannesses, 
that  may  be  detected  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  ;  but  we  must  again  repeat,  that,  for  extent  and  variety 
of  genius,  he  is  quite  unrivalled  ;  and  that,  to  hold  an  opposite  opi- 
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nion,  it  the  strongest  proof  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.    The  for* 
mer  cannot  be  attributed  to  Mr  Walpole. 

But  to  return  to  Mad.  du  Deffand.— Her  letters  have  certainly 
the  merit  of  exhibiting  all  the  thoughts  of  a  woman  of  great  wit, 
taleftt  and  whim,  just  as  they  came  across  her  mind.  The  dis- 
likes and  antipathies  to  which  she  was  naturally  subject,  seem  to 
have  been  called  forth,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  the  fac- 
tious into  which  the  fashionable  and  literary  world  of  P  iris  was 
at  that  time  divided.  The  Society  of  Philosophers  and  Wits*  at 
the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  peculiarly  obnoxious.   • 

4  Vous  me  faites  un  grand  plaisir  de  m'apprendre  que  David  Hume 
va  en  Ecosse,  je  suis  bien  aise  que  vous  ne  soyez  plus  a  portee  de  le 
voir,  et  moi  ravic  de  l'assurance  de  ne  le  revoir  jamais.  Vous  me 
demanderez  ce  qu'il  m'a  fait  ?  II  m'a  deplut.  Haissant  les  I  doles 
(the  society  just  mentioned)  je  de  teste  leurs  pr&tres  et  leurs  adora- 
teurs.  Pour  d'Idoles,  vous  n'en  verrez  pas  chez  moi ;  vous  y  pour- 
rez  voir  quelquefois  de  leurs  adorateurs,  mais  qui  sont  plus  hypo- 
crites que  devots ;  leur  culte  est  extcrieure  ;  les  pratiques,  les  cere- 
monies de  cette  religion  sont  des  soupers,  des  musiques,  des  operas, 
des  comedies,  &c.  Cela  convient  a  bien  des  gens  ;  pour  moi  tout 
cela,  m'est  devenu  en  hoireur,  je  ne  me  plais  que  dans  mon  tonneau 
en  compagnie  de  quatre  ou  cinq  personnes  avec  qui  je  cause.* 
I.  p.  331,  332. % 

We  of  this  country,  who  have  hardly  been  accustomed  to 
hear  more  of  the  talents  than  of  the  good  humour  and  agreeable 
manners  of  David  Hume,  will  seek  no  stronger  proof  of  preju- 
dice and  caprice,  than  an  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  thoughts 
of  never  seeing  him  again. 

The  President  Henault  is  one  of  the  persons  of  whom  mehtioa 
is  often  made  in  these  letters,  though  less  frequently,  perhaps, 
than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  that  he  had  been  the 
lover  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  in  her  youth,  and  her  friend  after- 
wards. He  is  chiefly  known,  with  us,  by  the  Abrige  Chrono- 
logtqite%  of  which  he  is  the  author  \  but,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had 
other  claims  to  celebrity.  Voltaire  addresses  him, 
Henault ',  famcux  par  vos  soupers 
Et  votre  Chrotiologie,  fyc. 

We  have  met  with  an  anecdote  of  Mad.  du  Deffand  and  the 
President,  in  a  small  volume  printed  at  Paris,  but  nerer  publish- 
ed. The  story  is  said  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  and  the  moral 
of  it  is  so  good,  that  we  cannot  refuse  it  a  place. — f  They  were 
both  complaining,  one  day,  of  the  continual- interruptions  which 
they  met  with  from  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  "  How  happy 
would  one  be, "  said  the  Marquise,  "  to  have  a  whole  day  to  our- 
selves !  "    They  agreed  to  try  whether  this  was  not  jicwible ;  and 
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at  last  found  a  small  apartment  in  the  Tuilleries*  belonging  to  u 
friend,  which  was  unoccupied,  and  where  they  proposed  to  n  <-^ 
They  arrived,  accordingly,  in  separate  conveyances,  about  >wmj 
in  the  forenoon  ;  appointed  their  carriages  10  return  at  twelve  dt 
night ;  and  ordered  dinner  from  a  traittw.  The  morning  was 
passed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  both,  in  the  effusion*  ot  love 
and  friendship.  "  If  every  day, "  said  the  one  to  the  other, 
^  were  to  be  like  this,  life  would  be  too  short. "  Dinner  came  * 
and,  before  four  o'clock,  sentiment  had  given  place  to  gaiety  and 
wit.  About  six,  the  Marquise  looked  at  the  clock.  "  They  play 
Athalie  to-night,*'  said  she,  "  and  the  new  actress  is  to  make 
her  appearance. " — u  I  confess, "  said  the  President,  u  that,  ft 
I  were  not  here,  I  should  regret  not  seeing  her. "— **  Take  care* 
President,  ~  said  the  Marquise  -9  "  what  yon  say  is  really  an  ex- 
pression of  regret ;  if  you  had  been  as  happy  as  you  profess  to 
be,  you  would  not  have  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  at  the 
representation  of  Athalie. "  The  President  vindicated  himself  £ 
and  ended  with  saying,  "  Is  it  for  you  to  complain,  when  you 
was  the  first  to  look  at  the  clock,  and  to  remark  that  Athalie  was 
acted  to-night  ?  There  is  no  clock  for  those  who  are  happy.  "* 
The  dispute  grew  warm  *  thev  became  more  and  more  out  of  hu- 
mour with  one  another ;  and,  by  seven,  they  wished  most  earnestly 
%o  separate.  That  was  impossible.  "  Ah  !  "  said  the  Marquise, 
4*  I  cannot  stay  here  till  twelve  o'clock.— Five  hours  longer  I  whaft 
a  punishment  r  "  There  was  a  skreen  in  the  room  •,  the  Marquise 
seated  herself  behind  it,  and  left  the  rest  of  the  room  to  the  Pre* 
aident.  The  President,  piqued  at  this,  takes  a  pen,  and  writes  a 
note  full  of  reproaches,  and  throws  it  over  the  skreen.  The 
Marquise  picks  up  the  note,  goes  in  search  of  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per, and  writes  an  answer  in  the  sharpest  terms.  At  last,  twelve 
o'clock  arrived  ;  and  each  hurried  off  separately,  fully  xesolved 
never  to  try  the  same  experiment  again. ' 

The  period  to  which  these  letters  .relate,  was  many  years,  as 
may  be  supposed,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  preceding  adventure  *. 
and  the  President  was  now  changed  from  a  lover  to  a  friend. 
The  friendship  however  was,  it  would  seem,  more  apparent  than 
real.  Though  Mad.  du  DefTand  sometimes  speaks  or  him,  it  i* 
never  with  much  interest  j  and  she  gives  the  account  of  his  death 
with  singular  indifference.  It  may  be  true,  as  she  hints,  that  she 
had  not  much  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment ; 
yet  the  memory  of  that  which  had  once  existed,  should  have  call- 
ed forth  some  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  moment  of  everlasting  se- 
paration. This  is  her  notice  of  the  catastrophe. 
*    *  Le  President  mourut  bier  a  sept  heures  du  matin  ;  je  l'avois  jug* 
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a  l'agonie  des  le  Mercredi ;  il^n'aveit  ce  jour-la,  ni  n'a  eu  depuis  ni 
souttrances  ni  connoissaice ;  jamais  fin  n'a  6t6  plus  douce ;  il  s'est 
iteint.  Mad.  de  Jonsac  en  a  paru  d'une  douleur  extreme  ;  la  roienne 
est  plus  moderee,  j'avois  tant  de  pieuves  de  son  peu  d'amitic,  que  je 
crois  n'avoir  perdu  qu'unc  connoissance ;  cependant,  comme  cette 
connoissance  etoit  fort  ancienne,  et  que  tout  le  monde  nous  croyoit 
intimes  (except^  peu  de  personnes  qui  savent  quelques-uns  des  sujets 
dont  j'avois  a  me  plaindre),  je  recois  des  complimens  de  toute 
part,'  &c.     II.  p.  109,  110. 

Though  her  attachment  to  Mr  Walpole  cannot  be  questioned, 
nor  his  friendship  for  her,  yet  both  appear  to  have  been  subject  to 
considerable  vicissitudes;  and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  if 
shut  up  together  for  a  whole  day,  the  result  would  not  have  been 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  related.  The  cause  of  these 
occasional  remissions  in  the  warmth  of  their  friendship,  seems 
generally  to  originate  with  Mr  Walpole.  Sometimes  he  appears 
to  be  quite  unreasonable ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  part 
with  Mad.  du  Deffand. 

An  English  gentleman,  after  being  at  Paris,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mad.  du  Deffand,  had  said  that  he  was  himself  in 
love  with  her,  but  that  she  was  in  love  with  Mr  Walpole.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Mr  Walpole,  drew  from  him  the  most  vio- 
lent invectives.  He  makes  very  severe  remarks  j  and  does  not 
toften  the  truth,  by  his  manner  of  conveying  it. 

'  Vous  mesurez  l'amitil,  la  probitl,  l'esprit,  enfin  tout,  sur  le  plus* 
ou  le  rooins  d'hommages  qu'on  vous  rend.  Voila  ce  qui  determine 
ro$  suffrages  et  vos  jugemens,  qui  varient  d'un  ordinaire  a  Pautre. 
DeTaites-vous,  ou  au  moins  faites  semblant  de  vous  deTaire,  de  cette 
totse  personnelle  ;  et  croyez  qu'on  peut  avoir  un  bon  cocur  sans  etr* 
toujour*  dans  votre  cabinet.  Je  vous  l'ai  souvent  dit,  vous  £tes  exi- 
geante  au-dela  de  toute  croyance  ;  vous  voudriez  qu'on  n'existat  que 
pour  vous;  vous  empoisonnez  vos  jours  par  des  soupcons  et  des 
defiances,  et  vous  rebutez  vos  amis  en  leur  faisaut  eprouver  l'impos* 
*tbilit£  de  vous  contenter. '     II.  p.  £5. 

Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  treated  her  with  still  more  seve- 
rity ;  and  the  overtures  for  reconciliation  constantly  came  on  her 
side.  It  is  but  justice,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark,  on  the  part  of 
Mr  Walpole,  a  very  unequivocal  proof  of  generosity  and  friendship. 
When  the  Abbe  Terray  entered  on  the  office  of  controller- gene- 
ral, he  began  with  a  reduction  of  all  pensions  j  which  would  have 
diminished  the  income  of  Mad.  du  Deffand,  already  hardly  suited 
to  her  condition,  by  a  very  considerable  sum.  Mr  Walpole  im- 
mediately proposed  to  settle  on  her  an  annuity  equal  to  the  a- 
mount ;  entreating  her,  with  all  the  warmth  of  real  and  unaf- 
fected friendship,  to  accept  of  his  offer.    She  agreed  to  it :  and 
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the  acceptance,  as  well  as  the  offer,  are  in  terms  that  do  credit  to 
both.  The  success,  however,  of  a  memorial  which  she  had  al- 
ready presented  to  the  King,  rendered  the  execution  of  Mr  Wat- 
pole's  design  unnecessary. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  which  these  volumes  any 
where  present,  is  that  of  the  fife  which  the  Duke  and  Dutchess 
of  Choiseul  led  in  their  retirement  at  Crwmeloup,  when  the  Duke 
was  deprived  of  office,  and  exiled  from  Paris.  Mad.  du  Defrano*. 
who  had  always  lived  in  terms  of  gTeat  intimacy  with  them,  and 
who  was  related  to  the  Dutchess,  was  too  high-minded  to  be  de- 
terred fiom  showing  her  attachment  to  friends,  whose  disgrace 
was  the  effect,  not  of  their  own  demerit,  but  of  the  intrigues  of 
their  enemies.  She  describes  them  both  as  extremely  amiable^ 
particularly  the  Dutchess,  whom  she  usually  calls  by  the  name 
of  grande  maman,  as  she  does  the  Duke  by  that  of  grand  pajja. 
In  a  letter  from  Chanteloup,  she  says, 

1  La  vie  qu'on  mene  me  convient  fort ;  on  dejeune  a  une  heure, 
y  va  qui  veut,  on  reste  apres  dans  Je  salon  tant  et  si  peu  qu'on  veut ; 
sur  les  cinq  ou  six  henres  chasae  ou  promenade,  on  soupe  a  huit  heures, 
ct  Ton  se  couche  a  toutes  sortes  d'heures,  aussi  tard  et  d'aussi  bonne 
heure  qu'on  veut ;  an  joue  k  toutes  sortes  de  jeux,  on  jouit  d'une 
grande  liberte,  on  fait  tres  bonne  chere,  je  suis  logee  le  plus  corn- 
mod  e  men  t  da  monde. '    (II.  31-5.)     And  again— 

*  Je  voudrois  que  vous  passiez  avoir  une  assez  bonne  lunette  pour 
voir  ce  qui  se  passe  ici ;  je  ne  reviens  point  d'etonnement  de  1st  paix 
qui  y  regne,  elte  est  dans  tous  les  propos,  dans  toutes  les  actions,  et 
certainement  dans  Vime ;  tout  k  monde  est  d'accord,  chactm  fait 
cc  qu'il  veut,  chacun  dit  ce  qu'il  pense,  on  ne  s'observe  point,  on  ne 
se  contxaint  point,  et  tout  est  dans  le  plus  parfait  unisson  ;  le  grand- 
papa est  etonnant,  il  a  trouve  en  lui  tous  les  gouts  qui  pouvoient  rem- 
placer  les  occupations,  il  semble  qu'il  n'ait  jamais  fait  d 'autre  etude 
que  de  faire  valoir  sa  terre,  il  fait  batir  des  fermes;  il  defriche  des 
terrains,  tl  achete  des  troupeaux  dans  cette  saison  pour  les  revendre 
au  commencement  de  l'hiver,  quand  ils  auront  engraisse  les  terres, 
et  qu'il  aura  vendu  leurs  laines.  Je  suis  intimement  persuadee  qu'il 
ne  regrette  rien,  et  qu'il  est  parfaitement  heureux  ;  je  suis  ravie  d'en 
avoir  ju^e  par  rooi-meme,  je  n'aurois  jamais  cru  tout  ce  qu'on  m'en 
auroit  dit.  Ne  croyez  point  que  dans  ce  recit  U  y  ait  de  1'engoue- 
inent  ni  de  l'enthousiasfne,  e'est  la  pure  verite.  Je  me  suis  foxt  plu 
ici,  j'y  ai  mene  une  vie  fort  douce,  mais  cela  n'a  pas  empiche  qu'il 
n'y  ait  eu  bien  des  momens  ou  je  ne  me  sois  trouvce  tres-deplacee, 
et  que  votre  silence  ne  m'ait  cause  bieu  du  chagrin  ;  mais  tout  prend 
tin.'     II.  jtfj,  tij'i. 

The  Abbe  Liarthelemi,  the  great  friend  of  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Choiseul,  (and  who  has  introduced  them  into  the 
Voyage  d'Anatharsis,  under  the  names  of  Aname  and  Phcdime)% 
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was  of  this  party,  and  is^  mentioned  here  with  great  respect, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  a  favourite. 
*  Mad.  da  DefFand  had,  however,  undertaken  the  journey  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  Mr  Walpole,  who  wa9  averse  to  it,  for 
reasons  that  do  not  appear.  We  Ii3ve  here  another  proof  of  the 
Severity  with  which  he  sometimes  treated  her.  She  hastened  back 
from  Chanteloup  to  Paris,  just  that  she  miglit  receive  letters  from 
him.  The  letter  which  she  did  receive,  is  not  given ;  but  we 
may  judge  of  it  from  the  beginning  of  hrr  reply. 

4  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  trempe"  dans  le  fiel.  Bon  Dicu  !  quelle 
lettre  ?  Jamais  il  n'y  en  eut  de  plus  piquante,  de  plus  seche  et  de 
plus  rude ;  j'ai  ete  bien  payee  de  Pimpatience  que  j'avois  de  la  rece- 
voir. 

*  J'arrivai  hier  a  cinq  heures  du  soir,  me  portant  a  merveflle,  sans 
£tre  fatiguee  du  voyage,  dans  la  plus  grande  joie  de  me  retrouver 
chez  moi,  dans  le  plus  grand  contentement  de  mon  sejour  a  Chante- 
V>up,  dans  l'esperance  de  trruver  de  vos  nouvelles  et  que  votre  lettre 
mettroit  le  comble  a  ma  satisfaction  ;  ah  \  mon  Dieu,  que  j'ai  ct6 
surprise  :  elle  a  produit  un  effet  tout  contraire,  tout  mon  bonheur  a 
Ite  detruit,  un  instant  m'a  fait  plus  de  mal  que  les  cinq  semaines  ne 
Ai'avoient  fait  de  bien. '     II.  360,  361. 

One  cannot  but  blame  the  conduct  of  Mr  Walpole,  for  thusf 
from  mere  humour,  marring  the  enjoyment  of  a  friend  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  and  having  so  few  resources,  except  those  of  her 
own  mind.  * 

Though  trie  Dutchess  of  Choiseul  is  mentioned  above,  and  in 
many  other  passages,  with  unqualified  praise,  she  is  sometimes 
represented  as  less  perfect,  as  having  sacrificed  feeling  and  na- 
ture to  dignity  and  correctness*  Mad.  du  Deffand  once  said  to 
her,  *  You  knam  that  you  love  me,  but  you  do  not  feel  it. '  In 
the  same  spirit,  she  remarks — 

c  Toutes  ses  vertus  lui  tiennent  lieu  de  sentiment,  elle  n*a  j>as  un 
defaut,  et  a  force  de  s'etre  corrigee,  de  s'etre  domptee,  elles'est  faite 
ce  qu'elie  est  en  depit  de  la  nature  dont  elle  ne  suit  plus  aucun  mouve- 
ment.  Sa  soeur  est  tout  le  contraire,  Tune  est  respectee,  l'autre  eit 
fecherchee.  Je  trouve  que  la  grand'maman  a  beaucoup  plus  d'esprit 
et  Tautre  plus  cPagrcment ;  et  de  tout  ce  qu'on  rencontre,  on  ne  trouve 
tien  auquel  on  puisse  s'attacher. '    (III.  23.)     And  again — 

'  La  £rand*maman  est  la  vertu  personifiee.  La  vertu  a  etmrfTc 
en  elle  la  nature ;  je  nesats  si  elle  en  est  plus  heureuse,  mais  elle  en 
est  certamement  moins  gaae  et  moins  naturdle. '     III.  3j. 

The  opinions  of  Mad.  du  DerTand  were  often  the  impressions 
of  the  moment ;  and,  when  severe,  would  sometimes  give  place 
to  more  favourable  views.  We  have  seen  how  an^ry  she  was 
with  Mr  Hume  for  being  so  much  in  the  society  at  the  Prince  of 
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Conti's,  and  for  being  a  worshipper,  as  she  termed  It,  of  tha 
Idol  set  up  in  that  temple,  the  Co  mt  esse  de  Bouflers.  She  ne- 
vertheless mentions  the  letter  which  Mr  Hume  wrote  to  that  lady 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  with  great  and  deserred  eulogy. 

*  L*  I  dole  me  donna  a  lire,  avant-hier,  une  lettre  de  M.  Hume* 
a  l'occasion  de  la  mort  du  Prince  ;  il  lus  disoit  adieu,  comme  n'ayanc 
plus  que  quelques  jours  a  vine ;  cene  lertre  m'a  paru  de  la  plus 
grande  beautc,  je  lui  en  ai  demande  une  copie  et  je  1'auraL '  III* 
187. 

The  editor  has  very  properly  subjoined  this  letter  in  the  notesf 
or  rather  a  translation  of  it  into  French,  probably  by  Mad.  de 
Bouflers.  Mr  Hume  always  wrote  in  English  :  by  means  of  a 
person  who  read  the  letter  in  Mr  Hume's  Handwriting,  and  also 
received  a  copy  of  it  from  Mad.  de  Bouflers,  transcribed  by  her- 
self, we  are  enabled  to  give  it  in  the  original. 

'  Edinburgh,  €20th  of  August,  1716. 

*  Though  I  am  certainly  within  a  lew  weeks,  dear  Madam,  and 
'  perhaps  within  a  few  days,  of  my  own  death,  I  could  not  forbear 
4  being  struck  with  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,— so  great  a  loss 

*  in  every  particular.     My  reflections  carried  me  immediately  t6 

*  your  situation  in  this  melancholy  incident.  What  a  difference 
4  to  you  in  your  whole  plan  of  life  !     Pray  write  me  some  parti* 

*  culars,  but  in  such  terms  that  you  need  not  care,  in  case  of  my 

*  decease,  into  whose  hands  your  letter  may  fall. 

*  My  distemper  is  a  diarrhoea,  or  disorder  in  my  bowels,  which 
'  has  been  gradually  undermining  me  these  two  years,  but,  within 
4  these  six  months,  has  been  visibly  hastening  me  to  my  end* 
c  I  see  death  approach  gradually,  without  anxiety  or  regret.  I 
'  salute  you,  with  great  affection  and  regard,  for  the  last  time,* 

«D.H.' 
Mr  Hume  died  on  die  25th  of  August,  just  five  days  after  tha 
date  of  this  letter. 

In  other  instances,  Mad.  du  DefTand's  prejudices  seem  never  to 
have  been  removed.  She  had  an  avowed  dislike  to  the  Philosophers, 
the  Economists,  Encyclopedists,  &c.  This  seems  to  have  begun 
about  the  time  of  her  breach  with  D'Alembert  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Mademoiselle  L'Espinasse  3  an  attachment,  of  which 
we  may  now  fairly  say,  that  the  object  was  by  no  means  worthy. 
In  these  dislikes,  she  was  probably  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  Mr 
Walpole,  whose  prejudices,  in  this  respect,  coincided  exactly  with 
her  own.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  tha 
Philosophers,  that  she  had  so  great  a  dislike  to  Turgot,  and  railed 
with  such  virulence  against  all  the  measures  pursued  by  the  admU 
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lustration  in  which  he  hacf  i  part.  Speaking  of  that  administra- 
tion, she  says,  it  is  impossible  that  Turgot  should  not  fall :  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  Maurepas  is  weakness  itself. 
*  On  <Ht  (she  adds  in  another  place)  de  nos  trois  ministres ;  le 
Turcot  ne  doute  de  rien ;  le  Malesherbes  doute  de  tout;  et  le 
Maurepas  *e  moque  de  tout ;  et  chacun  pense  qu'un  tel  gouverne- 
ment  ne  peut  subsister. '  She  afterwards  exults  in  the  fall  of 
this  iiMnistrv  :    And  of  Turgot,  in  particular,  she  says — 

*  Enfin,  exceptc  les  Fconomistcs  et  les  Encyclop£distes,  tout  le 
roonde  convient  que  e'est  un  fou,  et  aussi  extravagament  et  pre- 
somptueux  qu'il  est  possible  de  l'etre  ;  on  est  trop  heureux  d'en  citre 
defait.'     III.  155. 

The  editor,  we  must  remark,  enters  a  protest  against  all  this 
misrepresentation  ;  and,  with  great  candour  and  liberality,  takes 
the  part  of  a  much  injured  man,  who,  neither  from  his  cotem- 
perries,  nor  those  who  have  yet  succeeded,  has  met  with  all 
the  credit  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

*  Those  *  (it  is  said  in  a  note)  '  who  wish  to  have  a  just  idea  of 
tiiis  reillv  great  patriot  and  enlightened  statesman,  of  whom  Mad. 
du  Dt'fFand  had  conceived  such  entirely  false  opinions,  will  do  well 
to  consult  his  life,  by  M.  de  Condorcet,  which  contains  not  only  the 
events  of  his  short  and  virtuous  life,  but  a  development  of  his  plans, 
his  principles,  and  his  ways  of  thinking,  both  as  a  statesman,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  metaphysician.  *     III.  107. 

On  this  head,  Mr  Walpole  was  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
Mad.  du  Dt&and :  he  seems  to  have  had  a  just  estimation  of  Tur- 
got ;  and  it  is  iu  combating  his  opinion,  that  she  launches  out 
against  the  former  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  a  long  in- 
vective that  ends  with  the  words,  '  En  voila  assez  sur  ce  sot  ani- 
mal. '  (p.  156.)  This  is  the  strongest  example  of  prejudice,  and 
of  an  entire  mistake  of  character,  that  we  hare  met  with  in  these 
letters.  The  editor  very  well  remarks,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  muck 
to  be  regretted,  that  Mad.  du  Deffand  should  here  so  entirely 
forfeit  her  right  to  the  title  which  Voltaire  had  conferred  on  her, 
of  V  Aveugle  Clairvoyant* \ 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  in  1774, 
she  speaks  of  Turgot  with  much  more  respect,  and  seems  to  have 
hopes  of  his  success  as  a  minister.  Was  this  flattery  to  Voltaire, 
or  fear  of  him  ?     She  knew  that  he  approved  of  Turgot. 

In  another  instance,  the  Aveugle  Clairvoyant*  has  been  much 
deceived  ;  but  the  error  admits  of  a  better  apology  than  the  pre- 
ceding     Speaking  of  Mr  Fox,  she  says, 

*  Je  ne  sais  pas  bien  encore  comment  je  trouve  le  Fox.  II  a  sans 
doute  beaucoup  cPesprit,  et  surtout  beaucowp  de  talens ;  je  ne  sais 
*i  sa  tcte  cct  bien  rang£e  et  si  toutes  ses  idces  sont  bien  juttes  5  il  me 
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semble  q»i*!l  est  tonjonrs  dans  une  sortc  'd'ivresse,  ct  je  crams  qo'rl 
ne  soit  bicn  malheureux  quand  cette  fa$on  d'etre  cessera,  ct  qu'il 
sentira  qu'il  est  le  seul  auteur  de  tous  ses  roalbeurs ;  il  seroit  alors 
bien  a  plaindre  s'il  avoit  une  tete  Franchise  ;  mais  je  ne  connois  point 
les  tctes  Anglicises,  elles  sont  si  dirTerentes  des  ndtres,  que  si  j'en 
voulois  juger,  ce  seroit  comme  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs*' 
III.  p.  207. 

Again,  she  says  of  him, 

*  Je  1  ai  beaucoup  viu  mais  nous  nous  sommes  toujours  contra- 
ries ;  nos  famous  de  penser  sont  tres-differentes.  II  a  beaucoup  d*- 
esprit,  j'en  conviens ;  mais  e'est  un  genre  d'esprit  d£nu£  de  toute 
espece  de  bon  sens.  Je  n'en  ai  pas  assez  dans  ce  momenta  pour  le 
definir. ' 

This  was  in  1 777,  when  Mr  Fox  was  twenty.nine  years  of 
age,  and  should  have  been  conspicuous  for  more  than  mere  a- 
bility.  It  is  however  known,  that  dissipation,  and  the  love  of 
pleasure,  threw  a  veil  over  the  first  period  of  his  life;  through 
which,  though  his  great  talents  were  certainly  to  be  perceiv- 
ed, the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  steadiness  and  recti- 
tude of  his  principles,  might  not  be  so  clearly  discerned.  It 
was,  accordingly,  only  of  these  last,  that  Mad.  du  Defraud 
doubted ;  she  acknowledged  the  first,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  suspected  them  to  be  of  the  high  order  to  which  they 
actually  belonged.  For  one  part  of  her  remark  she  appears 
to  us  to  deserve  credit : — *  ii  seroit  alors  bien  a  plaindre,  s'il 
avoit  un  tete  Fran^oise ;  mais  je  ne  connois  point  les  tctes  An- 
gloises  ;  elles  sont  si  ditTerentes  des  notres,  que  si  j'en  voulois 
juger,  ce  seroit  comme  si  je  voulois  juger  des  couleurs.'  The  truth 
js,  that  in  France,  or  in  any  country  where  there  were  neither 
struggles  of  ambition  to  animate,  nor  views  of  patriotism  to  in- 
spire, Mr  Fox,  after  the  fever  of  enjoyment  was  at  an  end,  might 
have  sunk  into  a  lethargy  of  indolence  and  apathy  ;  and  the  world 
might  have  remained  as  ignorant  of  his  energy,  judgment,  and 
exalted  character,  as  the  lady  was  on  whose  writings  we  are  now 
commenting. 

On  another  occasion,  Mad.  du  DefTand  acknowledges,  that  she 
knew  not  wrut  to  think  of  the  English :  the  passage  is  very  live- 
ly, arnl  written  in  her  best  manner. 

4  M.  Selwyn  est-il  tout-a-fait  fou,  ou  bien  est  il  ensorcelc  ?  Oh  ! 
k$  Anglois,  les  Anglois  sont  bien  e^ranjres,  on  ne  doit  jamais  pre- 
tendre-a  les  connoitre  ;  ils  re  resscmblent  en  rien  a  tout  ce  qu'on  a 
vu  ;  chaque  iudividu  est  un  original,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  deux  du  meme 
motkie,  nous  sommes  positiverrent  tout  le  contraire  ;  chez  nous  tous 
crux  du  meme  etnt  se  rcssemblent,  qui  voit  un  courtisan,  les  voit 
tous,  un  Magistrat,  tous  les  gens  dc  robe,  ainsi  que  tous  les  autres, 
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tout  est  faux  atr  chez  nous,  pretentions,  jnsques  meme  aux  maladies ; 
tout  le  monde  anjourd'hui  a  des  maux  de  nerfs,  tout  le  monde 
admire  les  lettres  du  Roi  de  Prusse  a  d*Alembert,  on  ne  cesse 
de  vanter  sa  sensibihte;  je  suis  peut-etre  la  seule  a  n'en  £tre  point 
touchee,  a  ra'en  moquer  et  a  trourer  qu'il  n'est  qu'un  rheteur,  et 
meme  un  fat  dans  $es  pretentions  de  bel  esprit  et  d'homme  sensi- 
ble.'    III.  p.  211,  212. 

In  general,  however,  she  was  much  pleased  with  the  English  ; 
and,  of  some  of  the  young  men  whom  she  had  then  occasion  to 
see,  has  eiven  characters  that  have  been  fully  verified. 
**  Ce  petit  Eliot*  (the  present  Lord  Minto) €  est  tout  a  faitaimable, 
H  a  beaucoup  d'espiit,  il  sent  encore  un  peu  l'ecole,  mais  c'est  qu'il" 
est  modeste,  et  qu'il  est  la  contre^partie  de  Charles  Fox  ;  la  sorte  de 
timidite  qu'il  a  encore  sied  bien  a  vm  age,  surtoot  quand  elle  n'em« 
p&che  pas  qu'on  ne  dem£le  le  bon  sens  et  l'esprit. '     III.  p.  195* 

The  fourth  volume,  which  we  must  now  pass  over  with  great 
rapidity,  is  mostly  occupied  with  the  letters  to  Voltaire.  The 
first  twenty- seven  pages  contain  the  remainder  of  those  addressed 
to  Mr  Walpole ;  the  last  of  them  is  in  August  1780,  and  was  writ- 
ten after  Mad.  du  Deffand  was  taken  ill  of  the  disorder  of  which 
she  died.  Her  letters  to  Voltaire  begin  as  early  as  17.59,  and  are 
continued  to  1 770.  They  run,  many  of  them,  on  matters  of 
taste ;  others  are  complaints  of  her  suffering  from  ennui,  and 
the  taedium  of  life ;  inquiries  about  the  books  which  she  ought 
to  read ;  and  arguments  with  Voltaire  against  the  zeal  with 
which  he  made  war  on  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  strove 
to  propagate  his  own  opinions*  We  may  believe  that  Voltaire 
entertained  a  very  high  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  could  admit  contradiction  on  these  subjects.  We 
give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  one  of  her  best  letters  of  this 
sort. 

4  J'en  tends  par  le  pen  pie  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  homines.  La 
cour  en  est  pletne,  d'ainsi  que  la  ville,  et  les  champs.  Si  vous  6tez  a 
ces  sortes  de  gens  leur  prejuges,  que  leur  restera-t-il  ?  C'est  leur  res* 
source  dans  leur  malheur  (et  c'est  en  quoi  je  voudrois  leur  ressem- 
bler)  ;  c'est  leur  bride,  et  leur  frein  dans  leur  conduite,  et  c'est  ce 
qui  doit  faire  desirer  qu'on  ne  les  eclaircpas  ;  et  puis  poorroit-on  les 
eclairer  ?  Toute  personne  qui  parvenue  a  Tage  de  raison  n'est  pas 
choquee  des  absurdites,  et  n'entrevoit  pas  la  verite,  ne  se  laissera 
jamais  instruire  ni  persuader.  Qu'est  ce  que  la  foi  ?  c'est  de  croire 
lermement  ce  que  Ton  ne  comprend  pas.  11  faut  laisser  le  don  du 
ciel  a  qui  il  l'a  accorded  Voila  en  gros  ce  que  je  pense ;  si  je  cau- 
sois  avec  vous,  je  me  flatte  que  vous  ne  penseriez  pas  que  je  prefo 
rasse  les  charlatans,  aux  bons  medeaas.     Je  serai  toujours  ravie  de 
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receroir  de  vous  des  instructions  et  fa*  recettes ;  dormez-m'en  contre 
l'ennui,  voila  de  quoi  j'ai  besoin.  La  recherche  de  la  ririti  est  poor 
vous  la  mcdecine  universelle ;  elle  Test  pour  moi  aussi,  non  da  is  le 
m&me  sens  qu'elle  est  pour  vous ;  vous  croyez  l'avoir  trouvce.  et 
moi,  je  crois  qu'elle  est-introuvable  ;  vous  voulez  faire  entendre  que 
vous  etes  persuade  de  certaines  opinions  que  Ton  avoit  avant  Moise, 
et  que  lui  n'avoit  point,  ou  du  moins  qu'il  n'a  pas  trapsmises.  De 
ee  que  des  peuples  ont  eu  cette  opinion  la  rend  elle  plus  claire  ct 
plus  vraisemblable  ?  Qu'importe  qu'elle  soit  vraie  ?  Si  elle  Petoic, 
$eroit-ce  une  consolation  ?  J'en  doute  fort.  Ce  n'en  seroit  j  as  w.e 
du  moins,  pour  ceux  qui  croient  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'un  malhcfn-  Hi-* 
d'etre  ne\  '     IV.  p.  82,  83. 

After  the  letters  to  Voltaire,  follow  some  characters,  c:  v 
traits  ;  a  fashionable  amusement  at  that  time  in  Paris.     Thr 
trait  of  the  Dutchess  of  BoufHers  is  an  excellent  specimen  * 
powers  in  this  species  of  composition*  . 

4  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  BoufHers  est  belle  sans  avoir   i  . 
s'en  douter,  sa  physionomie  est  vive  et  piquante,  son  reg  ir.t  <:* »    .  r 
tous  les  mouvemens  de  son  ame  ;  il  n'est  pas  besoin  quV»r    • 
qu'elle  pense,  on  le  devine  aisement,  pour  peu  qu'op  I'obst.  v 

4  Ses  gestes  ont  tant  de  graces,  ils  sont  si  naturels,  et   si  r 
jnent  d'accord  avec  ce  qu'elle  dit,  qu'il  est  difficile  de  n'etre  .. 
traine*  a  penser,  et  a  sentir  comme  elle. 

4  Elle  domine  partout  ou  elle  se  trouve,  et  elle  fait  tc  * 
sorte  d'impression  qu'elle  veut  faire;  elle  use  de  ces  a  v.. 
presque  a  la  maniere  de  Dieu,  elle  nous  laisse  croire  que  nou«-  av..i  > 
notre  libre  arbitre,  tandis  qu'elle  nous  determine,  et  qu'elle  fail  ?h\s\ 
que  lui  des  elus,  et  des  r£prouv£s  du  haut  de  sa  toute-  puissance ; 
^uissi,  ceux  qu'elle  punit  de  ne  la  point  aimer  pourroient  lui  dire : 
vous  l'auriez  ete\  si  vous  aviez  voulu  Pdtre. 

*  Elk  est  penctrante  a  faire  trembler,  la  plus  petite  pretention,  la 
plus  legere  affectation,  un  ton,  un  geste  qui  ne  seront  pas  exacte- 
ment  naturels,  sont  sentis  et  juges  par  elle  k  la  demiere  rigueur  ;  U 
finesse  de  son  esprit,  la  dllicatesse  de  son  gout  ne  lui  laissent  ries 
^chapper ;  ces  qualites  qui  sont  si  rares,  et  qui  devroient  etre  si  a- 
greables,  sont  cependant  bten  dangereuses  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas 
accompagnees  d'un  peu  d'indulgence,,  ou  de  beaucoup  de  prudence. 

4  Les  hommes  ne  nous  aiment  point  par  le  mcrite  qu'ils  trouvent 
en  nous,  mais  par  celui  que  nous  leur  trouvons. 

4  Madame  de  BoufHers  en  general  est  plus  crainte  qu'aimee  ;  elle 
le  sait,  et  elle  ne  daigne  pas  dlsarmer  ses  ennemis  par  des  menage- 
mens,  qui  seroient  trop  contraires  a  la  vented  et  a  l'lmp^tuosite*  de 
son  caractere. 

4  Elle  se  console  par  la  justice  que  lui  rendent  ceux  qui  la  con- 
notssent  phis  panic ulicrement  et  par  les  sentimens  qu'elle  leur  in* 
tpire. 

4  Elle 
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'  Elle  a  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  de  gafetl ;  elk  est  eoastante  duns  set 
engtgeraens,  fidele  a  ses  amis,  vraie,  discrete,  serviable,  genlreuse  $ 
enfin,  si  elle  Itoit  moins  clairvoyante,  ou  si  les  hommes  etotent  moinft 
ridicules,  ils  la  trouveroient  parfaite. '     IV.  p.  288,  219. 

But  we  must  now  take  leave  of  Mad.  du  Deffand ;  which, 
however,  we  caonot  do,  without  saying,  that,  in  our  opin  on, 
her  correspondence  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  mass,  not 
very  considerable  as  yet,  of  printed  letters,  perfectly  natural  and 
unaffected,  and  visibly  never  meant  for  publication.  The  editor 
deserves  well  of  the  public  on  this  account;  and,  still  more,  on 
account  of  the  judicious  and  enlightened  observations  with  which 
the  text  is  illustrated. 


Art.  HI.  The  Hindu  Pantheon.  By  Edward  Moor,  F.  R.  S. 
Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  Lite- 
rary Society  of  Bombay.    4to.     London.     Johnson.     1810. 

'TThb  work  before  us,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  an  amusing 
•*  one  ;  and,  if  the  subject  were  popular,  might  possibly  be- 
come a  popular  one.  That,  however,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  the 
case.  Our  reasons  for  thinking  so,  are,  like  Mr  Vellum's,  mani- 
fold. But,  lest  our  readers  should  be  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  the 
gentleman  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  we  shall  not  give  them 
quite  so  many  as  six.  Some,  however,  they  shall  have.  First, 
then,  the  few  gentlemen  qualified  to  throw  light  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  Hindu  mythology,  have  not  been  pleased  to  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  to  the  public ;  secondly,  others,  not  so  qua- 
lified, have  been  pleased  to  communicate  theirs ;  thirdly,  of  the 
chosen  few  first  mentioned,  some  have  been  pleased  to  publish 
extremely  crude  and  hasty  conjectures,  and  afterwards  to  re- 
tract them  as  hastily,  with  circumstances  but  little  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence ;  lastly,  and  perhaps  this  reason  might  have 
sufficed,  nobody  here  cares  at  all  about  the  matter. 

Although  it  makes  no  figure  in  the  minister's  budget,  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  pursuits  purely  literary,  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  war-tax,  actually  levied  upon  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  can  best  afford  to  pay  taxrs.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, nearly,  as  a  certain  portion  of  the  national  capital  is  annual- 
ly diverted  from  the  channels  into  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
flowed,  to  supply  the  vacuum  at  the  Exchequer,  ('  namque  est 
in  rebus  inane ') ;  so,  a  certain  portion  of  floating  intellect,  usu» 
ally  expended  in  digging  into  antiquities,  clearing  away  histo- 
rical 
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rical  Joubts,  and  sowing  hypotheses,  which  seldom  attain  ma- 
turity, is  now  transferred  to  the  consideration  of  the  evanescent 
politics  of  the  day.  Without  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
expert  calculators  might  determine,  in  what  year,  according  to 
the  present  rate  of  progressive  taxation,  the  national. capital  would 
be  completely  absorbed 'by  the  public  debt;  so,  we  presume, 
mighr  it  be  predicted,  with  some  approximation  to  accuracy,  how 
long  the  war  must  last,  m  order  to  r?duce  our  literature  to  poli- 
tical pamphlets  and  parliamentary  reports. 

Situated  as  things  are,  indeed,  we  really  consider  a  judicious 
limitation  of  an  impertinent  inquisitiveness  about  Hindu  antiqui- 
ties, and  similar  t-jpicF,  as  extremely  salutary  and  reasonable. 
For,  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  a  pracrical  issue,  Would  an 
accurate  translation  of  the  Puranas,  in  the  least  curb  the  ambi- 
tion of  Buonaparte  ?  What  effect  could  the  most  profound  com- 
mentary on  the  Veda  have,  in  procurine  for  the  nation  a  wise, 
a  strong,  and  an  energetic  ministry  ?  Would  the  price  of  can- 
dles be  sensiMy  reduced,  by  the  most  luminous  disquisition  on 
the  Hindu  Triad  ?  If  the  French  intercept  our  teas  and  muslins 
7Tid  carry  them  into  the  Mauritius,  will  the  ladies  thank  us  for 
importing  an  old-fashioned  assortment  of  antediluvian  metaphy- 
sics ?  We  protest,  that  all  this  appears  to  us  perfectly  conclusive. 
Nay,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  what  argument  Brahma  himself 
couid  U3e  at  the  Alien- office,  to  prevent  his  being  ordered  to  quit 
the  country,  until  six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace, — or 
at  least  until  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by* the  Bank. 

We  wish,  however,  that  those  who  think  it  unnecessary  to  un- 
derstand Hindu  mythology,  would  also  think  it  unnecessary  to 
write  upon  it ;  for  we  cannot  yet  consider  it  as  entirely  demon- 
strated, that  the  value  of  an  hypothesis  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  knowledge  of  his  subjoct,  discovered  by  the  propounder.  We 
have  sometimes  even  been  inclined  to  doubt,  whether  it  might 
not  be  very  possible  to  write  tolerably  on  a  subject,  and  yet  to 

{ossess,  at  bottom,  some  portion  of  information  concerning  it. 
f  these  ideas  shall  not  appear  too  paradoxical,  we  recommerM 
vhem,  and  the  perusal  of  Mr  Moor's  book,   to  all  who  may  be 
;ed  to  descant  on  thetnythology  of  the  Hindus,  at  the  ma- 
nifest peril  of  not  being  read. 

VIr  Moor  says,  that  «  during  an  intercourse  of  many  years 
J  of  India  of  almost  every  description,  I  often,  in  con- 
versation on  interesting  topics,  found  myself  at  a  loss  in  cotnpTe- 
t;nn  terms  and  allusions,  and  in  seeking   what  I  re- 
t  frequently  experienced  the  utility  of  pictures  and  vi- 
jects,  in  directing  me  in  both.     Hence  I  began  to  collect 
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E'ctures  ayad  images,  which,  in  the  progress  of  years,  wijhout 
>ing  particularly  valuable  as  a  selection,  haVe  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

'  Conceiving  that  the  possession  of  such  objects  may  be  of  si- 
milar use  in  guiding  the  inquirer  to  sources  of  information  that 
might  not  otherwise  offer,  and  be  agreeable,  at  the  same  time,  to 
those  in  search  of  amusement  chiefly,  I  have  caused  many  of 
those  subjects  to  be  accurately  copied,  and  engraved  by  hands 
eminent  in  their  respective  lines. ' 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  our  testimony  to  the  beau- 
ty and  merit  of  these  engravings.  Whether  approaching  to  elc- 
gsmce,  disfigured  by  the  rude  hand  of  an  unskilful  artist,  or  mu- 
tilated by  time  and  accident,  the  plates  convey  an  accurate  iden 
of  the  originals.  In  some,  the  enchanting  grace,  and  elegant 
contour  of  the  Hindu  female  form,  are  well  delineated.  But  the 
great  proportion  consists  of  the  household  gods,  the  Dii  Lares 
of  the  lower  classes.  They  exhibit  their  humble  efforts  to  pro- 
pitiate the  God  of  the  universe,  by  sacrifices  suited  to  the  feeb'e 
means  of  the  votary.  Such  rude  emblems  were  venerated  by  the 
progenitors  of  those  who  conquered  the  world  j  when, 
'  Jupiter  angusta  vix  totus  stab  at  in  sede  ; 
Inque  Jovis  dextra  fictile  fulmen  erat. ' 

The  use  of  images  by  the  Hindus,  for  the  purpose  of  height- 
ening devotion,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Puranas  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  so  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  They 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  equal  the  remains  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture which  have  reached  us ;  but  are  still  infinitely  inferior,  iu 
those  particulars,  to  most  nations,  amongst  whom  religion  has 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  fine  arts.  We  think  it  probable, 
that  the  progress  of  sculpture  and  painting  wa6  checked  in  Egypt, 
by  the  same  causes  which  have  retarded  it  in  Hindustan.  The 
length,  breadth,  form  and  colour  of  every  limb  or  feature,  of  each 
of  their  mythological  personages, — their  dress,  air  and  attitude,  are 
imperiously  prescribed  to  the  Hindu  artist,  by  the  works  which  he 
considers  as  sacred.  We  recollect,  in  particular,  that  the  Alatsya 
Purdna  exhibits  a  very  full  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of  the 
artist.  Mr  Moor  could  easily  have  procured  a  translation  of  thi* 
from  his  learned  friend  Dr  WiJkins ;  and  if  the  work  shall  attain 
a  second  editiou,  we  would  recommend  it  as  a  valuable,  curious 
and  appropriate  addition  to  his  present  series  of  engravings.  The 
most  copious  treatise,  however,  on  this  subject  that  we  have  met 
with,  is  comprised  iu  a  work  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  en- 
titled Hayasiras;  but  the  manuscript  did  not  specify  from  what 
purana  it  was  extracted.     We  subjoin  an  extract  from  it. 
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u  Iswara  "  (Osiris,  or  Bacchus). 

*  Let  the  arms,  shoulders  and  thighs  of  Iswara  be  brawny  and 
muscular ;  his  colour  that  of  the  beams  of  the  crescent  which 
decorates  his  brow ;  his  long  hair  must  be  knotted  in  many  con- 
volutions ;  his  shoulders  covered  by  a  tyger*s  skin  ;  his  ten  arms 
ornamented  with  bracelets  of  snakes ;  pendents  hang  from  his 
cars ;  his  face  bright,  and  exquisitf  ly  beautiful ;  a  sword,  a  club, 
a  trident,  and  other  weapons,  are  perceived  in  his  hands.  When 
he  appears  in  the  character  of  the  vanquisher  of  Tripura,  during 
the  conflagration  of  the  city,  he  has  sixteen  arms,  of  which  one 
wields  the  unerring  Pinaca.  When  the  moon  of  Vaisakha  ushers) 
in  his  feast,  he  is  depicted  as  dancing  amidst  a  crowd  of  sportive 
nymphs  and  satyrs,  to  the  sound  of  instruments  touched  by  ce- 
lestial musicians.  In  the  character  of  Yogbeswara,  his  aspect 
must  be  terrific. '  Here  follow  the  different  proportions  of  hi* 
limbs  and  features  in  those  four  forms* 

Mr  Moor  would  certainly  have  produced  an  amusing'  and  in- 
structive work,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  subjoining  to 
each  engraving,  a  concise  account  of  the  mythological  adventures, 
or  of  the  character  represented  *,  with  an  explanation  of  the  im- 
plements and  emblems  exhibited.  But,  not  satisfied  with  this -merit 
(which  we  should  have  prized  highly),  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  fill  nearly  450  quajrto  pages  with  extracts  from  the  Asiatic 
Researches ;  a  work  of  various,  merit,  and  unequaL  claims  to  con- 
fidence. Here  we  hare  the  accuracy  and  erudition  of  Mr  Cole- 
brooke,  mixed  with  the  often  fanciful,  but  always  ingenious  con- 
jectures of  Major  Wilford  *,  and  the  brilliant,  but  sometimes  un- 
certain speculations  of  Sir  William.  Joaes. 

One  defect,  which  must  detract  exceedingly  from  the  value  of 
this  work,  results  from  the  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to> 
keeping  the  subjects  distinct.  In  his  account  of  one  divinity,  the 
incidental  mention  of  another,  leads  our  author  into  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  the  reader  may  consider  himself  as  fortunate,  if  he  does 
not  meet  with  several  others  in  his  road,  before  he  rerurns  to  the 
subject  of  the  chapter.  The  confusion  resulting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  fatal  to  the  acquisition  of  precise  ideas,  on  a  sub- 
ject naturally  involved  in  some  perplexity,  from  the  multiplicity 
and  novelty  of  the  characters  and  attributes. 

The  unassuming  and  good-humoured  tone  of  philanthropy 
which  pervades  Mr  Moor's  book,  is  calculated  to  disarm  the  seve- 
rity of  criticism.  We  cannot,  however,  so  far  forget  our  cen- 
sorial functions,  as  to  pass  unnoticed  the  numerous  errors  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  origiual.  The  time 
of  our  readers  would  be  unprofitably  occupied  in  perusing  a  list 
of  them.    We  select  a  fa w,  merely  as  a  caveat  to  such  of.hi% 
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readers  as  are  not  orientalists.  In  page  187  we  learn,  that  '  Sa- 
cra is  otherwise  called  Sucre '  Here  the  god  of  the  firmament, 
is  confounded  with  the  genius  of  the  planet  Venus ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  argument  is  lost  upon  it.  In  page  191  we  are  informed, 
that  *  Para$ur&ma>  and  Rama  Chandra,  were  contemporaries.  * 
But  the  wars  of  Parasurama,  or  of  the  Brahmans,  against  the 
Xetii,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Mulaca,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Aysahya,  eight  generations  be/ore  Rama  Chandra.  Mulaca  was 
preserved  from  the  exterminating  fury  of  the  conquerors,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  female ;  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Naricava- 
cha,  or  with  feminine  armour.  Again,  '  the  word  deval,  or 
temple,  is  derived  from  deva,  a  god,  and  haveli,  a  house. '  But 
'  haveli '  is  Arabic,  and  consequently  cannot  be. its  origin,  which 
is  *  alaya,'  a  residence,  in  Sanscrit.  Again,  '  The  dubash  (a 
Persian  compound  word,  though  few  Dubash  is  are  aware  of  it), 
is  derived  from  du,  two ;  and  bashi,  a  language. '  Notwith- 
standing the  chastisement  here  inflicted  on  them,  we  hope  the 
Dubashis  of  Madras  will  continue  to  consider  the  word  as  San- 
scrit ;  since,  most  assuredly,  bashi  has  no  such  signification  in 
Persian.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  more,  because  it  in* 
▼olves  an  important  geographical  error.  In  page  941,  our  author 
confounds  Duaraca,  the  capital  of  Crishna,  on  the  coast  of  Giu 
zarat,  with  Dravira,  a  kingdom  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

The  accommodating  nature  of  polytheifm  admits  and  invites 
the  introdudion  of  unknown  gods.  We  know,  from  indffpu  table 
authority,  that  four  of  the  divinities  of  Greece  were  introduced 
to  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  in  times  comparatively  recent.  The 
worfhip  and  the  ftatue  of  Serapis  are  faid  to  have  teen  tranfport- 
ed  from  Sinope  to  Egypt.  In  a  fubfequent  age,  the  woribip  of 
Egyptian  divinities  became  faihionable  at  Rome.  The  longer* 
therefore,  the  duration  of  fuch  fuperftitions,  the  greater,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  will  be  the  number  of  their  divinities,  both  foreign 
and  indigenous.  The  religion  of  India  is  probably  the  mod  an- 
tient  of  the  idolatrous  fyftems  ;  and  continues,  at  this  day,  the 
popular  belief  of  many  more  than  fifty  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  accordingly  find  the  Indian  Olympus  more  plentifully  flocked 
with  inhabitants,  than  any  other  goddery  on  record. 

The  Hindu  mythology  has  animated  all  nature.  It  has  peopled 
the  heavens,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  waters,  with  innumerable 
tribes  of  imaginary  beings,  arrayed  in  tints  borrowed  from  the 
fervid  imaginations  of  tropical  climes. 

'  La  pour  nous  enchanter  tout  est  mis  en  usage ; 
Tout  prend  un  corps,  une  ame,  un  esprit,  un  visage. 
Chaque  vertu  devient  une  divtnite  : 
Minerve  est  la  prudence,  et  Venus  la  btaut6  ; 

C* 
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Ce  n'est  plus  la  vapeur  qui  produit  la  tonnere, 

C'est  Jupiter  arme  pour  effrayer  la  terre  ; 

Un  orage  terrible  aur  yeux  des  matelots, 

C'est  Neptune  en  courroux  qui  gourmande  les  flots : 

Echo  n'est  plus  un  son  qui  dans  l'air  retentisse, 

C'est  une  nyniphe  en  pleurs,  qui  se  plaint  de  Narcisse*  • 

It  nr«7  perhaps  aflift  our  readers,  in  arranging  fuch  fafls  as  tnay 
come  to  their  knowledge  conne&ed  with  this  fubjecl,  to  inform 
them,  that  the  Hindus  are  dividtd  into  two  great  fe£ts.  That 
if  the  firft  be  confidered  as  the  orthodox,  Ofiris  or  Bacchus  will 
he  the  chi<*f  divinity  of  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  fyftem  cor- 
lefpond  with  fuch  parts  of  the  Egyptian  tenets  as  have  been  pre- 
firved  to  us  by  Diudorus  and  Plutarch.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  fhall  adopt  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  Jupiter  will  al- 
fume  the  fupremacy,  and  the  Indian  do&rines  approximate  to  the 
popular  opinions  of  the  Greeks. 

The  molt  antlent  worfhip  of  which  any  trace  is  left  in  Hin- 
duftan,  is  that  of  Ofiris  or  Bacchus,  whofe  Indian  names  are 
Ifwara  and  B  ague  fa.  In  him,  and  in  the  gods  of  his  family  or 
lint  age,  we  recognize  the  divinities  adored  by  the  antient  Egyp- 
tians. That  Ofiris  and  Bacchus  were  the  fame  divinity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  (ufFrage  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
But  the  mod  antient  Bacchus  was  not  celebrated  as  the  god  of 
wine,  a  character  afcribed  to  that  divinity  in  later  times.  The 
Egyptians  aflert  that  Ofiris  conquered  India  ;  and  indeed  his  ex- 
pedition to  that  region  is  the  fubjedt  df  the  celebrated  epic  poem 
of  Nonnus.  We  by  no  means  contend  for  the  reality  of  thofe 
expeditions  ;  hut  it  is  an  indifputnble  fad},  that  the  worfhip  of  O- 
(iris,  diftinguithed  by  the  fame  attributes  and  emblems,  has  con- 
tinued in  Indb,  from  the  earlkft  aprs  to  this  day,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Ifwara.  This,  we  think,  may  be  completely  prov- 
ed, by  a  comparative  furvey  of  both,  before,  as  patron  of  the 
vin<\  he  aflumed  in  Europe  a  new  character. 

5  was  adored  in  E^ypr,    and  Bacchus  in  Greece,  under 

im  of  the  Phallus.     It  is  under   the  fame  emblem  that 

f  fliil  venerated  in  Hinduftan  ;  and  Pi  -alia  is  one  of  the  names 

of  Ifwara  in  the  Dictionary  of  Amara  Smjha.       The  bull   was' 

facitd    to  him  in  Egypt.     Plutarch  afluies  us,    that  fevtral  na- 

j    of  Greece  depici  Bacchus  with  n  hull's    head ;  and  that, 

i  invoked  by  the  women  of  EI  is  they  pray  him  t*> 

haft  en  to  their  relief  on  the  feet  of  a  bull.     In  India,  the  bull  is 

the  animal  on  which  he  always  ?ppe»TS  mounted  j  and  he  is*  thus 

repn-fented  in  ft  vend  of  Mr  Moor's  plates.     Hence,  one  of  his 

rinfcrit  names,  Vrifhndw-aja,  bonifying — whofe  enfign  is  a  bull. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  '  Nilum  pattern  ac  fcrvatorcm  fux  re- 

15  €  gicnis. 
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•  gionis,  ac  defluxum  Ofiridis  Dominant. '  The  Ganges  in  like  man- 
ner is  fabled,  by  the  Hindus,  to  flow  from  the  t redes  of  Ifwara  ; 
hence  another  of  his  names,  Gangadhara,  the  fupporter  of  the  Gan- 
ges. We  conceive,  by  the  way,  that  Scaligcr  and  Selden  are  mif* 
taken  in  fuppofinj*  that  Siris,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  Nile,  is 
fynonymous  with  Ofiris,  Siris  feems,  to  us,  the  Sanfcrit  word 
Saras,  a  river  in  general,  or  the  river*  from  its  imputed  fuperic- 
rity.  Ifis  is  the  coufort  of  Ofiris  •,  lJt  that  of  Ifwara.  The  at- 
tributes of  the  goddeflcs  might  be  fhown  to  cotrefpond  as  pre- 
cifely  as  thole  of  their  lords,  were  we  not  deterred  from  engag- 
ing in  the  difcuflion  from  an  apprehenfion  of  prolixity* 

The  attendants  of  Ifwara  tefemble,  in  their  frantic  demeanour, 
the  furious  Bicchants  of  the  god  of  Naxos*  Many  tribes  o£ 
imaginary  beings  compofe  his  train*  The  Pramatha,  whofe  name 
denotes  intoxication  \  and  the  Jacchi,  from  whom  he  derives  the 
appellation  of  Jaccheo,  or  lord  of  the  Jacchi,  corrupted  into  Jac- 
chus,  by  his  Weftern  votaries.  It  is  remarkable  that  many  o£ 
the  appellations  by  which  the  Greeks  diftioguifli  Bacchus,  are 
alfo  ufed  by  the  Hindus ;  but,  in  (lead  of  applying  them  to  Bag- 
hefa  himfelf,  the  latter  refer  them  to  his  fon,  whilft  both  na- 
tions have  their  legends  to  account  for  them*  Thus,  the  Greeka 
named  Bacchus,  Dimeter,  having  two  mothers ;  the  Hindus  call 
Scanda,  the  fon  of  Baghefa,  Divimatri,  with  the  fame  fignification. 
Pyrigenes,  born  from  fire;  and  its  equivalent,  in  Sanfcrit— Ag- 
nija,  are  refpedively  Greek  and  Indian  appellatives  of  Bacchus, 
and  of  Scanda.  The  title  of  Thriambus,  we  are  told  by  Diodo- 
rus,  was  aflumed  by  the  Greek  Deity  in  his  triumph  after  the  con* 
queft  of  India.  Tryambo^  in  like  manner,  is  one  of  the  moil  com- 
mon appellations  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  \  but  we  are  not  aware  o£ 
its  fignification. 

We  believe  we  have  done  more  than  was  requisite  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Indian  divinity ;  for 
our  readers  will  remark,  that  our  proofs  do  not  rest,  in  this  in- 
stance, on  analogy  of  sounds,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  fortui- 
tous, but  on  that  analogy,  combined  with  the  unity  of  the  attri- 
butes denoted  by  those  names,  which  it  is  impossible  should  be 
accidental.  We  embrace  this  occasion  to  point  out  a  most  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  royal  lines  of  India  and  of  E- 
gypt,  which,  we  believe,  has  never  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  evidently  belongs  to  this  portion  of  our  subject. 

Arrian,  on   the   authority  of  Megasthenes,   informs  us,  that 

*  discedens  ex  India,  Dionysius  re*bus  ita  constitutis,  regem  In- 
dis  praefecit  Spartembatem,  unum  ex  amicis,  rerum  Bacchica- 
rum  peritissimum.  Quo  mortuo,  ad  Budyam  ejus  filium  reg- 
num  transiit,  hujus  fllius  Cradeyas  in  regnum  succes&it  \  atque 

vox.,  xvii.  no.  3*.  X  exindc 
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exinde  per  multam  aetatem,  regnum  a  paribus  In  fillos  per  ma- 
num  est  trad  1  turn.  ' 

Now,  let  us  examine  how  far  this  statement  is  elucidated  by 
the  Puranas.  The  supremacy  of  antient  India  was  enjoyed  by 
two  families,  both  descended  from  Menu,  the  first  king,  as  Me- 
nes  was  of  the  Egyptians.  lift,  daughter  of  Menu,  is  fabled  to 
have  married  Budha,  genius  of  the  planet  Mercury*  the  adopted 
son  of  Vrihaspati,  priest  of  hwara.  We  have  therefore  Vrihas- 
pati  (evidently  the  Spartembatis  of  Megasthenes)  rerum  Bacchi- 
carum  peritissimum,  succeeded  by  his  adopted  son  Budha  (the 
Budya  of  Arrian),  whose  son  Pururavas,  called  Cradevas  by  the 
Greeks,  was  the  founder  of  a  long  dynasty  who  reigned  in  the 
city  of  Hastinapur. 

fhe  sovereigns  of  Egypt  appear,  in  like  manner,  to  have  trac- 
ed their  pedigree  through  Mercury  to  Menes.  After  Osiris, 
reigned  Menes,  the  Menu  of  the  Indians.  His  successor  is 
called  Athotes,  which,  as  explained  by  Eratosthenes,  signifies 
Mercurio  genitus;  he  consequently  corresponds  with  the  Crade- 
vas of  Arrian.  IKodorus  informs  us  that  Menes,  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  taught  the  people  to  respect  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sa- 
crifices. The  institutes  ascribed  to  the  Indian  Menu  chiefly  re- 
late to  the  same  objects,  and  establish  the  unity  of  character  of 
these  legislators  of  primeval  tradition. 

Whether  there  be  any,  and  what  degree  of,  historical  truth 
contained  in  these  passages,  can  now  only  be  the  subject  of 
conjecture.  One  inference,  however,  important  to  all  for  whom 
the  study  of  antiquity  has  any  charms,  is  the  perfect  coincidence 
of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  traditions  relative  to  the  foundation 
of  their  monarchical  government.  Had  any  particulars  been  pre- 
served of  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  Menes,  we  might 
probably  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  where  the  Egyptian  and 
Indian  traditions  diverge,  and  branch  into  separate  dynasties. 
But  the  early  connexion  between  those  nations,  of  whatever  na- 
ture it  may  have  been,  follows  as  an  indisputable  deduction  from 
the  facts  already  exhibited.  This,  indeed,  might  appear  suffici- 
ciently  established  before,  by  that  most  remarkable  of  human  in- 
stitutions, the  division  into  casts,  which  prevailed  in  both  coun- 
tries. Wherever  that  is  found  to  have  existed,  we  are  entitled  to 
suspect,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,- and  the  Indian 
rites,  were  originally  connected  with  it. 

The  supremacy  of  Visnu,  or  Jupiter,  we  conceive  to  have  been  a 
dogma  introduced  into  India  by  conquest,  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  sons  of  Jove,  in  Grecian  mythology,  appear,  in  the  Puranas, 
under  the  more  decorous  character  of  Avatara,  or  incarnations  of 

sou,  descended  uporv  earth  for  the  achievement  of  objects  im- 
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portant  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Such  of  them  as  appeared  id 
human  form,  we  consider  as  undoubtedly  historical  personages. 
The  worship  of  the  Avatara  is  unquestionably  long  posterior  to 
the  great  outlines  of  the  Indian  system,  and  decidedly  referable1 
to  the  deification  of  heroes,  who  are  thus  aggregated  with  ima- 
ginary beings.  In  this  light,  we  consider,  1st,  Parasurama,  a 
Brahman  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  his  own 
tribe,  conquered  India.  2d,  Rama  Chandra*  king  of  Ayodhii 
(Oude),  eight  reigns  later,  who  carried  h?s  arms  Into  Oylon. 
This  fact,  recorded  in  the  Puraaas,  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition^ 
of  that  island.  Sd,  Hericrisna,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Hercules, 
the  chief  of  the  Suraseni,  mentioned  bf  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, and  born  in  the  city  which  Ptolemy  distinguishes  by  the 
name  of  Madura  deorum  ;  he  was  contemporary  with  the  sove- 
reign of  Ayodhia,  sitteenth  in  succession  from  Ramachandra; 
*  Quintus  (Hercules)  in  India,  qui  Belus  dicitur, '  says  Cicero. 
-  Billes  is,  in  fact,  a  name  of  Visnu,  ancf  signifies  lord  of  the  a- 
byss.  The  legend  explanatory  of  this  title,  connects  the  Assyri- 
an, Grecian,  and  Indian  mythology,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  most  re- 
markable one.  We  may  possibly  revert  to  it.  4th,  Sakya  Siogha* 
king  of  Ayodhya,  commonly  called  Buddha,  or  the  philosopher, 
was  founder  of  the  sect  of  Bauddha.  He  reigned  in  Ayodhya, 
the  twentieth  in  succession  from  his  ancestor,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Crisna. 

These  four  Avatara,  or  incarnations  of  Visnu,  we  conceive,  may 
be  safely  regarded  as  deified  heroes.  In  the  spirit  of  Grecian  my- 
thology, they  would  be  sons  of  Jupiter.  The  third  and  fourth  only 
seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is 
the  first  writer  who  mentions  Buddha.  i  Sunt  art  tern  ex  Indis  qui 
Buttx  prasceptis  parent,  quern  propter  insignem  virtutem  ut  deum 
honorarunt. '    We  must  begin,  however,  with  the  paternal  deities. 

We  translate  a  passage  from  the  Purina,  entituled,  Brahmi 
vaYvartica,  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  character  ascribed  to  Ju- 
piter and  Visnu  ;  only  premising,  that  in  conformity  to  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  its  author,  Visnu  is  here  styled  Crisna ;  and  his 
goddess,  Radha. 

•  Gang!  (the  Ganges),  was  originally  a  nymph  of  wonderful 
beauty,  who  inhabited  Paradise.  She  became  enamoured  of  Crisna* 
and,  concealing  her  face  with  her  robe,  stood  immoveable  in  his  pre- 
sence, her  eyes  fixed  on  his  radiant  countenance.  The  jealousy  of 
Rhadha  (Juno)  was  excited.  Followed  by  her  innmerable  attend- 
ants, she  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  god,  and  seated  herself  on 
her  throne  of  gems.  The  timid  Ganga  trembled  at  her  aspect,  and 
dissolved  with  terror.  The  goddess  speaks.  "  Who  is  this  nymph, 
Lord  of  the  Universe,  who,  with  half  concealed  visage,  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  desire,  thus  gazes  on  thy  sacred  persotii     This  is  not 
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the  first  time  the  skies  have  witnessed  the  infidelity  of  their  lord. 
When  I  detected  thee  dallying  in  a  grove  of  sandal  with  Vtraja,  the 
figure  of  a  quadruped  concealed  thy  shame,  and  she  was  changed 
into  a  river.  Still,  pursued  by  thee,  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
mighty  ocean.  The  same  forest  was  the  scene  of  thy  amours  with 
the  nymph  Sobha  (beauty).  Again,  thou  assumedst  the  form  of  an 
animal.  Whilst  her  spirit  fled  to  the  moon,  and  thou  dividedst  her 
body  amongst  gems,  flowers,  and  black-eyed  damsels.  The  woods 
of  Vrmdavan  afforded  thee  a  retreat  with  the  shepherdess  Prabhi 
(lustre).  On  my  arrival,  her  spirit  transmigrated  to  the  solar  orb  ; 
of  her  body  thou  madest  a  distribution  ;  the  god  of  fire  obtained  a 
part ;  and  some,  as  gold,  gives  brightness  to  the  crowns  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  When  I  found  thee,  unexpectedly,  on  a  bed  of  vernal 
buds  reclined  in  company  with  the  fair  Xama  (patience)  ;  alarmed 
at  my  voice,  thou  gatheredst,  as  they  lay  dispersed,  thy  yellow 
robes,  thy  lyre,  thy  necklace  of  flowers,  and  thy  crest  of  gems. 
Thee  I  forgave  j  when  thou  bestowedst  a  portion  of  her  body  on  the 
pious  anchoret,  a  portion  on  the  sick,  and  a  portion  on  the  studious.  * 
The  worship  of  Crisna  has,  to  a  certain  degree,  superseded 
that  of  Visnu  himself;  and  this  seems  to  have  oeen  the  case  at 
a  remote  period.  Clemens  remarks,  that  c  Strabo  apud  Indos 
philosophorum  facit  duplicem  distinctionem,  ut  essent  vel  cam- 

{>estres,  vel  monrani ;  quorum  alteri  Bacchum  (Baghesa) ;  Hercu- 
em  (Hericrisna)  imprimis  colebant  alter  i.  *  It  was  most  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  Crisna,  that  the  Vedas  assumed  their  present 
form,  and  that  the  Puranas  were  composed,  of  which  the  works 
which  now  bear  that  name  are  apparently  but  abstracts.  His 
deification  took  place  during  his  own  lifetime  \  and  the  establish- 
ment on  the  throne  of  the  prince  whose  party  he  espoused  in  the 
war  of  the  Mahabharat,  and  who  was  the  first  of  his  votaries, 
completed  the  change  in  the  system  of  belief,  by  the  admission 
of  Crfcna  amongst  the  gods,  as  an  incarnation  of  Visnu,  or  son 
of  Jupiter.  This  event  we  consider  as  the  conquest  of  India  by 
.  Hercules,  which  Megasthenes  has  treated  as  altogether  fictitious, 
although  he  seems  to  attach  credit  to  the  expedition  of  Bacchus* 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  state,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with 
perspicuity,  the  principal  features  of  the  theogony  of  the  Brah- 
mans,  as  deduced  by  them  from  their  sacred  works. 

One  great  and  incomprehensible  Being  has  alone  existed  from 
all  eternity.  Every  thing  we  behold,  and  we  ourselves,  are  por- 
tions of  him.  The  soul,  mind,  or  intellect,  of  gods  and  men, 
and  of  all  sentient  creatures,  are  detached  portions  of  the  Univer- 
sal Soul,  to  which  at  stated  periods  they  are  destined  to  return. 
But  the  mind  of  finite  beings  is  impressed  by  an  uninterrupted 
scries  of  illusions,  which  they  consider  as  real,  until  again  united 
to  the  great  fountain  of  truth*    Of  these  illusions*  the  first  and 
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most  essential  is  termed  Ahangcar,  or  individuality.  By  its  in- 
fluence, when  detached  from  its  source,  the  soul  becomes  igno- 
rant of  its  own  nature,  origin  and  destiny.  It  considers  itself  as 
a  separate  existence,  and  no  longer  a  spark  of  the  Divinity,  a 
link  of  one  immeasurable  chain,  an  infinitely  small  but  indispen- 
sable portion  of  one  great  whole.  The  divine  b4ing  above  de- 
scribed, is  not  the  object  of  worship;  he  is  named  Brahm,  a 
noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

The  first  created  beings  were  the  persons  of  the  Hindu  Triad, 
viz.  Brahma,  Visnu,  and  Iswara.  The  name  of  the  first  is  derived 
from  a  root  signifying  to  expand :  to  him  was  assigned  the  task  of 
creation.  The  name  of  Visnu  comes  from  the  root  vis,  which 
means  to  penetrate  or  pervade :  the  world,  after  its  creation,  was 
entrusted  to  him  to  preserve.  The  word  Iswara  signifies  powerful. 
His  is  the  power  of  destruction,  or  rather,  as  the  Hindus  consi- 
der it,  of  renovation,  or  mutation  of  form,  which  implies  the 
destruction  of  that  which  precedes.  Hence,  the  phallus,  the 
emblem  of  production,  becomes  that  of  the  god  of  destruction. 
The  Roman  poet  has  distinctly  expressed  the  idea,  which  led  the 
Indians  and  Egyptians  to  assign  this  apparently  incompatible 
symbol  to  Iswara. 

'  Haud  igitur  penitus  pereunt  qnaecunque  videntur : 
Quando  alia  ex  alio  reficit  natuix,  nee  nil  am 
Rem  gigni  patitur,  nisi  moite  adjutam  aliena. ' 
And  again — 

,  '  Nam  quodcunque  suis  mutatum  finibus  exit, 
Continuo  hoc  mors  est  illiua,  quod  fuit  ante.  * 
From  his  own  substance,  the  Divine  Being  then  formed  the  god- 
dess Pracriti,  or  nature.  She,  under  different  forms  and  names, 
is  the  consort  of  the  three  gods  who  govern  the  uni verse.  I  a/, 
As  Saras wati,  she  is  the  consort  of  Brahma,  the  patroness  of 
learning,  the  goddess  of  eloquence,  and  the  inv^nrress  cf  the 
lyre.  2d,  As  Sri,  she  is  the  beloved  of  Visnu,  the  goddess  of 
abundance  and  of  fertility.  2d,  As  Isa,  she  is  tho  companion  of 
Iswara,  and  the  vanquisher  cf  the  giants.  These  were  the  geds 
(deva)  produced  by  the  volition  of  the  Deity.  All  other  beings 
were  produced  by  Brahma,  after  creating  the  world. 

The  first  rational  beings  created  by  brahina,  were  the  seven 
Rishi,  or  patriarchs,  and  their  wives,  each  of  whom  Lai  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  They  are  still  seen  in  the  Pleiades,  and  in  the 
seven  bright  stars  of  Ursa  Major.  They  are  termed  collectively 
*  Manes,'  because  they  emanated  from  the  mind  (mana)  of 
Brahma.  In  the  person  of  the  eighth  Rishi,  calk*d  Dixd,  Brahma 
himself  became  incarnate.  He  had  a  numerous  family  of  daugh- 
ters, the  mothers  of  the  devatii,  or  benevolent  genii,  to  whom 
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are  entrusted  the  superintendance  of  particular  parrs  of  nature ; 
and  also  of  the  DaYrya,  or  Titans,  malevolent  genii,  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  former,  and  employed  in  counteracting  their  be- 
neficent designs.  The  mother  of  the  devata  was  Aditi,  daughter 
pf  Daxa  ;  she  produced  twelve  Aditya,  or  suns.  Their  names 
are  those  of  the  sun,  during  the  twelve  months  \  and  both  Vienu 
and  Iswara,  were  incarnated  as  sons  of  Aditi.  The  mother  of  the 
Titans,  was  I)irif  daughter  of  Daxa.  This  is  manifestly  the 
origin  of  Dispater,  an  appellation  of  Pluto.  When  her  descend- 
ants, become  formidable  to  gods  and  men  by  their  power  and 
wickedness,  Visnu,  as  preserver  of  the  world,  descends  upon 
earth  in  a  mortal  form,  to  repress  their  enormities.  But,  coeval 
with  the  devata,  like  them  they  are  fated  to  continue,  until  the 
genera]  dissolution  pf  nature  involve  both  in  the  same  destruc- 
tion. 

The  four  casts  sprung  from  different  parts  of  Brahma's  body. 
By  intermixture,  their  number  is  increased.  By  dispersion  to. 
distant  regions,  unaccompanied  by  Brahman*,  the  earth  is  now  re- 
plenished with  nations  ignorant  of  the  Veda,  and  of  the  rites 
prescribed  to  Menu  by  Brahma,  for  the  observance  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

But  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  are  compared  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  wheel  round  it6  axis.     Periodical  destructions  and  reno- 
vations succeed  each  other  at  stated  periods.    Some  are  partial, 
and  only  sweep  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  \  others  are  uni- 
versal, when  the  illusions  which  generate  all  physical  phenomena 
are  dissipated,  and  the  detached  portions  of  the  divine  essence, 
which  alone  we  contemplate  under  forms  so  infinitely  varied, 
are  again  united  to  their  source,  until  the  time  rolls  round  for  call- 
ing new  worlds  into  existence-     Then,  again,  the  triad  will  b« 
Reproduced,  and  the  same  events  recur  in  the  same  order. 
*  Fuisse  antehac  eadem  omnia  credis, 
Sed  periisse  hominum  torrenti  saxla  vapore, 
Aut  cecidisse  urbeis  magno  vexamine  mundi, 
Aut  ex  imbribus  assiduis  exisse  rapaceis 
Per  terras  amnei3,  atcjuc  oppida  cooper uisse. ' 

We  have  not  touched  on  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis^ 
bemuse  that  is  fully  explained  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  The 
pthcr  dogmata  rrtay  be  epitomized  in  the  following  heads — l.The 
existence  pf  one  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  to 
vvhem  all  must  return.  2.  A  tripartite  division  of  the  good 
principle,  for  the  purposes  of  creation,  preservation  and  renova- 
tion. 3.  The  necessary  existence  of  an  evil  principle,  occupied 
in  counteracting  the  benevolent  purposes  of  the  first,  in  their 
execution  by  the  devata,  or  subordinate  genii,  to  whom  is  en- 
trusted the  controul  oyer  the  various  operations  of  nature. 
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We  now  take  leave  of  a  study,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  elucidations  it  affords  of  the  primeval  traditions  of  the 
human  race,  we  have  never  considered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an.  innocent  and  rational  amusement.  Those  el uc;dations  are 
not  confined  to  one  people.  Hindu  mythology  illustrates  the 
little  that  is  extant,  and  suggests  some  part  of  what  is  lost,  in 
that  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The  opinions  of  the  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  Greece,  the  founders  of  schools,  have 
reached  us  in  some  detail.  The  system  of  popular  belief,  which 
influenced  the  mass  of  the  community,  has  irrecoverably  perish- 
ed. The  fragments  of  Sanconiatho,  the  Theogony  of  Ilesiod, 
the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  Plutarch's  treatise  on  Osiris  and  loio,  and  some 
passages  of  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  comprise  all  the  information 
on  the  subject,  derived  from  ancient  writers,  that  is  not  purely 
incidental. 

A  very  superficial  view  of  the  system,  euch  a6  it  has  reached  us, 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  we  possess  only  detached  fragments, 
and  that  in  order  to  fie  it,  even  for  popular  belief  at  Athens  or  Mem- 
phis, explanations  must  h^ve  been  afforded,  and  currently  receive^, 
that  are  now  warning.  To  select  one  instance  only.  Could  the 
most  supertitious  and  ignorant  of  mortals  believe,  that  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  rex  ccelicolarum,  pater  ommpotens,  opifex  muu- 
di,  hominum  mundique  origo,  &c.  be  himself  the  son  of  Saturn 
king  of  Crete,  and  ot  his  wife  Rhea  ?  The  contexture  seems  so 
inartificial,  and  the  absurdity  so  manifest  that  we  are  constrain- 
ed  to  conclude,  that  some  mystery  was  revealed  by  the  prieets^ 
to  reconcile  it  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  Osiris,  at  whose  birth,  according  to 
Plutarch,  a  voice  was  heard,  announcing  that  the  lord  of  all 
was  come  to  the  world.  But,  this  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities, was  himself  the  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  who  have  not  transmitted  the  Egyptian  names  of  his 
progenitors,  but  only  those  of  their  Grecian  representatives. 
The  Hindu  mythology  suggests  the  explanation  which  this  ob- 
vious incongruity  must  have  received,  before  it  could  become  a 
part  of  the  popular  belief. 

We  hare  hazarded,  perhaps  rashly,  the  assertion,  that  the 
mythology  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  was  suscept- 
ible of  elucidation,  from  a  collation  with  that  of  the  Hindus. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  justify  our  position  ;  premising 
that,  of  a  number  of  examples  which  might  be  furnished,  our 
limits  unavoidably  confine  us  to  one  selected  from  each.  To  be- 
gin with  the  countries  adjacent,  let  us  first  consider  the  facts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  religion  of  ancient  Persia. 

Zoroaster,  the  reformer  of  the  Persian  religion,  unquestioo- 
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ably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  notwithstanding  the 
silence  of  the  Greek  historians  concerning  the  remarkable  change 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place.  The  system  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  reform,  was  that  of  Husheng.  But,  previously  to  this 
monarch,  a  race  of  princes,  whose  tenets  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Hindus,  constituted  in  Persia  the  Mahabadian  dy- 
nasty ;  concerning  whom  the  author  of  the  Dabistan  has  collect- 
ed some  wonderfully  interesting  particulars.  Although  we  con- 
sider these  traditions  to  be  authentic,  yet,  as  they  rest  solely  on 
the  authority  of  Mohsan  Fani,  we  wiil  not  have  recourse  to  them 
in  order  to  prove  the  analogy  between  the  Indian  institutions 
and  those  of  ancient  Persia,  before  Zeratusht,  or  Zoroaster.  For, 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  Persian  writers,  that  nation  was 
at  one  period  divided  into  four  casts,  similar,  in  number  and 
occupation,  to  those  of  the  Hindus,  The  author  of  the  Dabistan 
attributes  this  institution  to  a  prince  of  the  Mahabadian  dynasty; 
and  in  this,  we  believe  he  is  correct.  All  the  Persian  historians 
adopt  the  account  givp n  by  the  poet  Firdusi,  who  ascribes  it  to 
Gemshid.  Were  this  the  place  for  such  a  discussion,  we  could 
prove  that  this  division  subsisted  as  late  as  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes, — probably  until  the  Macedonian  conquest ;  and  that 
several  tribes  or  nations,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  were  in-fact 
casts.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that  Gemshid  is  the  per- 
son whom  the  Greeks  frequently  allude  to,  under  the  name  of 
Achxmenes.  We  translate  the  account  of  this  transaction  given 
by  the  poet  Firdusi,  in  his  Shah  Nami. 

€  He  selected  from  the  people  a  tribe,  called  Caturians,  for  the 
priesthood.  He  separated  them  from  the  rest,  and  fixed  places  of 
worship  for  them  on  the  mountains.  Devotion  became  their  only 
employment ;  their  station,  in  the  front  of  the  sacred  fire*  He 
then  selected  another  cast  j  whom  he  called  Escarians — lion-heart- 
ed ;  strenuous  in  fight ;  the  glory  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  country. 
By  them  was  the  kinjjly  throne  supported ;  by  them,  the  habitations 
of  man  protected.  Know,  that  the  Sebaisa  were  the  third  cast :  Is 
}t  possible  to  contemplate  them  without  emotion  ?  They  sow, 
they  labour,  and  they  reap  ;  contentedly  they  dwell  in  the  humble 
cottage.  In  the  enjoyment  of  necessaries,  they  live  remote  from 
control;  the  sound  of  reproach  lacerates  not  their  ears.  The  fourth 
cast  was  named  Hanukhush;  constantly  active  and  assiduous* 
With  minds  perpetually  anxious,  they  ply  mechanical  arts.  * 

The  account  of  Khondemir,  the  historian,  is  conformable  to 
that  of  the  poet.  We  add  it — *  Gemshid  divided  the  people 
into  four  casts.  One  he  commanded  to  employ  themselves 
in  learning  5  another  was  taken  into  the  military  service ;  a 
thi;d  be  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cultivation  5  to  a  fourth  he 
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assigned  the  mechanical  arts ;  and  prohibited  each  from  engaging 
in  the  occupation  allotted  to  another. ' 

The  word  divy  in  modern  Persic,  signifies  a  magician.  In 
Sanscrit,  it  signifies,  1st,  a  god  ;  and,  2dly,  a  brahman.  From 
the  downfall  of  the  Mahabad^an  dynasty,  or  the  introduction  of 
the  new  religion  by  Husheng,  we  find  Hie  kings  of  Persia  con- 
stantly at  war  with  these  magicians.  The  religion  of  Husheng 
was  probably  simple  fire  worship,  without  temples  cr  images. 
But  the  Divs  never  lost  their  influence,  and  the  people  remained 
attached  to  their  idolatrous  superstitions.  We  find,  from  the 
Zendavesta,  that  Zoroaster  found  the  pure  religion  of  Husheng 
superseded  by  the  magical  rites  of  the  Divs,  *•  who  were  in  great 
credit  at  the  court  cf  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  opposed  with 
all  their  influence  the  reform  he  meditated.  That  these  divs 
were  Brahmans,  can  scarcely  be  doubted ;  when  we  know  that 
the  Persian  writers,  at  this  day,  uniformly  speak  of  the  Brah- 
mans as  magicians,  and  of  Hindustan  as  the  land  of  enchant- 
ment. This  obvious  elucidation  of  Persian  history  never  appears 
to  have  occurred  to  any  who  have  treated  of  it.  But  the  whole 
of  the  Zendavesta  tends  to  confirm  the  justice  of  our  conclusion. 
'  Les  magiciens  (divs)/  says  M.  Anquetil,  *  etoient  ceux  qui 
bonorotent  les  mauvais  genies.  *  Unquestionably  ; — and  Its  mau» 
vais  genies  were  the  Indian  gods.  The  success  of  Zoroaster,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  divs,  was  nearly  complete.  For,  Herodo- 
tus, who  (if  we  mistake  not)  was  born  in  the  same  year  that 
Darius  died,  gives  us,  in  fact,  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  of 
Persian  adoration,  similar  to  those  we  collect  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta. He  only  omits  to  mention,  that  the  rites  he  describes  had 
been  recently  introduced,  and  supplanted  a  more  complex  sys- 
tem. Let  us  examine  his  account — c  Persx  neque  statuas,  neque 
templa,  neque  aras  consecrare  fas  putant. '  These  circumstances 
prove  the  expulsion  of  the  divs.  l  Moris  habent,  editissimis 
conscensis  montibus,  Jovi  facere  sacra,  omntm  gyrum  cceli  Jo- 
vem  appellantes.'  Jere  is  here  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Zendavesta. 
*  Soli,  lunaeque  sacrifinant,  &  telluri,  igni,  aquae  &  vtntis. '— 
All  these  are  the  objects  of  adoration  in  Hindustan  ;  it  is  the 
temples,  images  and  aiirrs  only,  which  Zoroaster  banished. 
These,  however, were  net  long  absent;  although  it  w  s  not  horn 
the  Indians,  but  their  western  neighbours,  that  the  Persians  re- 
placed them.  For  Strabo  informs  us,  that  *  in  Cappr.docia  est 
maxime  Magorum  f/'ultittido,  cui  Pyrae'.hi  vocantur  ;  sacra  fiunt 
Anaitidis  &  Omanis  delubris,  cc  Omani  sratu^m  in  pompa  duci- 
tur. '  Anaitis  wis  the  Persian  Venus  ;  and  N<thid  the  name  of 
that  planet  at  this  day. 

We  subjoin  some  extremely,  interesting  illustrations  of  art-en t 
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Persic  history ;  because,  as  the  subject  has  never  been  treated 
before,  in  the  light  in  which  we  view  it,  our  readers  will  be  a- 
mused  with  some  remarkable  coincidences.  Zoroaster  Magus, 
the  last  reformer  of  that  name,  undoubtedly  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspes ;  but  the  Greek  writers,  in  general,  consider  - 
him  as  of  much  higher  antiquity.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
that  the  word  has  been  erroneously  explained  by  M.  Anquetil ; 
that  its  original  signification,  like  the  word  '  Buddha, '  signified 
a  philosopher;  and  that  it  has  been  applied  to  several  persons  in 
remote  ages.  Suidas  mentions  two,  of  whom  neither  can  be  the 
last  reformer  of  the  Magian  rites.  The  first,  he  says,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Magi,  and  lived  500  years  before  the  war  of 
Troy.  He  composed  four  books  on  natural  history  and  astro- 
logy. The  second  Zoroaster  lived  under  Ninus  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  and  was  an  astronomer.  The  existence  of  the  second  is 
attested  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (whose  authority  for  the  traditions 
of  his  country  we  highly  estimate) — <  Semiramis  Zoroastro  Mago 
Medorum  principi,  Assyrian Ninivisque  prsefecturam  dedit.  *  The 
lasr  reformer  appears,  then,  to  have  been  the  third  of  that 
name. 

The  coincidence  we  are  now  about  to  mention,  appears  to  us 
jof  a  most  remarkable  and  striking  nature.  The  Puranas  divide 
mankind  into  two  classes  j  i  st,  Aria  ;  and,  2dly,  Mlechch'ha.  The 
latter  term  signifies  barbarian.  The  first  denotes  those  people 
who  conform  to  the  Indian  rites  and  institutions ;  amongst 
which,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  division  into  casts.  Now, 
this  division  subsisted  in  Egypt ;  and  we  accordingly  find  Mni 
one  of  its  most  antient  names.  In  the  following  passages  from 
Stephanus,  all  the  proper  names  are  Sanscrit  words ;  it  will  be 
found  in  his  treatise  i  DeUrbibus,'  under  the  article  JEria. 
'  Harnesses  f rater,  Armais,  ^Egyptus  dictus,  regnum  obtinuit 
in  iEgypto  annos  68,  regionem  a  suo  nomine  iEgyptum,  qux 
primum  Mestrea  (Misrea,  it  should  be),  Graecis  vero  jEria  nun- 
cupata  est,  denominavit. '  Here  we  find  JEria,  manifestly  the 
Aria  of  the  Puranas,  applied  to  Egypt,  where,  undoubtedly,  the 
Indian  rites,  at  least  the  division  into  casts,  was  prevalent.  But 
we  have  proved  that  the  division  into  casts  also  subsisted  in  Per- 
sia ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  it  also  was  called  Aria.  This  is 
the  name  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription  on  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Persepolis,  translated  by  that  able  orientalist 
M.  de  Sacy.  *  Aria, '  says  Stephanus,  €  Persica  regio  est. '  The 
modern  Persians  call  it  Airfin,  and  derive  its  name  from  Airaj, 
a  son  of  Feridun.  We  believe  there  can  now  but  little  doubt 
remain  of  its  real  origin. 

The  name  of  Aria  was.properiy  bestowed,  in  the  Hindu  sense, 
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on  the  ompite  of  Persia,  until  the  expulsion  of  the  Divs,  add  the 

establishment  of  Ignicolism  by  Husheng.  But  let  us  see-  whe- 
ther this  legislator  himself  be  totally  unknown  to  the  western 
world.  We  insert  fromSuidas  the  account  given  by  the  Greeks, 
©f  the  first  establishment,  in  Persia,  of  the  worship  of  fire ;  to 
which  we  shall  subjoin  a  translation  of  the  account  of  that  e- 
vent,  given  by  the  poet  Ferdusi,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  *  Perseus,'  says  Suidas,  *  Medis  quoque 
vtctis,  nomen  regionis  muravit,  eamque  Pcrstdem  appellavir*. 
Edocuit  etiam  quosdam  Persas  nefarii  Gorgonia  sacra,  quos  vo- 
cavit  Magos.  lilis  etiam  temporibus,  globus  ignis  dc  cceio  de- 
lapsus  e6t,  unde  Berseus  ignem  cepit,  &  ilii  genti  servandum  8c 
colendum  tradidit,  ut  de  ccelo  delatum.  Merrhus  fuit  ejus  fi- 
Jius.  *  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  account  fur- 
nished in  the  Shah  Nama,  by  the  poet  Ferdusi,  of  the  origin  of 
ignicolism  in  Persia.  *  One  day  the  king  (Husheng)  wtired  to 
the  mountains,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  attendants ;  some- 
thing appeared  at  a  distance  of  enormous  magnitude,  black,  tre- 
mendous and  glossy.  Its  two  eyes  seemed  fountains  of  blood  ; 
the  6moke  which  issued  from  its  mouth  obscured  the  air.  The 
prudent  Husheng  contemplated  it  circumspectly ;  he  seized  a 
stone,  and  prepared  to  assail  it.  He  threw  it  with  the  force  of 
a  hero,  snd  the  serpent  no  longer  annoyed  the  world.  The 
stone  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  both  fell  to  pieces  by  the  percus- 
sion. A  brilliant  flame  sprung  from  the  contact ;  and  thus  tire 
became  the  production  of  stone.  The  king  prostrated  himself 
before  God,  and  offered  devout  supplications,  for  having  thus 
obtained  the  sacred  fire,  for  which  he  erected  a  sanctuary  on  that 
spot.  He  said,  this  fire  is  a  divinity ;  let  it  be  worshipped  by 
all.  Night  came,  the  mountain  was  covered  with  fire ;  it  was 
surrounded  by  the  king  and  his  attendants.  The  event  was^re- 
lebrated  by  a  feast,  the  name  of  which  became  that  of  the  au- 
spicious hero. '  The  son  of  Perseus  is  called  Merrhus  by  Sui- 
das; that  of  Husheng,  Jahmuras,  by  the  Persians.  Husheng 
and  Perseus,  then,  both  introduced  a  new  religion  into  Persia, 
and  that  the  worship  of  fire ;  they  both  founded  a  dynasty;  for, 
according  to  Khondemir,  Husheng  was  the  first  of  the  Pesh* 
dads,  or  antient  monarchs.  His  whole  reign  was  spent  in  wars 
with  the  divs,  as  our  readers  probably  conjecture  already.  The 
singular,  and  hitherto  unremarked,  analogies  we  have  pointed 
out,  have  led  us  farther  than  we  originally  intended.  We  now 
proceed  to  consider  those  buggested  by  the  mythology  of  other 
antient  nations. 

Of  that  of  Phrygia,  too  little  is  known  to  admit  of  a  pofitive 
fonclufioii.  It  is  impoflible,  however,  to  read  the  accoun:  of  the 
IJ$?$  prqCjifcd  at  ihe  (cult  of  the  Phrygian  goddefs. 

*  '  «  VW 
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'  TJbi  symbolum  sonat  vox,  ubi  tympana  reboant, 
Tibicen  ubi  canit  Phryx  curvo  grave  calamo, 
Ubi  capita  Maenadcs  vi  jaciunt  ederigerx, 
Ubi  sacra  sancta  acutis  ululatibus  agitant, ' 
without  recognizing  the  perfeel  reprefentation  of  that  of  the  goddeff 
Pracriti,  or  mture,  in  India.     Like  Cybele,  (lie  appears  mounted 
on  a  lion.     The  drum  beaten  at  her  feafts  is  at  this  day  called 
Dindyma,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  from  this  circumftance  (he 
derives  the  appellation  of  Dindymene;  and  not  from  a  mountain 
in  Phrygia,  probably  named  from  her  myfteries  being  celebrated 
there.     Her  pried?  were  named  Curctas;  and  Curta  would  be  the 
Sanfcrit  appollation  of  a  perfon,  who  had  undergone  the  opera- 
tion neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  that  office.     In  Cappadocia,  we 
find  the   fame  goddeis  worfhipped  by  one  of  her  mod  common 
names  in  India,  Comalr.     Srabo  gives  us  an  interefting  account 
of  the  magnificence  of  her  temple ;  her  name  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  lotos. 

Th«:  analogy  between  the  Grecian  and  Hindu  mythology  has 
been  (o  topinvfly  indicated  fy  Sir  William  Jones,  and  Major  Wil- 
ford,  that  we  (lull  alto^thtr  wave  that  difcuffion,  and  proceed  to 
lefs  obvious  branches  ot  our  fubje&s* 

Wc  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Germans  trace  their  name 
and  origi:.  from  Teut,  or  Tuifco.  The  following  paflage  in  Ta- 
citus is  their  authority.  '  Celebrant  car  minibus  antiquis  (quod  u- 
nurn  apuii  illoe  memorise  et  annalium  genus  eft,  Tuistonem  deum 
terra  editu.^  tt  fihum  Mannum,  originem  gentis,  conditorefque.  * 
The  Indian  Menu,  foundev  of  the  firft  kingdom,  was  the  offspring 
of  the  fun,  or  Savita.  His  name  is  derived  from  the  root  man, 
think ;  and  fignifies  a  thinking  being.  Man  is  called  manava,  in 
Sanfcrit,  a  patronymic  derived  from  Menu.  The  word  €  man,* 
jn  Gothic  and  Englilb,  has  manifeftly  the  fame  origin.  Indeed, 
the  multitude  of  Gothic  terms  derived  from  Sanfcrit  roots,  is  fo 
great,  as  clearly  to  indicate  its  remote  affiliation  ;  if  we  adopt  the 
axiom  of  Mr  Tooke,  that '  when  different  languages  employ  the 
fame,  or  a  fimilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  called  the 
legitimate  parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  can  be 
found  in  familiar  ufe. ' 

We  now  proceed  to  the  mythology  of  antient  Italy,  where  we 
difcover  the  god  Faunus,  whom  we  (hall  have  no  difficulty  in 

Srefenting  to  our  readers  in  his  Indian  coftume.  Pavan,  in  Latin 
avon-ius,  is  the  god  of  the  wind,  the  Indian  JEolus.  The  Hin- 
dus have  affigned  regents  to  each  cardinal  and  intermediate  point 
of  the  compafs.  Pavan  is  the  regent  of  the  north-weft,  and  cor- 
jrefponds  with  Favomus  in  that  particular.  But  Faunus  is  obvioufly 
a  contraction  of  Favenius,  as  may  eaCly  be  proved.    And  the  Indian 
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regent  of  the  wind  and  of  the  north- we  It  quarter  of  the  plobe,  to 
denote  his  fwiftnefs,  always  appears  mounted  on  a  (lag.  1  he  id- 
lowing  are  the  dire&ions  contained  in  the  Matfya  Purana,  for  the 
figure  of  Pavana.  c  Let  Pavana  be  drawn  young,  clothed  in  robes 
of  many  colours,  mounted  on  a  fitet  antelope,  a  ftandard  in  his  hand, 
which  the  wind  waves  behind  him,  as  he  cleafes  the  air.  *  But,  hi 
feveral  of  the  drawings  we  have  feen  of  the  regents  of  the  points*  ' 
Pavan  himfelf  did  not  appear;  and  the  north- weft  point  was  indi-* 
cated  by  his  antelope  or  fawn.  The  Romans  beKeved  that  Faunus 
returned  to  Italy,  on  the  l  jth  of  February,  and  left  it  on  the  £th 
December.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind  duriog  the  interval,, 
mfually  blew  from  the  eaft. 

It  was  now  our  intention  to  have  considered  the  remarkable 
analogies  prefented  by  the  mythologies  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phe-^ 
nicians,  and  the  AiTyrians  •,  but  we  have  already,  we  fear,  ex- 
haufted  die  patience  of  our  readers.  We  will  therefore  conclude* 
with  one,  well  calculated  to  excite  attention.  Our  readers  are 
probably  aware  that  one  awful  and  myfterious  monofyHable  com- 
prises the  name  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  Two  vowels  A  and  TJ 
typify  Brahma  and  Vifnu.  By  the  rules  delivered  by  the  Stnfcrit 
grammarians  to  preclude  cacophony,  thefe  coalefce  in  O;  and  M 
denotes  Ifwara,  the  third  perfon  of  the  triad.  The  myfteriou* 
monofyllable,  therefore,  carefully  concealed  from  prophane  ears, 
is  Om.  The  powers  of  creation,  prefervation  and  renovation,  ap- 
pear, by  the  effefts  produced,  to  rcfide  in  a  fuperior  degree  in 
the  fun,  whofe  influence  cfientially  determines  the  various  procefiefr 
of  nature.  One  of  the  mod  facred  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India, 
Otncir,  was  dedicated  to  this  myfterious  union. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  poffeffed  fome  dogmata  of  a  Simi- 
lar nature.  In  the  hymn  to  the  Sun,  preferred  to  us  by  Martianu* 
Capella,  after  enumerating  the  various  names  under  which  th» 
divinity  was  adored, 

*  Te  Serapim,  Nilus  ;  Memphis  veneratur  Ostrim,  *  &c» 

He  adds —  i  cui  littera  trina, 

Conformat  sacrum  nomen,  cognomen,  et  omen. 9 
If  the  explanation  of  this  pafoge,  which  we  have  with  great  dif* 
fidence  ventured  to  fuggeft,    be  not  the  true  one,   we  cannot 
readily  imagine  to  what  thofe  lines  refer. 

We  have  thus  ventured  to  exhibit  a  rapid  {ketch,  of  what  fuperiov 

erudition,  and  more  ex  ten  five  combinations  than  we  can  pretend  to 

furnifti,  might  dill  effc&  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  hiftory  of 

remote  ages.   The  coincidence  of  opinions  prevalent  in  thofe  tim?s, 

naturally  fu^gefts  the  idea  of  affinity  or  intercourse.    But  an  ex- 

tenfive  intcrcourfe  between  diftant  nations,  in  thofe  early  ages, 

would  argue  the  exigence  of  a  (late  of  tocicty,  more  poiiihed 

than 
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than  we  mould  be  juftified  to  admit,  by  the  nature  of  the  evt* 
dence  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  tranfmiffion  of  certain  dog- 
mata by  colonization,  is  equally  confonant  to  hiftory,  reafon,  and 
what  we  actually  knowof  the  fa&s. 


Art.  IV.  Observations  on  the  Documents,  including  the  Evidence 
heard  at  the  Bar,  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  Subject  of  the 
late  Expedition  to  the  Sclieldt.     8vo.     pp.160.     18lO. 

XIC/'e  take  some  blame  to  ourselves,  for  not  having  long  ago  pat 
*  *  upon  record,  in  this  Journal,  a  short  and  readable  epi- 
tome of  this  most  memorable  expedition.  Our  good  intentions 
have  been  disappointed  oftener  than  once,  by  accidents  in  which 
our  readers  can  take  no  interest ;  but  it  is  better,  at  all  events, 
that  the  thing  should  be  done  now,  than  that  it  should  not  be 
done  at  all.  The  immediate  interest  of  the  subject,  to  be  sure, 
is  gone  by ;  and  few  readers,  perhaps,  will  now  condescend  to 
read  five  pages,  on  a  topic  which  would  have  ensured  their  eager 
attention  through  fifty,  eighteen  months  ago.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  delay  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  acquits  us 
of  all  factious  and  personal  feelings  ;  and  gives  our  statement  a 
greater  chance  of  making  a  permanent  impression,  than  if  it  had 
been  capable  of  being  represented  as  a  mere  echo  of  parliament- 
ary inculpations  then  actually  in  dependence,  or  a  device  to  pro- 
mote the  ruin  of  a  ministry  under  trial.  It  is  wonderful,  too,  to 
consider  how  feeble  and  transitory  are  the  moral  impressions  that 
result  from  the  most  momentous  events  that  are  only  presented 
to  us  in  combination  with  party  and  personal  feelings  ;  and  if  it 
be  true,  that  we  are  every  day  moved  and  agitated  by  many 
things  of  which  history  will  disdain  to  take  any  cognizance,  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  we  every  day  witness,  without  emotion,  many 
things  which  history  will  be  tempted  to  reject  as  incredible ;  and 
forget,  in  a  few  months,  what  will  excite  the  horror  and  disdain 
of  posterity  for  many  future  generations.  It  is  for  our  honour  and 
our  profit,  however,  to  anticipate  those  decisions  of  posterity  ;  and 
to  try,  at  least,  to  place  some  of  the  characteristic  events  of  our  own 
times  in  the  cold  light  of  historical  record, — disembarrassed  from 
the  perplexity  of  useless  details,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  vi- 
olence of  political  contention  and  individual  animosity.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  reap  the  dear-bought  fruits  of  disastrous  experience  t 
and,  ^hile  the  men  are  yet  alive,  and  moving  in  the  visible  front 
of  public  life,  who  planned  this  lamentable  expedition,  and  sup- 
ported it  by  ttair  votes,  it  cannot  be  without  its  use,  toby  calm- 
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ly  and  dispassionately  before  the  public,  one  great,  finished,  and 
elaborate  specimen  of  the  talents  by  which  they  are  governed, — to 
appeal  to  broad,  certain,  and  most  importantyWs,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  affect  a  distrust  of  argument, — and  to  put 
in  the  hands  of  as  many  as  choose  to  look  at  it,  a  plain,  expe- 
rimental test  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  those, 
to  whose  wisdom  and  vigilance  their  interests  have  been  confided. 

In  this  humble  attempt,  we  shall  employ  no  reasoning,  and 
draw  no  conclusions  \  but  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
simple  and  concise  statement  of  facts  that  admit  of  no  dispute, 
and  would  be  unfit  for  our  purpose  if  they  stood  in  need  of  any 
commentary. 

The  war  between  Austria  and  France  began  on  the  8th  of  April 
1809  5  the  battle  of-Aspern  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  May,  and 
known  here  on  the  8th  of  June ;  the  battle  of  Wagram  was 
fought  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  armistice,  which  ended  in  a  peace, 
waa  agreed  upon,  the  l£th  of  July :  And  on  the  28th  of  July, 
sixteen  days  after  this,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  the  Austrian  mo- 
narchy sailed  from  this  country. 

The  opinions  laid  before  government  respecting  the  policy  and 
practicability  of  this  expedition,  were,  those  of  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  General  Brownrigg,  Colonel  Gordon,  General  Hope,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Culvert. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Sir  David  Dundas's  opi- 
nion. 

*  The  service  is  one  of  very  great  risk,  and  in  which  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  army  so  employed  may  be  very  precarious,  from  the  op- 
position made,  and  the  length  of  time  consumed,  in  the  operation  ; 
which  enables  the  enemy  to  assemble,  in  a  short  time,  a  great  force 
from  every  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland,  and  even  from 
Westphalia  by  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  from  the  frontier 
of  France. '     Observations,  p.  11. 

In  addition  to  this,  Sir  David  Dundas  states,  in  his  evidence, 

4  That  from  his  knowledge  of  Antwerp  in  the  year  1794,  he  was 
enabled  to  state,  that  the  citadel  was  a  very  considerable  one  cer- 
tainly, and  would  require  a  siege  of  some  duration  to  take  it ;  that 
it  could  not  be  entered  without  a  regular  siege,  unless  it  was  sur- 
rendered. * — '  It  has  been  surrendered  without  a  siege ;  but  then  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  the  country,  which  was  not  now  the 
case.'  He  also  adds,  that  •  If  the  enemy  had  10,000  men  in  the 
country,  he  supposes  an  armjr  of  four  times  that  number  would  be 
necessary  to  besiege  it,  and  to  cut  off  the  communication  at  the 
same  time.  He  does  not  think  any  expedition  could  have  been  fit- 
ted out  with  the  object  of  taking  Antwerp  by  a  coup  de  main.  He 
could  never  have  given  as  his  opinion,  that  it  could  he  so  taken. 
It  is  not  usual  to  employ  40  or  50,000  men,  and  a  train  of  heavy 
artillery,  for  a  coup  de  main* '    p  26,  27. 

The 
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rThe  conclas  pa  of  XrieutenanuGenexal  Calvert's  •oguypu -^  a» 
follow*.  ">./..,„ 

.  *  It  must,  however,  .he  remarked,  that  the  city  of  Antwerp  is 
formidable,  and  the  works  of  the  town  itself,  such  as  would  demand 
H  regular  approach,  and  a  train  of  artillery!  which  could  not  be 
transported  without  much  time  and  labour,  unless  we  could  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  could  only  be  assured  by  the 
posses siou  of  the  forts  on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  From  the  moment  our  fleet  arid  army  appear  off  Wal- 
cheren,  the  enemy  must  necessarily  be  apprised  of  the  object  of  the 
enterprize.''  Lieutenant  General  Calvert  concludes  by  stating*,  tha^ 
having  no  data  to  go  on  in  respect  to  the  enemy,  no  '  argument 
can  be  entered  on  that  point ;  but  it  may  be  presumed,-  that,  on 
such  an  occasion,'  he  would  nor  hesitate  immediately  to:  draw  all  hi* 
troopstVew*  the  fortresses  i*  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Breach 
Flqncta-f,  fend' from  more  remote  quarter sv  if  be  had  jsufficieat  tune 
for  the  purpose; '—  , 

>  *  The  senribe  -would  beardeouM  *ad  the  ivoops  emplpjed  on  it 
siust  lutavfttdahtyb*  exposed  Co  considerable  risk. '    p.  J3, .  JL4. 
And  the,  General's  evidence  before  the  Commons,  is  in  these. 

«  *  General  GaWert  was  -first  informed  of  the  project  about  the 
middle  of.  May..  -He.had-jbeen  at  Antwerp  in  1794.  *  It  was  ge- 
Merally.  stated,  that  it  was  imagined  die  enemy's  country  was  very 
bare,  ojf  troops  at  that  time.  He  considered  Antwerp  a  fortress,  and 
the  citadel  a  regular  work.  He  thought  it  would  not  be  possible, 
^»y  any  means,  to  have  conveyed  an  army  adequate  to  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  ordnance  requisite  from  this  country,  by  Sandvlict 
to  Antwerp,  without  giving  the  enemy  considerable  time  for  prepa- 
ration. He  was  never  called  upon  to  explain  any  part  of  his  mili- 
tary opinion,  delivered  in '  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Hr  'dte» 
ceived  it  would  be  necessary  to  detach  corps  to  mask  Bergen«o£- 
2oom,  and  the  other  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  before  Ant- 
werp could  be  invested.  He  did  not  think  it  probable  such  a  fort-' 
less  as  Antwerp  could  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  he  will  not  say 
it  was  impossible.  He  conceives  a  fortress  cannot  be  taken  without 
treachery,  without  a  siege. '  In  consequence  of  the  knowledge  Ge- 
neral Calvert  possessed  of  the  country,  and  his  conversation  with 
military  men, — his  opinion  was,  that  Waicheren  would  fall ;  but  he 
adds,  *  I  had  great  doubts  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  operations, 
us  is  expressed  m  my  written  opinion.  *     p.  27,  t?8. 

*  Such  an  operation,  (says  General  Hope)  it  is  evident,  would 
be  attended  with  great  risk  to  the  force  employed,  without,  perhaps, 
any  adequate  security  to  the  attainment  of  its  object:  at  the  same 
time,  if  executed  with  decision  immediately  after  the  occupation  of 
south  Bevel  and,  (supposing  the  enemy  unprepared),  it  might  have 
seme  chance  of  success. '     p.  IT. 

It 
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It  is  observed  by  Colonel  Gordon — c  That  thts  attempt  would 
1  be  a  most  desperate  enterprize,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  that, 
9  in  the  attempt,  whether  successful  or  otherwise,  a  very  large 
1  proportion  of  our  naval  and  military  mean3  would  be  put  to  im- 
•  minent  hazard.'  (p.  19.  )  And,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House, 
he  states,  that,  at  the  time  his  opinion  was  asked,  no  plan  of  the 
country,  of  its  defences  or  its  fortifications,  was  delivered  to  him. 
He  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that,  if  an  army  had  been 
sent  to  besiege  Antwerp,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  make 
great  detachments,  to  cover  the  different  posts  in  the  province  of 
Zealand.  No  communication  took  place  between  Colonel  Gor- 
don and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  subject  of  his  military  opinion  ; 
nor  does  he  recollect  to  nave  been  asked  any  questions  upon  it  by 
his  Lordship.  The  opinions  of  the  Earl  of  Roslyn,  Sir  J>hti 
Hope,  or  Sir  William  Erskine,  were  never  asked  ;  though  it  was 
universally  known,  that  Sir  William  had  been  at  Antwerp  in 
1794,  and  had  thoroughly  examined  the  works  on  the  Scheldt, 
and  in  Brabant.  None  of  these  officers  entertained  any  hopes  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition.  Sir  Richard  Strachan, 
consulted  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  stated,  that  he  could  entertain  little 
prospect  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  expedition,  arid  that  nothing 
rtiore  would  be  done  but  taking  Walcheren.  Even  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham  states,  that  the  expedition  ought  to  sail  early  in  June. 

These  opinions,  all  unfavourable,  are  delivered  ;  and,  without 
further  comment  or  communication,  Lord  Castlereagh  orders  Sir 
David  Dundas  to  hold  in  readiness,  for  embarkation,'  an  army  of 
35,000  infantry,  and  1800  cavalry ;  and  similar  orders  for  prepar- 
ation are  given  to  the  navy. 

It  appears  in  evidence,  that  Government  were  completely  ig- 
norant whether  ships  of  war  could,  or  could  not,  get  up  above 
Antwerp.  They  knew  that  the  expedition  had  been  long  expected 
by  the  enemy ;  and  they  had  not  a  single  particle  of  intelligence 
respecting  the  French  force  in  the  Low  Country.  The  English 
fleet  might  be  observed  the  moment  it  quitted  the  Downs  ;  and 
the  French  have  thirteen  fortified  towns  within  one  day's  march 
of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-three  other  fortified  towns  within  two 
days'  march.  The  roads  in  the  Low  Countries  are  uniformly 
good  ;  and,  in  many  of  the  routes  to  Antwerp,  are  canals  paral- 
lel with  the  roads,  for  the  more  easy  transport  of  artillery.  Mi- 
nisters knew  alto,  that  a  boom  had  been  flung  across  the  Scheldt ; 
and  that  ships,  in  going  up,  must  pass  five  batteries,  four  forts, 
and  the  temporary  batteries  on  the  banks. 

1     It  appears  further,  that  this  expedition  had  been  suggested  to  Mr 
Pitt  in  i  798,  to  Lord  Hobart  in  1  i>0i,  and  to  Lord  Grenville  in  I  »06 ; 

vol.  xvu.  mo.  34.  Y  and 
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and  had  been  rejected  by  them  all,  as  desperate  and  impracticable. 
When  first  Tesohred  upon  by  the  present  administration,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the  country  had  befen 
reduced  to  15,000  men,  by  their  rash  expedition  under  General 
Moore.  The  greatest  efforts  possible,  however,  were  made ;  and 
the  expedition  which  actually  left  this  country,  consisted  of  34,000 
infantry,  200O  cavalry,  1 6, companies  of  artillery,  300  military  ar- 
tificers, 2s  officers  of  engineers,  2  companies  of  the  staff  corps, 
39  sail  of  the  line,  36  frigates,  besides  mortar- vessels  and  gun- 
boats, amounting  to  between  400  and  500  pendants,— furnished  ' 
by  government  with  one  person  acquainted  with  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  with  sgi  pi  an*  of  Antwerp,  Li  Ho,  or  Lief- 
henshock.  '  The  Government  (says  Sir  R«Strachan,  from  whose 
evidence  these  facts  are  taken)  could  supply  us  with,  none;  and 
appeared  to  be  utterly  ignorant  whether  or  not  ships  could  get 
Ujp  above  Antwerp. ' 

To. conduct  tbi*  a?myf  constituting  a  greater  land  force  of 
English  soldiers  thjin  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ever  had  un- 
der W<  command*  the  person  selected  was  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
T7»a  nobleman  altogether  unknown  as  .an  officer,  and  kaown  only 
W  a  civilian  for  his  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the  Admiralty,-  • 
from  which,  on  account  of  the  univemlconoplainta  against  him,  he 
had  been  removed  by  bis  own  brother*  This  commander*  indeed, 
has  himself  declared  in  evidence,  that  he.did  not  know,  before  he 
left  England,  whether  the  arsenals  at  Aotwerp  were  commanded 
by  the  c|ta4el  $  nor  had  he  any  distinct  knowledge  where  the  ar- 
senate were  situate.  No  plan  m  detail  was  ever  concerted  for  the 
attack  of  Antwerp ;  nor  had  he  eves  seen*  or  received  from  Go- 
vernment, any  plan  of  the  present  state  of  that  town.  He  was  also 
ignoranjt  of  the  number  of  fortified  towns  within  two  days'  march 
of  Antwerp,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  fort- 
resses on  the  Scheldt  before  his  sailing  ;•  he  never  called,  fos  any 
explanation  of  their military  opinions  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  General  Calvert,  General  BrowasiggtO*  Colonel  Gordon, 
though  fhpse  opinions  had  been  given  to  husiby  the  Secretary  of 
state.  He  was  never  asked  by  the  miotst^s^after  his  return,  for 
any  account  of  hj*  proceedings,  beyoitd  what  was  stated  in  his 
despatches.— AH  this  appears  in  {he  qvideace  of  .Lord-  Chatham 
himself.  *    - 

Sir  John  Pringje,  surgeon-general  to  the  English  army. employ- 
ed in  Zealand  in  the  campaign  of  174-7,  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
diseases  of  the  army,  in  which,  speaking  of  that  campaign,  he 
has  this  passage. 

4  In  Zealand,  the  sickness  was  ^reat  among  the  four  battalions 

which 
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whjch  had  coiufautd  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 
These  men,  partly  in  camp  and  partly  in  cantonments,  lay  in  South 
Jjcvdand  and  in  the  island  of  Walcheren*  two  districts  of  that  province j 
and,  both  in  the  field  and  quarters^  were  so  very  sickly,  that,  at  the 
height  of  the  epidemic*  some  of  these  cofps  had  hut  1 00  men  ft  for  duty, 
which  was  less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  complete  battalion. ' — 
4  The  Royals,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  had  but 
four  men  that  never  had  been  ill. ' — c  At  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
We  had  in  hospitals,  exclusive  of  the  wounded,  4000  British,  which 
was  something  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  our  whole  number.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  four  Zealand  battalions  furnished  near  the 
half;  so  that  tohen  those  corps  went  into  winter  quarters,  their  sick,  in 
proportion  to  their  men  ft  for  duty,  were  nearly  as  four  to  one,  * 
p.  105,  106. 

He  then  adverts  to  the  known  qualities  of  the  air  in  Zealand, 
which  he  describes  as  most  unwholesome.  He  says  also,  that 
the  epidemics  of  this  country  generally ,  appear  tiie  end  of  July ,  or 
beginning  of  August,  under  the  canicular  heats,  and  end  when 
the  frost  begins.  Hiis  book  is  a  very  well-known  book;  and  may 
be  purchased  any  where  for  a  few  shillings.  The  expedition  sail- 
ed on  the  28th  of  July.  No  medical  man  was  consulted  respect- 
ing die  nature  of  the  climate. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  President  of  the  Medical  Board,  was  never 
confulted  till  fix  weeks  after  the  failing  of  the  expedition.  No 
particular  preparations  were  made,  before  the  foiling  of  the  expe- 
dition, for  preventing  the  fever.  Sir  Lucas  knew  that  the  difor- 
ders  erf  Walcheren  prevailed  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft  and 
September;  and  that  the  marih  fever  is  greater  in  Walcheren 
than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  except  Batavia.  The  difeafe  of 
the  troops  is  juft  what  he  ihouM  have  expe&ed ;  and,  hbd  the 
place  of  their  detonation  been  confided  to  him,  he  fhoold  hare 
recommended  extraordinary  precautions. 

So  fay  alfothe  infpe&or-general,  Mr  Knight, — the  furgeon»ge- 
neral,  Mr  Keate,— and  the  deputy-infpe£or,  Mr  Webbet  all  per- 
le£Uy  acquainted  with  the  period  and  nature  of  the  Walcheren 
fever*    None  of  them  were  fpoken  to  by  minifters  on  the  fubjefh 

In  confeqoence  of  fetting^ff  juft  as  the  feafort  for-  fevers  be- 
gan, and  negleflttng  a  proper  provifion  of  phyfitians  and  medi- 
cines, the  return  of  fick  was  as  follows. 

On  the  13th  September,  rank  and  file  only,  7626 

On  the  19th  -  8123 

2 1  ft       -        -  8684 

a2d  -  8799 

23d        *      -  9046 

Y*  On 
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On  the  12th  of  J*ty,  when  the  expedition  was  about  to  Oil,  Ifix 

Ksate  wrote  very  earneftly  to  the  war  department,  imploring  that 
two  more  hofpital  (hips  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  the  neceffiry  e- 
quipments  to  receive  the  fick  of  the  troops  about  to  fail  from 
Porffmouth.  Lord  Caftlereagh's  fecretary  anfwers,  that  one  hof- 
pital  (hip  has  already  been  provided  \  and  refufes  the  requeft.  ^  On 
the  17th,  Mr  Keate  writes  again,  Hating  the  gTeat  inconvenience 
and  diftrefs  the  fervire  is  likely  to  fuffer  from  this  arrangement. 
The  requefl  is  again  refufed  \  and  the  fleet,  already  provided  with 
One  pilot,  fails  with  one  hofpital  fhip. 

All  thefe  arrangements  fell  under  the  official  management  of 
Lord  Ctftlcrca^h,  the  Secretary  for  the  war  department.  On  the 
8th  of  April,  while  the  expedition  was  in  preparation,  but  three 
months  before  it  aclually  failed,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign 
affairs  gave  notice,  that  he  would  refign,  if  Lord  Caftlereagh  was 
not  removed  from  his  office.  On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Prefident 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Camden,  admitted,  that  it  would  be  defin- 
able tint  Lord  Caiilereagh  (dill  conducting  the  expedition)  (hould 
be  turned  out  of  office.  On  the  3?  ft  of  May  (Lord  Caillereagh 
flill  poing  on)>  the  Secretary  of  State  again  reprefented  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning,  if  the  faid  Lord  was  not  removed  from  the  con- 
duft  of  the  war  j — he,  in  confluence,  obtained  a  promife  that 
he  {hould  be  removed.  But,  with  this  verdict  of  incapacity  again  It 
Lord  Caftlereagh, — the  Secretary  his  accufer,  and  the  Cabinet  his 
condemning  jury, — the  whole  Cabinet  permitted  him  to  conduft 
this  mod  important  expedition  ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  had  failed,  re- 
vealed the  intention  they  had  all  along  cherifhed,  of  turning  him  t 
out  of  office.  The  Secretary  for  War  and  Colonies  then  refign- 
ed, — and  (hot  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  through  the  thigh 
on  Wimbledon  Common.  ; 

The  expedition  failed  on  the  28th  of  July.     The  army  landed  % 
on  the  rfl  of  Auguft  5  and  Walcheren  capitulated  on  the  15th. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  the  French,  who  were  to  be  taken  by  sur- nr 
prise,  had  thrown  5000  men  into  Bergen-op-Zoom  on  the  Md  of ,{ 
August.     On  the  8th,  3000  men   were  thrown  into  Antwerp;,, 
and  the  armed  workmen  amounted  to  6000,     On  the  I  Oth  oi 
August,  25,000  French  infantry  of  the  line  were  at  or  near  Ant- 
werp; and  40,000  men  within  a^day's  march.     On  the    l*tji«'i# 
water  was-  let  into  the  ditch  of  Antwerp  5,  and  all  the  ships  of  the 
French  line  had  long  before  got  Up  above  Antwerp.     Lord  Chat- 
ham found  this  to  be  the  situation  of  affairs  on  the  fall  of  Fiush-  ( 
ing  ;  remained  in  the  island  three  weeks  longer  ;  and  returned  to  " 
London  on  the  14th  of  September*.  " 

As  far  back  as  the  29th  August,  Lord  Chatham  had  written, 
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that  atl  progress  of  the  army  ws  at  an  end.  On  the  9fli  of  Sep* 
tember,  he  writes,  that  the  expense  of  building  the  barracks  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  of  repairing  the  defences  of  the  island, 
would  amount  to  100,000/.  On  the  same  day,  Sir  Eyre  Coote. 
writes,  that  the  enemy  can  assemble,  unmolested,  boats  of  eve- 
ry description,  through  the  canals  of  Dunkirk,  0*tend,  Bru- 
ges, and  Ghent,  as  well  as  from  every  part  of  Holland  ;  that  if 
Walcheren  is  to  be  retained,  the  inhabitants,  amounting  to  thirty- 
seven  thousand  souls,  must  be  fed  from  England  ;  but  that  the 
defences  of  the  island,  in  their  present  state,  are  defective  and 
untenable  !  And  concludes  with  observing,  that  the  advantages 
must  indeed  be  great,  to  compensate  the  los,s  of  lives  and  trea* 
sure  which  the  retention  must  necessarily  occasion..  At  this 
time,  the  English  army  was  receiving  the  infection  at  t)*e  rate  of 
about  800  men  in  four  days. 

On  the  23d  September,,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  progress  of 
the  disease  to  be  such^  that  if  it  continues  three  weeks  longer,  (of 
which  there,  is  every  probability),  our  possession  of  the  i&knd 
would  be  most  precarious.  If  Walcheren  is  to  be  retained,  he 
presses  for  reinforcements-  On  the  6th  October,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
again  writes,  that  his  force,  from  sickness,  has  become  so  trivial,  as 
to  make  the  defence  of  the  island  extremely  precarious.  J  Tour 
'  Lordship  must  excuse  me, '  he  adds,  '  for  adverting   so  fre- 

•  quently  to  this  subject ;  for  I  cannot  be  supposed  insensible  to, 

•  the  critical  situttion  in  which  I  am  placed.  *  He  then  enumer«r 
ates  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  to  the  service.  On  the  22d 
October,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  states  the  effective  force  at  Walcherea 
as  reduced  to  4000  men.  On  the  23d  October,  he  .calls  the  se* 
rious  attention  of  Government  to  the  critical  situation  of  the 
island  ;  and  on  the  27th,  he  states,  that  the  sick  must  be  aban- 
doned, in  the  event  of  the  enemy's  landing.  After  writing  these 
letters,  without  being  able  to  learn  whether  or  not  Walcheren 
was  to  be  retained,  he  resigns  ;— and  General  Donne  succeeds 
him  in  the  command.  During  all  this  time,  no  operation  of  any 
kind  is  undertaken,  or  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation. 

f  The  island,'  says  General  Donne, €  is  almost  in  a  defenceless^ 
state  ;  and  .the  army  so  much  reduced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  only  capable  of  holding  Flush- 
ing until  the  enemy  can  open  mortars  and  rocket  batteries.  '  He 
calculates  that  £3,150  men  will' be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Walcheren  j — while  he  has  but  4000,  and  the  enemy  29,009 
close  to  him.  This  letter  was  written  about  the  27th  of  Octo-% 
ber.  All  this  notwithstanding,  it  is  not  till  the  13th  of  No- 
vember that  the  first  order  is  given* for  evacuation,  and  carried 
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into  execution  by  the  20th  of  Deceraber.-Jfctween  the  period 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  nothing  further  could  be  dqner«ai)d 
the  final  evacuation,  and  pending  the  duels  and  deliberations  of 

the  ministry,  there  died  2000,  and  sickened  12,000  men.    ..  ,  .; 
On  the  2d  of  September,  Lord  Castlereagh  receives  the  report 
of  the  deputy  inspector  of  Walchejcen  Hospitals  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 

*  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  sending  express  for  medir 

*  cal  aid,  and  of  applying,  that  *  fast»saiitng  vessel  should  be 

*  appointed  to  bring  out  the  assistance  so  urgently  requited./ 
By  the  25th,  there  was  sent  one  staff  surgeon,  and  five  hospital 
mates ;  but  no  wine  or  bark.  Sick  on  the  23d,  9000.  On  this 
day,  Sir  Eyre  writes — 

'  The  deaths  arc  becoming  daily,  more  numerous*,  There  is 
scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  men  to  act  as  orderlies  in  the  hos* 
pitals ;  no  medical  assistance  arrived /  the.  number  of  medical  officer* 
daily  decreasing  by  sickness  ;  no  comforts  or  xvine  for  tk$  sick  ;  and 
ike  jrrospect  of  an  immediate  want  of  bark ,  an  article  of  such  mdis* 
pensable  necessity  in  the  prevailing  disorder.  *     p,  114. 

The  rotal  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  sent  from  Walchcren  to 
England,  in  ninety-seven  days,  amounted  to  twelve  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty- three  men  \  and,  between  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1810,  and  the  1st  of  June  1810,  there  were  admitted  in- 
to the  hospitals,  from  the  corps  which  had  served  at  Walcheren, 
thirty- six  thousand  five  hundred  patients.  This  statement  was 
laid  before  the  Lords,  in  an  official  return  from  the  military  hos- 
pitals, and,  of  course,  includes  relapses.  During  the  whole  of 
this  expedition,  administration  were  earnestly  pressed  to  make  a 
diversion  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in  favour  of  the  Austrian 
court  *,  but  this  was  stated,  in  their  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mons, to  be  impossible,  because  all  the  efforts  of  the  government 
could  procure  no  more  than  125,000/.  in  specie  ;  so  that  an  ar- 
my on  the  Continent  could  not  be  furnished  with  necessaries  for 
want  of  cash ;  whereas,  in  an  insular  expedition,  they  might  be 
furnished  with  every  thing  from  home,  without  (he  intervention 
of  the  precious  metals. 

From  thefe  fads,  all  extracted  from  the  evidence  hid  before 
the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  appears,  that,  during  that  adminis- 
tration, of  which  Lord  Caftlereagh  and  Meflrs  Perceval  and  Can- 
ning were  the  mod  confpicuous  members,  there  failed  from  this 
country  one  of  the  largeft,  and  moft  expehfive  expeditions  ever 
fitted  out ;— -that  it  did  not  fail  for  the  purpofe  of  cooperating  with 
our  Auftrian  allies,  then  ftruggling,  with  fome  chance  of  fuccefs, 
againft  France,  but  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  certain  harbours 
and  bafins  near  our  own  coaft,  and  injurious  to  our  maritime  in- 
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tercftb.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  this  expedition  were  configned  to  Lord  Caftlereagh,  wKofn  h& 
colleagues  confidered  to  be  fo  improper  a  perfon  for  the  office, 
that  they  agreed  to  turn  him  out  as  Toon  as  the  expedition  had 
failed.  It  teems  alfo,  that  the  Command  of  this  expedition  devolved 
upon  a  nobleman  wholly  unknown  as  a  foldier,  and  who  had  gained 
no  Credit  by  his  Cbnduft  in  the  civil  offices  which  he  had  held.  It  is 
proved,  that  this  expedition  had  been  prdpofed  to  three  previous  ad- 
mmiftrations,  and  rejefted  by  them  all,  as  rafli  and  impra&icable  ^ 
and  that  all  military  and  naval  authorities  were  againfV  it.  It  ii 
alfo  proved,  that  the  ifland  to  which  the  expedition  failed,  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  mod  unhealthy  in  the  world  ; — that  the 
fickly  feafon  begins  juff  as  the  expedition  was  despatched,  and 
concludes  juft  as  it  was  recalled.  It  is  (hown,  that  this  duration 
of  the  fickly  feafon  has  been  long  fince  defcribed  in  books,  ani 
was  perfe&ly  known  to  medical  men  j  but  that  no  medical  men 
were  confulted  ;  and  therefore,  no  precautions  taken,  and  no  pro- 
per fupply  of  medicines  provided  : — thar,  in  confequence,  twelve 
thoufand  men  fell  Tick  in  the  ifland  of  Walcheren,  and  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  within  fix  months  after.  It  is  moreover  {hown,  by 
the  fame  evidence,  that  the  French  .fleet  were  removed  out  of  our 
reach  before  the  expedition  failed  ; — that  the  enemy  had  an  army 
much  fuperior  to  our  own  near  Antwerp,  before  the  proje£t  of 
attacking  that  town  was  difcuffed  in  our  army  •» — that  the  arma- 
ment effe&ed  nothing  more  than  the  capture  of  one  ill-fortifie4 
town  in  fourteen  days  5 — that  two  thoufand  men  died,  and  tei* 
thoufand  caught  the  infection,  during  the  three  months  in  which 
the  miniftry  were  debating  whether  or  not  the  ifland  fliould  be  re- 
tained j — and  that  the  whole  lofs,  in  lives,  from  the  expedition, 
may  be  put  at  about  eight  thoufand ;  and,  in  money,  between 
two  and  three  millions. 


Art.  V.  An  Inquiry  into  t/ie  Effects  produced  on  the  National 
Currency  mid  llales  qf  Exchange  by  tlie  Bank  Restriction  MM. 
By  Robert  Mushet.  .,    >    . 

The  High  Price  Of  Bullion  a  Proof  qf  tlie  Depreciation,  of  Bmk 
Notes.    By  David  Ricardo.  ,  . 

Observations  on  tlie  Principles  which  regulate  tit* .  Course  qf  the, 
Exchange.    By  William  Blake. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency  staled 
and  examined.    By  William  Huskisson,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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Praetkci  Observations  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Gommttte. 
By  Charles  Bosanquet.  i  .  • 

2fa/%  to  Mr  Bosanquefs  Obcrvations  on  the  Report  of  the  ButUm 
Vommittee.    By  David  Rtcardo* 

■T^he  two  first  of  these  pacnphlets  deserve  particular  commend- 
•**  ation,  fof  having  given  a  beginning  to  the  interesting  discos* 
sion  which  is  still  going  on,  with  regard  to  the  present  esfraordi* 
nary  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency.  The  attention  which 
wis  drawn  to  the  same  important  question  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  very  ctear  and  masterly  view  of  the  subject  given  by  Lord 
King,  and'  the  uncommon  combination  of  exteti&ive  knowledge 
of  detail  with  just  principles,  exhibited  in  the  work  of*  Mr  H. 
Thfcrritfen,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  progrqs* 
of  •the'eva,  though  not  of  entirely  removing  it.  Tbegreat  sub- 
sequent prosperity  of  our  commerce,  owing  to  our  peculiarly  for- 
tunate situation  compared  with  the  rest  of  Europe*  having  im- 
proved our  foreign  exchanges,  the  depreciation  or  our  currency* 
which  still  existed  in  a  certain  degree,  was  no  longer  thought  of; 
and  the  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Wtthin'the  last  two  years,  however,  the  progress  of  deprecia* 
tion  has  been  so  rapid,  as  to  force  itself  on  the  attention  of  all 
who  tirere  irt  any  degree  acquainted  with  its  symptoms*,  and 
as  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  public  to  resort-  to  advice  called 
forth  on  temporary  occasions  when  similar  occasions  recur,  Mr 
Mtuhet  and  'Mr  Ricardo  seem  to  have  been  fully*  justified  in  their 
endeavours  to  excite  fresh  attention  to  so  important  a  subject  by 
new  publications. 

Nor  are  their  endeavours  alone  entitled  to  onr  commendation : 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  taskv  deserves 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  praise.  Mr  Mushet  has  the  great 
merttof  stating  some  very  important  truths  in  so- clear  and  simple 
a  manner,  as  admirably  to  fit  them  for  admission  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  not  very  familiar  with  f  uch  it  vesugations  5  while 
hit 'errors  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  reader  is  in  no  danger  of( 
being  led  far  From  the  right  course.  His  suggestions  respeeting 
a  recoinage  of  silver,  and  the  mode  of  preserving  if  from  degra^ 
daticm,  well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  government.  '  'If  should [ 
also  be  observed,  that  the  judicious  selection  of  tabtes  subjoined 
to  this  publication,  give  it  a  very  great  additional  interest,  w**th 
has  not  been  superseded  even  by  the  valuable  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee. 

Mr  Ricardo's  pamphlet  contains  an  excellent  view  of  thegfciie- 
fal  principles  01  circulation,  and  of  the  various  results  which 
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areofiCONMOfifcd  in  different  countries  by  the  variations  ifc  their  re- 
spective currencies.  He  is,  in  our  opinion,  particularly  entitled 
to  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  laid  down  two  most  im- 
portant docruies,«— long  known*  indeed,  and  acknowledged  by 
those  who  have  maturely  considered  these  subjects,  but  not  unv 
frequently  overlooked  by  others. 

The  first  is  the  grand  doctrine,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
main  hinge  on  which  the  principles  of  icisculation,  whetht^r  con- 
sisting, ok  a  paper  currency,  or  of  the  precious  metalti.muflt  neces^ 
sariiy  rura;— the  doctrine,  that-every  kind  of  ^iscuiating  mtfimvfo 
as-jwell  as  every  fOtbe*  kind  of  lannmodttr*  wnecessar  Hy  depreciated 
by  excess,  and  raised  in  value  by  oWAeieDoy*  compared:  wtfvthe 
demand,  without  reference  either  to- c^ngdenoe-  or  iatrtnw  uae- 
This  doctrine  follow*  immediately  fsomJbe  geneial,  principle*.  *f 
supply  and  demand,  which  are  unqtftesaanably  the  foondatwn  off 
which  the  whole  superstructure  of.  political  economy  fa,.Jbttjk. 
And,  if  we  deny  the  application  of  these  principle*  to  *hequ*renn 
cieeof  different 'Countries,  it  will  be  quite  impossible » to  ,e»plwn 
the  retfen  why  the  wants  of  some  countries  do  not  abftaJuteiy 
exhaust  theaa  of  the  precious  metals*  and  the  desireoMe  pttdiicts 
of  others  overload  them  with  bullion  5— and  why,  instead  of  such 
a  state  of  jthings,  the  precious  metal*  are,  on>  the  whole,  mau> 
tained  in  such  proportions  in  the  different  countries  of  the  <:om- 
merojal  world,  as,  in  reference  to  the  -commodities  which,  form 
the  subject*  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  to  be  nearly  oi  the  same 
value  in  each* 

The  other  doctrine,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  nearly  een»- 
needed  u  ith  the  former,  and,  from  its  being  less  generally  known? 
even  more  important  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  dfttitotn^ 
that  excess  and  deficiency  of  currency  are  only  f«te*itr.  term*; 
that  the  circulation  of  a  country  can  newer  be 'Superabundant, 
except  in  relation  to  other  countries ;  thaN  as,  after  the  disco- 
very  of  the  American  mines,  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
absorbed  jpta  iheir  circulation  three  or  four  times  she  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  rthey  before  possessed,  so,  if  the  paper 
currency  of  one  country  would  pass  in  another*  or  if  proportion- 
al Issues  were  made  in  all  the  different  countries  of  the  commer- 
cial world  at  the  same  time,. these  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity 
which  tt;tght  be  absorbed,  wfrhoue  anymch  redundancy  m  would 
overfill  tl*e  circulation  and  occasion  the  efflux  of  the  ptecteu* 
metaJe*.  though  it  might  :be  continually  occasioning  the  melting 
of  coin  into  bullion. 

A  clear  understanding  of  this  doctrine  ia  absolutely  necessary, 
19  order  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  excessive  issues  of  paper  \ 
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an*  t#  enable  us  fully  to  comprehend  die  grand  distUltetM»,i1b** 
tween  the  wants  of  the  circulation,  hi  order  to  mafatfaftVWfAfltf 
lerd  with  bullion  or  the  currencies  of  sifrtrcwndibg  cOtlntrie1^ — 
and  the  wants  of  private  merchants,  attd  -of 'the  governmfetial'ftaf 
the  purposes  of  business,  and  national  expenditure*    '*  *    ,:;"JW 

These  two  important  doctrines  are,  in  the  course  trf  iVft  RWir* * 
ckfa  discussion,  explained  wkh  great  clearness  arid  precfoldri  -, 
and  both  he  and  Mr  Mushet  appear  to  us  to  hare  completely  &**> 
ceeded  in  proving  the  actual  depreciation  of  our  currency,  and  in 
trasing  k  to  its  true  cause.  They  have  both  also  the  satisfaction 
of  having  seen  their  mam  views  of  the  subject,  and  the  remedy 
which  tiiry  recommend,  sanctioned  by  a  Report,  drawn  up  wkh 
great  care  and  ability  by.  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Comments',' 
constating- of  some  of  the  best  informed  men  of  their  time;  and 
founded  upon  a  body  of  curious  evidence,  and  *  set  of  instructive 
documents,  which  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of 
private  individuate. 

The  great  iault  of  Mr  Rieardo's  performance,  is  the  partial 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  cause*  which  operate  !up*fci  the  course 
of  Exchange.  .  ,  j    . 

Independently  of  the  wearing  or  the  adulteration  of  the  coin, 
the  effects  of  which  are  readily  intelligible,  there  are,,  we  Con- 
ceive, two  causes,  perfectly  distinct  id  ehetr  origin,  though  near- 
ly similar  in  their  effects*  by  whieh  the  *#ehange  is  aflfected. 
The  first,  and  the  most  ordinary,  ie  the  varying  demaftd  for  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  produce  arising  from  the  varying  desires  and' ne- 
cessities of  the  nations  connected  with  each  other  by  commerce : 
The  aaeood  is  a  comparative  redundancy  or<deficieney  6f  curren- 
cy, lit  whatcferer  way  it  may  be  occasioned. 
.  If,  for.  instance*  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  sdbptfetir  of 
some  foreign  commodity  into  general  use,  or  the  suddeto  defici- 
ency of  some  commodity  of  home  growth,  wtrich  mu*t%e*tftp* 
plied  from  abroad,  the  imports  of  a  particular  country  $htarid  >i-- 
coed  its  exports,  the  exchange  might  be  turned- greatly ;agaffrrst 
it  $  and  k  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  of  its  prfyttientshi  bill*1 
lion,  although)  previous  to  the  extraordinary  import*  occasion* ' 
by.  these  sew  degases  or  new  wants,  both  its  buttkm  and  its  '*ar- 
rency  might  have  been  precisely  of  the  same  value  a*  those  of J  the 
country  into  which  they  were,  now  flowing. 

In  this  case,  it  ts  quite  clear,  that  the  expottatten  of  btffl?«S! 
was  the  effect  of  a  bolame  *f  treuk,  originating  m  Ptoses  iwWe1!P 
may  exist  without  any  relation  whatever  to  redundancy  ordeft&r 
enoy  of  currency.  :  » :  * ' 

In  other  casts*. a  redundancy  or  deficiency-  of  curtesy  irih* 

exciting 
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exciting  fweofthe  balance  of  trmie  ami  payments,  andtrf  die 
exportation  ,or  thenmporcation  of  bullion. 

An  efflux  or  influx  of  the  precious  metals,  for  instance,  erigi- 
noting  in  the  first  cause,  could  exist  but  a  very  short  tine,  before 
it  would  produce  a  comparative  deficiency  in  one  country,  and 
redundancy  in  the  .other  -,  and,  by  'the  convertibility  of  bullion 
into  coin*  and  coin  into  bullion,  a  proportional  change  in  the 
bullion  value  of  their  respective  currencies*  .   • 

But  the  country,  with  a  diminishing  quantity  of  bnrKott,  would 
evidently  soon  be  limited  in  its  powers  of  paying  with  the  preci- 
ous metals,  while,  at  the  same  time*  it  would  be  encouraged- to 
sell  by  the  low  bullion  prices  of  its  goods,  and  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  them,  occasioned  by  the  fall  in  its  bill*.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  country*  with  an  increasing  quantity  of  bullion,  would 
have  its  power  of  purchasing  with  the  precious  metal*  inefcetetd, 
and  its  encouragement  to  sell  diminished*  by  the  advanced  hot-1 
lion  prices  of  its  goods,  and  the  diminished  foreign. demand' fer 
them  occasioned  by  the  premium  upon  it*  bills*  This  state 'of 
things  could  not  fail  to  hate .  a  speedy  effect  in  changing  the  di- 
rection of  the  balance  of  payments)  and  in  restoring  that  equili- 
brium of  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  for  a*  time  disturb- 
ed by  the  naturally  unequal  wants  and  necessities  of  the  countries' 
which  trade  with  each  other* 

A  similar  effect  would  be  pnx'  iced  upon  the  imparts  -and  ex- 
ports, by  the  discovevy  of  a  new  mine,  or  the  increased  issues  *P 
paper,  as  long  as  such  issues  continued  to  throw  cpha  out  of  cir-* 
culation.  ,Iu  these  cas4s,  the  redundancy,  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency is  the  cause  of  an  unfavourable  or  favourable  bakmee  of 
trade,  an  unfavourable  or  favourable  course  of  the  real  exchanges, 
and  the  consequent  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  these  two  distract  - 
causes,. which. affect  the  course  of  exchange,  constantly  in  view  9 
because  they  sometimes  act  in  conjunction,  and  sometimes  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other*  and  the  results  produced  by  their  sum,  or  their 
difference,  cannot  of  course  be  accounted  for  by eitherthe  one  or  the 
other  taken  separately.  Mr  Ricardo,  however,  instead  of  directing 
his  attention  to  both  these  causes  confines  it  to  only  one  of  them. 
He  attributes  a  favourable  or  unfavourable  exchange  exchawely 
to  a  redundant  or  deficient  currency,  and  overlooks  the  varying 
desires  and  wants  of  different  societies,  as  an  original  cause  of  a 
temporary  excess  of  imports  above  exports,  or  exports  above 
imports.. 

10  point  out  more  explicitly  the  effects  of  these  partial  view* 
on  the  reasoning  of  Mr  Ricardo,  we  will  quote  hircrkictam  on  a 

passage 
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pswage  in  Mr  Thor nton's  work  on  Papn  credit,  tit-  which  the 
error  of  his  principles  appears  in  a  very  striking  light,  * 

<  Mr  Thornton  had  stated  in  substance,  that  a  very  unfavourable 
babnee  of  trade  might  be  occasioned  in  this  country  by  "M  bad' 
harvest ;  that  there  might  be  at  the  same  time  an  unwillingness 
ia  the  country  to  which  we  were  indebted,  to  receive  our  go6d# 
it  payment ;  and  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  bahfrtcW 
due  must  be  paid  in  part  by  bullion.  On  this  statement  Mr 
HieaiMo-  «Wetves/  that  •  Mr  Thornton  has  not  explained  to  us, 

*  'Wky  any  tinwiilmgness  shooed  eiist  in  the  foreign  country  to 

*  r#ferfe  our  goods' in  exchange  for  their  com  ;  and  it  would  be 

*  necessary  for  him  to  show,  that  if  such  an  unwillingness  were 

*  f»  txfct*  w*  should  agree  to  indulge  it  so  far,  as  to  part  with 

*  4H*r<o\t\.  14  <we  consent  to  £ive  coin  in  exchange  far  goods, 
'•itmtttt  beiffor*  choice,  not  necessity.    We  should  not  import 

*  more  'goods  than  we  export,  unless  we  had  a  redundancy  of 
4  cxfftvtney  o&teft  k  therefore  soles  us  to  make  a  part  of  our  ex- 
4  ports*  The  exportation  of  com  is  caused  by  its  cheapness  V 
4  snid  is  not- the  effect,  but  the  cause,  of  an  unfavourable  balance. 
4  We  should  not  export  it,  if  we  did  not  send  it  to  a  better  mar- 

-iwt ;  o*  if  we  htfd  any  commodity  which  we  cotild  export  more 
4  Trto&TabJy*  It  is  a  salutary  remedy*  for  *a  redundant  currency  5 
4  and  as  I  hare  endeavoured  to  prove  chat  redundancy  or  excess 
4  is-ooJiy  a  relative  term,  tt  folio*  s,' that  the  demand  for  it  abroad 

*  awe*  only  from  the  comparative  deficiency  of  the  currency  of 
4  the  importing  country  which  there  causes  its  superior  iraJue.  * 
Thi»  reasoning,  Mr  Ricardo  applies  equally  to  the  stronger  case 
of  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  a  foreign  power. 

&ovr*  we  would  ask,  what  necessary  connexion  there  is  be- 
tween the  wants  of  a  nation  for  unusual  importations  of  corn,  6c- 
casiooei  by  a  bad  harvest,  or  its  desire  to  transmit  a  targe  subsi- 
dy to  a  foreign  power  occasioned  by  a  treaty  to  that  effect, — arid 
the  question  of  redundant  or  deficient  currencies  ?  Surely,  such 
wants  or  desires  might  occur  in  one  of  two  countries,  where,  im- 
mediately previous  to  their  existence,  the  precious  metals  circu- 
laiort  w  nearly  as  possible  on  a  level.  And  the  unwillingness  of 
the  country  to  which  the  deb*  is  owing,  to  receive  rn  payment  a 
great  quantity  of  goods-,  beyond  what  it  is  in 'the  habir  of  giving 
coders. for,  and  consuming,  starters  much  less  in  need  of  explana- 
tion, than  that  a  bad  ten  vest,  or  the  necessity  of  paying  a  subsidy  ' 
in  one  country,  should  be  immediately  and  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  an  unusual  demand  for  muslins,  hardware,  and  colonial 
produce  ir*  some  other.  We  know  indeed,  that  such  a  demand 
will  to  a  certain,  degree  exist,  ow jng  to  the  fall  in  the  bills  upon 
the  debtor  country,  and  the  consequent  opportunity  of  purchas- 
ing 
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Wg  its  commodities  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  usual    But  if  tb*4efcft 
for  the  corn  or  the  subsidy  be  considerable,  and  require  prompt 
payment,  the  bills  on  the  debtor  country  will  (Ai  below  the  price 
qf  the  transport  of  the  precious  metals.     A  part  of  the  debt  wW> 
be  paid  in  .these  metals.;  and  a  part  by  rhe  increased  exports.  <rf< 
commodities*     But,  as  far  as  it  is.  paid  by  the  transmission  <o£ 
bullion,  this  transmission  does  not  merely  originate  in  redundancy 
<jf .^currency.     It  is  not  occasioned  by  Us  cheapness*    It  i*  nor, 
as  Mr  JVicairdo  endeavours  to  persuade  us,  the  cause  o£  the' 
unfavourable  balance,  instead .  of  the  effect.    It  is  not  me#eJy 
a  salutary  remedy  for  a  redundant  currency  :  But  it  is  owktjr  p*«-? 
ciscly  to  the  cause  mentioned  by  Mr  fbornton-^th*  unwilling- 
ness of  the  creditor  nation  to  receive  a  .great  additional  quan- 
tity  of  goods,  not   wanted  for  immediate  consumption,  with- 
out  being  bribed  to  it  by  excessive  cheapness;    and  its  will- 
ingness to  receive  bullion,— the  currency  of  the  commercial  worM' 
—.without  any  such  bribe*     It  is  unquestionably  tr*e*  Mr  stated' 
by  Mr  Ricardo,  that  no  nation  will  pay  a  debt  in  the  precious 
metals,  if  it  can  do  it  cheaper  by  commodities  j  but  rhe  price*  of 
commodities  are  liable  to  great  depressions  from  a  glut  in  the- 
market ;— whereas  the  precious  metals,  on  account  of  their  ha*-* 
ing  been  constituted,  by  the  universal  consent  of  society*  rite ; 
general  medium  of  exchange,  and  instrument  of  commence*  will  * 
pay  a  debt  of  the  largest  amount  at  its  nominal  estimation,  ae* 
cording  to  the  quantity. of  bullion  contained  in  the  respective  cur- 
rencies of  the  countries  in  question.    And*  whatever  v  a  natrons  be- 
tween the  quantity  of  currency  and  commodities,  may  be  stilted  • 
to  take  place  subsequent  to  the  commencement  o£  these  trsnsac-  - 
tions,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  doubted,  that  tbe  cause- of  them 
is  to,  be  found  in  the  wants  and  desires  of  one  of  the  tiro  ra- 
tions* and  not  in  any  original  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency in  either  of  them-  ' 

•  ~iThe  same  kind  of  error  which  we  have  here  noticed,  pervades 
other  parts  pf  Mr  Ricardo'*  pamphlet,  particularly  the  opening  of 
his  subject.  He  seems  to  think,  that  when  once  the  precious  mends 
haye  been  divided  among  the  different  countries  of  the  earth* 
according,  to  their  relative  wealth  and  commerce,  that  each  haw-  ' 
ing  an  equal  necessity  for  the  .quantity  actually  in  use,  no  temp- 
tation would  be  offered  for  their  importation  or  exportation,  fill 
either  a  new  mim^.or  a  new  bank  was  opened;  or  till  some 
marked  change  hid  taken  pUce  in  their  relative  prosperity. 

That  thq  discovery  of  a  iiqw  vuina,  or  the  opening  of  a  'new 
bank,  on  which  Mr  Ricardo  lays  his  principal  stress*  are  mett  < 
powerful  causes  of  the  efflux  and  influx  of  bullion,  we  are  most 
ready  to  afKwwdge  >  nut  they  certainly  are  not  the  sole  causes-  • 
The.  w*nU  of  different  nations  with  different  climates,  and  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  degrees  of  fertility,  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, be  supposed,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly  to  balance  each 
cfther.  They  are  only  forced  to  this  kind  of  level  by  the  abso- 
lute impossibility,  if  they  hare  no  mines,  of  continuing  to  pur- 
chase more  than  they  sell I;  and  the  rapid  effect  which  the  ex- 
portation of  even  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  the  precious  me- 
tals has  in  raising  the  currency  of  the  exporting,  and  lowering 
that  of  the  importing  country.  But,  while  this  level  is,  on  the 
whole,  maintained,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  varying  wants  of  • 
these  nations  frequently  subject  them  to  unfavourable  or  favour- 
able balances  of  payment,  beyond  what  can  be  easily  settled  by 
bills  :  and  that  to  settle  these,  and  to  carry  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption,  there  ever  has  been,  and 
always  will  be*  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  use  destined 
to  'perform  the  same  part  with  regard  to  the  different  nations 
connected  with  each  other  by  commerce,  which  the  currency  of 
a  particular  country  performs  with  regard  to  its  distant  pro- 
vinces* 

To  the  pamphlet  of  Mr  Ricardo  succeeded,  we  believe,  the 
able  and  original  observations  of  Mr  Blake,  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  course  of  exchange ;  and  the  public  is  cer- 
tainly indebted  to  him  for  a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  stock 
of  information  on  the  important  subject  which  now  occupies  so 
much  of  their  attention.  We  wish  that  we  had  room  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  many  of  the  clear  and  masterly  statements  con- 
tained in  this  publication ;  but  when  we  consider  the  quantity 
of  matter  stilt  before  us,  we  are  compelled  to  confine  ourselves 
chiefly  to  the  more  invidious  task  of  pointing  out  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  its  errors.  Mr  Blake  observes,  in  his  introduction,  that 
(  die  computed  exchange  varies  from  two  causes  totally  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  first,  arising  from  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  bills  in  the  market,  is  the  foundation  of  what  may  be 
called  the  real  exchange ;  which  depends  upon  the  payments 
which  a  country  has  to  make,  compared  with  those  it  has  to  re- 
ceive, and  has  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  The 
second,  arising  from  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
is  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the  nominal  exchange  \ 
which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  state  of  debt  and  credit 
of  the  country. '  He  then  proceeds,  in  three  distinct  sections, 
to  comment,  first,  upon  the  real  exchange ;  secondly,  upon  the 
nominal  exchange ;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  computed  exchange, 
or  the  combined  results  of  both,  as  they  appear  in  the  printed 
accounts. 

In  discussing  the  first  branch  of  his  subject,  he  has  entirely 
avoided  the  error  of  W  Ricardo,  and  has  traced  the  causes  of 

the 
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the  real  exchange  to  tbe  raying  desires  and  necessities  af  d&rf ~ 
cnt  nations,  which  naturally  make  them  sometimes  debtors,  and 
sometimes  creditors,  to  the  countries  with  which  they  deal,  al- 
though their  respectire  currencies  may  be  in  a  state  of  the  most 
perfect  equality  of  value.  The  great  fault  which  appears  m 
this  part  of  Mr  Blake's  work,  is,  that  though  he  has  explained 
certain  causes  of  the  real  exchange,  and  their  various  effects  on 
mercantile  transactions,  in  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory 
manner,  yet,  he  has  omitted  to  notice  one  of  the  principal  causes  % 
and,  so  fax,  has  left  his  section  on  the  real  exchange  incom- 
plete. 

In  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  the  nominal  exchange,  he 
assumes  as  a  postulatum,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  real 
exchange  remains  unaltered  ;  he,  at  the  same  time,  considers  an 
alteration  in  the  total  amount  of  the  currency  of  a  country, 
without  a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  commodities  to  he  cir- 
culated by  it,  as  the  main  cause  which,  in  the  present  times,  af- 
fects the  nominal  exchange ;  and  the  cause,  therefore,  to  which 
he  intends  to  direct  his  chief  attention*  He  is  thus  at  once  led 
into  the  grave  error  of  implying,  what  indeed  be  distinctly  main- 
tains afterwards,  that  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency of  a  country,  without  a  corresponding  alteration  in  its 
commodities,  has  no  tendency  to  affect  the  real  exchange)  and  to 
cause  an  exportation  or  importation  of  bullion* 

We  are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  Mr  Blake,  that  the  nominal 
exchange,  as  far  as  it  is  merely  nominal,  has  no  tendency  of  this  - 
kind  \  but,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  with  Mr  Ricardo*  that,-  as 
long  as  there  is  any  Quantity  of  coin  to  be  displaced,  and  con- 
verted into  bullion  by  increased  issues  of  paper,  so  long  will 
such  increased  issues  continue  to  raise  the  bullion,  as  well  as 
the  nominal  prices  of  commodities ;  that  if  the  bullion  prices  of  • 
commodities  be  raised,  what  Mr  Blake  calls  the  real  prices  cur-  • 
rent  will  be  raised;  and  the  raising  of  the  real  prices  current  eao- 
not  fail  to  discourage  the  sale  of  home  produce,  and  encourage 
the  purchase  of  foreign  produce,  occasion  a  discount  upon  homo 
bills,  and  a  premium  on  foreign  bills,  affect  unfavourably  the 
real  exchange,  and  terminate  in  the  exportation  of  bullion 

Connected  with  this  important  error,  of  supposing  that  the 
real  exchange  is  not  affected  by  a  redundancy  or  deficiency  of 
currency,  is  another,  which  supposes  that  the  bullion, trade  may 
be  carried  on  between  two  countries  while  their  real  exchanges 
are  at  par.  Now,  we  would  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is 
readily  conceivable  that  such  a  difference  should  exist  between 
tbe  real  prices  of  bullion  in  two  countries  connected  with  each 
other,  as  to  cover  the  expenses  of  transport,  and  offer  a  fair 

profit 
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profit  to  the  bullion  merchant,  without  affecting  the  real  prices 
of  commodities  in  such  countries.  By  the  real  prices  of  com- 
modities, in  the  present  discussion^  Mr  Blake  explains  himself 
to  mean  (p.  4«)  *  the  prices  at  which  those  commodities  would 
be  bought  and  sold,  if  no  depreciation  of  currency  existed, 
which,  from  the  convertibility  of  coin  into  bullion,  and  bullion 
into  coin,  can  be  no  other  than  what  we  should  call  the  bullion 
prices.  But  if  the  bullion  prices,  or  real  prices  current,  were 
lowered  in  one  of  two  countries,  so  as  more  than  to  cover  the 
expense  of  transport,  the  exports  would  undoubtedly  exceed  the 
imports,  and  the  exchange  could  no  longer  remain  at  par. 

Secondly  f  We  would  ask,  in  what  manner  the  bullion  merchant 
pays  for  the  bullion  which  he  imports  ?  It  can  only  be  by  the 
purchase  and  remittance  of  a  foreign  bill,  or  by  ordering  a  bill 
to  be  drawn  upon  him.  In  either  case,  funds  in  goods  must  have 
gone  out,  or  must  go  out,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  these 
bills ;  and  if  a  balance  of  goods  had  not  gone  out  before,  that  is, 
if  the  exchange  had  not  before  been  favourable,  the  additional 
quantity  which  must  go  out  to  pay  for  the  bullion  would  at  once 
make  ine  exports  exceed  the  imports,  and  prevent  the  exchange 
from  being  at  par.  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  very  terms  of 
the  proposition,  that  bullion  cannot  be  purchased  for  importation 
without  an  excess  of  exports,  and  a  consequent  favourable  ex- 
change.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
exports  and  imports  of  the  produce  of  two  countries  being  ex- 
actly balanced,  and  the  exchange  at  par,  the  fresh  competition  of 
a  bullion  merchant  for  a  bill  to  pay  for  the  bullion  which  he  wish- 
ed to  import,  would  rather  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  foreign  bills, 
and  render  the  exchange  unfavourable ;  but  this  only  shows  that 
such  a  competition  at  such  a  time  could  never  occur.  It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  suppose,  with  Mr  Blake,  that  the  bullion  deal* 
er  would  be  the  most  engaged  at  the  time  that  the  real  exchange 
was  at  its  least  deviation  from  par,  (p.  35.),  when,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  commodity  for  which  there  is  rarely  any  very  urgent 
and  sudden  demand,  by  waiting  till  the  exchange  was  decidedly 
favourable,  he  could  import  any  quantity  that  he  might  want,  with 
so  much  greater  profit.  Mr  Blake  seems  to  be  quite  unconscious 
of  the  grand  difference  between  bullion  and  other  commodities. 
The  bullion  prices  of  particular  commodities  may  easily  vary  in 
such  a  manner,  from  plenty  or  scarcity,  as  to  make  it  answer  to 
import  them  when  the  exchange  is  at  par,  or  even  decidedly  un- 
favourable. But  how  can  the  bullion  prices  of  bullion  experience 
si^ch  variations  ?  The  prices  of  that  commodity,  whiclv.is  the 
general  medium  of  exchange,  can  properly  be  said  to  vary  only 
in  reference  to  the  sum  of  all  other  commodities ;  but  a  variation 

in 
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m  fhje  sum  of  all  other  commodities  compared  with  bullion,  can- 

.  not  Uke  place  in  any  country  which  has  a  ready  communication 

fyjfth  others,  without  affecting  the  exchange.     To  us,"  therefore,' 

it  appears  quite  clear,  that  there  are  really  no  other  variations  in 

.  the. prices  at  which  bullion  can  be  bought  and  sold  for  import  of 

.  export,  than  those  whic^  appear  in  the  exchange. 

in  our  commerce  with  all  those  countries  which  are  nearly  con- 
,  nested  with  the  mines,  and  where,  in  consequence,  bullion .  is 
comparatively  cheap,  the  re*!"  exchange  has  been  almost  invariably 
in  our  favour ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
admits  of  no  exception,  that,  whenever  the  real  exchange  with 
any  country  is  either  at  par,  or  unfavourable,  it  is  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase bullion  in  the  home  markets  than  to  import  it  frohi  such 
^Country.  _'^V 

To  the  same  error  of.  Mr  Blake  is  to  be  ascribed  his  criticism 
upon  Lord  King  (p.  3&),  who  has  stated,  if  we  recollect,  in  stlb- 
stance*  that  the  bullion  6ent  to  India  has  a  tendency  to  render  cur 
exchanges  with  Europe  favourable.  Now,  if,  from  what  we  hive 
just  said,  it  appears  that  bullion  cannot  flow  into  a  country  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  a  favourable  real  exchange  \  and  if  thy 
unusual  Remand  for  bullion  in  a  particular  country  must  tend 
to  render  bullion  scarcer  and  dearer,  and,  by  loweni  g  the  real 
prices  of  commodities,  to  encourage  an  excess  of  exports  above 
imports,  and  to  render  the  real  exchange  favourable,  we  conceive 
that  Lord  King  must  he  right,  and  Mr  Blake's  correction  un- 
founded. 

We  are  feaiful  that  the  subject  of  exchanges  will  not  admit  of 
that  distinctness  and  simplicity  of  division  with  which  Mr  J3Take 
t as, treated  it;  because  it  is  unquestionable,  that  one  of  r fie' most 
powerful  causes  of  the  nominal  exchange — a  redundancy' oi  defi- 
ciency of  currency — invariably  influences  the  real  exchange,  as 
long  as  there  is. any  coin  that  can  be  converted  with  advantage  In- 
to bullion,  or  any  bullion  to  be  converted  into  coin.  All  that  an 
be  done,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is,  to  rank  among  the  causes  of  the 
real  exchange,  not  only  the  varying  desires  and  necessities  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  but  every  such  alteration  in  their  currencies  as 
tends. to  affect  the  bullion  prices  of  commodities.  The  Causes  of 
the  nominal  exchange  will  then  be  all  that  part  of  every  altera- 
tion in  the  currencies  of  different  countries,  which  does  not  af- 
fect the  bullion  prices  of  commodities ;'  and  the  computed  ex- 
change will  of  course  be  the  result  of  both.  Notwithstanding 
the  errors  in  Mr  Blake's  pamphlet  which  we  have  here  ventured  to 
jpoint'out,  and  which,  if  our  criticisms  be  just,  are  net  unim- 

Sortant,  we  still  think  it  a  very  valuable  publication,  and  earoest- 
/  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  particularly  the* 
arst  and  fast  sections.  ,  N 

Vol.  xvn.  no.  3*.  Z-  Mr 
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Mr  Husklssoa's  pamphlet  has  been  published  since  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  and  was  written,  as  he  intimates,  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  to  support  the  conclusions 
which  he  had  formed  upon  so  interesting  a  question,  against  the 
clamours  of  those  who  were  inimical  to  the  Report.  There  was 
not,  indeed,  much  that  remained  to  be  done  after  the  publication 
of  the  Report  itself,  and  the  body  of  evidence  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  But  what  Mr  Huskisson  has  done,  he  has  done, 
on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
his  authority,  as  a  practical  statesman  bred  in  the  school  of  Mr 
Pitt,  will  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  j  both  by  giving  a  wider  circulation  to  the.  discus- 
sion, and  by  cajoling,  in  some  degree,  the  fears  of  those  who 
strangely  imagine,  that  the  present  deranged  system  of  our  cur- 
rency it  necessary  to  the  collection  of  our  revenue*  We  are  dis- 
posed, therefore,  to  give  Mr  Huskisson  very  great  credit,  both 
for  the  liberal  and  manly  spirit  which  prompted  him  to  undertake 
the  task,  and  which  pervades  the  whole  performance,  and  for  the 
general  ability  with  which  it  is  executed ;  though  wc  think 
it  necessary  to  begin  with  some  corrections,  which  appear  to 
U3  to  be  material,  of  his  elementary  doctrine. 

As  a  very  proper  and  fuflkient  reafon  for  fome  explanations 
relating  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  money,  with  which  Mr 
HuflcuTon  opens  his  pamphler,  he  intimates,  that  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  ground  (hould  be  properly  cleared  for  adifcuffion 
of  this  kind ;  and  that  thofe  who  engage  in  ir,  (hould  be  agreed 
in  their  firft  principles.  The  fame  reafon  makes  it  neceffary  for 
us  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  thefe  explanations. 

Mr  Huflriffon,  in  dating  that  it  is  of  the  very  elfence  of  money 
to  poflefs  intrinfic  value,  on  account  of  its  being  the  common  and 
universal  equivalent,  obferves,  that  *  the  quality,  of  being  a  common 
measure^  does  not  neceffarily  imply  fuch  value,  any  more  than  the 
pofleflion  of  a  foot-rule  implies  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever 
jt  enables  us  to  meafure. '  In  this  obfervation,  we  neither  fee 
how  the  illuftration  applies,  nor  arc  we  difpofed  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  pofition  which  it  is  intended  to  edablifh.  To  us 
it  appears  absolutely  neceffary,  that  the  commodity  which  meafu^vs 
exchangeable  value,  muft  itfelf  poffefs  value  in  exchange ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  foot-rule,  which  meafures  length,  mull  itfelf 
poflefs  length.  A  pound  of  gold  might  be  faid  to  meafure  the 
nominal  value,  or  value  in  gold,  of  all  the  commodities  in  the 
country,  by  dating  how  many  pounds  they  would  exchange  for  at 
their  market  prices  : — but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  poffeffor  of  a 
pound  of  gold,  although  it  has  intrinfic  value,  (hould  be  able  to 
acquire  all  the  articled  of  value  with  which  it  might  be  fucceflive- 
ly  compared. 

One 
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One  of  the  mofHmportant  functions  of  the  precious  metils,  is 
that  of  a£Hng  as  a  meafure  of  value  in  exchanges  ;  and  if  paper, 
or  any  other  article  po  fie  fling  little  or  no  intrinfic  v«luc,  appears 
fometimes  to  ufurp  this  important  fun&ion,  it  is  foleiy  and  ex- 
clufively  on  account  of  its  con  it  ant  reference  to  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  precious  metals.  Nor  do  we  conceive  it  possible  >  that  a 
paper  currency  could  be  edablithed,  and  perform  tfte  part  of  mea- 
suring the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  without  imminent 
rifle  of  the  mod  tremendous  convul lions  of  property!  if  there  were 
not  feme  article  of  intrinfic  value  in  exchange,  with  which  it  was 
conftantly  compared ;  and  which,  therefore,  and  not  the  paper, 
would  be  the  real  meafure  of  value. 

We  have  no  great  obje&ion  to  the  term,  universal  equivalent^ 
which  Mr  Hufkiflon  con  Ciders  as  the  quality  which  molt  pre- 
eminently didinguifhes  the  precious  metals  from  all  other  com- 
modities ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  advantageoufly  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  term  medium  of  exchanget  or  vtstrument  of  commerce  / 
becaufe  it  is  precifely  on  account  of  their  being  adopted  by  the 
common  confent  of  fociety  as  the  general  medium  of  exchange, 
that  they  are  received  as  a  univerfal  equivalent.  Were  it  not  for 
this  content,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  they  would  only  be  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  for  other  commodities,  of  equal  exchangeable  value, 
by  thofe  who  wilhed  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  plate, 

Mr  HufkilTon  further  dates,  that  paper  currency  (  is  fo  much 
circulating  credit,'  that  *  whoever  buys,  gives — whoever  fells* 
receives — fuch  a  quantity  of  pure  gold,  as  is  equivalent  to  the  ar- 
ticle bought  or  fold  :— or,  if  he  gives  or  receives  paper  inftead  of 
money,  he  gives  or  receives  that  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  fti* 

pulates  the  payment  of  a  given  quantity  of  gold  or  filver that 

money  alone  is  the  univerfal  equivalent ;  paper  currency  the  re- 
prefentative  of  that  money. '  This  account  appears  to  us  exaftly 
to  fuit  the  date  of  circulation  which  is  represented  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Holland  before  the  revolution,  arifing  from  a  Bank  of 
Depofit  i  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  fyftcm  of  banking,  and  of 
paper  currency,  which  has  been  adopted  in  this  and  mod  other 
countries.  In  Holland,  it  was  really  true,  that  every  Bank  credit 
reprefented  a  certain  weight  of  coins,  or  of  bullion  of  a  known 
finenefc ;  that  no  part  of  thefe  coins  or  bullion  was  exported  in 
confequence  of  the  fubditution  of  Bank  money  for  bullion  \  and 
.that,  if  all  the  creditors  of  the  Bank  required  at  once  what  thofe 
credits  reprefented,  the  whole  of  the  bullion  and  coins  that  had 
been  depo(Ue<i  would  be  forthcoming  at  a  moment's  notice.  But 
every  perfon  who  is  acquainted  with  the  fydem  of  banking  in  this 
country,  knows  per  fed  I  y  well,  that  fuch  a  realization  could  never 
have  taken  place  here  ;  lie  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the  peculiar 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  this  fvftemj  depend  chiefly  upon 
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the  fubftitution  of  a  v?ry  cheap  inftrument  for  t  very  dear  one  ; 
and  tlm,  confequently,  when  this  fubftitution  has  once  taken  places- 
there  feldom  has  h*en,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
coin  in  the  country  to  realize  in  the  precious  metals  the  whole  of 
its  paper  currency.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  healthy  ftate  of  our 
circulation,  Bank  notes  are,  and  always  fhould  be,  exchangeable 
for  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder ;  but  it  is  found  by  expe« 
riencr,  that,  in  all  ordinary  times,  the  option  of  the  holder  is  fa- 
tisfied  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  coin,  compared  with  the 
whole  currency.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  a  bank-note  is 
not  confidered  as  valuable,  only  becaufe  it  enables  him  to  obtain  a 
given  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.     The  holder  is  in  general 

:  fatisfied,  if  he  feels  quite  fure  of  always  obtaining  for  his  note 
a  quantity  of  commodities  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  fpecified  in  it.  This  is,  in  fa&,  what,  ninety* 
nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  he  really  wants ;  and  what  alone, 
in  reference  to  the  whole  body  of  notes  in  circulation,  the  country 
poffefles  the  means  of  eflfc&ing. 

The  reason  why  his  wants  are,  for  the  most  part,  directed 
to  the  value,  rather  than  the  substance,  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, depends  upon  a  quality  which  peculiarly  distinguishes 
that  commodity,  whatever  it  is,  which  has  once  been  consti- 
tuted by  the  common  consent  of  society  the  general  medium 
of  exchange.     This  is,  that  every  person  is  a  dealer  in  it ;  and 

/  that  men  want  it  most  frequently,  not  for  its  intrinsic  uses,  but 
in  order  to  obtain  other  commodities  for  it  \  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  dealer  in  corn,  as  far  as  he  is  only  a  dealer,  wants  it,  not 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  use  in  supporting  human  creatures, 
but  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  com- 
forts of  life  in  exchange  for  it.  And  if  such  a  person  dealt 
in  pieces  of  paper  marked  with  bushels  and  quarters  of  com,  pro- 
vided that,  by  any  process,  they  could  be  kept  always  on  a  level^ 
with  the  varying  market  prices  of  real  com,  he  would  carry  on 
his  trade  with  exactly  the  same  advantage  to  himself  as  he  does 
at  present.  But  it  is  quite  clear,  that,  with  regard  to  corn,  no 
possible  process  could  preserve  the  level  of  value  here  supposed  ; 
and  precisely,  because  very  few,  comparatively,  are  dealers  in 
corn,  and  the  great  majority  of  mankind  want  it  to  eat,  not  to 
sell ;  whereas  rhe  very  simple  process  of  making  every  bank 
which  issues  notes,  perform  its  promise  of  paying  them  in  specie, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  under  the  penalty  of  complete  loss  of 
credit  in  case  of  failure,  is  known  to  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  level 
of  value  between  bank  notes  and  the  precious  metals }  and  pre* 
cisely  because,  with  regard  to  the  precious  metals,  in  their  cha- 
racter of  a  circulating  medium,  every  man  is  a  dealer,  and  wants 
them  to  sell — not  to  use. 

This 
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This  it  a  Tie*  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  although  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  the  only  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  the  great  quantity  of  paper  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  precious  metals,  in  the  common  systems  of 
banking.  In  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
chiefly  dealers  in  the  medium  of  exchange,  not  consumers  of  it, 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  those  systems  of  paper  currency,  the 
great  advantage  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  cheap 
tor  a  dear  instrument  of  commerce. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  this  circumstance  does  not,  in  any  degree, 
tend  to  impeach  the  necessity  of  the  obligation  upon  all  bankers  to 
pay  their  notes  in  specie,  whenever  they  are  called  upon  ;  as  in 
no  other  way  would  it  be  possible  so  to  regulate  the  quantity  of 
bank  notes,  as  uniformly  and  certainly  to  maintain  them  of  the 
same  value  as  coin.  It  is  merely  a  somewhat  different,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  a  more  correct  view  of  what  actually  takes  place  in 
those  countries  where  banking  establishments  prevail,  than  that 
which  considers  the  usual  kinds  of  paper-currency  in  the  light 
of  the  bank  money  of  Amsterdam,  as  representing  so  much  coin 
or  bullion  at  all  times  forthcoming,  and  which  affirms,  that  who* 
ever  buys,  gives,  whoever  sells,  receives,  such  a  quantity  of  pure 
gold  or  silver  as  is  equivalent  to  the  article  bought  or  sold  ;  when 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  fact  is  not,  and  cannot  be  so, 
according  to  the  principle  of  substitution.  The  precious  metals, 
therefore,  in  our  opinion,  perform  a  more  important  part  in  so- 
ciety, and  are  more  frequently  called  into  action,  as  a  measure  of 
exchangeable  value,  than  as  a  universal  equivalent. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  little  elementary  inaccuracy  which 
has  given  rise  to  these  observations,  we  must  again  repeat,  that 
Mr  Hu  skis  son's  doctrines  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the  whole  quire 
sound  and  satisfactory.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  or  more  convinc- 
ing, than  the  statements  in  proof  of  the  actual  depreciation  of 
our  currency,  from  p.  12.  to  p.  17,  to  which  we  particularly  re- 
fer our  readers.  If  a  pound  of  gold,  which  being  coined,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  country,  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a 
half,  must,  in  an  undegraded  state  of  the  currency,  be  equal  in 
value  to  46/.  a 4s.  6d.,  cannot  now  be  purchased  for  less  than 
56/  of  our  actual  currency  : — if  a  light  guinea,  which,  by  being 
legally  convertible  into  bullion,  represents  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  surrounding  countries,  be  worth  above  24s.  in  our  cur- 
rency, while  the  few  heavy  guineas  which  are  current,  being 
forced  to  partake  of  the  degradation  of  the  general  currency,  ar© 
worth  only  2 1 8. : — if  the  only  reason  why  a  solitary  guinea  here  and 
there  remains  in  our  circulation,  and  purchases  only  the  same  quan- 
tity if  goods  as  a  one  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  is,  that  the  law 
trill  punish,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  every  man  who  dares  to  sell 
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h»s  commodity  fcr  what  it  is  really  worth : — if,  by  the  act  of 
1774,  gold,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the  practical  measure 
of  value  in  this  country,  was  made  the  only  legal  tender  for  pay- 
ments above  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  no  repeal  or  alteration  in  tins 
act  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  bill  in  1797  : — if 
our  foreign  exchanges  have  been,  for  a  considerable  period,  per- 
manently against  us,  to  the  amount  of  between  1 5  and  20  per  cent, 
which,  when  the  highest  expense  of  transmitting  gold  was  about 
7  per  cent,  could  not  possibly  have  happened  if  gold  could  have 
b^en  had  in  exchange  for  notes  at  the  Bank,  and  our  currency 
had  been  of  the  same  value  as  the  currencies  of  surrounding 
countries  :— if  what  alone  can  be  meant  by  the  term  *  depreciated 
currency,  *  is  a  depreciation  below  the  value  of  that  metal  which 
lias  long  formed  the  effective  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  or  below 
the  currencies  of  the  different  nations  of  the  commercial  world, 
which,  being  always  estimated  in  one  or  other  of  the  precious 
metals,  can  admit  only  of  the  slight  variations  that  affect  the 

relative  values  of  gold  and  silver : If,  we  say,  these  things 

are  so,  whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  redundant  currency,  or  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
turning to  payments  in  specie,  the  fact  of  such  redundancy,  and 
the  propriety  of  applying  the  term  *  depreciated '  to  the  present 
state  of  our  currency,  appears  to  U6  to  be  placed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt 

In  answer  to  the  decisive  argument  suggested  by  the  high  price 
of  gold  when  compared  with  our  currency,  it  has  been  confidently 
asserted,  that  this  high  price  is  not  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of 
that  currency,  but  by  the  unusual  demand  for  gold  abroad.  These 
assertions,  Mr  Huskisson  considers  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  denies  their  having  any  foundation  either  in  fact 
or  probability.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware, 
that,  even  if  they  were  admitted,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  existence  of  the  depreciation,  though  they  have  with  its  came. 
And  this  is  a  point  of  view  which  ought  to  be  by  no  means  o- 
mined  in  our  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  precious  metals  are  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world ; 
and  whatever  variations  may  take  place  in  their  value,  either  from 
a  greater  or  less  supply  of  them  from  the  mines,  or  a  greater  or 
less  use  of  them  in  commerce,  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  nations  which 
have  a  mutual  intercourse  with  each  other,  must  partake  of  them. 
If  any  have  currencies,  consisting  partly  of  corn  and  partly  of 
paper,  convertible,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  into  coin,  it  is  e- 
qually  clear,  that  this  paper  must  partake  in  all  the  changes  that 
affect  the  coin.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  the  case  of  a  more  ab- 
undant supply  from  the  mines.— An  influx  of  the  precious  me- 
tals 
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tals  would  evidently  tike  place,  which,  for  a  short  time,  would 
sink  the  market  price  of  bullion  below  the  mint  price ;  but  more 
bullion  would  be  immediately  converted  into  coin,  and  each  bank 
would  find  that  it  might  iflite  more  of  its  notes  without  rifle.  The 
confequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  currency,  retaining 
probably  the  fame  proportions  of  paper  and  coin,  would  be  en- 
larged ;  the  market  price  of  bullion  would  quickly  be  raifed  to  the 
mint  price  *  the  exchanges  which  had  been  very  favourable,  would 
return  to  their  ufual  ftate ;  and  no  other  effeft  would  be  experi- 
enced, than  a  general  rife  of  prices  throughout  the  commercial 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cafe  of  a  diminiihed  fupply  from  the 
mines,  or  a  greater  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  in  fome  of  the 
principal  dates  of  Europe,  an  immediate  demand  would  be  felt  in  the 
reft  for  bullion  to  be  exported  ;  the  market  price  of  bullion  would 
be  raifed  for  a  time  above  die  mint  price  \  the  notes  of  the  differ*, 
cut  banks  would  return  upon  them,  to  be  exchanged  for  coin, 
which  would  be  fent  abroad.  The  confequence  would  be,  that 
the  whole  currency,  confiding  (till  of  the  fame  proportion  of  pa- 
per to  coin,  would  be  dimuritiied  in  quantity,  and  raifed  in  value ; 
the  market  price  of  bullion  would  foon  fink  to  the  mint  price  ; 
the  exchanges,  which  had  been  unufually  unfavourable,  would  be 
reftored  to  their  accuftomed  ftate  \  and  no  other  effc&  would  be 
felt,  than  a  general  fall  of  prices  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Now,  if,  in  the  cafe  laft  fuppofed,  the  paper  of  one  of  thefe 
countries  were  not  convertible  into  coin,  and  very  little  fpecie  re- 
mained in  circulation,  it  is  quite  clear,  that  the  currency  would 
rx>t  have  the  means  of  affimilating  itfeif  to  the  currencies  of  the 
nations  with  which  it  was  connected.  The  market  price  of  bul- 
lion would  rife  very  greatly  above  its  mint  price  5  all  the  goM 
which  could  be  readily  colle&ed  would  be  exported.  But  as  this 
would  be  inconftderable,  and  as  the  great  mai's  of  paper  would  re- 
main undiminished,  or  perhaps  be  flightly  increased,  to  fupply 
the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  gold  exported,  the  great  exctfs  of 
the  market  price  of  bullion  above  the  mint  price,  and  the  very 
unfavourable  exchanges,  would  become  permanent,  (fubjett  how- 
ever, (till,  to  variations  occafioncd  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
payments)  •,  and  the  currency  of  fuch  a  country  would  be  to  all 
.  intents  and  purpofes  depreciated,  when  compared  with  gold  and 
filver  and  the  currencies  of  other  countries ,  juft  as  it  would  be 
from  an  original  txcefs  of  paper  iflues ;  although,  on  the  whole, 
taking  paper  and  guineas  together,  the  amount  of  the  currency 
might  not  be  increafed  by  a  tingle  pound. 

It  is  material  to  observe,  that,  under  all  possible  variations  in 
the  raiuc  0/  the  precious  metals,  whether  they  aiv  increased  ia 

Z  4  quantity 
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quantity  tenfold,  or  diminished  to  one  tenth,  the  defect  or  ex* 
cess  of  the  market  price  of  the  precious  metals,  compared  with 
the  mint  price,  always  ceases  as  soon  as  the  level  is  effected ;  and 
nothing  but  a  depretiated  currency  can  render  gold  in  bullion  per- 
manently of  greater  value  than  gold  in  coin. 

Whether  any  rise  has  really  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
has  contributed,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  present  state  of  our 
currency,  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  it  quite  so  improbable  as  Mr  Huskisson  does  ; 
as  we  conceive,  that  the  great  shock  which  mercantile  credit  has 
suffered,  by  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse, may  have  operated  something  like  a  return  to  a  less 
advanced  period  of  civilization,  and  occasioned  the  necessity  of 
employing  a  greater  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  exchanges  to  be  transacted.  We  think, 
also,  that  in  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  there  are 
some  symptons  of  a  rise  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
noticed  in  the  Report.  As,  however,  the  effect  derived  from 
this  cause,  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  the  degree  of  actual  depreciation,  an  attempt  to  as- 
certain its  proportion  to  the  whole  would  certainly  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  could  not  be  very  important.  But  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
extremely  important  to  know,  that  the  Bank  directors  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  urge  the  argument  of  a  gTeat  de- 
mand for  gold  on  the  Continent,  to  justify  the  comparative  de- 
preciation of  their  notes.  Whatever  may  be  the  variations  in 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  their  business  is  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  their  notes,  so  as  always  to  maintain  them  of  the  same 
value.  To  this  course  they  would  be  forced,  by  considerations 
of  personal  interest,  if  the  restriction  bill  had  not  passed ;  and, 
after  its  enactment,  to  this  course  they  ought  to  be  impelled,  by  a 
sense  of  their  duty  to  the  public,  and  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
high  responsibility  that  must  attach  to  a  set  of  men,  to  whose 
discretion,  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,  the  entire  regu- 
lation of  the  national  currency  is  entrusted- 

We  had  intended  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  many  parts  of  Mr 
IiufkifThn's  pamphlet  in  which  we  think  he  has  been  very  fuccefsful", 
and  a  few,  in  which  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  befides  his  doctrine 
of  equivalents  in  trade.  #     But  our  limits  oblige  us  to  haften  to  Mr 

Bosanquer, 

*  We  trust  that  we  shall  not  be  suspected,  because  we  disapprove 

of  die  doctrine  of  equivalents,  of  adopting  the  old  mercantile  no- 

:.j;:,  that  the  profits  cf  foreign  trade  are  dciived  from  a  balance 

*  paid 
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Bo&nquet,  wbofe  various  alleged  fa&s  and  defultory  okferv ations*T 
we  confefs,  excited  in  us,  at  firft,  a  confiderable  degree  of  alarm  | 
—not,  however,  on  account  of  their  formidable  nature — for, 
though  he  very  corre&ly  defcribes  himfelf  as  •  a  partizan,'  we 
cpannot  help  thinking  that  he  is  a  little  incorrect  in  adding  that  he 
is  *  a  fuccefsful'  one  j  but  on  account  of  their  mere  number,  and 
the  confequent  time  and  fpace  which  the  (horteft  remarks  upon 
them  would  take  up.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fecond  edition 
of  his  pamphlet  fell  into  our  hands ;  and,  in  reading  his  fupple- 
mentary  obfervations,  we  fouod  ourfelves  relieved  from  the  talk 
we  had  undertaken,  by  the  concessions  of  Mr  Bofanquet  himfelf. 

We  had  conceived,  that  the  great  objeft  of  the  various  fa&s  and 
obfervations  which  he  had  brought  forward,  was  to  (how,  that 
the  prefent  phenomena  relating  to  the  market  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion, and  the  courfe  of  our  foreign  exchanges,  were  of  the  Came 
temporary  nature  as  thofe  of  a  fimibr  kind  which  had  often  oc-  < 
curred  before, — though,  from  an  unufual  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, they  had  been  aggravated,  both  in  degree  and  duration  * 
and  that  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee  was  not  juftified 
in  representing  them  as  indications  of  a  permanent  depreciation  of 
our  currency  below  the  legal  tender  of  the  realm,  and  the  curren- 
cies of  furrounding  countries*  What  then  was  our  furprife  to  find 
him,  on  fecond  thoughts,  giving  up  completely  the  question  qf  de- 
preciation, in  reference  to  our  legal  tender,— acknowledging  fair- 
ly that  the  gold  contained  in  a  guinea  is  now  of  more  value  than 
$*th  parts  of  a  two  pound  note,  and,  without  any  allufion  to  it 
as  a  temporary  occurrence,  propofing  an  entirely  new  ftandard  of 
yalue,  from  a  comparison  with  which  it  appears  that  our  cur* 
rency  is  not  depreciated  I 

What  this  itandard  is,  we  are  quite  fure  that  our  readers 
would  never  guefs ;  and  we  cannot  but  confidcr  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  carious  in  fiances  of  fclf-deception  that  we  have  ever 
met  with,  and  a  mod  unlucky  fpecimen  of  the  reafoning  of 
pra&ical  men,  that  the  interest  of  33/.  6s.  %<L  in  the.  3  per 
cent,  stocks,  (heuld  be  gravely  propofed  as  the  itandard  meafure 
of  the  value  of  our  currency  \    that  is,  that  a  one  pound  note 

paid  in  the  precious  metals ;  which  Mr  Huskisson  very  oddly  seems 
jto  think  is  the  alternative*  Our  opinion  is.  that,  in  ail  commercial 
transactions,  both  parties  gain  what,  in  the  estimation  of  each,  is 
decidedly  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  it  has  given  ;  and  that 
it  is  out  of  this  excess,  that  the  gains  of  the  merchants  concerned 
are  taken,  who,  it  appears  to  \is  would  be  very  badly  off,  and 
would  be  little  disposed  to  continue  their  business*  if  what  they  im- 
ported were  not  worth  more  to  the  purchasers  of  it,  and  would  con- 
sequently sell  for  more;  than  what  bad  been  exported. 
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of  the  Bank  of  EnglatuL,  which  h  the  intereft  of  this  fum,  mud 
the  kind  of  currency  in  which  it  is  paid,  (hould  be  the  criterion 
fcy  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  depreciation  of— a  one  pound  note 
of  the  Bonk  of  England ! 

It  may  be  true,  as  fuggefted  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  that, 
ever  fince  1797,  Bank  of  England  notes  have  been  the  pra£Hcal 
medium  of  exchange,  and  the  mcafure  of  relative  value  in  ah*  our 
files  and  purchafes  at  home.  Bur  the  public  has  always  flattered 
irfeftf,  that  during  the  temporary  fufpenfion  of  payments  in  fpecie, 
•he  qttantky  and  value  of  thefe  notes  would  b?  regulated  by  a  con- 
ftant  comparifon  with  the  legal  tender  of  the  realm.  Let  the 
reader  for  a  moment  confider,  in  what  a  dreadfully  critical  Hate 
molt  the  property  and  contracts  of  a  country  be  placed,  which 
Hs  a  paper  currency  not  referrible  to  any  commodity  of  intrinsic 
Gortk  for  the  correction  of  its  quantity,  and  the  maintenance  of 
hs  value,  and  which  might  cotifequendy  fink,  in  the  courfe  of 
arfew  months,  50  or  ioo  per  cent,  below  the  vahie  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  and  deprive  individuals  of  half  their  fortunes,  and 
yet  appear  to  be  unchangeable.  The  moment  we  quit  the  precious 
metals  as  the  conftaat  ftandard  of  reference,  there  is  no  fancy  fo 
wild,  terpecTmg  a  paper  circulation,  which  may  not  be  indulged, 
and  no  limit  to  the  degree  of  depreciation  which  may  not  in  time 
be  expt&ed.  Yet,  of  this  standard,  to  our  utter  (urprife  and 
grief,  the  Bank  Directors,  and  their  friends,  have  openlv  avowed 
their  negtec*  before  a  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
What  they  mean  to  fubftiture,  we  are  not  informed  ;  nor  do  we 
know  whether  or  not  Mr  Bofanquet  is  fanclioned  by  their  autho- 
rity in  the  new  ftandard  which  he  has  brought  forward.  But  it 
is  unqueftionable,  that,  except  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  a  few 
individuals,  on  which  the  great  mafs  of  the  property  of  a  country 
ought  never  to  be  made  to  depend,  even  the  aflignats  of  France 
tefted  upon  a  better  foundation  than  that  on  which  it  h  now  pro* 
pofed  to  place  the  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain.  In  f*Gt9 
what  fecurity  have  we,  except  in  this  integrity,  that  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors may  not  agree  to  create  and  divide  24  millions  in  notes  among 
them  for  their  private  fortunes  ?  Or,  to  put  a  lefs  ftroog,  and  not 
fo  improbable  a  cafe ;  What  fecurity  have  we  that  the  Bank,  when 
releafed  from  all  t>bhgation  to  keep  their  notes  of  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals,  may  not  alter  their  mode  of  conducting  bufinefs, 
and  lend  money  for  longer  terms  than  they  do  at  prefent,  and  on 
any  fair  perfonai  fecurity  ?  Mr  Bofanquet,  in  the  courfe  of  his 
work,  has  given  us  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  demand  for  difcount6  at  jhe  Bank  naturally  limits  itfelf; 
for  which  we  are  really  much  obliged  to  him,  though  we  do  not 
think  that  it  proves  fu&ciently  what  he  intends  j  and,  in  one  re- 

fpefl, 
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4pe&,  it  is  rather  Unfortunate  for  his  general  argument,  as  be  ap- 
pears to  have  been  led  by  it,  unintentionally,  to  let  out  fome  of 
the  fecrets  of  his  •  prifon  houfe, '  by  talking  of  a  recurrence  of 
demand  for  notes  by  theirs*  class  of  discounters  5  which  he  ex- 
plains to  be-  *  thofe  which  the  Directors  diftinguifli  as  folid  paper 
for  real  tranfadions ;  *  from  which  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that 
there  are  other  claties  well  known,  and  not  always  rejected  at  the 
Bank,  which  arc  probably  diftinguifhed  as  accommodation  paper* 
But  whatever  faith  Mr  Bofanquet  may  attach  to  his  natural  limit, 
we  are  quite  fure,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  man  of  bufinefs,  will 
venture  to  deny,  that  there  are  tboufands  and  thoufands  of  traders 
in  the  kingdom,  who  would  eagerly  fei2e  the  opportunity  of  bor- 
K>wing  capital  on  their  perfonal  fecurity  at  5  per  cent,  j  and  that 
the  immenfe  profits  of  the  Bank,  in  lending  fuch  fums,  would  be- 
yond all  comparifon  counterbalance  the  rifle  :  Yet,  while  -the 
country  was  thus  absolutely  inundated  with  paper,  a  one  pound 
note  would  be  ftill  worth  the  mtereft  of  33I-  6s.  8d»  3  per  cents. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Mr  Bofanquet  would  have  retorted  to 
fo  very  ftrange  a  folotion  of  his  difficulties,  if  he  had  felt  any  real 
confidence  in  his  practical  observations  againft  the  dodrmes  of  the 
Report*  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  neceflary  to  combat  argu- 
ments which  the  author  hhnfelf  gives  up.  But,  to  thofe  who  have 
only  read  the  firft  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  or  have  a  greater  faith 
in  the  corre&ntfs  and  efficacy  of  his  fads  than  he  has  himfetf, 
we  would  recommend  the  careful  perufal  of  the  able  reply  of  Mr 
Ricardo,  accompanied  by  the  remarks  of  Mr  Blake,  on  the  real, 
nominal,  and  computed  exchange,  and  corrected  by  the  few  ob- 
servations which  we  have  ventured  to  fugged  in  a  former  part  of 
this  article.  With  thefe  helps,  we  are  perfuaded,  that  an  impar- 
tial acid  attentive  inquirer  after  truth  will  fee,  that  the  fads  of  Mr 
Bofanquet,  as  far  as  they  are  ftated  correctly,  may  be  eafily  ex- 
plained, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  main  doctrines  of  the 
Report.  * 

•  We  do  not,  however,  think,  that  thefe  facls  are  at  all  fatisfae- 
tartly  explicable  upon  the  principles  of  Mr  Ricardo  alone,  who, 
in  his  Reply,  ftill  perfeveres  in  the  confined  view  which  he  had 
before  taken  of  the  caufea  that  operate  upon  exchange,  and  in 
eonfidering  redundancy  or  deficiency  of  currency  as  the  main- 
fpring  of  all  commercial  movements.  According  to  this  view  of 
the  fubjeft,  it  is  certainly  not  cafy  to  explain  an  improving  ex- 
change under  an  obvioufiy  increafing  iffoe  of  notes  %  an  event  that 
sot  unfrequently  happens,  and  was  much  infilled  upon  by  the  De- 
puty-governor of  the  Bank,  as  a  proof  that  our  foreign  exchanges 
had  no  connexion  wkh  the  ftate  of  our  currency.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  cafy  of  explanation,  if  we  take  into  our  considera- 
tion 
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tion  the  effe&s  produced  upon  the  real  exchange  by  the  payments 
neceflary  to  be  made,  for  the  fupply  of  part  or  prefent  wants ;  which, 
cfie&s,  in  fuch  inftanres,  will  always  be  found  operating  in  a  di- 
rection cxa&ly  oppofite  to  the  efF«*&s  of  redundancy  of  currency. 
If  the  Bank  were  paying  in  fpecic,  the  prtcife  period  when  it 
could  krep  the  grtattft  quantity  of  its  notes  in  circulation!  would 
be  that  in  which  the  ftate  of  mercantile  tranfa&ions  was  occafioning 
a  current  of  payments  in  bullion  into  the  country.  The  increafed 
iflue  of  notes,  under  fuch  ctrcumftances,  would  for  a  time  be  im- 
perceptible ;  though  its  tendency  would  undoubtedly  be  to  raife 
prices  at  home,  and  thus  to  (horten  the  duration  of  the  favourable 
exchange ;  and,  when  it  turned,  to  increafe  the  ttrength  of  the  cur- 
rent in  the  oppofite  dire&ion.  The  real  ftate  of  the  cafe  feems 
to  be,  that  though  the  crff^&s  of  a  redundancy  of  currency  upon 
the  exchange  are  fure,  they  are  flow,  compared  with  the  effeds  of 
thofe  mercantile  tranfafhons  not  connefted  with  the  queftion  of 
currency  ;  and,  while  the  former  of  thefe  caufes  is  proceeding  ia 
ht  operations  with  a  fteady  and  generally  uniform  pace,  the  more 
rapid  movements  of  the  latter  are  oppofing,  aggravating  or  modi- 
fying thefe  operations  in  various  ways,  and  producing  all  thofe  com- 
plex, and  feemingly  inconfiftent  appearances,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  computed  exchange. 

We  agree,  therefore,  entirely  in  opinion  with  the  Report  of 
the  Bullion  Committee,  that  the  great  and  sudden  depression  of 
the  exchange  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1809,  is  to  be  traced 
principally  to  mercantile  causes.  A  depreciation  of  the  currency 
to  a  certain  degree,  had  existed  for  many  years  before ;  because, 
of  all  the  symptoms  of  such  depreciation,  there  is  none  so  com- 
pletely unequivocal  as  an  excess  of  the  market  price  above  the 
mint  price  of  that  metal  which  is  the  standard  measure  of  the 
country,  accompanied  by  a  favourable  state  of  foreign  exchanges, 
which,  we  believe,  took  place  for  six  years,  from  1M)2  to  1608. 
But  this  depreciation,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  probably 
concealed  from  view  by  the  favourable  exchange,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  excite  alarm,  till  it  operated  in  conjuncion  with  an  un- 
favourable one,  occasioned  by  mercantile  difficulties  and  great 
purchases ;  and  till  the  restoration  of  the  exchange  in  the  usual 
way  was  prevented,  by  the  impossibility  of  getting  specie  at  the 
Bank,  and  the  fresh  issues  of  notes  for  mercantile  speculations. 
Since  this  time,  however,  the  exchanges  have  occasionally  im- 
proved, from  the  debts  for  our  great  exports  being  in  the  course 
of  payment,  and  our  bills  consequently  in  request.  And  now, 
again,  we  understand  they  have  npidly  fallen,  owing  perhaps  to 
die  diminished  competition  for  our  bills,  from  the  loss  of  funds 
occasioned  by  the  late  severe  decrees  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  occu- 
pation, 
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pation  of  Hamburgh  and  HoUtein  ;  while,  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  the  deprecimon  of  our  currency  nuy  have  been  pro- 
ceeding with  a  steady  and  uniform  pace,  or,  if  it  has  occasionally 
been  stationary  or  tetrograde,  has  certainly  not  been  subject  to 
those  great  fluctuations  which  have  been  observed  in  our  ex- 
changes. 

One  of  the  principal  faults  which  we  have  remarked  in  almost 
all  the  writers  that  are  unfavourable  to  the  Bank  restriction,  is, 
that  they  have  not  made  sufficient  concessions  to  the  mercantile 
classes  in  some  points  where  they  appear  to  have  truth  on  their 
side.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  error  (confined,  however* 
pri  cipilly  to  Mr  Ricardo,  and  from  which  the  Report  is  entire- 
ly free)  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  balance  of  trade  or  of  pay- 
ments, not  connected  wt.h  some  original  redundancy  or  defici- 
ency of  currency.  A  practical  merchant  must,  to  be  sure,  be  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  such  a  denial,  and  feel  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  his  preference  of  practice  to  theory.  But  there  is  an- 
other point  in  which  also  almost  all  the  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
auestion  concur,  where,  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  agree  with 
lem,  and  feel  more  inclined  to  the  mercantile  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. Though  they  acknowledge  that  bullion  occasionally  passes 
from  one  country  to  another,  from  causes  connected  with  the 
exchange,  yet  they  represent  these  transactions  as  quite  inconsi- 
derable in  degree.  Mr  Huskisson  observes,  that  *  the  operations 
4  in  the  trade  of  bullion  originate  almost  entirely  in  the  fresh 
c  supplies  which  are  yearly  poured  in  from  the  mines  of  the  New 
1  World,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  distribution  of  those  sup- 
'  plies  through  the  different  parrs  of  Europe.  If  this  supply 
'  were  to  cease  altogether,  the  dealings  i*>  gold  and  silver,  as  ob- 

*  jects  of  foreign  trade,  would  be  very  few,  and  those  of  short 

•  duration.  ' 

Mr  Ricardo,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Bosanquet,  refers  to  this  pas- 
sage with  particular  approbation.  Mr  Blake  seems  inclined  to 
separate  the  dealer  in  bills  of  exchange,  from  the  dealers  in  bul- 
lion j  and  the  latter  he  considers  as  exclusively  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  manufacturers,  though  he  says  that  the  purchases 
made  for  this  purpose  are  some  t  me  s  seized  upon  by  the  bill* 
merchants  ti  pay  an  unfavourable  balance. 

Now,  though  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  aft 
unfavourable  exchange  has  a  tendency  to  right  itself,  without  the 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  transmission  of 
a  moderate  quantity  has  a  considerable  effect ;  yet  we  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  these  transactions  are  altogether,  either  few  in  num- 
ber, or  small  in  amount.  If  the  precious  metals  did  not  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
jexchange,  the  varying  necessities  of  these  countries  would  fre 
i  cjuen " 
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«juehtly  raise  the  rate  of  the  exchange  very  far  above  the  ex* 
pense  of  transport ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  debt- 
or country  to  make  its  payments  at  the  time  promised.  But  if 
the  precious  metals  do  pass  readily  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, from  this  cause,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  same 
varying  desires  and  necessities  must  render  these  transactions 
not  rery  unfrequent.  Every  peculiar  failure,  or  peculiar  a- 
bundance  of  produce,  in  any  of  the  states  of  the  great  mer- 
cantile republic ;  every  subsidy  to  be  paid  or  received  j  and  e- 
very  movement  of  a  considerable  army  from  one  country  to 
another,  must  almost  inevitably  give  some  employment  to  the 
bullion  trade :  and  when  the  level  of  the  precious  metals  has 
been  in  some  degree  destroyed  by  these  necessary  operations, 
the  bullion  dealer  is  again  called  into  action  to  restore  the  ba- 
lance. But,  not  only  on  such  occasions  as  these,  does  bullion 
pass  from  one  country  to  another,  but  it  is  well  known  that  most 
states,  in  their  usual  relations  of  commercial  intercourse,  have 
an  almost  constantly  favourable  exchange  with  some  countries, 
and  an  almost  constantly  unfavourable  one  with  others.  And 
Dr  A.  Smith  has  justly  observed,  that  bullion  forms,  in  general, 
the  most  convenient  medium  for  carrying  on  the  various  round- 
about foreign  trades  of  consumption  which  a  country  finds  it 
necessary  to  engage  ia ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  greatly  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  most  permanent  and 
ordinary  relations  of  countries  with  each  other,  the  bullion  trader 
will  always  have  something  to  do. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  employed  in  supplying 
and  maintaining  the  coins  of  different  nations,  and  making  pay- 
ments in  the  currency  of  the  commercial  world,  far  exceeds, 
we  conceive,  the  quantity  used  in  manufactures.  Though  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  metals  was  first  founded,  and  is  still 
supported,  by  their  use  for  plate  and  ornaments ;  yet,  their  much 
more  general  use,  as  a  medium  of  exchinge,  has  rendered  the 
supply  of  the  manufacturer  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  bullion 
trade.  But,  for  whatever  purpose  the  precious  metals  may  be 
wanted,  as  the  only  variations  in  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
purchased  are  those  which  show  themselves  in  the  exchange,  it 
is  to  this  quarter  that  the  bullion  dealer  always  directs  bis  atten- 
tion. He  imports  or  exports,  according  as  the  exchange  is  suffi- 
ciently favourable,  or  sufficiently  unfavourable,  to  afford  him 
an  adequate  profit  in  the  transaction.  And,  in  so  doing,  his 
main  operations,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  facili- 
tating the  purchases  of  those,  nations  which  have  not,  at  the 
moment,  any  other  commodities  that  they  can  give,  or  that  will 
be  readily  accepted  jn  return  j  and  in  restoring  that  level  of  the 

preciou* 
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precious  metals  which  has  been  temporality  destroyed-  by  the 
unequal  desires  and  necessities*  and  the  unequal  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  different  nations  between  which  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  carried  on.  In  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the 
exchange  upon  the  bullion  tTade,  we  think  we  shall  be  support- 
ed by  the  practical  merchants  •,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been, 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  ulcere 
it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  sold  for  hqme 
'consumption  in  manufactures,  is  quite  inconsiderable,  compared 
with  the  quantity  imported  and  exported  by  the  bullion  merch- 
ants. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  still  more  important,  where  the 
experience  of  the  merchant  will  be  apt  to  lead  him  to  a  conclusion 
quite  different  from  that  which  is  generally  maintained  by  the 
writers  in  question.  A  merchant,  or  manufacturer,  obtains. a  loan 
in  paper  from  a  bank ;  and,  with  this  loan,  he  is  able  to  command 
materials  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with,  and  wherewithal 
to  pay  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  yet,  he  is  told  that  this  trans* 
action  does  not  tend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  increase  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country. 

The  question,  of  how  far,  and  in  what  manner,  an  increase 
of  currency  tends  to  increase  capital,  appears  to  us  so  very  im- 
portant, as  fully  to  warrant  our  attempt  to  explain  it.  No  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  has  ever  seemed  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  influence  which  a  different  distribution  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  a  country  must  have  on  those  accumulations  which 
are  destined  to  facilitate  future  productions  ;  although  it  follows, 
as  a  direct  consequence,  from  the  most  correct  and  legitimate 
view  of  capital  that  can  be  taken. 

Dr  A.  Smith  justly  observes,  that  *  though  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country  is,  no  doubt* 
ultimately  destined  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inhabit* 
ants,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them ;  yet,  when  it  iirsc 
comes,  either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro~ 
ductive  labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts*  One 
of  them  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined  for  replacing  a  capita)* 
and  for  renewing  the  materials,  provisions  and  finished  work, 
which  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  capital  j  the  other  for  con- 
stituting a  revenue;9  which,  of  course,  is  destined  to  be  spent 
without  any  view  to  reproduction.  x 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  any  thing  l&e  an  equal  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  circulating  medium  among  all^he  members  oi  the  fo- 
ciety,  would  almo(t  deltroy  the  power,  of  colle&ing  any  couHder- 
able  quantity  of  materials  -9 — of  coq^xudimg  proper  machinery, 
warehouses,  (hipping  &c.  j — -and  of  maintaining  a  fufficient  quart* 
4ity  of  hands,  to  introduce  an  eiTeilive  divifion  of  hbour.  The 
3  proportion 
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proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  evidently,  T>y  this 
diftribution,  be  altered  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  capital  ;  and 
in  a  few  years,  the  produce  of  the  country  would  experience  a 
rapid  diminution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  a  diftribution  of 
the  circulating  medium  were  to  take  place,  as  to  throw  the  com* 
mand  of  the  produce  of  the  country  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
produftive  chiles, — that  is,  if  confiderable  portions  of  the  currency 
were  taken  from  the  idle,  and  thofe  who  live  upon  fixed  incomes, 
and  transferred  to  farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants, — the 
proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  would  be  greatly  altered 
to  the  advantage  of  capital ;  and  in  a  fhort  time,  the  produce  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  augmented. 

Whenever,  in  the  adual  ftate  of  things,  a  frefh  iflue  of  notes 
comes  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  mean  to  employ  them  in  the 
profecution  and  extenGon  of  a  profitable  bufinefs,  a  difference  in 
the  dift ribution  of  the  circulating  medium  takes  place,  fimilar  in 
kind  to  that  which  has  been  laft  fuppofed  ;  and  produces   fimilar, 
though  of  courfe  comparatively  inconfiderable  effe&s,  in  altering 
the  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  new  notes  go  into  the  market,  as  fo  much  additional  capital, 
to  purchafe  what  is  neceiT-ry  for  the  conduft  of  the  concern.     But 
before  the  produce  of  the  country  has  been  increafed,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  one  perfon  to  have  more  of  it,  without  diminifhing  the 
(hares  of  fome  others.     This  diminution  is  efrcfted  by  the  rife  of 
prices,  occafioned  by  the  competition  of  the  new  notes,  which 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  thofe  who  are  only  buyers,  and  not 
tellers,  to  purchafe  as  much  of  the  annual  produce  as  before: 
While  all  the  induftrious  claffes, — all  thofe  that  fell  as  well  as  buy, 
are,  during  the  progreffive  rife  of  prices,  making  unufual  profits  j 
and,  even  when  this  progrefEon  flops,  are  left  with  the  command 
of  a  greater  portion  of  the  annual  produce  than  they  penciled  pre* 
vious  to  the  new  iflues. 

It  muft  always  be  recolle&ed,  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  medium  which  produces  theeffe&  here  defcribed,  but 
the  different  distribution  of  it.  If  a  thoufand  millions  of  notes 
were  added  to  the  circulation,  and  diflributed  to  the  various  cfafTes 
of  fociety  exaftly  in  the  fctme  proportions  as  before,  neither  the 
capital  of  the  country,  nor  the  facility  of  borrowing,  would  be 
in  the  flighteft  degree  increafed.  But,  on  every  frefh  IfTue  of 
notes,  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  increaf- 
ed, but  the  diftribution  of  the  whole  mafs  is  altered.  A  larger 
proportion  falls  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  con  fume  and  produce* 
and  a  fmaller  proportion  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  only  con- 
fume.  And  as  we  have  always  confidered  capital  as  that  portiott 
»f  the  national  accumulations  and  annual  produce,  which  is  artbe 
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command  of  those  who  mean  to  employ  it  with  a  View  to  repro- 
duction* we  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  an  increased  issue 
of  notes  tends  to  increase  the  national  capital,  and  by  an  almost, 
though  not  strictly  necessary  consequence,  to  lower  the  rate  of 
interest. 

It  may  perhaps  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  the  late  unusual 
facility  of  obtaining  discounts,  though  it  has  undoubtedly  tended 
to  increase  the  capital  of  the  country,  may  not  hare  given  it  so 
unsafe  a  direction,  as  to  subject  it  to  losses  which  may  more  than 
counterbalance  its  first  gains ; — whether,  in  shoTf,  it  has  n6t  ob- 
liged some  of  the  most  respectable  mercantile  capitalists,  who,  in 
the  way  in  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  their 
trade,  scarcely  ever  tailed  of  increasing  the  national  accumula- 
tion, to  yield  the  competition  to  a  new  and  very  different  set  of 
merchanjs,  who  may  be  said  to  gamble  in  trade, — who,  in  the 
hope  of  great  profits,  wUI  risk  any  quantity  of  capital  that  they 
can  command,— and  in  whose  hands,  therefore,  the  national  ac- 
cumulation is  uuite  uncertain.  Much,  we  think,  might  be  said 
on  this  view  of  the  subject. 

But  the  grand  and  paramount  objection  to  the  stimulus  which 
is  applied  to  the  productive  powers  of  a  country,  by  an  excessite 
increase  of  currency,  is,  that  it  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of 
a  manifest  injustice.  The  observations  we  have  made  may  afford 
a  rational  explanation  of  the  facts,  that  countries  are  often  in- 
creasing in  riches  amidst  an  increasing  quantity  of  individual  mi- 
sery ;  that  a  rise  of  prices  is  generally  found  conjoined  with  pub- 
He  prosperity  5  and  a  fall  of  prices  with  national  decline.  But 
whatever  phenomena  they  may  assist  to  explain,  they  cannot  alter 
the  foundations  of  right  and  wrong,  or  give  the  slightest  sanction 
to  unjust  transfers  of  property. 

When  the  paper  currency  of  a  country  is  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  it  of  the  same  value  as  thepreciotis  metals* 
the  evil  which  the  possessor  of  a  fixed  income  may  still  suffer 
from  depreciation  occasioned  by  banking,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
and  so  strictly  limited,  as  probably  to  be  more  than  counterba- 
lanced, even  to  him,  by  the  advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that,  upon  the  issue  of  every  fresh 
Quantity  of  notes,  prices  rise  sufficiently  to  send  a  quantity  of 
coin  out  of  the  circulation,  though  not,  certainly,  a  quantity  e- 
qual  in  amount  to  the  notes ;  and  the  currency  is  at  first  left  great* 
er  in  quantity,  and  consequently  lower  in  value,  'compared  with 
the  commodities  which  it  has  to  circulate,  than  before.  But  it 
frequently  happens,  we  conceive,  that  the  beneficial  employment 
of  the  coin  set  free,  and  the  increased  command  of  the  produce 
transferred  to  the  industrious  classes  by  the  increase  of  prices, 
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gives  such  a  stimulus  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  country* 
that,  in  a  short  time,  the  balance  between  commodities  and  cur- 
rency is  restored,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  the  former*— *ud 
prices  return  to  their  former  level. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  took  place 
in  Scotland  in  the  interval  of  two  periods  alluded  toby  Hume  and 
Smith.  In  1751  and  1752,  when  Hume  published  his  Political 
Discourses,  and  soon  after  the  great  multiplication  of  paper  money 
in  Scotia ud,  there  was  a  very  sensible  rise  in  the  price  of  provi- 
sions •,  and  this  was  naturally,  and  probably  justly,  attributed  by 
him,  in  part,  to  the  abundance  of  paper.  In  1759,  when  th« 
paper  currency  had  probably  not  been  diminished,  Dr  Smith  no* 
tices  a  different  stale  of  prices ;  and  observes  that,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, provisions  had  never  been  cheaper.  The  deafness  at  the 
tirne  that  Hume  wrote,  he  attributes  carelessly,  and  without  any 
inquiry  about  the  fact,  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons  ;  and  intie 
mates,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  the  multiplication  of 

Eaper  money.  The  probability,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the 
igh  prices  of  1751  and  1752  were  influenced  by  the  paper, — at 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  substitution  of  paper 
for  coin  to  take  place,  without  an  increase  of  prices ;  but  that 
the  new  stimulus  given  to  industry  by  this  increase  of  capital, 
had  so  increased  the  quantity  of  commodities  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1752  and  1759,  as  to  restore  them  to  a  level  with  the  in- 
creased currency. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  chance  of  the  prices  of  com- 
modities being  restored  by  the  influence  of  increased  capital,  the 
possessor  of  a  fixed  income  cannot  consider  himself  as  unjustly 
treat*  d,  while  the  currency  in  which  his  re  Venue  is  paid  is  maiiH 
taiued  on  a  level  with  the  precious  metals.  These  metals  are  in* 
deed  liable  to  change  in  their  power  of  commanding  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  ;  but  the  principal  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  depend  upon  causes  so  entirely  beyond  control, 
that  the  evils  which  he  may  suffer  from  these  changes  must  be 
considered  as  necessarily  belonging  to  the  kind  of  property  which 
he  possesses.  And  if  his  revenue  continues  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  quantity  of  coin,  or  in  paper  of  equal  value,  however  he 
may  occasionally  complain  of  increased  prices,  he  will  not  feel 
himself  warranted  in  complaining  of  injustice.  As  long,  there 
fore,  as  the  currency  of  a  country  is  maintained  on  a. level  with 
the  precious  metals,  the  increase  of  national  capital,  and  of  na- 
tional industry,  derived  from  banking  establishments,  id  unac- 
companied by  any  essential  drawbacks  j  but  as  soon  as  a  positive 
depreciation  takes  place,  the  injustice  committed  towards  one  por- 
tion of  the  society  is  so  unquestionable,  that,  though  it  may  be 
tmctaled  for  a  time,  it  cannoi,  when  knowq*  admit  of  excuse. 
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If,  for  all  the  commodities  in  this  country,  two  prices  were 
established,  one  in  bullion  and  one  in  paper,  and  if  the  paper* 
price  were  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  bullion 
price,  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  our  Legislature,  so  famed  as 
it  is  for  its  justice,  would  think  it  consistent  with  its  good  faith* 
to  pay  the  numerous  servants  of  the  government,  and  the  public 
creditors,  with  the  same  nominal  amount  of  a  currency,  so  ob«- 
viously  below  the  value  of  that  in  which  it  had  contracted  to  pay 
them.  And  Jet  this  is  really  and  truly  what  it  is  now  doing  ;• 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  fact  is  in  some  degree  concealed,  is, 
that  a  bullion  price  of  commodities  not  being  as  yet  regularly  e- 
stablished,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  our  legal  tender 
and  of  our  actual  currency,  is  not  daily  forced  on  the  attention  : 
And,  in  order  to  be  fully  aware  of  its  existence  and  extent,  thg 
evidence  of  the  merchants  examined  before  the  Bullion  Commit* 
tee  must  be  consulted  ;  where,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  difj 
ference  is  as  clearly  established,  as  if  it  appeared  in  sales  and  pur* 
thases  from  morning  to  night.  The  circumstance  of  there  being; 
no  current  bullion  price  of  commodities,  does  not,  in  the  slights 
est  degree,  tend  to  affect  the  prices  in  our  actual  currency.  These 
prices  would  not  be  rendered  higher  by  the  establishment  of  aiw 
other  price  which  was  lower;  and,  consequently,  the  real  injury* 
at  present  sustained  by  the  classes  of  society  before  alluded  toy 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  rendered  more  obvious  by  the 
establishment  of  a  bullion  price  and  a  paper  price  for  every  artU 
cle  sold. 

The  fact,  however,  of  there  being  only  one  price,  has  beeri 
much  insisted  upon  as  a  decisite  proof  that  there  is  no  deprecia* 
tion.  But  the  reasons  why  no  distinction  has  as  yet  been  openly 
made,  are  sufficiently  obvious.  They  are,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
law  of  the  land,  which,  applied  to  the  present  unlooked-for  statei 
of  things,  ha*  the  most  singular  and  unjust  operation;  which 
forces  a  heavy  guinea  to  pass  for  les4  than  a  light  one,'  and  would 
oblige  any  person  who  could  obtain  coin  for  his  commodities,  to 
forego  all  advantage  from  it,  and  part  with  it  again  for  fifteen  pep 
£ent.  less  than  it  was  fairly  worth  :  And,  secondly,  the  natural 
unwillingness  of  all  people  in  trade,  if  the  depreciation  of  the  cur* 
tency  arises  merely  from  ercess,  and  not  from  want  of  confidence^ 
€•  alter,  in  any  degree,  a  state  of  things,  and  a  progression  o£ 
prices;  from  which,  as  being  sellers  as  well  as  buyers,  they  arrf 
known  to  receive  considerable  advantages.  And  this  feeling  will 
of  course  be  powerfully  increased  and  confirmed  by  the  consci- 
ousness,  that  the  first  person  .who  was  to  ask  two  prices  for  hit 
goods,  would,  as  the  law  now  stands,  be  considered  as  intending 
to  nrnke  an  illegal  use  of  the  com  which  he  might  obtain*  ana 
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would,  in  consequence,  incur  such  odium,  and  deter  so  many 
customers*  that  the  attempt  would  probably  end  in  his  ruin* 

Yet,  notwithftanding  thefe  reafons,  if  the  Bank  Direflors  con- 
tinue to  conduct  their  etiabliihment  upon  the  principles  which  they 
have  openly  avowed  before  the  Committee,  wje  do  not  entertain  the 
"  flightcft  doubt,  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  two  prices  must  be  cftaUi(hed„ 
or  the  country  will  be  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  of  making  its, 
Jfmaller  payments.  In  every  {late  in  Europe  wheje  a  depreciated, 
currency  lias  circulated,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  neceftary  ta 
3llow  of  an  open  difference  of  price  between  bullion  and  paper, 
as  the  only  mean  of  retaining  any  coin  in  the  country*  The  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  legitimate  coin  of  the  realm,  has,  we  really  believe* 
proceeded  further  in  this  country  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other,  be- 
fore this  only  remedy  for  the  evil  was  applied.  Gold  may  be  faid 
to  be  already  quite  banifhed  from  our  circulation  >  and  nothing  but 
the  very  extraordinary  degraded  Hate  of  our  filver  coin,  and  the  high 
premium  which  is  daily  given  even  for  this,  in  fpite  of  the  law, 
by  bankers  and  merchants  who  want  fmall  change,  could  retain 
an  ounce  of  it  in  circulation*  We  touch  upon  the  period,  when 
k  will  be  no  longer  poflible  to  avoid  an  open  difcount  upon  paper* 
without  fuch  a  degree  of  embarraftment  to  commerce,  as  will 
much  more  than  counterbalance  the  late  advantages  which  it  baa 
derived  from  a  redundant  currency.  If  our  filver  coin  had  ap- 
proximated, in  any  tolerable  degree,  to  its  mint  value,  there  is  not 
doubt  that  it  would  long  fince  have  difappeared  \  and  all  ranks  o£ 
fociety  would  have  joined  in  petitioning  the  Legiflature,  if  it 
ftill  thought  the  Bank  unable  to  pay  in  fpecie,  either  to  repeal  the 
law  which  prohibits  an  open  discount  upon  paper,  or  to  enjoin 
«he  iffuing  of  (hilling  notes.  And  the  queftion  now  is,  Whether 
the  Bank  Dire&ors,  by  continuing  to  aft  upon  their  prefent  prin* 
ciples,  will  fubmit  to  one  of  thefe  two  difgraceful  alternatives, 
under  the  merited  reproath  of  having  created  the  neceflity  for  them 
by  their  own  mismanagement  9  or  confent  to  tread  back  their  ftepj, 
and  return  to  payments  in  fpecie  ;  which  may  ttnqueftionably  be 
done,  without  any  other  evil,  either  to  themfelves  or  their  mer- 
cantile connexions,  than  that  of  foregoing  an  unfair  advantage ; 
which,  as  it  ought  never  to  have  been  poffefied,  ought,  in  honour 
and  juftice,  as  foon  as  pofuble  to  be  relinquished. 

The  principles  of  banking  avowed  before  the  Bullion  Commit- 
tee,  belong  to  fo  bold  a  clafs  of  projc&ocs,  and  to  times  of  fuch 
queftionable  authority  with  regard  to  the  proper  foundation  of  pam- 
per credit,  that  we  were  never  more  furprifed  than  to  find  them 
brought  forward  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  It  ia 
well  known,  that  the  celebrated  Mr  Law  propofed  to  iupply  Scot- 
land with  money,  by  means  of  notes  to  be  coined  by  certain  com* 
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miflioners  appointed  by  Parliament  •,  which  notes  were  to  be  given 
out  to  all  who  demanded  them  upon  the  fecurity  of  land.  In  an- 
fwer  to  the  fuppofition,  that  they  might  be  depreciated  by  excefs 
of  quantity,  Mr  Law  obfeives,  that  *  the  commiflioners  giving  out 
what  fums  are  demanded,  and  taking  back  what  fums  are  offered 
to  be  returned,  this  paper  money  will  keep  its  value,  and  there  will 
always  be  as  much  money  as  th«re  is  occafion  or  employment  for, 
and  no  more.  *  *  This,  we  conceive,  is  precifely  the  language  of 
the  prefent  Bank  Directors;  and  they  in  no  refpefr  fall  J'hort 
of  Mr  Law  in  the  grand  miftake,  of  cpnfounding  the  quantity  of 
good  fecurity  in  the  country,  and  the  quantity  of  money  which 
people  may  want  to  borrow  at  the  legal  intereft,  particularly  dur- 
ing a  time  of  mercantile  fpeculation  or  diftrefs,  with  the  quantity 
neceflary  for  the  circulation,  fo  as  to  keep  it  on  a  level  with  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  currencies  of  furrounding  countries. 

The  fchool  of  Mr  Law  is  certainly  not  that  in  which  we  fhould 
either  have  wifhed  or  expected  theDirectors  to  learn  their  principles 
of  banking.  But  the  real  truth,  we  believe,  is,  that  principles  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the  Bank  concerns ;  'that 
every  thing  Is  done  by  a  kind  of  practical  routine ;  and  that,  mod 
fortunately  for  the  country,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Direftor* 
themfelves,  th\i  practice  is  dill  very  much  influenced  by  the  ha- 
bits of  thofe  wholefome  tim«s,  when  the  Bank  paid  in  Specie,  and 
was  obliged  to  attend  to  the  fafety  of  its  cftablifhmcnt.  In  no  o- 
ther  way  can  we  account  for  our  not  having  a  ftill  greater  excefs 
of  paper,  under  the  fan&ion  of  principles  which  lead  to  almofl 
unlimited  iflues.  But,  greatly  as  we  have  reafon  to  rejoice,  that 
the  practice  of  the  Bank  does  not  accord  with  its  principles,  it  h 
of  the  utmoft  importance  to  recollect,  that  the  falutary  influence 
of  a  pra&ice  formed  and  eftablifhed  while  the  Bank  was  at  all 
times  liable  to  pay  its  notes  in  fpecie,  will,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  gradually  ceafe  to  act,  under  other,  and  very  diffoent  cir- 
cumftances.  In  fact,  the  weakening  of  this  influence  is  already 
bur  too  manifeft,  and  mull  be  excelled  to  be  daily  and  hourly 
progreffive ;  and  if  the  Legiflature,  by  declining  to  enforce  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  fhould  relieve  the  Bank  from 
all  immediate  profpect  of  a  return  to  cafh  payments,  the  diforder 
in  our  currency  which  we  have  at  prefent  experienced,  will  be  ab- 
folutely  nothing,  compared  with  that  which  we  muft  then  look 
forward  to.  Of  courfr,  the  longer  the  term  is  protracted,  and 
the  greater  is  the  previous  depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  to  the  Bank,  and  the  greater  the  hardihip  to 
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the  perfons  who  benefit  by  the  prefent  fyftetn,  of  a  return  to  the 
old  one. 

We  were,  at  first,  inclined  to  approve  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  to  leave  to  the  knowledge  and  discretion  of 
the  Bank  Directors  the  mode  of  preparing  themselves  to    re- 
sume their  payments  in  cash  at  the  time  proposed.     Bat  it  has 
been  suggested,  and  the  language  and  conduct  of  their  friends 
have  rot  sufficiently  repelled  the  suspicion,  that,  under  cover  of 
this  liberty,  they  might  purposelv  keep  the  6ame,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  notes  in  circulation,  with  a  view  of  compelling  the 
legislature  to  continue  the  Restriction  Act,  as  there  would,  of 
course,  be  a"  great  unwillingness  in  all  quarters  to  enforce  a  law 
which  at  the  time  could  not  be  obeyed,  and  the  attempt  to  obey 
which,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  would  produce  very  serious 
inconveniences  to  the  public,  a6  well  as  to  the  Bank.     We  real- 
ly think,  that  if  any  disposition  of  this  kind  should  be  discover- 
able in  the  Bank  direction,  it  would  be  the  bound  en  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  establishment  of  am 
or  more  other  banks ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  both  the 
business  of  the  government  and  of  the  public  might  be  carried 
on,  as  in  America,  with  equal  convenience,  and  less  chance  of 
restriction  acts,  without  the  assistance,  and  very  improper  in* 
£ucnce,  of  so  overgrown  an  establishment  as  the  Bank  ot  Eng- 
land.    It  is,  indeed,  a  monstrous  deformity  in  the  state,  that  an 
incorporated  body  of  individuals  should  have  the  power  of  hold- 
ing out  a  threat  to  the  legislature,  that  if  it  does  not  persevere 
in  sanctioning   the  nonfulfiiment  of  their  engagements,   they 
would  find  the  means  of  embarrassing  and  punishing  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public.     We  cannot,  however,  conceive  it  possible 
that  such  an  idea  should  be  seriously  entertained.     At  the  same 
time,  it  is  certain,  that  the  Bank  Directors  have  openly  shown 
an  unconquerable  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  market  price  of  bullion,  and  an  excessive 
paper  circulation  ;  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  consequence,  to 
direct  their  attention  specifically  to*  this  main  point.    There  is 
certainly  some  objection  to  a  positive  limitation  of  the  number 
of  notes ;  because  the  only  proper  criterion  of  excess,  is  depre- 
ciation below  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  not  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  notes.     But  as,  from  the  fact  of  depreciation, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  there  is  at  present  excess,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  what  precise  amount  \  perhaps,  it  might  be 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  in  the  present  6tate  of  the  know- 
ledge and  temper  of  the  Bank  Directors,  to  oblige  them,  every 
successive  half  vear,  to  diminish  the  average  quantity  of  their 
notes  in  circulation  by  half  a  million,  and  to  continue  this  «tei- 
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nation  till  die  market  price  of  bullion  was  restored  to  its  mint 
price;  and  then  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  might  take 
place  with  perfect  safety  and  convenience,  both  to  the  Bank  and 
the  public  >  and  the  evil  of  any  great  and  sudden  diminution  of. 
the  currency  be  completely  avoided.  We  should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  this  mode  to  another,  which  we  have  heard  suggested, 
that  of  beginning  by  obliging  the  Bank  to  pay  a  small  per  cent- 
age  in  cash  upon  its  notes,  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and  in- 
creating  this  per  centage  gradually ;  as  we  believe  that  great 
difficulties  and  losses  would  attend  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  change  in  the  present  state  of  our  sil- 
ver coinage,  and  the  certainty  of  the  rapid  disappearance  from 
the  circulation,  of  all  the  gold  issued,  till  the  number  of  notes 
vvere  sufficiently  reduced  to  bring  the  market  and  mint  prices  of 
gold  nearly  to  a  level. 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  adverting,  for  a  moment,  to 
what  has  been  often  urged,  both  in  print  and  conversation,  that 
the  Bullion  Committee  ought  to  have  attended  more  to  the  opi- 
nions of  those  able  and  experienced  merchants  and  men  of  bu- 
siness whom  they  examined.     We  decidedly  think,  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  did  precisely  what  it  was  their  duty  to  do.     It  was. 
their  duty  to  get  at  as  large  and  correct  a  body  of  facts  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  evidence  of  the  best,  authorities  which  could  be 
consulted.     It  was  also  their  duty  to  hear  the  opinions  of  all 
those  who  were  examined,  in  order  that  they  might  see  the  sub- 
ject in  the  different  lights  in  which  it  would  naturally  present 
itself  to  different  understandings,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances.   .  But,  having  so  o"one,  it  was  most  unquestionably  tjie ir 
duty  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  without  further  deljeren.ce 
to  mercantile  authorities.     And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Committee,  both  from 
their  general  characters,  and  the  advantageous  situation  in  which 
they  stood,  after  having  heard  the  evidence  and  opinions  before 
mentioned,  were  very  much  better  qualified  to  come  to  a  just 
conclusion,  than  any  body  of  practical  merchants  that  could  be 
chosen.     The  habits  of  practical  detail  have  a  natural  and  al- 
most necessary  tendency  to  direct  the  view  to  particular,  rather 
than  to  general  consequences,  and  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
few,  with  the  interests  of  the  many.     If,  in  addition  to  this  al- 
most unavoidable  effect  0/  constant  habits  of  business,  we  take 
into  our  consideration,  that  the  mercantile  classes  are  greatly  in- 
terested, both  in  the  facility  o£-  obtaining  paper  loaps,  and  in 
the  progressive  rise  of  prices  which  this  facility  occasions,  it  is 
^fttite  impossible  to  aftirm,  with  truth,  that  they  are  either  the 
most  capable,  oc  the  most  impartial  judges  in  the  present  ques* 
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tion.  Aridif,  when  it  comes  to  be  determined  by  the  legisla- 
ture, the  authority  of  merchants  shall  hare  more  weight  in  the 
decision,  than  that  of  those  who,  from  a  more  elevated  seat  of 
judgment,  and  free  from  the  possible  influence  of  interested  mo- 
tives, have  taken  a  more  commanding  and  impartial  view  of  the 
subject,  the  consequences  will  nor  fail  to  snow  that  the  trust 
reposed  in  the  great  Assembly  of  the  nation,  to  dispense  impar- 
tial justice,  and  attend  equally  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  classes 
of  the  community,  has  been,  in  one  instance  at  least,  unful- 
filled. 


Art.  VI.  Present  State  of  tie  Spanish  CoUmies*  including  a 
particular  Report  of  Hispaniola%  or  the  Spanish  Part  of  $ 
Domingo*  By  William  Walton  junior,  Secretary  to  the  Ex- 
pedition which  captured  the  City  of  Ssnto  Domingo  from  the 
French,  and  resident  British  Agent,therc.  2  Vol.  8*0.  Long- 
man &  Co.     London,  1510. 

T>efore  we  opened  these  volumes,  we  had  a  sort  of  presenti- 
•*-*     ment  that  the  author  would  begin  with  Columbus  :— And  ■ 
accordingly,  his  book  sets  off"  with  the  following  sentence—1  If 
'  was  in  the  year  1+92  that  Columbus  first  undertook  Lis  pro* 

*  jected  discovery  of  a  Western  Hemisphere,  and  in  his  passage 

*  observed  the  variation  of  the  compass  : ' — and  then  Mr  Wal- 
ton proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  this  discovery  was  founded  on  '  cos- 
mography, astronomy,  and  the  theory  of  the  Antipodes ! ' 

All  the  great  booksellers  keep  beginnings  ready  for  all  subjects, 
with  which  authors  like  the  preseat,  little  habituated  to  compo- 
sition, are  pleasingly  accommodated.  These  beginnings  ore  fur* 
xiished  from  Westmoreland  and  the  Scotiah  universities  by  the 
gross  y — and  used  up,  as  occasion  requires,  for  the  introduction 
of  plain  narrative,  and  the  embellishment  of  homely  sense. 

Having  fairly  landed  Columbus,  Mr  Walton  enters  upon  his 
subject  j  dedicating  his  first  volume  to  the  description  of  St  Do 
rningo,  and  his,  second  to  that  of  the  Spanish  settlements  on  die 
Main.  We  will  not  pay  Mr  Walton  the  compliment  of  saying, 
that  we  should  have  bestowed  any  extraordinary  portion*  of  time 
or  attention  on  his  book,  were  the  subject  less  important  than  it 
really  is-,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  becomes  more 
gloomy  in  the  Old  World,  our  attention  is  naturally  excited  by 
those  little  known  and  immense  regions,  which  are  slowly  rising . 
Jnto  power  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  must  look 
Co  them  for  commercial  resource*  s  and  we  may  be  compelled  to 
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look  to  them  for  refuge  from  that  tyranny,  which  is  sedulously 
preparing  the  destruction  of  its  last  and  most  obstinate  victim. 
Thus  situated,  we  are  happy  to  hear  what  Mr  Walton  has  to  say 
upon  these  subjects.  It  is  not  very  much,  nor  very  excellent; — 
but  we  are  not  in  a  state  of  knowledge  to  reject  any  contribution 
of  this  nature.  ,  We  are  glad  to  get  any  books  now  which  relate 
to  New  Spain.  We  shall  get  better  by  and  by.  An  oak  trect 
itiust  be  first  entered  by  a  wedge,  before  it  is  fashioned  by  a  cbi« 
•el,  or  smoothed  by  a  piane. 

The  French  division  of  Hispaniola  contained,  in  the  year  1790, 
497,000  souls  ;  which  are  reduced,  by  the  wars  of  Rigaud,  Tous** 
saint,  and  the  devastation  of  she  French*  to  about  i 00,000.  Ge- 
neral Petion,  like  a  king  at  chess,  holds  possession  of  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  at  the  head  of  the  Brown  Colour,— a  man  c* 
ducated  in  Europe,  of  prepossessing  manners,  and  mild  disposi- 
tion* His  revenues  arise  principally  from  the  rents  of  confiscat- 
ed estates,  though  tht6e  are  not  inconsiderably  aided  by  the  ex- 
port and  import  duties.  By  means  of  a  general  requisition  of  all 
males  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  musters  about  9000  men  \ 
and  has  lately  increased  his  population,  by  collecting  the  people 
of  colour  who  left  Spanish  St  Domingo.  After  such  a  draught 
of  the  male  population,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  har- 
vest is  left  to  be  gathered  by  females — the  prude,  the  coquette, 
the  beldame,  the  beauty — all  set  to  work  ;  and  the  whole  of  one 
sex  reaping,  binding,  and  pulling, — while  the  other  is  cutting* 
gashing,  and  charging. 

Christophe,  the  oth*r  king  in  this  long-contested  game,  is  in 
possession  of  the  north  side,  at  the  head  of  the  Black  Colour  j 
and  can  bring  into  the  field  about  10,000  men.  His  fleet  is  also 
the  most  numerous,  and  consists  of  two  corvettes,  niue  brigs, 
and  a  few  schooners,  commanded  by  a  white  admiral.  He  is 
now  attempting  to  increase  this  formidable  armament,  by  pur- 
chases in  North  America.  Though  Christophe  is  a  rufhan  in 
character,  and  fond  of  governing  by  the  scymitar,  the  Spani- 
ards seem  to  consider  him  as  the  least  formidable  neighbour  ; 
and  a  defensive  treaty  is  said  to  be  in  ^gitaiion  between  them. 

Kingship  being  in  these  times  a  fashionable  profession,  and 
larger  fortunes  having  been  made  in  that  line  than  in  most  ethers, 
there  has  recently  sprung  up  a  third  monarch  in  St  Domingo— >- 
a  certain  Philippe  Dos,  the  eleve  of  Toussaint,  late  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Christophe,  but  now  at  war  both  with  telion  and 
him.  Seated  among  the  populous  and  fertile  mountains  of  Mtr-* 
paiais,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  anil  bordering  upon  the  Spa- 
nish dominions,  he  has  increased  his  numbers  to  more  than  6000 
persons  j  and  hopes  to  increase  them  st:Il  more,  by  the  nature  of 
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his  defensive,  system,— pledging  himself  never  to  invade  his  ene- 
mvt  but  only  to  call  his  subjects  out  when  his  Tines  are  actually 
attacked.  While  the  French  division  of  St  Domingo  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wars  of  their  barbarous  and  semibarbarous  chiefs, 
the  Spanish  part  remains  in  the  most  profound  peace  and  tran- 
quility. 

4  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  aspect  of  this  country, '  says  Mr  Wal- 
ton, *  waul'J  rather  require  the  fancy  of  the  poet  or  of  the  painter, 
than  the  narrative  of  the  traveller ;  for,  to  mix  the  beautiful  witfc 
the  sublime, — to  depict  shores  lined  with  the  mangrove,  often  bend- 
ing under  adhering  oysters ; — scattered  fields  of  luxuriant  coffee, 
bearing  flowers  to  rival  the  white  jessamin,  and  berries  the  coral 
cherry  ; — the  cocoa  grave ; — the  light-coloured  cane  and  guinea 
grass  patch,  intermixed  with  the  useful  plantain,  waving  bamboo, 
and  cocoa  nut ; — the  orange  walk,  bounded  by  tufts  of  palmettoes  ; 
— wild  shrubbery,  in  perpetual  green,  confined  by  the  aloes  hedge, 
or  ^hut  in  by  native  forests,  covered  with  flowering  woodbines  of  va- 
ried tints  and  continual  odour,  and  watered  with  the  gushing  rills, 
that  fall  fn  natural  cascades  from  the  mountains,  crowaed  with  deep 
overhanging  woods,  interspersed  with  plains  and  natural  meadows  ; 
— grottoes  and  abrupt  precipices :  these  diversified  yet  harmonis- 
ing features  of  nature  might  all  equally  swell  the  scene  ;  but  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  numbers  of  the  one,  or  the  canvass  of  the  other.  * 
I.  82,  83. 

Rains  in  St  Domingo  are  periodical,  as  in  the  other  islands. 
Hurricanes  are  seldom  experienced.  The  thermometer  rises  in 
the  plains  to  96°  ;  standing  at  the  same  time  in  the  mountains 
at  72°,  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  St  Domingo  are,  the  mahogany,  a  tall,  straight,  beau- 
tiful tree,  with  red  flowers,  and  oval,  lemon-sized  fruit.  When 
this  tree  grows  in  a  barren  soil,  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  beau- 
tifully variegated  ;  upon  rich  ground,  it  is  pale,  open*  and  of  lit- 
tle value.  The  manchineel  tree  affords,  for  furniture,  slabs  in- 
terspersed with  beautiful  green  and  yellow  veins  like  marble; 
but  the  dust  of  this  wood  is  of  so  acrid  and  poisonous  a  nature, 
that  the  sawyers  and  carpenters  are  forced  tp  worfc  with  gauze 
masks  to  protect  them  from  its  injurious  effects.  St  Domin- 
go produces  fustic,  lignum  vitsc,  the  bark  of  which  the  na- 
tives use  for  soap  ;  the  capa,  impervious  to  .worms  ;  the  dwarf- 
pine,  used  for  candles;  braziletto  wood  ;  the  cotton  tree,  of  which 
beds  and  hats  are  made  ;  the  cedar ;  the  sandbox- tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  explodes  with  the  noise  of  a  pistol ;  the  palm-tree, 
which  fattens  hogs,  and  supplies  timber  houses,  hats,  and  baskets*, 
the  palmetto- tree,  growing  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  cabbage  at 
the  top  ;  the  dwarf  palmetto,  the  berries  of  which  are  used  for 
low  spirits ; — sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa  ; — the  calabash,  whicfy 
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supplies  the  place  of  Wedgewood's  ware ;  the  plantain,  the  staff 
of  life  in  the  West  Indies; — the  varilla,  quassia,  simarouba, 
sarsaparilla,  indigo  •, — tobacco,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice  plants. 
.  *  The  European,  on  landing,  is  struck  with  the  novel  and  varie- 
gated foliage  of  a  tropical  hemisphere.  The  orange,  or  golden  ap- 
ple of  the  Hesperides, — the  shaddock  grove,  and  alcoves  covered 
•with  the  creeping  granadillo,  in  flower  and  bearing  fruit, — form,  at 
noon,  a  delightful  shade  to  enhance  the  conviviality  of  a  dinner  par- 
ty. The  pomegranate,  the  sweet  swelling  acacia,  the  red  and  white 
franchipane,  equally  ornament  the  prospect,  and  perfume  the  air. 

'  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  cannot  but  mention,  that,  -in  travel- 
ling along  the  road,  the  horse  sometimes  steps  on  a  spreading  bed  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  that  instantly  droops,  as  does  the  loaded  corn  to 
a  gust  of  wind,  with  the  suddenness  of  magical  influence.  The  tea* 
plant  rune  wild,  but  k  only  used  as  an  excellent  pectoral.  The  al- 
mond-shrub has  the  peculiarity  of  perfectly  affording  the  taste  of 
that  kernel,  on  mastication  ;  and  is  used  in  distilling,  to  give  to  cor- 
dials its  rival  fkvour.~*-The  aloes  serve  only  for  fences. '  1.  104,  5* 
Eight  leagues  from  the  capital  are  the  gold  mines,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bttcma  Ventura*  It  was  here  that  Garay  and  Diaa 
found  that  wonderful  grain  of  gold,  which  weighed  3600  pesos* 
equal  to  200  ounce*.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian  woman,  and 
purchased  by  Governor  Bobadtlla  for  the  King  :  but  it  went  down, 
with  the  ship  which  contained  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea*  To 
the  south  are  the  mines  of  Giraba,  where  several  persons  have 
enriched  themselves  without  touching  a  tool.  The  Maroons^  who 
occupy  the  hills  of  the  latter  place,  procure,  with  the  gold  they 
collect,  part  of  their  clothing,  for  they  have  no  other  trade.  Mr 
Walton  once  purchased  a  square  bottle  of  grains  from  them,  con- 
taining 45  ounces.  All  these  mines  have  been  closed  by  a  royal 
decree,  and  men  stationed  at  the  mouths  of  the  mines ;  and  all 
enterprizing  chrysophilists  threatened  with  the  most  exemplary 
punishment.  St  Domingo  produces  also  silver,  quicksilver,  the 
loadstone*  jasper,  porphyry,  agates,  antimony,  red  ochre,  and 
amethysts.  In  old  times,  says  Mr  Walton  from  Hcrrera,  the 
mines  of  La  Vega  and  Buena  Ventura  produced  annually  460,000 
merits  of  gold,  besides  what  was  sent  away  in  ornaments. 

*  *  Even  now,  after  the  great  successive  ravages  and  pillages  the 
country  has  undergone,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  grazier  or  wood* 
cutter  come  down  from  the  mountains,  with  massive  buckles  a  pound 
«ach,  two  gold  watch-chaihs,  and  perhaps  a  poor  silver  watch  to 
one,  a  rosary,  large  double  buttons,  hat-buckle,  &c.  which  he  pa- 
rades as  ornament,  and  thinks  the  most  respectable  finery.  Their 
•church  ornaments  were  also  very  heavy  ;  but  though  they  had  with- 
stood the  temptations  of  Toussaint,  and  his  sooty  cohorts,  when 
possession  was  given  him  of  the  country,  they  soon  disappeared  after 
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the  entrance  of  the  white  French  government.     Such,  even  at  those 
times,  was  their  boasted  fraternity  to  the  Spaniards. '     I.   116,  117. 

Is  not  this  picture  a  little  overcharged  ?  Upon  referring  to 
the  Reports  and  Tables  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  we  find  that 
this  grazier,  who  conies  skipping  down  from  the  mountains  with 
a  pound  weight  on  each  foot,  carries  upon  his  whole  body  golden 
ornaments  to  the  value  of  130/.  or  140/.  Sterling.  And  yet  we 
must  say,  in  justice  to  Mr  Walton,  that  there  are  graziers  in  St 
Domingo  who  own  12,000  head  of  cattle,  which  they  often  sell  in 
herds  at  six  and  eight  dollars  a  piece.  The  graziers  on  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  whose  flocks  (and  therefore,  probably,  whose  buckles) 
are  still  larger,  take  great  pride  in  paving  their  halls  with  the  knee* 
pans  of  horned  cattle  slaughtered  from  their  own  estates. 

In  speaking  of  the  marine  productions  of  St  Domingo,  Mr 
Walton  has  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  land-crab. 

«  The  land-crabs  found  here  are  of  an  immense  size,  burrow  in 
the  sands,  and  at  night  issue  in  great  numbers.  It  is  on  record  a* 
mongst  the  natives,  that  on  the  above  occasion,  in  the  still  of  the 
night,  the  English  landed  an  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  Spanish 
camp,  which,  being  unprepared,  and  consisting  of  irregulars,  had 
it  been  pushed,  must  have  certainly  fallen.  The  advanced  line  from 
ihe  first  boats  had  already  formed,  and  were  proceeding  to  take  post 
behind  a  copse,  when  they  heard  the  loud  and  quick  clatter  of  horses' 
feet,  and,  as  they  supposed,  of  the  Spanish  lancemen,  who  are  dex. 
terous,  and  whose  galling  onset  they  had  experienced  the  day  before. 
Thus  believing  themselves  discovered,  and  dreading  an  attack  before 
their  comrades  had  joined,  they  embarked  precipitately,  and  aban- 
doned their  enterprize.  But  the  alarm  proved  to  be  these  large  land- 
crabs,  which,  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  receded  to  their  holes ;  and 
the  noise  was  occasioned  oy  their  clattering  over  the  dry  leaves, 
which  the  English  soldiers  mistook  for  the  sound  of  cavalry.  In 
commemorating  this  defeat,  considered  highly  miraculous,  the  inha^ 
bitants  solemnly  celebrated  la  Fiesta  dc  las  Cangrejos,  or  the  Feast 
of  the  Crabs,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the"day,  when  an  immense 
solid  gold  land-crab  was  carried  about  in  procession,  equal  fn  site 
to  the  head  of  a  drum.  This  valuable  and  curious  piece  of  plate* 
collected  principally  from  the  devotion'  of  the  people  to  this  feast 
and  in  celebration  of  their  supernatural  release,  long  held  an  undis- 
turbed place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral  j  but  its  massive  weight 
was  too  tempting  to  the  French,  when  they  arrived,  who  soon  took 
eff  its  hallowed  character  by  passing  it  through  the  crucible. '  I, 
39—41. 

These  animals,  we  have  heard,  have  alio  been  met  with  on  the 
coast  of  Ferrol,  and  at  the  Helder  Point, — and  are  fatal  to  com* 
manders  unacquainted  with  this  piece  of  natural  history. 

Spanish  .St  Dcmingo  contains  at  present  10*,000  persone,  of 
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which  SO,000  are  slaves, — the  rest,  ail  colour*  under  heaven. 
But  the  European  Spaniards  are  few,  and  principally  Catalans, 
who  come  out  in  search  of  fortunes.  Their  largest  city,  St  Do- 
mingo, contains  about  20,000  persons.  In  the  cathedral  church 
of  this  city  were  buried  the  remains  of  Columbus,  removed  from 
the  Carthusian  convent  of  Seville,  together  with  the  chains  which 
were  put  upon  him,  and  which  he  wore  in  his  passage  home. 
When  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  French,  his  descendants  direct- 
ed the  brass  coffin,  in  which  the  whole  was  contained,  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  Havannah, — which  ceremony  was  performed  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1796.  The  ashes  of  this  great  man  were  car- 
ried down  to  the  harbour  in  procession,  and,  under  the  fire  of  the 
forts,  put  on  board  a  brig,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  capital 
of  Cuba,  where  they  now  lye,  but  without  a  monument. 

«  I  cannot  forbear,  *  says  the  author,  in  speaking  of  tills  cathe- 
dral, *  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  Don  Pedro  de  Prado,  long  a  ven- 
erable dignitary  of  this  cathedral,  the  more  striking,  as,  in  the  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  I  enjoyed  with  him,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking it.  Unlike  the  other  clergy  at  the  cession  of  the  island, 
this  aged  pastor  would  not  leave  the  flock  which  God  had  com- 
mitted to  his  early  care  j  though  on  the  Main,  where  he  was  born, 
and  had  all  his  relations,  much  greater  dignities  and  preferments 
were  offered  him.  With  a  degree  of  enthusiastic  foresight,  even  in 
presence  of  the  French  commanders,  he  would  continually  say,  that 
though  then  old,  he  was  confident  he  should  live  to  see  that  sacred 
spot  devolve  to  its  ancient  and  rightful  owners ;  and  on  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  the  combined  armies,  though  too  infirm  person^ 
ally  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  in  congratulating  the  British  general  on 
the  capture  of  the  city,  he  cried  out  in  ecstacy,  that  he  that  day 
saw  realized,  the  prayer  he  had  unceasingly  made  for  twelve  years  y 
and  in  the  words  of  Simeon  in  the  temple,  on  receiving  the  Messiah 
into  his  arms,  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  Nunc  dimittis  servunr 
tuum  secundum  verbum  tuum  in  pace, "  &c. ;  that  he  could  then 
depart  in  peace,  he  had  not  a  wish  on  this  side  the  grave.  It  iff 
remarkable  that  he  died  a  fortnight  afterwards,  aged  78  years  p 
and  to  redress  in  some  measure  the  cruelties  of  the  French,  in  which 
he  had  been  at  once  a  sufferer  and  an  eyewitness,  he  left  what  he 
possessed  to  his  fellow-victims  in  the  siege,  particularly  thirteen 
houses,  the  annsalrents  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  poor  in 
daily  sums.'     I.  140,.  147. 

In  the  Dominican  Convent  of  this  town,  the  amiable  Las  Cafaf 
took  refuge  from  the  perfecution  of  his  enemies,  and' died. 

The  French  pofleffcd,  under  the  old  monarchy,  about  one 
fourth  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Domingo ;  inferior,  in  natural 
fertility,  to  the  Spanifh  poiTeffions  in  the  fame  ifland.  Whaf 
the  value  of  the  whole  Settlement  would  be  in  theJiands  of 
that  a&ive,  able,  smd  unprincipled  people,  we  may  judge  from 
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carried  on  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  divifions  of  the  ifland, 
to  an  amount  of  1,445,000  dollars.  In  the  year  1789,  68^  vef- 
fels,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  entered  the  French  ports 
of  St  Domingo  with  ptovifions,  lumber,  and  Eaft  India  goods ; 
carrying  back  the  produce  of  the  Hland.  The  amount  of  this 
trade  was  about  900,000!.  Sterling. — From  this  fpecimen,  may  be 
inferred  what  the  value  of  this  ifland  would  be,  if  it  were  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  the  advocates  for  peace 
with  France  mud  be  prepared  to  (how,  that  a  good  would  refulc 
from  it  to  this  country,  equivalent  to  all  the  enormous  increafe 
of  power,  which  it  would  neceffarily  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
rival,  or,  as  the  Morning  Poft  calls  him,  the  direftdfoe. 

Long  before  the  cefiion  of  Hifpaniola  to  the  French,  the  Spa- 
fiilh  government  had  begun  to  relax  from  hs  narrow  policy.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1 700,  frefh  colonies  were  fent  out  from  the 
Canaries  •,  a  frugal,  laborious  people,  well  fuited  to  the  climate. 
More  politic  and  economical  meafures  foon  bettered  the  face  of 
the  country*  The  demands  of  the  neighbouring  French  increafed 
the  induftry  of  the  Spaniards.  The  herds  multiplied  rapidly — 
the  old  towns  were  rebuilt — new  ones  formed  ;  and  chapels  and 
hermitages  (the  fure  figns  of  profperity  in  Spain,  as  alehoufes 
are  in  England)  began  to  rear  their  heads.  The  late  Queen  of 
Spain,  whofe  paflions  were  the  mainfpring  of  the  Spaniih  mo- 
narchy, fell  in  love  (as  every  one  knows)  with  Godoy,  a  robufl: 
officer  of  the  guards  : — and  a  reign  of  vigour  commenced,  as  lately 
with  us.  Godoy  became  prime  miniftcr;  and,  in  1795,  convey- 
ed away  Hifpaniola,  the  oldeft  American  colony  of  the  Spanifli 
crown — to  the  French  republic.  None  of  the  Spanifh  colonies 
are  more  loyal  •,  and  the  mod  earned  remonftrances  were  made, 
fo  much  in  vain,  that  they  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Spanifli 
Court — Don  Emanuel  Godoy  conceiving  (like  our  miniftry  at 
home)  that  true  vigour,  and  real  force  of  mind,  confifts  in  ne- 
glecting and  defpifwg  the  wifhes  of  the  people.  As  they  could 
not  live  under  their  old  Sovereign  and  laws  in  St  Domingo,  tho 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Spanifli  Main,  with  the  dry  bones  and  embalmed  heart  of 
Cortes,  and  the  living  carcafes  of  the  ufelefs.  Ships  were  freight^ 
ed  with  monks,  friars,  eremites,  and  nuns  ;  and  loaded  higher  than 
the  poop  with  miraculous  legs  and  arrps,  and  all  the  holy  fopper- 
ies of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  itfoi, 
that  legal  delivery  was  made  to  TouflTaint,  the  reprefentative  of 
the  French  people.  Don  Gartia  counteracted  every  thing  thac 
could  militate  againft  thofe  orders  for  a  peaceful  ceflion  of  the 
ifland,  which  h-  had  received  fro:n  home.     ToufLint  maichtd 

in  h 
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in ;  and  his  brother  Paul  was  quietly  invefted  with  $e  govern* 
meot  of  what  had  hitherto  been  the  Spaniih  part  of  the  ifland. 

This  ceflbn  of  the  ifland  was  followed  by  the  ufual  French 
crimes,  of  facrilege,  murder,  robbery,  cruelty,  and  falfehood, — 
by  the  lofs  of  50,00(1  Frenchmen,— -by  their  final  espuliioit 
by  the  Englifti, — and  by  a  treaty  between  thfe  Eagli(h  and  Spa* 
niards,  in  which  the  (hips  of  the  former  are,  upon  their  entry 
into  the  ports  of  the  ifland,  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  Spaaifli 
{hips.  Upon  the  importance  of  this  treaty  to  our  commerce  in 
general,  Mr  Walton  has  fome  fenfible  remarks,  and  brings  for- 
ward fome  valuable  information.  The  quantity  of  mahogany  this 
ifland  is  capable  of  furniflung,  is  about  10,000  logs,  each  contain- 
ing, on  an  average,  300  feet,  or  in  all  three  millions ;  but  this 
year  it  will  exceed  that  quantity.  In  the  year  1 8o£»  the  duty 
paid  on  mahogany  to  our  government  was  26,080!. ;  but,  in 
1809,  it  had  got  up  to  46,9271.*,  yet  the  greatcft  refults  of 
commercial  f peculation  have  not  yet  reached  England.  One- 
third  of  the  mahogany  furniihed  by  St  Domingo  goes  to  the 
United  States ;  and  the  remainder  comes  over  to  England  $  but, 
formerly,  there  was  a  confiderable  demand  for  this  article  in 
Hamburgh,  Holland  and  the  Hanfeatic  towns;  a  branch  of 
trade  that  may  revive  again,  if  Bonaparte,  or  the  pregnant  em- 
prefs»  become  fond  of  mahogany  tables,  and  include  them  in 
the  lift  of  importable  articles.  The  following  fcale  will  afford  an 
idea  of  the  quantity  and  prices  of  thofe  articles  which  the  coun- 
try affords. 


LttalraUef 

Ammnt  9/  Dmiy, 

Value. 

War  and  Permanent* 

3,000.000  feet  Mahogany,  (two- 

thirds  to  England) 

Gd.  per  foot 

L.  30,416    0    0 

iOO  tons  Lignum  Vita 

60s.  per  ton 

17,700    0    0 

500  tons  Fustic 

60s. 

500    0    0 

400  tons  Logwood             «* 

120s. 

1*0    0    0 

Annual  amount  of  duties  which  St  Domingo  pro- 
ductions pay  in  England  in  war  time  -        L.  48,756    0    f 

Befides  the  above  articles,  there  are  (hipped  annually  1,000,000 
lib.  of  coffee  ;  10,000  hides  ;  and  large  quantities  of  fatin  wood, 
ebony,  cattle,  mill,  Ihip  and  building  timber.  The  material  ad* 
vantage,  how?v«»r,  to  be  derived  from  this  commerce  is,  that 
tvhilft,  on  the  Main,  and  in  the  other  Spanifti  iflands,  the  import 
duties  amount  to  more  than  34  per  cent.,  they  here  do  not  exceed 
5  per  cent,  and  the  export  6  per  cent. j  by  which  means,  this  port 
might  be  made  a  depot  for  all  the  weft  coaft  of  Puerto  Rico. 

{Juch  is  the  information  afforded  by  Mr  Walton,  rcfpe&irig  the 

prefent 
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prefent  irate  of  Sr  Domingo.  -  Hit  fecond  volume  contain*  bis  ob- 
feneatiom  on  the  fettkment  of  the  Spamfli  continent.  But  in  this 
past  of  Mi  wosk  there  feems  to  be  ia  much  of  book^making  ;— 

*  the  Travels  of  Humboldt j  and  the  Meccano  Peruana*  are  So  out- 
tiageouflf  pillaged,  and  the  obligation  fo  little  acknowledged,  that 
-awe  hare  no  kind  of  temptation  to  purftfe  our  critici&ri  any  fur- 
.  ther*-    The  wiholc  work  it  the  produ&ion  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 

who  has  had  his  notes  upon  St  Domingo  f  urhafhed  up  in  the  Raw, 
.  «**an<r  deemed  knecefiaryj  that  thetatle  he  had  to  fay  fliould  be 

•  raid  with  afcmuch  parade  and  ecnbcuiihment  as  pofliUe.    That  the 
bland  of  Santo  Domingo  will  ever  be  regarded  with  a  wotfvl  eye 

•if  France,  there  can  be  no-xlauht 1.  but  we  fcarcely  fee  any  pro- 
■habithy  of  her  regatninfr  it,  ufdeft,  indeed,  flic  is  deftinod  to  ab- 
forb  every  thing  m  Jier  Empire,  til  Domingo  cannot  be  given  up 
at  a 'peace  *  for  what  have  the-  French  to  offer,  but  the  ^nominal 
manumiffion  of.  fame  of  thek  European  flares  ?  If  we  were,  to 
speculate  upon  the  future  defttny  of  St  Domingo,  we  (bould  •con- 
jeftute,  that  the  Spantfti  flattes  would  rtfe  upon  their  matters*  and 
fuprdy  freih  fptritond  aliment  for  a  long  and  bloody  conteft  be- 
tween the  favages  of  every  colour,  race  and  denomination* 
SmvitJtoto  Man  impius  orbe* 


Art.  VIL  Hepfocstionis  AUxa?idrini  Enchiridion  ad  JdSSJi- 
dem  recensitum,  cum  Natis  variorum,  pracipue  Leonard*  HoUh+ 
kit  A.  M.t  curatUe  Thama  Gaisford  A.  M.  AEdis  Christi  alum* 
no.  Accedit  Prodi  Chrestomathia  Grammatical.  8vo.  pp.  523. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.     IS  10. 

The  scholars  of  the  present  day  are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  la6t  century,  by  the  superior  attention  which 
...they  pay  to  subjects  relating  to  metres,  and  more  particularly  to 
the  metres  of  the  Greek  poets.  The  boundaries  of  philologi- 
cal knowledge  were  indeed  prodigiously  extended  by  the  disci- 
ples, of  the  Dutch  and  German  schools  1  and  little  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  verbal  illustration,  compared  with  what 
their  labours  have  already,  accomplished*  But  the  science  of  me- 
tres had  been  cultivated  but  by  few, — and  those  chiefly  of  our 
own  country.  Yet  it  ia  wonderful  that  the  Continental  scholars 
did  not  study  the  subject  more  assiduously,  considering  the  great 
advantages  which  a  knowledge  of  it  affords  to  those  wno  are  en- 
gaged in  critical  pursuits*  The  example  of  Bentley  was  sufficient 
to  prove,  how  much  might  be  done  by  accuracy  of  ear,  and  a 
nice  perception  of  rythmical  harmony ;  which  qualities  gave  him 
VOL.  XVJI.  no.  3*.  13  b  » 
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a  decided  advantage  over  scholars  whose  reading  was  much  more 
extensive,  and  who  possessed  no  ordinary  share  of  critical  saga- 
city. To  the  same  gift,  or  acquirement,  Richard  Dawes  was 
indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  reputation  which  he  gam- 
ed ;  and  Porson,  a  name  greater  thaw  them  alV  added  to  the 
varied  erudition  and  universal  research  of  Valcfcnaer  and  Rhua- 
ken,  a  nicety  of  ear  and  acquaintance-  with  the  laws  of  metre, 
which  the  former  possessed  but  imperfectly,  and*  the  latter  sot  at 
alt  Of  living  examples  we  forbear  to  speak,  or  we  might  add1 
to  the  list,  names,  inferior  only  to  those  which  can  scarcely  have 
their  equals. 

Shortly  after  Hemsterhtris,  then  &  very  young  mair,  had  pub- 
lished Mis  edition  of  Julius  Pollux,  he  received  two  letters  from 
Bentley,  containing  his  corrections  of  several  of  the  Comic  Frag- 
ments quoted  by  that  grammarian  ;  in  which  the  advantage*  which 
the  British  Aristarchos  derived  from  his  metrical  knowledge,  were 
so  very  conspicuous,  that  Hemstevhuis  made  a  resolution,  in  die 
first  moments  of  his-  vexation,  to  have  nothing  more4  n>  do  with 
Greek ;  and  thi»  resolution  he  kept  for  a  month  or  two ;  till 
cooler*  reflection  succeeded,  and  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
favourite  studies ; — and  very  wisely,  we  think  *  for  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  much  greater  service  to  learning,  by  il- 
lustrating the  genius  of  the  Greek  language,  and  unfolding  its 
origin  and  analogies,  than  he  would  have  done  by  any  number  of 
volumes  on  arsis  and  thesis,  ot  fogaccdhs  or  asynartetes.     Ami* 
after  all,  Is  metrical  science  of  such  primary  importance  as  we 
seem  now  inclined  to  attach  to  it  ?    The  study  of  it  is  becoming 
'  so  fashionable  in  this  country,  that  we  are  under  some  degree 
of  alarm  lest  it  should  become  almost  exclusive :  and  we  sus- 
pect that,  even  now*  more  credit  would  he  given,  in  many  in- 
stances, for  arranging,  than  for  construing  a  chorus  ;  and  many 
modern  scholars,  we  believe,  feel  less  delight  in  the  perception 
of  a  beautiful  image,  or  a  noble  sentiment,  than  in  the  antistro- 
phizing  a  set  of  monostrophics,  or  the  detection  of  a  hitherto 
undiscovered  dochmiac.    Let  us  not  be  understood  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  any  branch  of  learning;  much  less  of  one,  which 
is  so  powerful  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  qitic,  and  which 
has  contributed,  in  so  many  cases,  to  restore  the  text  of  the 
Greek  poet9.     •  Cerre  qui  syllabarum  omnium  quantitatem  et 

*  omnigenorum  versuum  mensuram  in  numerate  habet,  ei  *^tf^* 
c  enint  multa  et  facilia,  quae  aliis  hac  scientia  destitutis  prorsus 

•  sunt  *v$z*.  *  #     All  we  contend  for  is,  that  a  proper  degree 
of  importance  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  no  more  ;  that  stu- 
dents 

*  -R.  Bentleii  Epist.  ad  T.  Hemsterhusium,  p.  90. 
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dfcnts  should  be  taught  to  understand  and  construe  an  author,  be~ 
fote  .they  set  about  scanning  him ;  and  that  they  should  at  all 
times  pay  more  attention  to  sense  than  to  sound,  to  meaning  than 
to  metre  ;  and  not  be  of  the  number  of  those, 
4  Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 
Not  mend  their  minds. ' 
Though  we  have  taken  up  the  cudgels,  therefore*  in  behalf  of 
Syntax  against  Prosody,  our  attitude  is  purely  defensive;  nor 
would  we,  on  any  account,  commence  any  active  operations  a- 
.  gainst  the  latter  very  respectable  member  of  the  Body  Gram* 
matical :  But  we  think  it  necessary,  in  our  characters  of  inspec- 
tors of  literature9  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  undue  preemi- 
nence which  Said  Prosody,  or  his  friends  for  him,  may  usurp ; 
and  the  present  has  .appeared  to  us  a  favourable  Opportunity  for 
so  doing,  when  we  are  about  to  consider  a  publication  which 
presents  us  with  more  information  on  metrical  subjects,  and  in 
a  more  amusing  shape,,  than  any  which  we  remember  to  have 

•  seen*  except  Professor  Porson's  incomparable  Supplement  of  his 
Preface  to  the  Hecuba  3  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  our  classi- 
cal readers,  that*  notwithstanding  any  thing  which  they  may  have 
understood  us  to  have  said  to  the  disparagement  of  such  subjects , 
we  would  have  them  enter  upon  the  study  of  them  as  soou  as 
they  are  properly  qualified  to  do  so ;  and,  in  that  case*  they  can 
have  no  better  manual  than  that  of  Hephaestion,  as  edited  by 
Mr  Gaisford. 

Hephsestton,  who  was  one  6f  the  grammarians  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  of  uncertain  antiquity,  composed  various  trea- 
tises on  metrical  subjects,  two  dnly  of  which  (or  rather  an  epi- 
iomeofthem)  have  come  down  to  us.  These  are  usually  cou- 
pled together,  and  entitled  *llQiU*Ttm*  'Eyj^/Jw  *i$i  Msr^y  kcJ 
HwyMro* :  but  incorrectly*  as  we  think.  They  appear  to  us  to 
be  distinct  and  separate  treatises,  and  should  be  termed  'Eyxug'- 
it§f  tn^}  Mfrg#f,  and  £?%•  **gj  ri#«qu«T»r. 

Of  the  three  former  editions  of  Hephacsttori,  viz.  those  pub- 
lished successively  by  the  heirs  of  Junta,  Turnebus,  and  Pauw, 

•  copies  are  become  exceedingly  scarce  9  and ,  any  new  edition  of 
him  whatsoever,  even  a  mere  reprint  of  thp  text,  woujd  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  learned  world.    But  Mr  Gaisfgrd  hat 

-  done  a  great  deal  more :  he  has  published  a  corrected  text  in  a 
very  beautiful  form,  with  an  accurate  account  of  the  various 
readings,  and  the  critical  notes  variorum,  at  the  foot  of  each 
page ;  and  at  the  end  he  has  given  his  own  most  copious  and 
valuable  commentary ;  and  has  subjoined,  by  way  of  appendix, 
the  Chrestomathia  of  Proclus,  with  the  notes  of  Sclxttus,  Nuu- 
uesius,  Sylburgius,  and  Heyne. 

Bb9     -  W« 
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We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  short  accoun 
which  each  department  of  the  work  is  execu. 
this,  we  shall  venrure  to  offer  but  one  or  two  h 
editor,  and  none  on  any  point  of  importance :  t 
curacy  has  left  us  little  to  do,  in  our  province 
give  as  good  a  description  as  we  can  or  what  he 
helps  which  Mr  Gaisford  has  had,  besides  the  th 
ditions,  and  remarks  already  published,  will  be  t 
his  own  words,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  note.  *    C 


^ 


Ctff! 


;**-*■*■»  - 


-  -rli  • 


.— -  k.- 


#  Z?.     Z/6ri  7J/SS.  tres  Bibliothecce  Bodleianai     I  ■*■"■  " 

165.     MS.  num.  74.     Epitomen  tantum  continet.  .  -" 

C.  Codex  Coilegii  Caio-Gonviiensis  apud  Cantah  .*  ^ 
ftww  W2/7/ /  concessit  vir  human'tssimus  Martinus  Davy* 

uiins  maghter,  ..  3 

//.     Codex  Hnrleinnus,  hi  Museo  Brilannico  servabts  __- 

AT.     Codex  Norfolciensis,  BibUotheca  Reg.  Soc.  Lorn  \ 

duorum  codicum  coltationem  mihi  suppeditavit  ingenuarum  m 

apud  nos  erat  fitutor  optitttus,  CyrUhu  Jackson,  S.T*P. 
menses  Mdis  Chruii  Decanus.  • 

M.  Codex-  Publiue  Bibliothecee  apud  Cantubrigienses,  *  **J 
modum  Reverends,  Joannis  Mori,  Episc.  Ehensis.  Httjus  A  ~s 
adfidem  collationis  Bentleiana?  citantur.  m 

D,  Editio  Turnebiana  cum  MS.  colfata,  quam  in  Vu 
taudat  D'OrvU&us.     ffufus  usutn  mihi  obtuUt  vir  dociissin         " 
Bvrneius  LL.D.  Grenovicensis. 

Bentl.  Notulm  qxuedam  ad  marginem  exemplaris  Turn 
scriptce  manu  Ricardi  Betitleii,  in  Btbliotheca  ColL  SS.  Trin. 
servata.  Harum  descriptionem  mdustrue  debeo  P.  P.  Dob) 
ejusdem  Coilegii  Sac. 

L.  Hotchkis.     Hephcestionts  Enchiridion  ex  MSS.  emena 
eommetttario  illustration,  nondwn  tamen  typis  exscriptum,  sit 
vardi  Hotchkis  A.  M.  Coilegii  S.  Joannis  Bupt.  apud  Cantab, 
ciu  necnon  Schoke  Regue  Salopensis  hand  ita  pridem  magist) . 
eruditus  cujus  industrus  hoc  cmendatum  Hepheestionis  exemplar  d- 
MSS*  omnes  AngUcanos  adhibuerat,  totumque  opus,  spectminib; 
suum  ex  Poetarum  vcterum  rekquiis  wtdecunque  oUatU,  Uhs* 
Quantum  ex  illius  laborious  profecerim*  omnium  optime  potest  st 
amicissimus  Burntius,  qui*  pro  sua  in  littras  Grtscas  voluntate9  h 
pits  nostrum  editionem  auger e  et  locwpletari  dignatus  est*     Ittud  it 
kctorem  monilum  velim,  me  Hotchkisii  nomen,  quotiescunque  ver< 
sius  integra  prq/erendaf  aut  emendationes  in  veterem  aliqvcm  auu 
propositce  memoranda  erant,  Jideliter  adscripsisse  :  multa  tamen  ai 
line  muiuo  sumpsissey  qua  singUlatim  recensere  mihi  non  ubique  I 
Laudem  itaque  laborum  ad  Grammaticum  nostrum  expUcandnmJelu 
susceptorum  per  me  integrant  habeat  sec  urn  servetque  sepulcro. 


r.c- 


b  $ 
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whose  labours  on  Hephaestion  he  professes  to  have  consulted  with 
advantage,  we  know  nothing  but  what  Mr  Gaisford  tells  us  in 
the  note  :  it  seems  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  master  of  Shrewsbury  school.  That  he 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning,  is  proved  by  his  remarks 
on  Hephxstion,  puMished  in  the  wprk  before  us ;  which  display  ex- 
tensive reading,  great  judgment,  and  considerable  critical  acumen. 
They  occur,  however,  less  frequently  than  we  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  words  of  Mr  -Gaisford.  The  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page,  besides  those  of  Mr  Hotchkis,  are  principally  se- 
lected from  the  remarks  of  B'Arnaud,  D'OrviHe  and  de  Pauw, 
with  the  addition  of  the  editor's  own.  We  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  text. 

P.  3,  13.  Ale  man,  K*J  **V<*  »  *«W**  j^»if#;  fatKm^  «W{.  A  pot- 
ion. Dysc.  inserts  **aa«**  for  r**tmu  D'OrviHe  conjectures  rtcxnrt, 
Pauw,  +&x*tcvn.  Mr  Gaisford  disapproves  of  both  these  emen- 
dations, very  justly,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  tetrameter  Iambic 
acatalectic.  We  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  true  reading  is 
cxttAAM-tt,  carpels*    -$)schyl.  Agam.  925.  *£»  wotxlxtif  H  hnrot  irr* 

JCAAAESI  Beu'fUty  %fnl  pit  t-jSafuk  unv  Qefiov.  Eupolis  ap.  Etymol. 
M.  p.  486,  77.  B*'*n*f  r*  K.AAAH  r*  sng/inpMt  r?^  For  xhph  should 
be  read  «i»cf.  D'Orville  is  certainly  wrong  in  reading  «pue^ft 
for  the  passage  is  not  given  as  an  instance  of  the  pleonasm  of  si 
syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  but  of  a  paragogic  letter  at 
the  end.  In  the  notes,  p.  H>,  is  given  an  epigram  of  Nossis  the 
Locrian  poetess,  as  corrected  by  Professor  Porson,  after  the  un- 
successful attempts  of  Bent  ley  4  and  a  beautiful  specimen  it  is  of 
the  curious  felicity  of  emendation  which  distinguished  that  great 
scholar.  We  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  the  note,  which 
contains  this  admirable  correction,  and  will  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr  Gaisford's  style. 

*  De  Rhinthone,  $Wxai,  sive  fabularum  ubi  res  tragicac  ludicro 
■cermone  tractabantur,  consulas  Fabricium  in  notitia  Tragicorum  de- 
perditorum  B.  G.  II.  xix.  et  auctores  ibi  allegatos.  Exstat  in  Rhin- 
thonem  Epigramma  Nossidis  satis  venustum  in  Antholog.  H.  Steph. 

B  b  3  p.  208. 

-Tyrvdiitt.     Notula  quadam  manu  Thomce  Tyrv&itti  ad  marginent 
exemjdaru  ed.  Pauxv  penes  cL  Bumeium  adscripla. 

H.  R.  Ad  Proclum  emendandum  adhibiti  sunt  duo  codd.  Museo 
Britannico  seroatU  Harl  5592.  p.  621.  Reg.  16.  C.  xiii.  Priorem 
Jiaud  duhie  usurparat  Sylburgius. 

The  MSS.  marked  C.  M.  had  been  collated  by  Bentley,  who  had 
noted  their  variations  in  the  copy  of  Hephtcstion,  which  is  after- 
wards mentioned  as  being  preserved  in  the  library  pf  Trinity  .Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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p.  COS.  Analcct.  Bnmck.  T.  1.  p.  196.  Kxi  Kxwvfit  ya«V*g  wipkfutfiw, 
x.xit<pi)\cv  use**  f?AtC  Itsr  ifut"  %Virim  up  o  Zv^axortdf,  MturAvt  •Aiy*  t*$ 
r.ioov*';'  ciXhM,  $X'juza>9  *Ejc  r^xytxeiv  tift   Kitrcrpi   to^r^eifii&u.      SlC  eniin  lo* 

cum  exhibct  MS.  Vaticanus.  Edd.  ante  Brunckianam,  t.  3.  male 
shtunt  xxbuKoiv,  quae  lectio  viro«  longe  ^octissijnos,  in  quibusToupiura> 
qui  de  hoc  scriptore  praeclare  meritus  est  Emend.  II.  p.  136.  minun 
in  modum  exercuit.  Sed  quum  Nossidis  incident  mentio,  a  roe  im- 
petrare  nequeo,  quin  aliud  ejusdem  Poetriac  Epigramma  in  colleo 
tione  Brunckiana  proxime  antecedens,  et  a  magno  Bentleio  in  Dis- 
sert. Phala*d.  p.  355.  minus  feliciter  tentatum,  ex  Cod,  Vatican} 
vestigiis  ;i  viro  eruditissimo  R.  Porsono  cjuobus  in  locis  restitutum, 
cum  Lectoribus  meis  communicem,  TQ  $*</  u  rl  y$  wtofis  w$rt  jutAAi- 
%^y  MiTvXatett,  Tu»  *Zc&*Qm  XctprvT  «>fo$  \*v^*pxn%*  Eixtlt,  «?  M«ww# 
<4>IAA0HN,  A  TE  Awcg/f  y*  Ttxriv,  ISA  1 2  O*  #t#  ft»i  fvnfut  N«V»$,  ft*.* 

The  second  verse  of  the  fragment  of  Epicharmus,  p.  15,  sounds 
to  our  ears  very  harsh  j  we  would  read,  tivpth  TE —  £**  ^wt*-**** 
txfitc-x  v£r*f  'A  Qtxlxvpt  'H%#.  P«  2?,  I.  quoted  by  Demetr.  de 
Eloc.  §  189,  witheut  the  conjunction  **h  P.  30.  Anacreon,  •? 
pit.  *.  t.  x.  ap.  Etymol.  Itf.  p,  26,  55.  P.  34.  Archilochus,  w** 
fih  tint  Qetrupw.  Mr  Gaisford  gives  3auc*p*f  from /our  MSS. ;  but 
we  should  prefer  the  more  antient  form  iW^u?,  used  by  Ho- 
mer :  Alcman  ap.  Schol.  Viiloison  ad  II.  A.  222.  Zeufctrak  r  3**- 
r*T<>.  P.  35.  1.  1.  The  true  reading  seems  very  doubtful;  but 
thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  ph  vyrip*  cannot  signify  ne  pr<e- 
j:/dica,  nor  ante  ne  damnate,  as  Mr  Hotchkis  understood  it,  but 
'nepriefer.  We  think  MnT^rnp? — rS  ntrim  to  be  probable.  ItJ 
p.  41.  is  an  excellent  note  cf  Mr  Hotchkis,  who  restores  hm^L 
yr.oi  to  a  fragment  of  Sappho,  as  it  is  also  corrected  by  a  learned 
critic.  {Monthly  Rev.  vol.  xxviii,  p.  430.) 

In  p.  45.  the  text  is  twice  restored  by  the  sagacity  of  Person. 
P.  53.  ulr.  in  the  chor iambic  pentameter  of  Philicus,  read  **»«- 
y^'^yc-yvf^:^.  fcr  x«<f«y{^,  the  reading  of  Turnebus,  and  ***- 
uy^cir,  that  of  Mr  Gaisford,  are  equally  solecisms:  We  are 
not  aware  cf  any  corr.po»rj4  of  yg«'?»  wnich  terminates  in  «< 
1\  .''.6.  1.  4.  rend  t^~«~'/jtl  P.  6t.  not.  o.  To  the  names  er  u- 
merat.?d  in  this  note,  add  Grotius  in  Stob.  Floril.  tit.  iv.  p.  29. 
P.  (» V.  U;f.  Sappho,  V.r^jer;^,  t'jbupA  zru  'g*yyg  rito  rv^w-et,  which 
Mr  Gaisford  interprets  thu^—JaUidioste  magis,  ncque  aillaic  tw% 
t)  ahiu'jdh,  cwposfjjhi  suit.  But  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
IMS.  C.  h**  preserved  the  true  readirg,  ivy/ire^  if  we  but  change 
tho  accent,  and  read  in  two  words  ?yyji'>  *v — in  Jiixtidiosavi  v:agi$ 
//•«;  -7,  v?ii:am  tivr.quam^  (iamxbili?,  tvcuL'/s.    P.  65,  10.  We  wcuM 

read,    ^i\'JKS  ufv  ct,  nXxYX,  k.xs  n-.\.;:\4*i;  y.'-7Ui  V/.  Nt-vfl«*  *♦  f.  >».      P.  72, 

]f.\  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Mr  Gaisford's  placing  ^  at 
the  bei-i:ini»g  cf  this  verse,  ard  net  at  the  end  cf  that  which 
picccdta  it.    V.  SI,  I£J.  r.eaJ  «:,  whheut  ihe  accent.    Mr  Gais- 

'  *  ford 
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ford  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the 
three  first  chapters  of  the  treatise  xi^i  vir^rtn  are  interpolated 
by  a  foreign  hand.  P.  129.  We  know  not  whether  Mr  Gnisford 
intentionally  omitted  to  remark,  that  a  fourth  verse  of  the  Mtrvp- 
t w  of  Sappho  is  preserved  by  Demetrius  de  Elocut  §  I 4-3.  *3$s 
t*Y**»»  wtxxS  ftu^m.  At  p.  4*7.  is  given  Longinus's  preface  to  the 
Enchiridion,  which  is  followed  by  the  Scholia,  and  an  extract 
from  the  treatise  of  Aristides  Quintilianus  on  Music.  In  the 
5th  section  of  the  fragment  of  Longinus,  p.  139.  ).  4.  it  for  y*$ 
is  confirmed  by  the  Baroccian  MS.  No.  72,  from  which  apart  of 
this  section  is  quoted  by  Burgess  in  his  AppendU  -to  Dawes* 
j>.  442,  with  some  remarkable  variations. 

Of  Mr  Gaisford's  notes,  which  occupy  163  of  the  following 
f>ages,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  They  form  not  only  a 
commentary  of  his  own  on  Hephsestion,  but  a  complete  -collec- 
tion of  what  other  authors  have  said  on  -the  subjects  which  he 
•disou^ses,  together  with  great  store  of  examples  'illustrative  of 
the  various  metrical  rules  and  canons  which  they  have  laid  down, 
•Selected  jfrom  the  remains  af  the  tragic,  comic,  and  lyric  poets. 
We  transcribe  what  Mr  Gaiasford  himself  says  of  -this  division 
•of  the  wotIc 

*  In  uberiorfbus,  qu«  ad  cakem  appormntur,  araiotationi5us,  duo 
.precipue  spectavi :  priroum,  nt  Gfammaticorum  Latin- »rum,  e« 
"Graccis  fontibus,  ut  probabile  e$t,  sua  omnia  haurientium,  auctori- 
tate  Hephaevtionis  nostri  ptaecepta  confirmar^tur,  et  locorum  sirai- 
lium  inter  se  facta  collatione  dilucidiora  evaderent. '     Praet.  p.  i. 

*  Sec  undo,  operas  pretium  facturus  mihi  Nvidebar,  si  ex  Poetis  au- 
•tiquis  metrorum,  que  m*xime  frequentata  essent,  specimina  nonnulla 
•excerperem.  ltaque  Tragicorum,  Comicorum  et  Lyricorum  loca 
iionnunquam  integra  in  notas  transtuli.  nonnunquam>  versnum  tm- 
tummodo  numeris  designatis,  ad  auctores  ipsos  ablegare  malui.  Pin- 
<larum  et  ^£schylum  ceteris  eapropter  parcius  laudavi,  quod  viro- 
Tum  in  omni  literarum  genere.,  turn  praecipue  in  re  metrica,  peritis- 
•simornm  Hermanni  Burneiique  oper£  rriaximo  «um  fructu  tironibus 
-adtri  posse  censebam. '     Prasf.  p.  ii. 

Mr  Gaisford's  notes  are  in  themselves  highly  valuable  ;  and  it 
^vill  be  no  dicparagement  to  them  to  say,  that  their  vnlue  is  in- 
creased by  the  remarks  and  emendations  of  Person,  which  his 
acquaintance  with  that  admit  able  scholar  enabled  him  to  collect, 
.and  many  of  which  he  has  published  in  the  volume  hvfore  us. 
And  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  wish,  that  those  f*ienck 
•of  the  late  Professor,  who  are  in  possession  of  .similar  rtlics, 
would  communicate  *hem  tothe  world  through  some  medium  or 
.other :  they  could  not  make  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
^riches  of  the  literary  commonwealth. 

•Putschius's  edition  cf  the  L*tin  Grammarians  is  become  e::« 
ifceipcly  rare,  and  quite  inaccessible  to  scholars  who  live  in  the 

JJh  *  country, 
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country,  an  1  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  such  books  at  the 
enormous  ptices  which  the  booksellers  hare  been  taught  to  set 
upon  them. 

Mr  Gaisford  has  therefore  rendered  us  a  most  valuable  service, 
by  enriching  his  notes  with,  copious  extracts  from  their  various 
treatises.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  th«t  he  has  done 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  much  good,  as  if  he  had  published  a  new 
edition  of  them ;  for!  by  a  judicious  selection,  he  has  spared 
young  students  the  trouble  of  wading  through  about  5000  page* 
pf  matter,  for  the  most  part  very  stupid,  in  the  hope  here  and 
there  of  meeting  with  something  to  reward  their  fzins)  soraem* 
tcresting  piece  of  information, 

■  ■■'*  which  shines 

*Mid  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines.  * 
From  this  general  imputation  of  uninviting  dulness,  we  e?« 
fcept,  of  course,  the  most  elegant  of  grammarians,  Terentiamtf 
Maurus.  A  new  edition  of  his  poetical  treatise  is,  indeed,  very 
much  wanted  \  and  if  Mr  Gaisford  has  any  leisure,  he  would 
(confer  a  favour  on  the  literary  world,  by  undertaking  what  would 
perhaps  be  less  trouble  to  him  than  to  any  other  person.  But  we 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  what  is  contained  in  the  notes. ' 
'  Ch.  I.  is,  De  Qnantitatt  fyUabaruM  j  in  which,  amongst  other 
points,  is  considered  the  much  disputed  rule  of  Terentianus,  re- 
specting the  inceptive  power  of  S  with  another  consonant,  en? 
forced  by  Dawe$,  and  insisted  upon  too  universally  by  a  learned 
critic,  (Monthly  Rev.  Vol.  xxv.  Art.  Butler's  M.  Musurus) ;  and 
a  long  extract  is  given  from  a  diatribe  of  Justus  Zinzerlingius,  iij 
which  the  question  is  discussed  in  a  very  full  and  satisfactory 
manner  \  and  most  of  the  passages  which  militate  against  thi$ 
law  are  corrected,  and  others  by  Mr  Gaisford,  f  who  afterwards 
.considers  the  instances  of  common  diphthongs  before  vowels, 
and  vowels  before  two  consonants*  To  the  instances  which  he 
adduces,  may  be  added  Cratinus  in  'ACK^X"*  m  Stephani  Bvzant. 
Fragm.  ap.  Montfaucon.  Bibl.*Coi*lin.  p.  285.  £»*»«/«  «»»<  p*xp- 
nl*{  T/rfy  y*pu*  xpct*i*»t :  for  so  we  would  read,  instead  of  t«VI| 
D^ftf.     Ch.  II.  de  Synizesi.    Mr  Gaisford  mentions  a  very  proba* 

bit 

t  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  which  we  have  not  yet  seen  cor- 
rected, are,  the  six  passages  of  Propertius  referred  to  by  Mr  Gais- 
ford. Ovid.  Pont.  II.  iv.  6.  Jinte  meos  oculot  tpa  stnt,  tua  semper 
imago  est ;  where  probably  should  be  read  tu  stos*  Amor.  II.  vi. 
fcS.  Tu  prferas  virides  pennjs  ftehtare  smaragdos*  Metam.  II.  S4-. 
In  solirr  Pfrcebut  cfaris  lytentt  smaragdisf  where  perhaps  a  bolder  cri- 
%  ic  than  ourselves  would  read  maragdos  and  matagdU*  See  Men  an- 
der  in  Athen.  III.  p.  !)4>.  Asclepiades  Anal.  I.  p.  212.  But,  in  tfa 
gutter  passage  of  Ovid,  for  smarogdis,  we  would  read  pyropi^ 
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Me  corrertion  of  Mr  Elmsley,  m  3ophocl.  (Ed.  1\  640.  >z*r*t 
hnmtM  T»T»y  **9*{it*t  x***f.  vtilg.  io<St  4  *.  CH.  IV.  The  rule  of 
Terentianus  and  other  grammarians,  Fitxilcm  sytlabam  in  omnibus 
fnetrh  indtfirrenter  accipi,  it  confirmed  ;  systems  of  dimeters 
being  considered  as  single  verses.  Ch.  V.  de  lambico.  The  ob- 
servations of  Dawes,  on  the  tctual  or  accentual  rules  of  iambic 
verses,  are  given  at  length  ;  and  his  prohibition  of  hiatus  in  tro* 
chaics  and  iambics.  Mr  Gaisford  corrects  a  fragment  of  Menan- 
der,  in  which  an  hiatus  occurs,  4"%w  y«*c  «5«*  pi**  «#«  0EAKTH- 
FIA,  vulg.  IAMATA.  But  we  prefer  KOTOISMATA,  which  read- 
ing is  preserved  by  Villoison's  Scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  O.  393  ; 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  following  fragment  of  iEschylus,  in  the 
Scholiast  of  Sophocles  on  the  Electra,  v.  283.  o«'rw  fnwy^l  *** 
arhm  EPEI2MATA,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  But 
the  above-mentioned  Scholiast  on  It.  ♦.  12.  has  it  *£»  ™*y  IAMA- 
TA:  and  adds,  Ov  fury*  tv^ommt*  :  with  which  beginning  of  a 
senarius  Mr  Butler  will  probably  enrich  his  collection  of  the  -32s- 
Chylean  fragments. 

We  regret  that  Mr  Gaisford  has  said  so  little  on  the  subject  of 
ccesura.  Dr  Bentley,  in  h;3  Schediasma  de  tnetris  Terentianisp 
remark?,  *  Ma  fere  caesura  Romania  placuit  qurc  in  prima  tertil 
pedis  syllaba  (it. '  And  this  coesufa  is  the  most  harmonious,  and 
therefore  most  prevalent  in  trimeter  iambics.  In  the  Greek  Tra# 
ga?dians,  we  believe  the  number  of  penthemimeral  cresurx  to  bo 
to  that  of  the  hepthemimeral  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  J .  In 
Euripides,  perhaps,  the  ratio  is  greater,  and  in  iEschylus  lessf 
We  believe  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  most  classical  of 
theologians,  and  the  most  theological  of  classical  scholars,  Eras* 
mus,  has  made  the  same  remark  as  B^ntley,  speaking  of  the  I/*- 
tin  poets,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Hymn  of  Prudenrius,  c  de 
ftatali  Iesu, '  addressed  to  Margaret  Roper>  daughter  of  "Sir  Tho. 
Jnas  More,  p.  I.  ed.  Froben.  1523.  c  Quanquam  in  genere  om- 
ne  carmen  mollius  est,  quoties  penthemimeris  finit  dictionem. ? 
The  passage  of  Mnrius  Victorinus,  in  the  note  p.  24*1,  respecting 
a  word  for  each  dipodia,  should  be  compared  with  an  extract 
from  a  MS.  of  Tryphon,  published  in  the  appendix  to  Dawes, 
p.  44-1.  Mt  Gaisford  remarks,  that  the  antient  iambic  poets  ab- 
stained  as  much  as  possible  from  trisyllabic  feet ;  but  cites  a  frag* 
ment  of  Archilochus,  where  a  dactyl  occupies  the  first  foot  of  a, 
trimeter  iambic.  A  tribrach  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  same 
poet  in  Plutarch  de  Tranquil!.  Anim.  p.  835.  ed.  H.  Sreph.  j 
Rufinus  de  Metr.  Omic. ;  P.  L*»opardus  Emend,  xi.  5. ;  Brunck 
Anal.  I.  p.  45.  GtSt  t$y*x  p.**/****  3*  •vk  ig«  rv^mif :  an  anapaest 
in  the  verses  of  Simoiiu'es  on  Women,  v.  2*2.  tb*xm*  *f\t  wwi^m 
<rhere  Bothe  reads  w^w*  and  an  anapaest  and  .dactyl  in  another 
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fcapment ;  which  how<*ver  is,  perhaps,  not  an  iambic  vwaei  i  JT 
«£  khavH  tyS*»  **<  *•»  (pvyifut^9-  P.  243,  Mr  Gaisford  remarks, 
<  Veteres  Lyrici  f t  Comoedise  auctores  banc  speciem  (iambos  di* 
metres)  perpetuo  ductu  videotur  ceciniese. '  An  instance,  bow- 
ever,  of  a  catalectic  interposed,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the 
verses  of  Archilochns,  extant  in  Ammooius,  v.  Aj*h,  and  the  au- 
thors there  cited  by  V-ilckenaer. 

ivtmivf  tkrr*.   (or  ^4^>) 
The  editions  have  it  «A*jn»{, 

P.  25*,  30.     The  article  ♦,  we  are  of  opinion,  should  be  omit- 
ted, as  Hipponax  makes  the  pen  ultima  of  Qm&Mxm  long. 

P.  255-    In  the  third  verse  of  Pfccenix  the  Colopbontan,  Rubfe 
ken  conjectured*  S  Sfrw,  nyt  ^farr* :  not  very  happily,  we  think. 

C.  VIII.  Mr  Gaisford  dilates  upon  the  subject  of  dimeter  ana* 
pxstics,  which  he  laments  that  Professor  Porson  should  hare 
touched  upon  so  slightly.  His  principal  rules  are  these.  Legiti- 
mate systems,  besides  anapaests,  admit  indifferently  dactyls  and 
spondees  ;  very  rarely  a  proceleusmatic  ;  and  very  rarely  a  dactyl 
before  an  anapaest.  The  hiatus  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs 
is  admissible,  provided  such  vowels  and  diphthongs  are  made 
thort ;  and  the  verses  are  most  harmonious,  when  each  metre,  or 
dipodia,  terminates  with  the  termination  of  a  word.  Of  the  ne- 
glect of  which  arrangement,  however,  several  instances  are  given. 
The  versus  paraemiacus  is  most  pleasing  to  the  ear,  when  it  cor- 
responds with  the  second  part  of  an  heroic  hexameter,  (a  bucolic 
hexameter  will  be  equally  harmonious) ;  but  a  dactyl  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  first  foot  j  and,  but  more  rarely,  a  spondee  before 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  still  more  uncommon  is  a  dactyl  immediate* 
ly  ptecetfing  the  cataleotic  anapaest*  We  confess  ourselves  some- 
what sceptical  as  to  the  introduction  of  proceleusmatic  feet  into 
anapaestic  verses,  notwithstanding  the  few  instances  which  Mr 
Gaisford  has  collected  in  p.  276.  not.  and  Dr  Barney  Tentamen, 
jp.  46. 

With  respect  to  the  Aristophanaic  tetrameter,  we  believe  that 
riot  onlv  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  used  this  species  of  verse  before 
Aristophanes,  but  also  Epicharmus.  A  fragment  of  this  poet  in 
Athenxus  III.  p.  86.  C,  which  Casaubon  reads,  «*«  tiWw  n  x«- 
utpwIZteu  in  %$u  Uw£f  'i*r*  Porson,  we  believe,  corrected  thus; 
(we  speak  from  memory)  **)  «xx/r<»  tmrn^fm  **}  in  4*ww  Aisne  ten, 
.which  constitutes  a  legitimate  tetrameter  anapaestic  cuulectic.  In 
the  passages  of  Victorinus  given  at  p.  277,  for  JEschylm  et  Cm* 
trnus%  Mr  Gaisford  reads,  with  great  truth,  Eupolis  et  Cratinus. 
in  the  last  verse  o^upted  frpm  the  IJaccbae  of  Euripides,  at  p.  2% 
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we  conjeCture»  n  %  ******  x**)n<n :  and  in  the  verse  of  Sappho, . 
p.  296,  *r*t*tffot  kmpuf.   Sappho  ap.  Etymol.  M.  p*  250,  10. 
A«vw?  ******  h*\*t  h  crihrn.    Perhaps  **bi  is  an  interpolation ;  , 
and  the  verse  might  be  thus  constituted,  Nfr  \cv*\**  r*7<r»  qt*?s 
Ttpn*  %*>m  *%***.     In  the  same  page,  some  elegant  choriambics » 
of  Eupolis  are  given,  as  corrected  by  Porson.     In  p.  298,  the 
learned  editor's  correction  of  Marius  Plotius,  Philiciwn  for  Phi-  . 
Ucumt  is  preoccupied  by  F.  G.  Vossius  de  Poetis  Grxc.  p.  65  \ 
who  also  corrects  Atilius  Fortunatianus  in  the  same  manner  as 
Salmasius  does ;  and  refers,  moreover,  to  the  passage  of  Suidas, 
quoted  by  Mr  Gaisford  in  support  of  his  very  probable  correction  • 
of  Terentianus  Maurus,    To  the  instances  given  in  Ch.  x.  p.  3 10. 
of  the  antispastic  verse  of  sixteen  syllables,  so  much  used  by 
Sappho,  may  be  added  a  fragment  of  that  poetess  in  Stokaeus, 
Serm.  LXIX.  Grot.  LXXI.  p.  301.    'aaa'  l*t  fix*  *^ut  **%•<  ipvv 

rt*rt{#r*  Ov  -y*%  rA*np.'  ty*  {vr«a«7?  «w*  ytftfmg*,  (ifc  winch  two 
things  are  to  be  noted,  1st,  that  the  pen  ultima  of  #$«*»  seems  to 
be  made  long ;  perhaps  we  should  read  *pvmt  ns  the  Colics  of- 
ten doubled  consonants ;  and,  2d,  that  (vpmmiV,  or  rather  cvmw«<V, 
violates  the  metre) :  and  another  fragment  in  Hermog.  *t^  '[>. 
II.  p.  326.  *Ayi  3ik  ^fXvm,  Aiyf,  Q*v*rr*  i%  yin*.  Vulg.  iiyt  #Ati  3j« , 
feu  Aiyi,  <p*teurr*  H  yim*  MS.  Caio-Gonvil.  omits  (t**y  and  has  *yt 
In  %.  i. :  but  in  %ixv  is  a  corruption  of  xsfcwi,  which  was  the  iEolic 
form  for  xfrvfy  see  Etymol.  M.  p.  SOB,  2*.  fern****  as  $w*rr<* 
in  Pindar:  see  Elmsley  ad  Acharn.  913*  The  same  MS.  has 
p*Xf9an  and  *ltvrr6Uif>v  in  p.  323,  as  Scaliger  had  corrected.  But 
the  remark  of  Mr  Gaisford,  in  p.  64,  is  very  just,  and  should 
perhaps  repress  our  attempts  to  correct  such  detached  fragments 
as  these.  *  Quam  pericuiosum  sit  laceris  deperditorum  aucto- 
rum  fragments  conjectandi  medelam  adhibere  nemo  fere  nescit ; 
et  Poetarum  praesertim  -£olicorum,  quorum  ne  unus  quidem  in- 
teger ad  nostram  usque  jetatem  perduravit.  Quocirca  si  quid  in 
hisce  edendis  aut  corrigendis  peccaverim,  veniaro,  uti  spero,  haud 
denegavit  xquus  et  eruditior  lector. '  The  hope  expressed  in  the 
concluding  sentence,  will  certainly  not  be  disappointed.  For  our 
pwn  parts,  we  beg  Mr  Gaisford  to  believe,  that  any  thing  which 
we  may  have  suggested  in  the  way  of  correction,  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  but  only  as  submitted 
to  the  further  consideration  of  so  able  a  spholar. 

In  this  chapter  arc  difcuifed  the  metres  which  are  vulgarly  call- 
ed **r  {£«£«?,  Sapphic  and  Alcaic ;  and,  amongit  feveral  bflan- 
ces  of  the  latter,  is  given  the  fragment  of  Alcacus,  preserved  by 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  of  which  we  gave  fome  account  in  this  Jour- 
|ial,  Vol.  XV.  p.  157.  We  obferve  that  Mr  Gaisford  doe$  not 
pgree  vith  {he  learned  Critic  there  mentioned^  who  fays,  that  th.c 
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fifth  TyllaMe  of  the  dimeter  iambic,  which  conftihites  the  third 
verfe  of  the  Alcaic  ftanza,  is  always  made  Aoit  by  Alcaeus  ;  and 
accordingly  corrects  the  Fragments  which  militate  againft  his  ca- 
non :  but  Mr  Gaififord  writes,  in  the  firft  mentioned  Fragment, 
*}  }*  *fo*  l/ftpis  A'  if  tV^imi!,  and  rightly,  as  we  think  ;  for  fo  a!- 
fo  it  is  quoted  by  Apollonius  Dyfcolus,  Reizii  Etc.  p.  418. ;  and 
confidering  that  we  have  only  eight  of  thefe  Fragments  extant, 
and  that  two  of  them  hare'  this  fyllable  long,  no  canon  can  be 
certain  which  is  eftablifhed  on  the  remaining  fix.  In  the  fifth  in- 
ftance  adduced  by  Mr  Gaisford,  y.  2.  mpxtyytH  y*$  w&  &**?»*+ 
read  bripn»%  which  hrthe  &6X\c  form  ;  and  fo  it  is  in  the  Athe- 
nxus  ;  nor  was  there-any  good  reafon  why  Bentley  fhould  change 
it  to  u**(H>«.  This  remark  has  been  made  by  Mr  Elmfley  in  his 
Auctariwn  Annotationum  ad  Acharnenses,  p,  1 28.  and  before  him 
by  Koen  on  Gregor.  p.  86.  In  the  Fragm.  p.  337.  L  1.  we  would 
read  *it**  *w  *\%i  <r  ipp*r  «^w,  P.  354.  penult,  we  fuppofe  that 
w?ynnc»m  b  air  error  of  the  prefs  for  mymumh. 

In  the  notes  on  Proclus,  p.  409,  Mr  Gaisford  has  inferted  a 
very  curious  extract  from  a  Baroccian  MS.  of  Diomedes  the  Gram- 
marian, about  Comedy,  which  is  referred  to  by  Bentley,  DifTert. 
on  Phalaro,  p.  202.  To  the  authors  mentioned  in  the  notes, 
p.  436.  as  relating  the  effe&s  which  the  war-fong  (ty#*  *V**)  of  , 
Tirhotheus  produced  on  Alexander,  may  be  added  Suidas,  v.  v. 
*AXc&e»3g**  ^>^<«M?N»r«fy.  Tiftih*.  Himerius  ap.  Photii  Biblioth. 
Cod.  1230,  wbofe  dcfcription  it  is  worth  our  reader's  while  to 
compare  with  Dryden's  celebrated  ode. 

The  volume  clofes  with  four  indexes.  I.  Scriptorum  ab  He- 
phastione  et  Scholiastis  laudabilium.  II.  Vocalndonm  qua  in 
facts  ab  HepJuestionc  laudasis  reperiuntur.  III.  fierum  et  Ver- 
suum.  IV.  Rerum  in  Prodi  Ckrestomathia  mcmorabilwm.  We 
regret  that  Mr  Gaisford  has  not  given  us  an  index  of  what  is 
mod  worthy  of  remark  in  his  notes ;  for  his  book  feems  intended 
to  be,  what  indeed  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  become,  a  com- 
plete manual  of  metres ;  and  a  manual  is  what  we  very  frequently 
wifli  to  Tefer  to,  but  not  to  read  through ;  as  the  fmalinefs  of 
the  print  renders  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  run  over  the  pages,  and 
£x  at  once  upon  what  it  is  fe eking. 

Our  readers  wifl  perceive,  that  whatever  we  hawe  pointed  out 
as  being,  in  our  opinion,  fufceptible  of  any  improvement,  relates, 
without  exception,  to  points  of  a  very  trivial  and  unimportant 
nature.  We  can  perceive  nothing  in  the  prefent  edition  of  Hc- 
phseftion  which  deferres  the  name  of  a  blemifin  All  is  learned 
and  fatUfa&ory  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  cor- 
jre&  :  and,  what  perhaps  one  would  not  have  ex  peeled  in  a  work 
$p  <this  fubjeft,  it  is  very  amufing,    Its  value  is  greatly  augment- 
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ed  by  the  circutftftance,  that  we  had,  before,  nd  book  of  the  kti>4 
to  refer  to,  except  the  very  imperfedk  trcatifc  of  MoreU,  and  the 
elaborate  work  of  Hermann ;  which  ktft  really  is  inacceflible  to 
ftudems  who  are  not  gifted  with  a  confiderablc  (hare  of  acute-* 
nefs  and  metaphyBcal  knowledge ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is 
much  left  lucid  and  perfpicuous  than  the  commentary  of  Mr 
Gaisfqrck  In  addition  to  thefe  more  fubftantial  merits,  we  mud: 
add,  that  the  volume,  which  we  now  difmife,  is,  we  think,  thp 
rooft  beautiful  fpecimen  of  typography  which  has  hkhesto  iflued 
from  the  Clarendon  prefe* 


Art.  VIIL  Hints  ou  Toleration,  in  Five ,  Essay $>  8>x.  suggested 
fir  the  Consideration  of  Lord  Viscount  Sidtnautht  and  the  Di&~ 
senters*    Dy  Phiiagaiharqhes.     two,    pp.  367.    Loudon,  18i(X 
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f  a  prudent  man  sees  a  child  playing  with  a  porcelain  cup  of 
great  value,  he  takes  the  vessel  out  of  his  hand,  pars  him  on 
the  head,  tells  him  his  mamma  will  be  sorry  if  it  is  broken,  and  gent* 
ly  cheats  him  Jnto  the  use  of  some  less  precious  substitute.  Why 
will  Lord  Sidmouth  meddle  with  the  Toleration  act,  when  there 
are  60  many  other  subjects  in  which  his  abilities  might  be  so  e- 
minently  useful — when  enclosure  bills  are  drawn  up  with  such 
scandalous  negligence, — turnpike  roads  so  shamefully  neglected,* 
— and  public  conveyances  illegitimately  Ipaded  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  wisest  legislative  provisions  ?  We  confess 
our  trepidation  at  seeing  the  Toleration  act  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Sidmouth ;  and  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  fairly  back  in  the 
statute  book,  and  the  sedulity  of  this  well-meaning  nobleman  di- 
verted into  another  channel. 

The  alarm  and  suspicion  of  the  Dissenters  upon  these  measures 
U  wise  and  rational.  They  are  right  to  consider  the  Toleration 
act  as  their  palladium ;  and  they  may  be  certain  that,  in  this 
Country,  there  is  always  a  strong  party  ready,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  tolerant  principles,'  but  tQ 
abridge  (if  they  dared)  their  present  operation  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Whoever  makes  this  attempt,  will  be  sure 
to  make  it  under  professions  of  the  most  earnest  regard  for 
mildness  and  toleration,  and  with  the  strongest  declarations  of 
respect  for  King  William,  the  Revolution,  and  the  principles 
which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms ; — and  then  will  follow  the  clauses  for  whipping  dissent- 
ers, imprisoning  preachers,  and  subjecting  them  to  rigid  qualifi- 
cations, &c.  &c.  &c.    The  infringement  on  the  militia  acts  is  a 
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mere  pretence.  The  real  object  is,  to  diraiaiah  the  number  <rf 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  by  abridging  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  they  now  possess*  This  is  the  project  which 
we  shall  examine ;  for  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  the  project  in 
agitation.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  attack  the  Di»- 
eenters,  is,  first,  by  exacting  greater  qualifications  in  their  teach- 
ers y  next  by  preventing  the  interchange  or  itinerancy  of  preach- 
ers, and  fixing  them  to  one  spot* 

It  can  never,  we  presume,  be  intended  to  subject  dissenting 
ministers  to  any  kind  of  theological  examination.  A  teacher 
examined  in  doctrinal  opinions,  by  another  teacher  who  differs 
from  him,  is  so  very  absurd  a  project,  that  we  entirely  acquit 
Lord  Sidmouth  of  any  intention  of  this  sort.  We  rather  pre- 
cume  his  Lordship  to  mean,  that  a  man  who  professes  to  teach 
his  fellow-creatures,  should  at  least  have  made  some  progress  in 
'human  learning ; — that  he  should*  not  be  wholly  without  educa- 
tion ; — that  he  should  be  able  at  least  to  read  and  write.  If  the 
test  is  of  this  very  ordinary  nature,  it  can  scarcely  exclude  many 
teachers  of  religion ;  and  it  was  hardly  worth  while,  for  the  very 
insignificant  diminution  of  numbers  which  this  must  occasion  to 
the  Dissenting  clergy,  to  have  raised  all  the  alarm  which  this  at- 
tack upon  the  toleration  act  has  occasioned- 

But,  without  any  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects,  is 
the  principle  right  r  or,  What  is  the  meaning  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ?  That  a  man  should  hold,  without  pain  or  penalty,  any  re- 
ligious opinions, — and  choose  for  his  instruction,  in  the  business 
of  salvation,  any  guide  whom  he  pleases ; — care  being  taken,  that 
the  teacher,  and  the  doctrine,  injure  neither  the  policy  nor  the 
morals  of  the  country.  We  maintain,  that  perfect  religious  tole- 
ration applies  as  much  to  the  teacher,  as  the  thing  taught  \  and 
that  it  is  quite  as  intolerant  to  make  a  man  hear  Thomas,  wi*> 
wants  to  hear  John,  as  it  would  be  to  make  a  man  profess  Armi- 
nian,  who  wished  to  profess  Calvinistical  principles*  What  right 
has  any  government  to  dictate  to  any  man,  who  shall  guide  him  to 
heaven,  any  more  than  it  has  to  persecute  the  religious  tenets  by 
which  he  hopes  to  arrive  there  ?  You  believe,  that  the  heretic  pro- 
fesses doctrines  utterly  incompatible  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ; — first  you  burnt  him  for  this,— then  you  whipt  him,—- 
then  you  fined  him, — then  you  put  htm  in  prison.  All  this  did 
no  good  ; — and,  for  these  hundred  years  last  past,  you  have  let 
him  alone.  The  heresy  is  now  firmly  protected  by  law ; — and  youv 
know  it  must  be  preached :— What  matters  it,  then,  who  preaches 
it  ?  If  the  evil  must  be  communicated,  the  organ  and  instrument 
through  which  it  is  communicated,  cannot  be  of  much  conse- 
quence   h  i*  true,  tbi&  km4of  persecution,  against  persons*  has 
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not  been  quite  so  muck  tried,  as  the  other  agamst  doctrine*;  but 
die  folly  and  inexpediency  of  it,  rests  precisely  upon  the  same 
grounds. 

Would  it  not  be  a  singular  thing,  if  the  friends  of  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  make  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  render 
their  enemies  eloquent  and  learned  ?— and  to  found  places  of  edu- 
cation for  Dissenters?  But,  if  their  learning  would  not  be  a 
good,  why  is  their  ignorance  an  evil  ?  unless  it  be  necessarily 
supposed,  that  all  increase  of  learning  must  bring  men  over  to 
the  Church  of  England  $  in  which  supposition,  the  Scottish  and 
Catholic  Universities,  and  the  College  at  Hackney,  would  hardly 
acquiesce.  Ignorance  surely  matures  and  quickens  the  progress 
of  absurdity.  Rational  and  learned  Dissenters  remain : — religion* 
mobs,  under  some  ignorant  fanatic  o£  the  day,  become  foolish* 
over  much, — dissolve,  and  return  to  the  Church.  The  Unitarian*, 
who  reads  and  writes,  gets  some  sort  of  discipline,  and  returns 
no  more. 

What  connexion  is  there  between  the  zeal  and  piety,  ^required 
for  religious  instruction,  and  the  common  attaiinnents  of  litera- 
ture ?  But,  if  knowledge  and  education  are  required  for  religi- 
ous instruction,  why  be  content  with  the  common  elemeuts  of 
learning  ?  why  not  require  higher  attainments  in  dissenting  can- 
didates for  orders  \  and  examine  them  in  the  languages-  in  which 
the  books  of  their  religion  are  conveyed  ? 

A  dissenting  minister,  of  vulgar  aspect,  and  homely  appearance* 
declares  that  he  entered  into  that  holy  office  because  be  felt  a 
call ; — and  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  smiles  at  him  for 
the  declaration.  But  it  should  be  remembered*  that  no  mi* 
luster  of  the  Establishment  is  admitted  into  orders,  before  be  has 
been  expressly  interrogated  by  the  bishop,  whether  lie  fceis  him- 
self called  to  that  sacred  office  by  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
doctrine  of  calling,  or  inward  feeling,  is  quite  orthodox  in  the 
English  church ;— and  in  arguing  this  subject  in  Parliament,  it 
.will  hardly  be  contended,  that  the  Episcopalian  only  is  the  judge 
when  that  call  is  genuine,  and  when  it  is  only  imaginary. 

The  attempt  at  making  the  Dissenting  clergy  stationary,  and 
persecuting  their  circulation,  appears  to  us  quite  as  unjust  and 
inexpedient,  as  the  other  measure  of  qualifications.  It  appears 
a  gross  inconsistency  to  say—1  I  admit  that  what  you  are  doing 
is  legal,— but  you  must  not  do  it  thoroughly  and  effectually.  I 
allow  you  to  propagate  your  heresy,— -but  I  object  to  all  means  of 
■  propagating  it  which  appear  to  be  useful  and  effective. '  If  there 
are  any  other  grounds  upon  which  the  circulation  of  the  Dissent- 
ing clergy  is  objected  to,  let  these  grounds  be  stated  and  examin- 
ed i  but  to  object  to  their  circulation,  merely  because  it  \s  the 
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best  method  of  effecting  the  object  which  you  aVow  them  to  efc 
'foot*  docs  appear,  to  be  rather  unnatural  and  inconsistent. 

Ic  is  presumed  in  this  argument,  that  the  only  reason  urged  for 
the  prevention  of  itinerant  preachers,  is  die  increase  of  heresy; 
for  if  heresy  is  not  increased  by  it,  it  must  be  immaterial  to  the 
feelings  of  Lord  Sid  mouth,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  whe- 
ther Mr  Shufrkbottom  preaches  at  Bungay,  and  Mr  R&ngletub  at 
Ipswich  ;  or  whether  an  artful  vicissitude  is  adopted,  and  tb*  or- 
der of  insane  predication  reversed. 

But,  supposing  all  this  new  interference  to  be  just,  what  good 
Vill  it  do  ?  You  find  a  dissenting  preacher,  whom  you  hate  pro* 
hibited,  still  continuing  to  preach,— or  preaching  at  Eling,  when 
he  ought  to  preach  at  Acton  ; — his  number  is  taken,  .and  the  nest 
•morning  he  is  summoned.  Is  k  believed,  that  this  description  «f 
persons  can  be  put  down  by  fine  and  imprisonment  ?  His  fine  is 
paid  for  him  ;  and  he  returns  from  imprisonment,  ten  times  as 
much  sought  after,  and  as  popular  as  he  was  before*  This  is  a 
receipt  {or  making  a  stupid  preacher  popular,  and  a  popular  preach- 
~er  more  popular  *,  but  can  have  no  possible  tendency  to  prevent 
the  mischief  against  which  it  is  levelled.  It  is  precisely  the  old 
history  of  persecution  against  opinions,  turned  into  a  persecution 
'against  persons.  The  prisons  will  be  filled,— the  enemies  of  the 
Church  made  enemies  of  the  State  also,— and  the  Methodists  ren- 
dered ten  times  more  actively  mad  than  they  are  at  present  This 
is  the  direct  and  obvious  tendency  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  plan. 

Nothing  dies  90  hard,  and  rallies  so  often,  as  Intolerance*  The 
'  fires  are  put  out,  and  no  living  nostril  has  scented  the  nidor  of  a 
human  creature  roasted  for  faith V— then,  after  this,  the  prison- 
doors  were  got  open,  and  the  chains  knocked '  off :— And,  now* 
Lord  Sidmouth  only  begs  that  men,  who  disagree  with  bim  in 
religious  opinions,  may  be  deprived  of  all  civil  offices,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  hear  the  preachers  they  like  bear.  Chains  and  whips 
he  would  not  hear  of)  but  these  mild  gratifications  every  orthedo* 
•mind  is  surely  entitled  to.  The  hardship  would  indeed  be  great* 
if  a  churchman  were  deprived  of  the  amusement  of  putting  * 
dissenting  parson  in  prison.  We  are  convinced  Lord  Sidmouth  is  a 
\ery  amiable  and  well-in tenlioned  man  :  his  error  is  not  the  error 
•of  his  heart,  but  of  his  time,  above  which  few  men  ever  rise. 
It  is  the  error  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  English 
gentlemen,  of  decent  education  and  worthy  characters,  who  con- 
scientiously believe,  that  they  are  punishing,  and  continuing  in- 
capacities, for  the  good  of  the  state  5  while  they  are,  in  fact, 
(though  without  knowing  it),  only  gratifying  that  insolence,  hat- 
red and  revenge,  which  all  human  beings  are  unfortunately  so 
ready  to  feel  again**  those  who  will  not  conform  to  their  own  *e&* 

timents.  1 

But, 
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But,  Instead  of  making  the  Dissenting  Churches  less  popular* 
why  not  make  the  English  Church  more  popular,  and  raise  the 
English  clergy  to  the  privileges  of  the  Dissenters  ?  Iti  any  parish 
of  England,  any  layman,  or  clergyman,  by  paying  sixpence,  can 
open  a  place  of  worship,*— provided  it  be  not  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England*  If  he  wishes  to  attack  the  doctrines  of  the 
bishop  or  the  incumbent,  he  is  not  compelled  to  ask  the  consent 
of  any  person :  But  if,  by  any  evil  chance,  he  should  be  persuad* 
ed  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines,  and  build  a  chapel,  or  mount 
a  pulpit  to  support  them,  he  is  instantly  put  in  the  Spiritual 
Court :  For  the  regular  incumbent,  who  has  a  legal  monopoly 
of  this  doctrine,  does  not  chuse  to  suffer  any  interloper  j  and, 
without  his  consent,  it  is  illegal  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  within  his  precincts*  *  Now*  this  appears  to  us  a  great 
and  manifest  absurdity,  and  a  disadvantage  against  the  Establish- 
ed Church  which  very  few  establishments  could  bean  The  per- 
sons who  preach,  and  who  build  chapels,  or  fot  whom  chapels 
are  built  among  the  Dissenters,  are  active,  clever  persons,  with 

considerable 

N 

*  It  might  be  supposed,  that  the  general  interests  of  the  Church 
would  outweigh  the  particular  interests  of  the  rector  ;  and  that  any 
clergyman  would  be  glad  to  see  places  of  worship  opened  within  his 
J>arish  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  directly  the  reverse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  permis- 
sion from  the  established  clergy  man  of  the  parish  to  open  a  chapel  there; 
and,  when  it  is  granted,  it  is  granted  upon  very  hard  and  interested 
conditions.  The  parishes  of  St  George— of  St  Jam?s — of  Mary-le- 
bone-^and  of  St  Anne's,  in  London, — may,  in  the  parish  churches, 
chapels  of  ease,  and  mercenary  chapels,  contain,  perhaps,  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  their  Episcopalian  inhabitants.  Let  the  rectors,  lay 
and  clerical,  meet  together  5  and  give  notice,  that  any  clergyman 
of' the  Church  of  England,  approved  by  the  Bishop,  may  preach 
there  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  places  of  worship,  capable 
of  containing  20,000  persons,  would  be  built  within  ten  years  {—but* 
in  these  cases,  the  interest  of  the  Rector,  and  of  the  Establishment, 
are  not  the  same.  A  chapel  belonging  to  the  Swejenborgians,  or 
Methodists  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was  offered  two  or  three  year* 
since  in  London  to  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  The  pro- 
prietor was  tired  of  his  irrational  tenants,  and  wished  for  better  doc- 
trine. The  rector  (since  a  dignitary)  with  every  possible  compli- 
ment to  the  fitness  of  the  person  in  question,  positively  refused 
the  application ;  and  the  church  remains  in  the  hands  of  Method- 
ists. No  particular  blame  is  intended,  by  this  anecdote,  against  the 
individual  rector.  He  acted  as  many  have  done  before  and  since  * 
but  the  incumbent  clergyman  ought  to  possess  no  such  power.  It  is 
bis  interest,  but  not  the  interest  of  the  Establishment. 
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considerable  talents  for  that  kind  of  employment  These  talents 
have,  with  them,  their  free  and  unbounded  scope ;  while  in  the 
English  Church,  they  are  wholly  extinguished  and  destroyed. 
Till  this  evil  is  corrected,  the  Church  contends  with  fearful  odds 
against  its  opponents.  On  the  one  side,  any  man  who  can  com- 
mand the  attention  of  a  congregation— to  whom  Nature  has  gi- 
ven the  animal  and  intellectual  qualifications  of  a  preacher  : — such 
a*  man  is  the  member  of  every  corporation  : — all  impediments  are 
removed :— there  is  not  a  single  position  in  Great  Britain  which 
he  may  not  take, — provided  he  is  hostile  to  the  Established  Church- 
In  the  other  case,  if  the  English  Church  were  to  breed  up  a  Mas- 
sillon  or  a  Bourdaloue,  he  finds  every  place  occupied ;  and  every 
where  a  regular  and  respectable  clergyman  ready  to  put  him  in 
the  Spiritual  Court,  if  he  attracts,  within  his  precincts,  any  at- 
tention to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Established  Church, 

The  necessity  of  having  the  bishop's  consent,  would  prevent 
any  improper  person  from  preaching.  That  consent  should  be 
withheld,  not  capriciously,  but  for  good  and  lawful  cause  to  be 
assigned. 

The  profits  of  an  incumbent  proceed  from  fixed  or  voluntary* 
contributions.  The  fixed  could  not  be  affected  ;  and  the  volun- 
tary ought  to  vary  according  to  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent, 
and  the  good  will  of  the  parishioners  \  but  if  this  is  wrong,  pe- 
cuniary compensation  might  be  made  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
ordinary)  from  the  supernumerary  to  the  regular  clergyman. 

Such  a  plan,  it  is  true,  would  make  the  Church  of  England 
more  popular  in  its  nature  \  and  it  ought  to  be  made  more  popu-* 
lar,  or  it  will  not  endure  for  another  half  century.  There  are 
two  methods ;  the  Church  must  be*  made  more  popular,  or  the 
Dissenters  less  so.  To  effect  the  latter  object  by  force  and  re- 
strictions, is  unjust  and  impossible.  The  only  remedy  seems  to 
be,  to  grant  to  the  Church  the  same  privileges  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  Dissenters,  and  to  excite,  in  one  party,  that  competition 
of  talent  which  is  of  such  palpable  advantage  to  the  other. 

A  remedy  suggested  by  some  wellwishers  to  the  Church,  is 
the  appointment  of  men  to  benefices,  who  have  talents  for  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  religion  :  but,  till  each  particular  patron 
Can  be  persuaded  to  care  more  for  the  general  good  of  the  Church, 
than  for  the  particular  good  of  the  person  whom  he  patron- 
izes, little  expectation  of  improvement  can  be  derived  from  this 
quarter.  ' 

The  competition  between  the  Established  Clergy,  to  which  this 
method  would  give  birth,  would  throw  the  incumbent  in  the  back 
ground,  only  when  he  was  unfit  to  stand  forward -^immoral,  negli- 
gent, or  stupid.    His  income  would  still  remain ;  and,  if  his  influ- 
ence 
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ence  were  superseded  by  a  roan  of  better  qualities  and  attainments, 
the  general  good  of  the  Establishment  would  be  consulted  by  the 
change.  The  beneficed  clergyman  would  always  come  to  the 
contest  with  great  advantages;  and  his  deficiencies  must  be  very 
great  indeed,  if  he  lost  the  esteem  of  his  parishioners.  But  the 
contest  would  rarely  or  ever  take  place,  where  the  friends  of  the 
Establishment  were  not  numerous  enough  for  all.  At  present, 
the  selfish  incumbent,  who  cannot  accommodate  the  fiftieth  part 
of  his  parishioners,  is  determined  that  no  one  else  shall  do  it  for 
him.  It  is  in  such  situations  that  the  benefit  to  the  Establishment 
would  be  greatest,  and  the  injury  to  the  appointed  minister  none 
at  all. 

We  beg  of  men  of  sense  to  reflect,  that  the  question  is  not* 
whether  they  wish  the  English  Church  to  stand  as  it  now  is  >  but; 
whether  the  English  Church  can  stand  as  it  now  is  J,  and,  whe- 
ther the  moderate  activity  here  recommended,  is  not  the  mini- 
mum of  exertion  necessary  for  its  preservation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  hope  nobody  will  rate  our  sagacity  so  very  low,  as  to 
imagine  we  have  much  hope  that  any  measure  of  the  kind  will 
ever  be  adopted.  All  establishments  die  of  dignity.  They  are 
too  proud  to  think  themselves  ill,  and  to  take  a  little  physic. 

To  show  that  we  have  not  mistated  the  obstinacy  or  the  con- 
science of  sectaries,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  will  meet  the 
regulations  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  we  will  lay  before  our  readers  tha 
sentiments  of  Philagatharche6 — a  stern,  subacid  Dissenter. 

'  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  call  to  the  ministerial  office  ;  but  deduce  my  proposition 
from  a  sentiment*  admitted  equally  by  conformists  and  nonconform-* 
ists.  It  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  a  call  to  preach,  "  that  a  man 
be  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  eater  upon  the  work  of  the  mini- 
stry : "  and,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  operate  powerfully  upon  his 
heart,  to  constrain  him  to  appear  as  a  public  teacher  of  religion* 
who  shall  command  him  to  desist  ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  magistrate  can  give  no  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  i 
and,  if  he  were  to  forbid  our  exertions,  we  must  persist  in  the  works 
we  dare  liOt  relinquish  a  task  that  God  has  required  us  to  perform  ; 
wc  cannot  keep  our  consciences  in  peace,  if  our  lips  are  closed  in  si- 
lence, while  the  Holy  Ghost  is  moving  our  hearts,  to  proclaim  the 
tidings  of  salvation  ;  "  Yea,  wo  is  unto  me* "  saith  St  Paul,  "  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel.  "  Thus,  when  the  Jewish  priests- had  tal en 
Peter  and  John  into  custody,  and,  after  examining  them,  concerning 
their  doctrine,  "  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  to  teach 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,"  these  apostolical  champions  of  the  cross  un- 
dauntedly replied : "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  *ight  of  God,  to 
hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye  :  for,  we  cannot 
but  speak  the  tfvnrs  xvhich  we  have  seen  and  heard  "    Thus,  also* 
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in  our  day*  when  the  Holy  Ghost  excites  a  man  to  preach  th»  go*- 
pel  to  his  fellow  sinners,  his  message  is  sanctioned  by  an  authority* 
which  is  "  far  above  all  principality  and  power ;  "  and,  consequently, 
neither  needs  the  approbation  cf  subordinate  rulers,  nor  admits  o£ 
revocation  by  the'r  countermanding  edicts. 

*  3dly,  He,  who  receives  a  license,  should  not  expect  to  derive 
from  it  a  testimony  of  qualification  to  preach. 

*  It  would  be  grossly  absurd,  to  seek  a  testimony  of  this  description 
from  any  single  individual,  even  though  he  were  an  experienced  ve- 
teran in  the  service  of  Christ ;  for,  all  are  f  illible,  and,  under  some 
unfavourable  prepossession,  even  the  wisest,  or  the  best  of  men, 
might  give  an  erroneous  decision  upon  the  case.  But  this  observa- 
tion will  gain  additional  force,  when  we  suppose  the  power  of  judg- 
ing transferred  to  the  person  of  the  magistrate.  We  cannot  pre- 
sume, that  a  civil  ruler  understands  as  much  of  theology,  as  a  mi- 
nister of  the  gospel.  His  necessary  duties  prevent  him  from  criti- 
cally investigating  questions  upon  divinity ;  and  confine  his  atten- 
tion to  that  particular  department,  which  society  has  deputed  him  tfr 
occupy  :  and,  hence,  to  expect  at  his  hands  a  testimony  of  qualifica- 
tion to  preach,  would  be  almost  as  ludicrous,  as  to  require  an  ol>- 
scure  country  curate  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

*  But  again  :  admitting  that  a  magistrate,  who  is  nomtnatedby  the 
soveicign  to  issue  forth  licenses  to  dissenting  ministers,  is  competed 
to  the  task  of  judging  of  their  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  it  must 
still  rerr.arn  a  doubtful  question,  whether  they  are  moved  to  preach 
f>y  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God 
alone,  to  **  search  the  heart,  and  try  the  reins  "  of  the  children  of 
men.  Consequently,  after  every  effort  of  the  ruling  powers,  to  as* 
sume  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  whether  a  man  be,  or  be  not* 
qualified  to  preach,  the  most  essential  property  of  the  call  roust  re- 
main to  be  determined  by  the  conscience  of  the  individual- 

*  It  is,  further,  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  talents  of  a  preacher 
may  be  acceptable  to  many  persons,  \f  net  to  him  who  issues  tl  t  li- 
cense. The  taste  of  a  person,  thus  high  in  ofiice,  may  be  too  re6n- 
ed  to  derive  gratification  from  any  but  the  most  learned,  intelligent, 
and  accomplished  preachers.  Yet  as  the  gospel  is  sent  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  to  the  rich,  perhaps  hundreds  of  preachers  may  be  highly 
acceptable,  much  esteemed,  and  eminently  useful  in  their  respective 
circles,  who  would  be  despised,  as  men  of  mean  attainments,  by  oner 
whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  literature,  and  cultivated  by  science. 
From  these  remarks  I  infer,  that  a  man's  own  judgement  must 
he  the  criterion,  in  determining  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue  be- 
fore he  begins  to  preach  :  and  the  opinion  of  the  people,  to  whom 
he  minifters,  must  determine,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  he  should 
continue  to  fill  their  pulpit.     16S — 173. 

The  sentiments  of  Philag.itharch  s  are  expressed  $till  more 
lUtvgly  in  a  subsequent  passage* 
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€  Here  a  question  may  arise :  What  line  of  conduct  conscientious 
ministers  ought  to  pursue,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,  forbidding, 
either  all  dissenting  ministers  to  preach,  or  only  lay  preachers ;  or, 
forbidding  to  preach  in  an  unlicensed  place ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
refusing  to  license  persons  ancT  places,  except  under  such  security  as 
the  property  of  the  parties  would  not  meet,  or  under  limitations  to 
which  their  consciences  could  not  accede.  What  has  been  advanced 
ought  to  outweigh  every  consideration  of  temporal  interest ;  and,  if 
the  evil  genius  of  persecution  were  to  appear  again,  I  pray  God 
that  we  might  all  be  faithful  to  Him  who  hath  called  us  to  preach 
the  gospeL  Under  such  circumstances,  let  us  continue  to  preach  : 
if  fined,  let  us  pay  the  penalty,  and  persevere  in  preaching :  andt 
when  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  or  deeming  it  impolitic  so  to  do,  let  us 
submit  to  go  quietly  to  prison,  but  with  the  resolution  still  to  preach 
upon  the  first  opportunity,  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  a  church,  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  fie,  who,  by  these  zealous  ex  na- 
tions, becomes  the  honoured  instrument  of  converting  one  sinner  un- 
to God,  will  find  that  single  seal  to  his  ministerial  labours,  an  ample 
compensation  for  all  his  sufferings.  In  this  manner,  the  venerable 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  both  avowed  a:>d  proved  hissinceie  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.     **  The  Holy  Ghost 

m  witnesseth  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But 
none  of  these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry 
which  I  hflve  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  die  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God* " 

'  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  martyrdom  was  considered  an 
eminent  honour  ;  and  many  of  the  primitive  christians  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  notice  of  their  heathen  persecutors,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  that  Redeemer  whom  they  ar- 
dently loved.     In  the  present  day,  christians  in  general  incline  to 

,  estimate  such  rash  ardour  as  a  species  of  enthusiasm,  and  feel  no 
disposition  to  court  the  horrors  of  persecution  ;  yet,  if  such  dark  and 
tremendous  days  were  to  return  in  this  age  of  the  world,  ministers 
should  retain  their  stations ;  they  should  be  true  to  their  charge  ;* 
they  should  continue  their  ministrations,  each  man  in  his  sphere, 
shining  with  all  the  lustre  of  genuine  godliness,  to  dispel  the  gloom 
in  whkh  the  nation  would  then  be  enveloped.  If  this  line  of  con- 
duct, were  to  be  adopted,  and  acted  upon  with  decision,  the  cause 
of  piety,  of  nonconformity,  and  of  itinerant  preaching,  must  even- 
tually triumph.  All  the  gaols  in  the  country  would  speedily  be  fill- 
ed :  those  houses  of  correction,  which  were  erected  for  the  chastise-' 
ment  of  the  vicious  in  the  community,  would  be  replenished  with 
thousands  of  the  most  pious,  active,  and  useful  men  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  characters  are  held  in  general  esteem.  But  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  such  despotic  proceedings  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  pre- 
science : — probably,  appeals  to  the  public  and  the  legislature  would 
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teem  from  the  press,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  might  dtfiuse 
a  revolutionary  spirit  throughout  the  country. '     239 — 24ti. 

"We  quote  these  opinions  at  length,  not  because  they  are  the  o- 
pinions  of  Philagatharches,  but  because  we  are  confident  that  they 
are  the  opinions  of  ten  thousand  hot- headed  fanatics,  and  that  they 
would  firmly  and  conscientiously. be  acted  upon. 

Philagatharches  is  an  instance  (not  uncommon,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  even  among  thr  most  rational  of  the  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers) of  a  love  of  toleration  combined  with  a  love  of  persecution. 
He  is  a  Dissenter,  and  earnestly  demands  religious  liberty  for 
that  body  of  men  ;  bur,  ?i  for  the  Catholics,  he  would  not 
only  continue  their  pie^ent  disability?,  but  load  them  with  e- 
very  new  one  that  could  be  conceived.  He  expressly  says,  that 
an  Atheist  or  a  Dei/  may  be  allowed  to  propag.tte  their  doc- 
trines,— but  not  a  Catholic;  and  then  proceeds,  with  all  the 
customary  trash  against  that  sect,  which  nine  schooihoys  out  of 
ten  now  know  how  to  refute.  So  it  is  with  Philagatharches;— 
so  it  is  with  weak  men  in  every  sect.  It  has  ever  been  our  ob- 
ject, and  (in  spite  of  misrapresentation  and  abuse)  ever  shall  be 
our  object,  to  put  clown  this  spirit — to  protect  the  true  interests, 
and  to  diffuse  the  true  spirit  of  toler?tion.  To  a  well- supported 
national  Establishment,  effectually  discharging  its  duties,  we  are 
very  sincere  friend*.  If  any  man,  after  he  he  has  paid  his  con- 
tribution to  this  great  security  for  the  existence  of  religion  in  any 
thape,  chuses  to  adopt  a  religion  of  his  own,  that  rnan  should  be 
permitted  to  do  so  without  let,  molestation  or  disqualification  for 
jiny  of  the  offices  of  life.  We  apologize  to  men  of  sense  for  sen- 
timents so  trite  ;  and  patiently  endure  the  anger  which  they  will 
excite  among  those  with  whom  they  will  pa6s  for  original* 


Art.  IX.  Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations,  ami  on  the  Elements  of  the  Muriatic  Acid  ;  tr/M 
some  ErperimcfUs  on  Sulphur  and  fhosjthorus,  made  in  the 
Laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institution.  By  H.  Davy  Efq.  Sec. 
R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.  R.  J.  &c.  (From  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£lion3  for  1810,  Part  II.)  * 

Mr  Davy,  in  this  paper,  details  a  numbeT  of  fafts  which  throw 
confiderable  light  upon  the  conttitution  of  the  muriatic  acid, 
•—hitherto  one  of  the  p-and  desiderata  of  chemiftry;  and  lead  us  very 
ftrongly  to  fufpeel,  that  the  received  theory  of  the  oxymuriatic  a- 
cid  has  been  adopted  on  inefficient  grounds.  He  prefents  us  al- 
fo  with  fome  experiments  on  fulphur  and  phofphorus,  which  arc 
eminently  deferving  of  attention,  although  we  arc  fomewhat  at  a 
—        .  >  loft 
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loTs  to  understand  the  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  intimating,  that 
thofe  experiments  are  *  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  the 
requed  of  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Inditution* '  We  had  al- 
ways conceived,  that  the  many  invaluable  difcoveries  made  by  Mr 
Davy,  in  thofe  experimental  refearches  conducted  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Royal  Inditutioo,  were  his  own  private  property ;  and  that 
however  great  the  luftre  which  the  owners  of  the  retorts  and  receiv- 
ers might  derive  from  the  noble  ufes  to  which  he  had  happily  applied 
them,  thofe  worthy  perfonages  bad  about  as  little  (hare  in  the  experi- 
ments, and  as  little  property  in  the  re  Cults  of  the  inquiries,  as  they 
had  in  the  thoughts  which  pa  fled  through  Mr  Davy's  mind  while 
repofing  upon  the  benches  in  Albemarle-Street ;  on  which  benches, 
neverthclefs,  we  freely  admit  they  have  an  undoubted  property. 
It  is,  however,  very  poflible,  that  the  note  alluded  to  may  pro- 
ceed from  our  author's  delicacy  and  kind  feelings  towards  the  In- 
stitution. We  (hall,  at  lead  have  much  more  fa  t  is  fa  £1  ion  in  a- 
fcribing  it  to  this  caufe,  than  if  we  found  that  it  originated  in  any 
fuggedioa  from  the  managers  themfelves. 

In  the  papers  of  Mr  Davy,  formerly  published  by  the  Royal 
Society,  and  analyzed  from  time  to  time  in  this  Journal,  various 
important  remarks  occurred  upon  the  nature  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
It  was  obferved,  in  particular,  that  muriatic  acid  could  never  be 
obtained  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  from  dry  muriates,  unlefs  wa- 
ter or  its  conftituent  parts  were  prefent.  It  was  alfo  dated,  that 
charcoal,  when  heated  to  whitenefs  by  the  galvanic  battery  in 
oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gafes,  produced  no  change  whatever 
in  thofe  gafes,  if  it  had  been  previoufly  deprived  by  ignition  of 
moidure  and  hydrogene.  Thefe  facts  are  no  doubt  fingularly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  common  doctrine,  which,  fince  the  cele- 
brated refearches  of  Berthollet,  has  reprefented  oxymuriatic  acid  as 
a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygene  5  or  prefuming,  from 
s*nalo£y,  that  muriatic  acid  is  already  compofed  of  oxygene  and  an 
acidifiable  bife,  has  inferred,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  confids  of 
that  radical  in  a  higher  date  of  oxygenation.  For  if  this  were  a 
jud  account  cf  the  matter,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  find  muria- 
tic acid  refult  from  dcoxygenating  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  whether 
water  were  prefont  or  not  j  and  unlefs  water  (or  its  clments)  be 
in  fome  fhape  cffential  to  muriatic  acid,  it  feems  difticult  to  per- 
ceive, why  the  production  of  that  acid,  whether  from  oxymuriatic 
acid  or  from  muriates,  ihould  be  impoflible,  without  the  prcfence 
of  moidure  or  hydrogene.  At  any  rate,  this  doubt  is  a  lufficient 
ground  for  carefully  rcconfidering  the  grounds  of  the  received  o- 
pinion  \  and  Mr  Davy's  refearches  carry  us  no  fmall  length  in  this 
examination,  although  they  certainly  cannot  be  faid  to  determine 
the  point  finally. 

C  c  4  Tin 
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Tin  being  expofed,  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  oxymi*- 
riatic  acid,  both  the  metal  and  gas  difappeared,  leaving  a  liquor 
exaQly  Gmilar  to  that  known  by  the  name  of  Liquor  of  Libavms* 
which  is  a  muriate  of  tin.  To  this  fluid  ammoniatat  gas  was  ex- 
hibited, and  it  was  greedily  abforbed,  forming  a  white  folid  body, 
the  whole  of  which  volatilized  on  the  application  of  heat*  In  ano- 
ther experiment,  it  was  found  equally  impoifible  to  decompound 
this  liquor  by  ammonia.  In  (lead  of  yielding  oxyde  of  tin,  as  might 
have  been  expefted,  it  formed  a  new  compound*  In  like  manner, 
ammonia  was  exhibited  to  the  folid  compound  of  oxymuriatic  a- 
cid  and  phofphorus,  obtained  by  combuftion ;  and  a  white  opaque 
powder  was  obtained,  which,  though  expofed  to  a  high  degree 
of  heat,  remained  quice  fixed  and  undecompofed.  This,  as  Mr 
Davy  remarks,  offers  a  lingular  phenomena ; — a  mixture  of  three 
bodies,  all  extremely  volatile,  and  two  of  them  never  known  to 
exift  in  a  fixed  (late,  except  in  com  po  fit  ion  with  other  bodies,  is 
found  to  produce  a  compound  highly  fixed  and  refra&ory.  He  ac- 
cordingly was  at  fome  pains  to  afcertain  its  qualities  5  but  thefe  60 
not  feem  to  merit  any  particular  defcription.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that 
this  fubftance  can  only  be  decomposed  by  combuftion,  and  by  the 
aGion  of  ignited  hydrate  of  potafh.  Our  author  made  fimilar 
attempts  to  obtain  oxygene,  or  a  body  containing  oxygene,  from  the 
phofphuretted  liquor  of  the  French  chemifts,  and  the  fulphuretted 
muriatic  liquor  of  Dr  Thomfon.  He  operated  by  means  of  dry 
ammonia  ;  and  always  obtained  folid  compounds,  more  or  lefs 
refraflory,  but  never  yielding  oxygen  or  oxydes. 

The  common  belief,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  aenmonta,  act- 
ing on  each  other,  produce  water,  has  been,  according  to  Mr 
Divy,  taken  up  on  infufiicient  grounds  ;  for  he  found,  that  when 
thofe  bodies  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of  acid 
to  three  of  alkali,  both  in  a  dry,  and,  of  courfe,  gafeous  date,  no 
water  was  formed  ;  but  the  produ&  was  dry  and  folid  muriate  of 
ammonia,  with  about  a  tenth  part  of  nitrogene  gas. 

This  lafl  experiment,  if  repeatedly  found  to  fucceed,  would  in- 
deed fernifh  (hong  grounds  for  denying  the  exilic  nee  of  oxygene 
in  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  and  for  inferring,  that  the  union  of  that  acid 
and  hydrogene  produces  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Davy,  however,  fpeaks 
with  fome  doubt  upon  the  fubj  cX  He  fay?,  *  I  have  feveral  times 
made  the  experiment,  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ; f 
(#.  t.  that  wafer  is  not  produced  in  the  experiment).  But  an  ex- 
periment of  Mr  Cruikfhanks,  completed  by  the  French  chemifts, 
led  our  author  to  a  nearer  view  of  the  fubje&,  and  to  evidence 
more  purely  fynthetical.  It  had  been  found,  that  oxymuriatic  acid 
and  hydrogene,  when  mixed  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  produced 
a  gas  condenfable  by  water,  and  confiding  of  dry  muriatic  acid. 

This 
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This  Important,  «n*  atmoft  decifite  experiment  (for  which  wc  are 
indebted  to  the  able  chemifts  above-mentioned),  was  carefully  re* 
pealed  by  Mr  Davy.  He  fired  the  two  gafes,  in  an  exhaufted  re- 
ceiver, by  the  efedtric  fpark,  and  alwavs  obtained  muriatic  acid 
gas,  and  a  flight  coitdenfed  vapour,  witn  a  diminution  of  T^th  or 
TVth  of  the  volume.  When  the  gafes  were  carefully  dried,  by 
expofore  to  muriate  of  lime,  the  condenfation  was  diminifhed  ; 
and  iff  did  not  exceed  tVth  of  the  volume.  When  highly  dried, 
fulphuretted  bydrogene  was  ufed,  with  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this 
cafe,  fulphur,  ilightly  tinged  with  oxymnnatic  acid,  waS  depofited 
on  the  fides  of  the  veflel  t  no  vapour  was  depofited  •,  and  the  gaa 
which  remained,  confifted  of  muriatic  acid,  and  about  ^th  of 
an  inflammable  gas. 

If  to  thefe  fefts  wc  add  the  experiments  by  which  the  French 
cbemifts  have  proved,  that,  in  the  cafes  where  oxygene  is  pro- 
Cured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is  always  prefent,  and  muri- 
atic acid  gas  is  formed  5  2nd  a  variety  of  experiments  by  Mr  D.ivy 
and  his  brother,  in  which  hydrogene  and  oxydes  were  procured, 
by  exhibiting  metals  to  muriatic  acid  gas,  exaflly  fimihr  to  the 
oxydea  obtained  by  burning  the  fame  metals  in  oxymmiatic  gas  ; 
We  (hall  be  prepared  to  go  further  than  merely  to  doubt  th*  exig- 
ence of  oxygene  in  oxymnriatic,  and  of  water  in  muriatic  acid 
gafes  i  and  may  probably  be  difpofed  to  ariopt  our  author's  con- 
chifion,  that  Scheele's  view,  however  obfcuTcd  by  the  language  t;f 
an  unfounded  theory,  comes  much  more  near  to  the  fads  thaii 
the  more  fpecious  and  plaufiblc  do&rinc  of  the  antiphlogiflic 
fchooL.  Inftcad  of  confidering  oxymuriatic  ncid  as  the  muriatic 
acid  in  an  oxygenated  ftate,  we  dial!  then  confider  it  as  a  more 
fimple  fubftance,  which,  when  united  with  hydrogene,  forms  com- 
mon muriatic  acid.  Should  future  inquiry  juftify  this  conclufion, 
and  explain  away  the  whole  of  the  anfiphlogiftie  doclrine  upon 
this  point,  we  (hall  be  obliged,  no  doubt,  to  rejoice  at  the  pro- 
grefs  of  feience  ;  but  our  joy  will  be  mixed  with  trembling,  when 
we  refle£k  on  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  chemical  truth  ia 
hoWcn  5  for  it  may,  after  this,  be  mod  reafonably  doubted,  whe- 
ther future  drfcovcries  (hall  not  utterly  dtftroy  the  merits  of  the 
later  improvements  in  pneumatic  chemiftry,  and  bring  us  back  td 
the  doctrine  of  phlogiiton,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  the  pofi- 
tive  levity  of  that  body  •, — perhaps  the  only  part  of  Stahl's  theory 
(or  rather  of  the  changes  made  upon  it  by  his  followers)  to  which 
no  f  nlargement  of  knowledge  can  reconcile  us. 

But  it  may  be  aflced,  why  we  hefitate  in  believing  that  our  au- 
thor's refutation  of  the  common  opinion  is  complete  ?  An  expe- 
riment is  given,  which  appears  at  firft  fight  conclufive. — Hydro- 
gene  and  oxymuriatic  acid  being  united,  muriatic  acid  is  produced. 

Why, 
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Why,  then,  it  may  be  demanded,  (hottU  we  doubt  that  the  fap- 
pofed  oxygenated  acid  is  in  fa£i  a  radical,  which,  when  combined 
with  hydrogen,  becomes  ordinary  muriatic  acid ;  or,  that  the  fap- 
pofed  oxygenated  acid  is  a  body  fimilar  to  oxygene,  which,  uniting 
with  hydrogen  as  a  radical,  produces  one  of  the  known  acids  ?— 
We  anfwer,  firft,  that  the  experiments  are  not  detailed  with  fact 
minute nefs  as  is  efiVntially  necefiary,  when  any  new  point  of  doc* 
trine  is  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  and  dill  more,  when  the  change  in  our 
theories  is,  from  a  leading  pofition,  thought  to  be  eftabliihed  irre- 
fragably,  upon  full  and  minute  details  of  fa£t,  to  one  utterly  ia- 
confiftent  with  it,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  hoftile  to  the  whole 
of  the  received  fyftem.  It  is  in  this  cafe  quite  necefiary ,.  that  we 
fhould  hare  fuch  particulars,  as  the  following,  anxioufly  detailed  :— 
The  ex«&  quantities  of  the  hydrogene  and  oxy muriatic  acid  exhi- 
bited to  each  other, — the  method  taken  to  make  them  act  on  each 
other, — the  appearances  of  their  a&ion, — the  exa&  quantity  of  the 
body  refttlting  from  their  union, — and  the  particular  tefts  by  which 
that  body  is  proved  to  be  muriatic  acid.  If  an  experiment  of  tbis 
nature  is  made,  and  the  refult  is,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  and  hydro- 
gene,  when  united  in  a  known  manner,  uniformly  leave  a  refidue 
of  muriatic  acid  equal  in  weight  to  the  fum  of  the  weights  of  the 
oxy  muriatic  acid  and  hydrogene, — we  flail  at  lead  liave  made  one 
ftep,  and  a  ftep  neither  unimportant  nor  infecure.  There  will 
then  remain  another,  before  we  can  fafely  adopt  the  conclufion  in 
queftion  :—  And  this  brings  us  to  the  fecond  difficulty,  in  the  way 
of  our  entire  agreement  with  Mr  Davy's  theory.  Alter  the  above 
experiment  (hall  have  been  cautioufly  and  repeatedly  made,  and 
minutely^ detailed,  it  will  Bill  be  poflible  to  infer  from  it  more  than 
one  propoGrion  ; — in  other  woTds,  to  account  for  the  appearances 
in  different  ways :  for  it  will  prove,  either  that  muriatic  acid  con* 
lifts  of  oxy  muriatic  acid  and  hydrogene, — or  that  oxy  muriatic  acid 
confifts  ot  oxygene  and  muriatic  acid  deprived  of  water  ;  and  that 
muriatic  acid  confifts  of  an  acid  combined  with  water.  Which 
of  thefe  is  the  true  theory,  mult  be  proved  by  other  experiments, 
made  with  a  fimilar  attention  to  minute  particulars.  Let  it  no; 
be  fuppofed,  that  we  accufe  Mr  Davy  of  raflmefs  in  his  method 
pf  philofophizing.  We  know  him  to  be  eminent  for  his  caution, 
and  for  the  modefty  which  diftinguilhcs  all  really  great  men.  In 
his  prefent  paper,  he  does  not  require  our  implicit  affent ;  becaufc 
he  has  not,  as  he  is  well  aware,  completed  his  experimental  in- 
veftigation.  But  we  think  it  necefiary  to  point  out  the  reafons  fof 
heGtation,  to  fuch  readers  as  may  be  difpofed  to  haften  too  preci- 
pitately towards  a  conclufion,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  await  tbofe 
further  and  final  evidences  which  Mr  Davy  has  potCbly  already  ip 
his  pofieffion. 

X  # 
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If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  enforce  the  degree  of  caution 
which  we  have  been  recommending  to  Mr  Davy's  readers,  and 
which  we  so  well  know  it  would  be  superfluous  to  bring  within 
hie  dwn  recollection,  such  additional  considerations,  we  appre- 
hend, will  be  admitted  to  arise  very  naturally  out  of  passages  like 
the  following.     *  The  vivid  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxymuriatic 

*  acid  gas,  at  first  view,  appears  a  reason  why  ox y gene  should  be 

*  admitted  in  it  j  but  heat  and  light  are  merely  results  of  the  in- 
f  tense  agency  of  combination.  Sulphur  and  metals,  alkaline 
€  earths  and  acids,  become  ignited  during  their  mutual  agency; 

*  and  such  an  effect  might  be  expected,  in  an  operation  so  rapid 

*  as  that  of  oxymuriatic  acid  upon  metals  and  inflammable  bodies.' 
This  remark  is  highly  apposite  ;  for  it  is  offered  in  answer  to  a 
supposed  objection,  which  it  sufficiently  repels.  But  what  fol- 
lows is  merely  sceptical,  and  produces  no  conviction  one  way  or 
the  other.     *  It  may  be  said  (he  adds),  that  a  strong  argument  in 

*  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  consists  of  an 

*  acid  basis  unred  to  oxygene,  exists  in  the  general  analogy  of 

*  the  compounds  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  metals  to  the  common 

*  neutral  Salts.  But  this  analogy,  when  strictly  investigated,  will 
c  be  found  to  be  very  indistinct  5  and,  even  allowing  it,  it  maybe 
'  applied  with  as  much  force  to  support  an  opposite  doctrine,— 
€  namely,  that  the  neutral  salts  are  compounds  of  bases  with  wa- 
f  ter, — and  the  metals,  of  bases  with  hydrogene ;  and  that,  in  the 
€.  czze  of  the  action  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and   metals,  the  metals 

*  furnish  hydrogene  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  a  basis  to  produce 
4  the  neutral  combination. '  This  last  appears  rather  a  strained 
hypothesis ;  but  if  dry  metals  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  acting  oi* 
each  other,  produce  compounds  in  which  oxygen?  shall  l>c  proved 
not  to  drist,  we  shall  certainly  be  compelled  to  change  our  opi- 
nion. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  oxymuri- 
ates,  as  they  were  originally  called, — or,  as  late  experiments  seem- 
ed to  prove  them,  hyperoxymuriates  :  and  here,  again,  we  have 
rather  the  beginning  of  an  investigation,  than  a  complete  induc- 
tion of  facts,  upon  which  a  conclusion  may  safely  be  built.  He 
endeavoured  to  procure  from  hyperoxymuriates,  the  acid  suppos- 
ed to  be  hyperoxygenized,  but  without  success.  He  distilled  those 
salts  with  dry  boracic  acid,  and  found  oxygene  to  be  the  chief 
gaseous  product,  and  muriate  of  potash  the  fixed  residue.  He 
distilled  the  orange- coloured  fluid  produced  by  dissolving  hyper- 
oxymuriates in  sulphuric  acid,  but  obtained  only  oxygene  and  oxy- 
muriatic acid.  He  placed  muriates  (in  a  state  of  solution)  in  th^ 
galvanic  circuit,  and  obtained  oxymuriatic  acid  at  the  positive* 
and  hydrogene  at  the  negative  surface  ;  and,  upon  repeating  the 
'  ' '  same 
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same  experiment  with  oxymuriatic  arid  dissolved  in  water,  he  ob-  - 
stained  oxymuriatic  acid  and  oxygene  at  the  positive,  and  hydro- 
gene  at  the  negative  surface  ^   which  products,  however,  he  ad- 
mits, in  a  note  to  this  passage,  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  wa- 
ter than  the  acid. 

Our  author  then  states  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  compe- 
tition of  hyperoxymuriates  ;  and  it  is,  I:ke  many  of  the  opinion*1 
contained  in  this  paper,  only  a  prcthsble  conclusion  drawn  from 
an  induction  of  facts  admitted  to  be  imperfect,  but  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  hereafter  be  completed.  For  the  present,  the  o- 
pinion  may  be  taken  as  a  cjucry,  or  hint,  for  further  inquiry  ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  Mr  Davy  will,  ere  long,  convert  it  into  a  certainty. 
€  If  the  facts  (says  he)  respecting  hypcroxymuriate  of  potash  be 

*  closely  reasoned  upon,  it  must  be  regarded   as  nothing  more 

*  than  as  a  triple  con-pound  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  potassium  and 

*  cxygene.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  pe- 
f  culiar  acid  in  it,  or  of  a  considerable  portion  of  combined  wa- 
€  ter ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  conformable  to  the  analogy  of 

*  chemistry,  to  suppose  the  large  quantity  of  oxygene  combined* 

*  with  the  potassium,  which  we  know  has  an  intense  affinity  for 
f  oxygene,  and  which,  from  some  experiments,  I  am  inclined  to 

*  believe,  is  capable  of  combining  directly   with  more  oxygene 

*  than  exists  in  potash,  than  with  the  oxymuriatic  acid,  which, 

*  as  far  as  is  known,  has  no  affinity  for  that  substance. ' 

Mr  Davy  eubjoins  a  varkty  of  very  ingenious  observations  up- 
on the  probable  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid, — referring  partly  to 
the  received  facts  upon  the  subject,  and  partly  to  his  own  expe- 
riments, as  authorising,  or  rather  as  giving  colour  to  his-remarks. 
From  the  failure  of  the  experiments  to  decompose  it,  as  well  as 
from  its  agreeing  in  scarcely  any  particular  with  acids,  he  can 
scarcely  consider  it  us  belonging  to  that  class  of  bodies  j  and  he 
Suggests  the  probability  of  its  being  a  peculiar  acidifying  and  dis- 
solving principle,  like  oxygene.  Although  his  observations  are 
marked  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  chemical  learning,  we  shall 
not  at  present  dwell  longer  upon  them,— reserving  the  further 
consideration  of  the  theory  for  the  period  so  often  mentioned, 
and  indeed  so  confidently  anticipated,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
when  the  same  admirable  inquirer  shall  have  finished  his  experi- 
mental researches,  and  presented  us  with  disemvries  on  the  sub- 
ject in  question,  worthy  (we  can  praise  no  higher)  of  being  ranked 
near  his  own  former  improvements  in  natural  knowledge. 

This  paper  concludes  with  some  valuable  experiments  upon  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  potassium 
and  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  they  do  not  admit  of  an  abridgement} 
and  thcugh  highly  useful,  as  assisting  future  inquiries,  they  lead 

to 
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to  na  Tery  definite  general  conclusions.  We  therefore  can  only 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  chemical  readers ;  and,  ex- 
pressing our  hopes  that  no  interruption  of  any  kind  may  stop  Mr 
Davy  in  his  brilliant  course  of  discovery,  we  take  leave  of  the 
subject  for  the  present,  with  again  predicting,  that  the  next  time 
we  turn  towards  it,  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  new  triumphs  of 
his  skill  and  indefatigable  industry. 


Art.  X.  Sur  la  Souvertuiicti.  Par  M-  J.  Chas,  Ancien  Juris- 
consulte.  Seconde  Edition,  rerue  et  augmentee.  bvo.  Pa- 
lis, 18 10. 

•T^he  very  singular  pamphlet,  of  which  we  have  just  copied 
-*■  over  the  title,  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  circulated 
in  France,  we  understand  by  the  very  hand,  but  certainly  by  the 
authority,  of  government.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  intercourse,  we  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  obtain ;  and  it  is  (as  we  believe)  the  only  one  which  has 
yet  made  its  way  to  this  country.  It  \i  a  curious  document ; 
and  which,  we  think,  will  repay  a  pretty  accurate  analysis.  It 
contains  a  panegyric,  a  professed  panegyiic  an  Despotism  #— -a 
comparison  of  this  simple  form  of  government  with  ail  other 
forms,  whether  simple  or  mixed — and,  in  particular,  with  that 
mixed  form  which  is  exemplified  in  Great  Britain, — and  a  distjncf* 
deliberate,  raisonne  preference  over  them  all.  If  Bonaparte  has 
hitherto  played  the  hypocrite,  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  agents 
now  speak  plain.  lie  probably  thinks  the  time  is  at  last  come, 
when  boldness  is  better  than  imposture  ;  and  it  cannot,  at  any  rate, 
be  insinuated,  that  he  is  afraid  to  avow  his  purposes.  If  impu- 
dence were  a  term  which  could  apply  to  persons  in  situations  so 
exalted,  we  should  say  that  this,  taken  with  all  its  circumstance^ 
is  the  most  impudent  address  which  any  government  ever  ven- 
tured upon  offering  to  its  subjects.  How  low  must  a  nation, 
which  had  once  dared  to  lift  its  eyes  to  liberty,  be  degraded,  be- 
fore its  government  could  venture  to  present  it  with  a  creed  like 
this  !  How  prodigiously  did  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  to 
acquire  for  themselves  a  good  government  ^ead  the  world  in  ge- 
neral to  overrate  the  true  character  of  that  nation  ! — With  the 
single  exception  of  courage  and  military  skill,  among  the  com- 
monest and  cheapest  qualities  of  human  nature,  they  have  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  what  is  vulgar  in  point  of  conception,  and  ser- 
vile in  point  of  spirit,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  revo- 
lution. Hardly  had  it  begun,  when  some  hired  ruffians  in  the 
metropolis  were  allowed  to  give  law  to  the  wholo  air  ion.     How 
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tamely,  after  this,  did  they  bend  their  necks  to  the  stroke  of  ah 
exterminating  tyrant,  supported  by  a  party  already  miserable, 
both  in  numbers  and  reputation — Robespierre,  and  tne  Jacobins! 
With  what  base  submissiveness  did  they  again  deliver  themselves 
up  to  the  misgovernment  of  a  factious  and  arbitrary  Directory  ! — 
How  lightly  did  they  permit  themselves  to  be  transferred  into 
the  hands  or  the  consulate  j  and  with  what  quiet  obedience  have 
they  submitted  to  every  successive  encroachment  of  Bonaparte, — 
till  despotic  power  is  at  last  not  only  consummated,  but  openly 
proclaimed,  and  held  up  to  the  nation  as  an  object  upon  which 
to  plume  themselves,  and  to  despise  their  neighbours !  * 

We  shall  b^pin  with  what  the  author  presents  to  us  as  the 
theory  of  the  French  government.  In  all  circumstances,  a  people 
are  obliged  to  their  government,  when  it  tells  them  the  truth. 

*  En  France,  les  deputes  au  corps  legislatif  sont  designes  dans 
une  liste  au  Gouvernement  par  les  Colleges  electoraur,  dont  le  pre- 
sident est  nomme  par  l'Empereur.  Ces  candidats  sont  presented  au 
Senat,  et  choisis  par  le  pouvoir  conservateur. ' 

What  is  done  by  the  people  towards  the  formation  of  the  corps, 
legislate/]  is  thus,  we  see,  to  name  a  certain  number  of  candi- 
dates, among  whom  the  choice  is  made  by  the  Conservative  Se- 
nate. Let  us  next  attend  to  the  conclusions  which  our  author 
draws  from  those  circumstances. 

*  Cette  designation,  cette  presentation,  ce  choix,  ne  transmettent 
aucun  droit  de  souverainete,  puisque  ce  n'est  qu'en  vertu  d'un 
Senatusconsulte  que  les  deputes  entrent  au  corps  legislatif. ' 

But  if  the  legislative  body  in  no  degree  shares  in  the  right  of 
sovereignty,  what  is  its  use  ?  Its  deputies,  our  author  tells  us, 
*  ne  peuvent  ni  proposer,  ni  discuter  les  lois. '  What  then  is 
left  for  them  to  perform  in  the  business  of  legislation  ? — c  lis  peu- 
vent, '  says  our  author,  *  seulement  adopter  ou  rejeter  les* lois 
qui  leur  sont  proposees  par  le  Gouvernement ...  4  Us  jouissenc 
d'un  grand  privilege,  puisqu,e  leur  sanction  est  esscntielle  pour 
perfection ner  la  Joi. ' 

From  this  we  should  naturally  infer,  that  the  legislative  body  en- 
joys a  negative  on  the  enactment  of  laws,  a  similar  power  to  that 
which  was  exercised  by  the  parliaments  under  the  antient  monarchy. 
But  though  this  is  what  the  words  we  have  just  quoted  seem  dis- 
tinctly to  express,  it  is  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  meaning  of 
the  author. 
«Mais 

*  It  is  rematkable,  though  it  has  been  little  noticed,  that  no  soon- 
er were  the  tumults  of  the  metropolis  rendered  impotent,  by  dis- 
arming the  sections,  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  than  the  nation, 
which  had  passively  submitted  to  the  Parisian  mob,  submitted,  with 
«qual  facility,  to  all  the  unworthy  factions  which  happened  iucces- 
thvely  io  become  the  depositaries  cf  power. 
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,  c  Mais  U  nejaui  pas  croire  que  ce  corps  legislatif,  amovtble  et 
temperaire,  rejete  des  projets  de  lois  sagement  proposes,  inurement 
discutes,  au  cortseil-d'etat ;  leur  refus  de  sanctionner  serait  reprouvt 
par  Popinioii  publique,  par  le  voeu  national,  et  par  la  volonte  gens* 
rale,  dont  I'Empereur  est  le  reprhentant.  * 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  the  UgiUativt  body  must  neither  pro- 
pose laws,  nor  make  the  smallest  observation  upon  such  as  are 
proposed.  It  has  a  power  of  adopting  simply,  or  rejecting  sim- 
ply \  but  the  last  is  a  power  which  they  must  be  very  careful  of 
never  exercising.  It  has  happened  before,  that  a  legislative,  or 
pretended  legislative  body,  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nullity,  by 
the  influence  of  fear  or  corruption.  But  even  the  Emperors  of 
Rome  abstained  from  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that  they  had 
brought  the  Senate  to  this  degraded  situation.  Is  it  true,  that, 
even  under  the  Emperors,  the,  Roman  people  retained  a  greater 
share  of  spirit,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  people  of  France  i 
— Or  is  Bonaparte  only  a  more  daring  usurper  ? 

After  this  display  of  the  functions  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
picture  of  the  French  Constitution  is  quickly  drawn.  The  author 
proceeds — 

*  Telle  est  Prostitution  et  la  nature  du  gouvernement  Francais. 
L'Empereur  exerce  seul  la  plenitude  de  la  souveraineic,  comrae  le 
representant  hereditaire  de  la  nation,  comme  pouvoir  constituant, 
com  me  pouvoir  administratif ;  il  est  legislateur  ct  executeur  supreme 
des  lois  ;  il  est  Tame  du  gouvemement ;  il  met  en  activitc*  toutes  les 
parties  de  la  constitution ;  c'est  lui  qui  propose  les  lois  constitutive*, 
les  lois  civiles  et  administrates  :  il  fait  de  reglemens  ;  crce  des  in- 
stitutions sociales  ;  commande  les  armees  ;  declare  la  guerre ;  fait  la 
paix  ;  conclut  les  traites  de  commerce  et  d'alliance  ;  nomme  a  tous 
les  emplois  civils,  militaires  et  religieux  :  e'est  en  son  nom  que  les 
lois  sont  proclameesi  et  que  la  justice  est  rendue  dans*  tous  les  tribu- 
naux.  Sa  personne  est  sacrce  et  inviolable ;  son  effigie  est  gravce 
sur  les  monnoies ;  il  a  le  droit  de  faire  grace  et  de  commuer  les 
pcines.  Les  membres  du  corps  legislate  sont  ses  sujets :  tous  les 
citoyens  lui  doivent  respect  et  obeisi.i.ice.  11  n'a  au-de$sus  de  lui 
que  Dieu  et  la  loi.  Tous  ces  droits,  toutes  ces  prerogatives  consti- 
tuent la  veritable  souverainctc  ;  il  l'exerce  dans  toute  sa  plenitude  et 
dans  toute  son  integritc,  sans  partage  et  sans  division.  ' 

Without  flopping  to  confider  the  abilracl  a:id  fpecu- alive  rea- 
foos  on  which  this  fcheme  of  government  i»  d  -i  nucJ,  i  j:  uv  unly 
obferve  the  reafons  which  he  brings  in  favour  cf  i;3  pr-^tic-1  uti- 
lity. *  Qji'il  nous  soit  perm  is,  *  a.  he  hirtiklf  \:rv  mju.'lh  lavs, 
•  de  demoiUier  la  sagesse  de  ccttc  Idle  imliiution.  ' 

Firft  prelents  itfelt  the  grand  comldcratiun  oi'  fupe*ior  know- 
ledge.  The  head  of  a  fovereign  is  nlwavs  a  il'juhou/;  c*  iw:;t>w- 
ledgc.  A  popular  aflcmbly  can  never  \:z  any  t!.:r<»  b'i:  u  tk->oi.- 
tary  of  ignorance. 
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*  Le  chef  soprSme  de  la  nation,  celui  qui  a  en  main  les  rcnes  du 
gouvernement,  qui  les  dirige  a  son  gre,  qui,  dans  un  centre  common, 
attire  toutes  les  parties  de  ^administration,  est  instrutt  des  besoins  da 
pen  pie  :  place  sur  un  hauteur  eminente,  ses  regards  a  t  tent  if s  par- 
courent  avec  facility  toutes  les  parties  de  1 'empire  ;  il  examine,  il  uw 
terroge  ;  son  genie  s'etend  sur  tout  son  peuple,  et  vcille  a  son  bon- 
heur.  II  sait  quelles  sont  les  lais  et  les  institutions  qui  convienncni 
a  son  caractere,  a  ses  mceurs,  a  ses  habitudes.  Des  deputes  qui 
n'apportent  dans  les  deliberations  publiques  que  des  connaissanccs 
bornees  et  des  instructions  vagues,  qui  exercent  des  fonctions  tem- 
poraircs,  ig  no  rent  la  diversity  des  interets  naissant  de  la  difference 
du  climat,  des  localir.es,  des  coutumes,  des  differens  habitans  des 
provinces  ;  il  leur  est  impossible  de  reunir  toutes  ces  diverges  parties, 
et  de  regler,  par  des  lois  uniforxnes,  les  institution*  qui  conviennent 
a  tous  les  membres  du  corps  social.  Parmi  les  codes  politiques  qui 
ont  illustre  tant  de  nations,  il  n'en  est  point  qui  n'ait  etc  le  fruit  des 

pensees  et  des  conceptions  d'un  seul  homme Une  assemblee 

d'hommes  different  par  leur  caractere,  leurs  opinions,  lears  principtes, 
lie  peut  point,  de  son  propre  mouvemenc,  donner  des  lois  a  Puniver- 
salitd  d'un  peuple  dont  elle  ne  connait  ni  set  besoms,  ni  ses  diven 
interets :  une  assemblee  agit  plus  par  influence  que  par  reflexion ; 
elle  discute  sans  ordre,  et  delibcre  au  hasard  :  il  faut  des  tetes 
froides  et  dc*  cceurs  purs.  Toutes  les  passions  se  reunissent  dans 
line  assemblee  nombreuse  :  on  y  voit  tour  "a- tour  les  erreurs  dc  l'a* 
mour  propre,  et  les  presomptions  de  l'orgueil ;  les  discussions  se 
prolongent,  les  debats  deviennent  tumultueux  ;  chacun  veut  corriger* 
retrancher,  augraenter :  dans  ccttc  confusion,  la  loi  devient  obscure, 
contradictoire ;  une  prcambule  inutile,  ou  dangereux,  en  alterc  le 
*ens,  et  une  fausse  explication  en  detruit  la  force.  ' 

Such  is  the  frrft  grand  advantage  of  government-by-one,  over 
government- b; -many.  The  fecov.d  is  not  inferior  to  it.  Deliver- 
ance from  the  dangers  of  anarchy  can  be  effectually  attained  only 
by  the  excrcife  of  absolute  power.  A  balance  of  powers  has  in* 
deed  been  propofed  as  a  ftcurity  again  (t  this  fpecics  of  evil ;  but 
this,  it  feems,  is  a  pitiable  and  d^i^erous  error. 

'  C'cst  Une  mauvaise  constitution  qui  cille  ou  la  souverainete  est 
part-agte  :  ;dors  1  is  pcuvcirs  se  heuru-nt,  se  confondent  et  se  com- 
battent.  Le  systeiue  de  Pequilibre  des  pouvoirs,  ad<  pt<l  par  les  ancieni 
gouvernemens,  et  defondu  p.»r  \ -lusieur*,  pnUiciatej  avec  autant  de 
legerete  que  d'imprudence,  a  produit  des  troubles  et  Jl^  fictions,  et 
a  prepare*  de  trUtes  et  sanglantes  i  evolutions.  Les  constitutions  des 
anciens  peuples  ont  ipiouve  de  pcrpetuelles  variations,  parcc  qu'elleS 
avaicnt  ttabli  cette  balance  do  j'ouvoirs  si  funcste  au\  nations./ 

Ail  the  mifchiefs  which  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
rvcr  endured,  have  arifen  fimply  fron  their  not  having  en jo v  id 
defpoticvil  governments. 

*  Si  1' Europe  u  etc  n  snuvent  bonleversce  ;  si  la  guerre  a  detruit 
l'espece  La:::aii:e  ;  si  Jc  graudes  revolutions  out  reuversc  des  twin** 
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fet  d^truit.  ctes  gctrvernemens,  tous  ces  de*chiremens  politiques,  toutes  ce* 
calamites  sont  I'ouvrage  des  erreurs  cfde  l'ignorance  des  tems.  Si 
Ws  peitples  eussent  e'te'  regis  par  des  lois  constitutive*  sagement  com- 
binees,  les  guerres  eussent  etc*  moins  frequentes,  et  les  revolutions 
irioins  sanglantes.  Si  nous  avons  vu,  en  France,  trois  differentes 
constitutions  paraltre  et  s'ecrouler,  e'est  qu'on  avait  e*tablt  ce  sys- 
tcme  de  balance  et  d'equilibre  des  pouvoirs,  dont  le  resultat  a  pro- 
duit  les  exces  et  les  crimes  de  la  revolution^  * 

'  In   fine,  abfolute  governments  unite,    in  their  effence,  every 
principle  of  excellence. 

1  *  Un  centre  unique  est  necessatre  pour  dormer  a  tons  les  ressorts  de 
la  machine  politique  ce  mouvement  regulier  et  uniforme,  qui  est  la ' 
vie  du  corps  social,  et  pour  imprimer  aux  lois  un  caractfcre  de  force 
et  de  majeste If  unite  du  poitvoir  sokveratn  arretera  ces  revo- 
lutions qui  ahnoneent  les  vices  des  lois,  la  foiblesse  du  goitverncmen^ 
et  la  corruption  des  moeurs*  EHe  affermira  la  constitution,  et  la  de-  ' 
fendra  contre  les  provocateurs  de  Panarchie  et  contre  les  sectateur* 
de  la  tyrannic.  Le  monarque,  comme  souverain,  comtne  legisla- 
teur,  comme  executeur  des  lois,  s'armera  de  la  force  militaire,  pour 
enchalner  les  factions  et  maintenir  l'ordre  publtque.  Un  tentre  m- 
nique  de  pouveir  souverain  previent  les  desordres  et  les  insurrections  t 
■vers  lui  se  rtportent  tous  tes  rayons  qui  forment  un  fatsceau  de  force 
et  de  lumiere  $  e'est  l'etincelle  electrique  qui  se  fait  scntir  en  me'me 
temps  aux  deux  extrexnites  de  la  chaine.  ' 

Such,  then,  id  the  nature,  and  fuch  are  the  advantaged  of  the 
French  government*  To  render  his  countrymen,  however,  (lilt  * 
more  contented  with  their  lot,  and  thankful  for  its  bleflings,  the 
author  inftitutes  a  comparifon  of  the  benefits  of  abfolute  govern- 
ment with  thofe  of  the  different  other  forms  of  polity*  A  fe-jr 
fentences  will  afford  the  reader  a  fufficieht  tafte  of  this  ingredient 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  banquet  here  prefented  to  u?. 

*  Ou  chercherons-nous  le  plus  parfait  et  le  meilleur  de  tous  les 
gouvernemens  ?  Sera-ce  dans  la  democratic,  ou  le  peuple,  ou  ses 
represcntans  exercent  la  souverainetc  ?  Mais  le  gouvernement  de- 
mocratique  est  une  source  perpetuelle  de  malheurs  et  de  crimes  ;  il 
porte  avec  lui  le  principe  de  sa  destruction 'Le  chercherons- 
nous  dans  le  gouvernement  aristocratique  ?  Mais  ce  gouvernement  * 
a  tous  les  vices  et  tous  les  dangers  de  la  democratic ;  il  Me  peut  y 
avoir  qu'opprcssion  et  tyrannie,  parcequ'il  ne  peut  y  exister  des  ver- 
tus  politiques. ' 

So  much  for  ariftocracy  and  democracy,— in  the  vituperation  r t 
which  we  do  not  find  a  great  deal  to  controvert-  There  is  ano- 
ther fpecies  of  government,  however,  in  which  we  take  a  deeper 
intereft,  for  the  fnperiority  of  which,  ut  pro  arts  et  focis,  we  are 
ready  to  fight.  This  is  the  fair  form  of  mixed  government,  which  ' 
the  admirer  of  the  principe  de  Vun'ti  treit%  however,  as  roughly 
as  the  reft. 
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«  Ou  chercherons-nous,  *  repeats  he,  «  le  meilleur  de  tons  les  gou- 
vernemeris  ?  Le  chercherons-nous  dans  le  gouvernement  mixte? 
Mais  dans  ce  gouvernement  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  hi  union,  ni  concorde, 
ni  paix  ;  les  orages  politiques  eclateront,  la  foudre  grondera  au  mi- 
lieu d'une  nuit  obscure.  La  souverainete\  dans  ce  gouvernement, 
est  partagee  entre  le  monarque  et  le  corps  legislatif.  La  souveraine- 
te  divisce  doit  neccssairement  produire  des  dissentions  intestines  sans 
cesse  renaissantes.  ' 

The  Engl'fh  government  itfelf  undergoes  a  minute  inveftigation; 
and  fo  far  is  Mr  Chas  from  agreeing  with  Engliflimen,  who  can 
perceive  nothing  in  th^ir  conftitution  ihort  of  abfolute  perfection, 
that  h*  foes  nr.*h;Mg  .*>  if  but  deformity  and  vice. 

'  II  existe  en  Europe  un  gouvernement  mixte,  ou  le  monarque  et 
le  parleraent  sont  legislateurs,  et  partagent  l'exercice  de  la  souve- 
raineti-  C'est  un  melange  de  monarchic,  d'aristocratie  et  de  demo- 
cratic, qui  produit  le  despotisme  et  la  corruption L' Anglais, 

par  une  heureuse  magie,  se  croit  libre,  mais  il  est  dans  les  fers.  II 
vend  sa  liberte  et  ses  suffrages  au  poids  de  Tor.  On  enchaine  sa  vo- 
lonte  ;  il  choisit,  malgre  lui,  non  les  deputes  les  plus  propres  a  de- 
fendre  ses  droits,  mais  les  plus  agreables  au  gouvernement ;  c'est 
lui  qui  dirige  son  choix.     La  ou  la  corruption  commence,  la  expire 

la  liberte Si  on  ne  voit  point  dans  le  gouvernement  mixte  de 

TAnglcterre  le  despotisme  legal,  on  y  apercoit  la  corruption  mini- 
sterielle,  agent  plus  dangereux  et  plus  redoubtable  quel'autbritc  ab- 
solue  du  monarque,  puisque  le  peuple  Anglais  respecte  dans  son  roi 
le  droit  qu'il  a  de  le  corrompre.  ' 

Now,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  the  Bn'tifli  conftitution 
had  all  the  vices  and  defefls  which  are  here  imputed  to  it,  it  real- 
ly appears  very  furprifing  that  the  Ancien  Jurisconsidte  ftiould  not 
perceive,  that  thefe  are  only  formidable  to  Englishmen,  and  are 
only  confidered  as  vices,  becaufe  they  lead  to  defpotifoi.  Were  it 
poflible  we  could  acquire  the  talleof  Mr  Chas  and  his  compatriot?, 
io  as  to  become  enamoured  of  defpotrfm,  we  fhould  only  regret 
that  the  vices  of  our  conftitution  are  not  Hill  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  leading  more  rapidly  to  that  confummation  of  abfo- 
lute power  in  'he  hands  of  the  chief  magiftrite,  which,  it  fecms, 
is  the  surmnum  barium  of  the  political  (late. 

Ovk  oy«fo>  mXvtfipmn'  us  x«*g4Wf  tr*r, 
Elf  /8«r<Aitr;,  m  i)*xt  K^ovv  ftm%  tcyn.vh»unrw 
Xxnxl^tf  r  Hi  fhptrcury   im  r$m  tppetrtXtvy.  * 

Thus  fpoke  the  wile  Uyflcs  :  k>  that  Mr  Chat  has  both  high  and 
antient  authority  for  his  opinions.  ,  Here  is  the  principle  of  unity 
as  clearly  expreffed,  and  as  ftrongly  eulogized,  as  it  cao  now  be 
by  any  fervid-  lawyer  in  France,  alter  the  lapfe  of  fome  thousand 

years. 

r   ~^- ~ —  l    '-     -    _rn  -  ---.■_ 
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J  rears.  The  fcience  of  government,  therefore,  very  unlike  other 
deuces,  acquired,  it  feems,  its  perfe&ion  at  a  very  early  period  of 
fociety.  Thofe  fovercigns  who  literally  killed  and  roafted  their 
own  mutton,  and  were  their  own  butchers  and  cooks,  were  as  pro- 
foundly verfed  irf  it  as  Napoleon  U  Grand  himfelf,  or  any  of  the 
wife  and  refined  gentlemen  who  write  for  him. 

It  is  much  lefs,  however,  what  has  been  the  pad  fortune  of 
this  dodrine,  than  what  is  to  be  its  fate  hereafter,  that  claims 
regard  from  us  on  the  prefent  occafion.  In  what  manner  do  the 
moral  probabilities  of  the  cafe  lead  us  to  forecaft,  that  it  will  be 
entertained  by  the  people  of  France,  or  by  the  people  of  Europe 
in  general  ?  Will  it  meet  with  a  pafiive  acquiefcence,  and  will 
habit  mould  us  to  the  endurance  of  its  practical  effects  ?  Or  do 
the  fparks  of  liberty  (till  remain  alive  in  the  breads  of  men,  and 
want  only  a  little  time,  or  a  little  (Hiring,  to  kindle  into  a  fteady 
and  unextinguifhable  fire  ?  We  are  not  of  thofe  who  are  the  leaft 
(anguine  in  anticipating  the  improvement  of  human  affairs.  But, 
we  mud  own,  the  circumftances  that  now  perfuade  us  to  dejec- 
tion, are  neither  few  nor  of  light  amount. 

We  are  afraid,  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  really  love  liber- 
ty, is  not  very  great  j  and,  in  the  very  progrefs  of  civilization,' 
there  are  -many  circumftances  which  tend  to  diminifli  that  num- 
ber, as  well  as  fome  that  tend  to  enlarge  it.  The  influence  of 
the  prefs  in  extending  and  diffufing  the  fpirit  of  freedom,  has  in- 
deed been  much  fpoken  of;  and  yet,  what  indications  have  we  of 
its  force,  fince  the  period  of  that  invention,  that  will  bear  a  com- 
parison with  thofe  that  may  be  found  in  earlier  (lory  ?  Or,  in- 
deed, can  it  be  doubted  there  are  many  circumftances  neceflarily 
connected  with  the  diffuGon  of  knowledge,  that  have  operated 
powerfully  to  weaken  and  extinguish  the  love  of  liberty  ? 

To  what  a  degree  are  the  accommodations  of  life  multiplied  in 
the  prefent  age  beyond  thofe  which  have  preceded  it !  In  the  times 
of  the  feudal  barons,  fo  few  were  the  enjoyments  attainable  within  ' 
doors,  that  almoft  all  their  pleafures  were  fought  for  in  the  fields. 
Houfes  uncomfortable, — the  provifion  of  the  tabic  coarfe  and  inde- 
licate,—all  the  arts  which  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the  fenfes, 
either  unknown,  or  extremely  imperfect, — the  rich  had  little  but 
the  pleafures  of  power  and  command,  by  which  their  condition 
could  be  advantageoufly  diftingui(hed  from  that  of  the  poor.  The 
pleafures  of  power  and  command,  too,  they  were,  even  in  tumult 
and  civil  war,  almoft  fure  of  retaining  j  becaufe  thev  were,  in 
thofe  days,  almoft  uniformly  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  all  the  qualities  which  drew  the  refpe&  and  obedience 
ot  the  times.  The  profpedt  of  revolution  and  change  bore  in  it,' 
therefore,  but  little  to  ftartle  their  imagination  ;  and,  when  either 
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ftirr.ulited  by  private  refentments,  or  elevated  with  the  conception 
of  public  advantage,  they  were  ever  prepared  to  rear,  and  to 
rally  round,  the  lUtichrd,  of  independence. 

All  this,  however,  has  vanifhed.  The  pleafares  of  life  are  re- 
fined and  multiplied  fo,  as  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  rkh  with  a 
perpetual  fucceflion  of  enjoymentf.  Whatever  threatens  to  in- 
terrupt fo  agreeable  a  courfc  of  exiftence,  much  mere,  whatever 
threatens  to  cut  off  the  fource  of  thofe  enjoyments,  is  regarded 
with  terror  and  abhorrence.  Now,  nothing  is  fo  uniformly  and 
naturally  dreaded  by  the  common  run  of  men  in  poffefiion  of  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  as  any  increafe  in  the  power  or  pretentions 
of  the  people.  The  habits  of  eafe,  which  fo  quicklv  grow  into  an 
incapacity  of  exertion,  make  them  tremble  at  the  thought  of  en- 
tering into  an  a&ive  competition  for  refpeft  and  dignity.  They 
are  confeious  of  not  being  now,  what  they  formerly  were,  the  real 
fuperiors  of  their  countrymen  in  the  perfonal  qualities  which  are 
the  objects  of  admiration.  To  men  in  this  moral  and  phyficat 
ftate,  it  appears  far  more  eligible  to  pay  court  to  a  monarch,  and* 
by  holding  his  favour,  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  honour  and  pow- 
er, than  to  contend  with  the  whole  body'of  the  people  in  the  ac- 
quifition  and  difpUy  of  thofe  higher  qualities,  which  were  the  firft 
foundations  of  confequence,  and  the  earlieft  titles  to  diftinSion- 
All  thofe  doctrines  which  tend  to  uphold,  or  even  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  fovereign,  find,  therefore,  in  fuch  men,  their  natu- 
ral fupporters  ;  and  every  thing  which  tends  to  increafe  the  pow- 
er of  the  people,  its  natural  foe.  Nobody,  we  think,  will  deny, 
that  this  turn  of  thinking  and  feeling  is  naturally  prevalent  in  the 
great  proportion  of  the  higher  ranks  in  a  civilized  and  refined 
uage  of  fociety.  Circumftances  may  give  it  more  or  lefs  effecTr; 
but  fo  fteady  and  powerful  a  principle  guiding  the  conduft  of  all 
the  mod  powerful  clafles  of  the  community,  mud  have  an  extra- 
ordinary tendency  to  incline  the  government  to  the  fide  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  to  uphold  a  moderate  tyranny  where  it  is  already 
eftabliflicd.  To  men  of  fuch  habits,  there  is  nothing  in  def- 
potifm,  at  lead  in  the  defpotifm  of  the  European  monarchies  of 
modern  times,  which  will  appear  very  odious  or  formidable.  To 
the  fecure  poffeflion  of  property,  and  of  the  indulgences  which  it 
brings,  it  in  reality  offers  little  danger ;  and  where  there  is  an  ex- 
iting dread  of  popular  ufurpation,  it  is  apt  to  appear  their  moft 
effectual  fafeguard.  Paying  court  to  the  fovereign,  and,  by  the 
arts  of  obfequioufnefs,  winning  their  way  to  favour  and  power* 
loon  come  to  appear  highly  proper  and  meritorious :  and,  fo  far 
from  fuggefting  any  notion  of  degradation,  are  generally  regarded 
a*  the  fair  path*  to  honour  and  diftin&ion. 

1  Bt* 
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But  if  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  upper  ranis,  and  of  the 
owners  of  wealth  in  general,  have,  in  modern  limes,  an  undeni- 
able bias  to  the  fide  of  arbitrary  government,  we  can  only  Icok 
for  a  counterbalancing  power  in  the  character  cf  the  othtrr  defies 
of  fociety.  la  many  of  them,  however,  we  greatly  fear  th  it  we  (ball 
now  look  for  it  in  v 41  n.  We  are  fure  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  lowed  orders.  The  progrefs  of  fociety  is  no  lefs  ef- 
fc£tu.d  in  reducing  their  aptitude  to  become  the  inflrumcnts  of 
Tcfi.lance  to  arbitrary  power,  than  it  is  in  extinguifhing  among 
the  higher  orders  the  difpcfition  to  refift  it.  In  an  er.rly  ftnge  of 
fociety,  the  lower  orders  pafs  one  part  of  their  time  in  idlenefs, 
the  other  in  flrenuous,  enterprifing,  often  in  daring  and  haz  trdcus 
occupations  and  fports.  Tiicy  are  in  a  ftate  of  mind,  therefore, 
which  is  always  prepared  for  that  fpecics  of  action,  to  which  the 
leaders  in  a  ftheme  of  open  r>fi .lance  to  oppreflion  mull  always 
wifh  to  incite  them.  In  a  refined  fociety,  the  lower  orders  are 
enured  to  habits  of  inceffant  induflry.  The  greater  part  of 
their  occupations  are  fedentary,  requiring  little  bodily  ftrength, 
and  no  energy  of  fpirit  or  contempt  of  danger*  We  do  not  mean 
to  fay  that  a  populace,  even  in  fuch  a  (late,  may  not  be  incited  to 
dangerous  attempts ;  and  that,  if  favoured  by  circumftances,  they 
may  not  acquire,  for  a  little  time,  a  formidable  power :  but  we 
<Jo  dj,9  that  it  is  then  much  more  difficult  to  incite,  and  much 
*nore  eafy  to  fubdue  them. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  habits  and  feelings  of  thofe  two  great 
<;lafles  of  fociety  are  concerned,  the  higheft  and  the  lowed,  we 
think  the  mod  (anguine  mud  admit,  that  the  progrefs  of.  civiliza- 
tion tends  rather  to  recommend  than  to  oppofe  fuch  principles  as 
Bonaparte  patronizes,  and  M.  Chas  extols ;  and  therefore,  if  it 
have  generated  any  countervailing  force,  this  is  only  to  be  locked 
for  in  the  increafing  numbers  and  improving  character  of  the  mid- 
dling clafs  of  the  people.  A  middling  cLfs  it  itfelf,  in  fad,  a 
Creature  of  civilization.  It  had  no  exifter.ee  in  the  rude  (late  o£ 
fociety;  and  it  increafes  as  the  benefits  of  civilization  increafe. 
It  has  always  been  our  faith  and  truft,  that  in  this  clafs,  and  the 
circumftances  connected  with  it,  a  power  is  really  provided  fuiE- 
<ient  to  prevent  the  paflive  ot  a£Uve  principle  of  defpotifm  in  the 
other  clafTes  from  finally  confummating  their  deplorable  confluen- 
ces, and  rendering  civilization  its  own  deftroyer.  But,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  fee  that  this  is  a  power  which 
develops  itfelf  but  (lowly;  and  is  liable  to  be  frequently  overborne 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  oppofing  forces,  and  even  to  remain  long 
overwhelmed  by  their  weight.  When  we  look  to  the  prefent  itatc 
of  the  civilized  world,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  fearing  that  fuch  a 
period  of  dreadful  probation  is  impending. 
F  D  d  3  U 
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It  is  by  means  of  the  prefs,  chiefly,  that  the  middling  clafs  can 
ever  be  raifed  into  fugh  importance  as  at  all  to  counterbalance  the 
defpotic  tendencies  engendered  in  the  other  clafles  by  the  progrcfs 
of  improvement.  But  the  power  of  the  prefs,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted,  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  overrated  :  and  this 
intemperate  admiration  has,  as  ufual,  rendered  its  objeft  lefs  wor- 
thy of  the  diftin&ion.  Thefe  lofty  panegyrics  have  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  gain  credit  chiefly  with  thofe  to  whom  they  were  natur- 
ally offenfive  ;  and  the  confequence  has  been,  that  tne  prefs  has 
become  an  obiecl  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  with  all  who  are  hoftile 
to  the  progreis  of  liberty. 

Whoever  reflects  upon  the  mode  in  which  alone  the  prefs  can 
produce  any  permanent  efFefts*  will  clearly  fee  how  very  gradu- 
al its  operation  muft  be  on  the  charafter  or  temper  or  fociety. 
It  a  ft  s  only  by  the  difTufion  of  knowledge,  and  of  juft  opinions. 
As  thefe  become  more  and  more  common,  mankind  will  become 
more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  true  fprings  of  good  govern- 
ment j  and  by  the  perpetual  preflure  of  the  middling  rank  of  fc* 
cicty  advancing  in  ftrength  from  age  to  age,  thofe  fprings  will 
s*t  lad  be  placed  in  a&ion.  But,  in  the  prefent  ft  age  of  advance- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  this  beneficent  tendency  may  be 
countera&ed,  or  even  entirely  overpowered,  and  for  what  a  length 
of.  time  the  defpotic  principles  may  preferve  their  afcendancy. ' 

In  this  country,  for  example,  we  make  little  doubt,  that  the 
perusal  of  the  slavish  principles  promulgated  in  the  pamphlet  be* 
fore  us,  will  excite  in  our  countrymen  pretty  lofty  conceptions 
of  the  distinction  between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  to  whom 
doctrines  of  so  degrading  a  character  can  with  impunity  be  ad- 
dressed. Yet,  from  what  We  have  lately  seen  and  heard,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  if  despotism  should  be  forced 
upon  us,  either  by  foreign  power  or  domestic  usurpation,  we 
should  not  find  among  ourselves  men/  neither  few  in  number  nor 
feeble  in  power,  ready  to  propagate  as  slavish  doctrines  as  those 
of  Bonaparte's  advocates  \  and  readers  in  abundance,  with  minds 
fashioned  to  receive  therru  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  read 
ministerial  prints  of  all  descriptions,  (and  there  are  thousands 
who  read  nothing  else),  must  be  well  aware  how  closely  they 
tread  on  the  heels  of  Bonaparte's  most  obsequious  admirers.  But 
though  we  look  upon  th!$  as  evidence  of  no  contemptible  force, 
we  are  willing  to  go  for  instances  to  much  more  elevated  authori- 
ty. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  whom  we  can  boast, 
J^ave  presented  us  with  doctrines  which  make  singular  approaches 
to  those  of  the  Antient  Jurisconsult ;  and  it  cannot  be  pretended, 
that  these  have  been  the  most  unprosperous  or  unfashionable  of 
their  docuints*  *    *'   ' 

*-*■••■       •  Bonaparte^ 
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Bonaparte's  scribe  commences  his  discourse  in  the  following 
hianner. 

«  Ava*t  l'institntion  da  corps  politique,  k  droit  de  souventintt* 
appartenait  a  tous  les  membres  de  la  societe  :  par  le  nouveau  pact* 
social,  elle  a  ete  transmise  a  des  representans.  Le  people  doit  recon- 
naitre  cette  convention  sdcnnelle*  onila  abdiquJ  volontairement  sa  sou* 
veramete,  et  il  ne  peut  la  reprendre  san*  ouvrir  les  sources  des  dis» 
sentions  intestines. ' 

Mr  Btrke,  near  the  beginning  of  his  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  says—4  8*  far  is  k  from  being  true,  that  we  acquir* 

•  ed  a  right,  by  the  Revolution,  to  elect  our  kings*  thar,  if  we 
'  had  possessed  it  before,  the  English  aatton  did  at  that  time  most 
<  solemnly  renounce  aud  abdicate  it%  for  themselves  and  for  all  their 
f  posterity^/or  ever. ....  The  engagement  and  pact  of  society  forbid* 

•  &c. ...»  Authority,  emanating  from  the  common  agreement  and 
f  original  compact  of  the  state* . .  • .  If  civil  society  be  the  offspring 

*  of  convention,  that  convention  must  be  its  Item  r  that  convention 

*  must  limit  and  modify  all  the  descriptions  of  constitution  which 
9  are  formed  under  it.  *  The  practical  inference  from  this  doc* 
trine  is,  that  if  a  nation  has  once  bound  itself,  by  this  compact, 
to  the  mast  unjust  and  oppressive  of  all  forms  of  government,  it 
stands  pledged  to  remain  for  ever  the  passive  subject  of  misgo- 
verament.  The  following  passage  in  the  same  celebrated  produc- 
tion, expressly  denies  the  possibility  of  improvement,  not  only  ort 
the  governments  of  the  present,  but  on  those  of  antecedent  times. 

•  We  know  that  we  have  made  no  discoveries,  and  we  thit'k  tJmt 
€  no  discoveries  are  to  be  made%  in  morality  ;  nor  many  in  the  great 

*  principles  of  government  nor  in  the  ideas  of  liberty \  which  wtre 
f  understood^  long  before  we  were  born,  altogether  as  well  as  they 
'  will  be  after  tbe  grave  has  heaped  its  mould  upon  our  presump- 

•  tion,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  imposed  its  law  on  our  pert 
'  loquacity. '  No  one  who  is  versed  in  the  later  writings  of  Mr 
Burke,  can  be  at  a  loss  to  multiply  instances ;  or  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  general  spirit  x>f  them,  which  is  stronger  than  any 
particular  instance. 

Mr  Hume,  in  like  manner,  who  admits,  in  express  terms,  that 
the  pretensions  of  Charles  the  First  went  the  whole  length  of  a 
claim  to  absolute  power,  declares,  that  the  admission  of  thes* 
pretensions  would  have  been  a  very  inconsiderable  evil.     <  The 

*  Commons, '  says  he,  g  renewed  their  eternal  complaints  agains^ 
f  the  growth  of  popery,  which  was  ever  the  chief  of  their  gcievt 
'  anccs,  and  now  the  only  one. '  The  growth  of  popery  was  the 
9*dy  grievance!  Yet  this  was  in  the  very  first  year  of  King 
Charles,  when  all  his  pretensions  were  at  the  highest,  and  when 
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not  one  measure  had  yet  been  adopted  to  oppose  them  \  when  the 
patriots,  as  Hume  himself,  but  two  pages  before,  acknowledges, 
4  saw  an  unbounded  power  exercised  by  the  Crown ;  and  even 
4  the  anrient  laws  and  constitution  considered  by  the  King  more 
4  as  lines  to  direct  his  conduct,  than  barriers  to  withstand  his 

*  power.'  He  adds,  in  another  passage — •  The  King  had,  in 
4  some  instances,  stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  just  bounds  % 
4  and,  aided  by  the  Church,  had  xvell  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
4  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.'  In  another  he  says — 
4  The  new  counsels,  which  Charles  had  mentioned  to  the  Partia- 

*  ment,  were  now  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  6upply  hia  necessities* 
4  Had  he  possessed  any  military  force,  on  which  he  could  rely, 
4  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  had  at  once  taken  off  the  mask, 
4  and  governed  without  any  regard  to  Parliamentary  privileges, — 
4  so  high  an  idea  had  he  received  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  so 
4  contemptible  a  notion  of  the  rights  of  those  popular  assemblies, 
4  from  which,  he  very  naturally  thought,  he  had  met  with  such 
4  ill  usage. '  Yet,  of  this  Sovereign,  who  wanted  only  the  sup- 
port of  a  military  force  to  have  declared  himself  absolute,  Hume, 
while  questioning  the  purity  of  Hambden's  virtue,  does  not  scru- 
ple to  say—*  If  his  conduct  was  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
4  necessity,  and  from  a  natural  desire  of  defending  that  preroga- 
4  tive  which  was  transmitted  to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  which 
4  his  Parliaments  were  visibly  encroaching  on ;  there  is  no  reason 
4  why  he  may  not  be  esteemed  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  en* 
4  tirely  worthy  of  trust  from  his  people. '  Notwithstanding  his 
arbitrary  levying  of  ship- money,— notwithstanding  his  forced 
Joans,— all  the  severities  of  his  Star-Chamber,— his  arbitrary  iow 
priaonments  without  trial,  and  even  of  members  of  Parliament 
for  freedom  of  speech  in  the  House, — the  illustrious  writer  goes 
on  to  declare,  that  '  the  grievances  under  which  the  nation  la- 
4  boured,  when  considered  in  themselves,  without  regard  to  the 
4  constitution,  scarcely  deserve  the  name. ' — *  Peace, '  he  adds,  in 
a  laboured  panygeric, 4  industry,  commerce,  opulence ;  nay,  even 
4  justice  and  lenity  of  administration,  notwithstanding  some  very 
4  few  exceptions :  all  these  were  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  eve- 

*  ry  other  blessing  oi  government— except  libert*.' 

A  still  more  recent  historian  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  still 
fttore  decided  preference  of  arbitrary  government,  and  more  view 
lent  prejudices  against  liberty.  In  the  la6t  volume  which  has  been 
published  of  Mr  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  the  4  sovereign 
jnany '  is  a  standing  expression  at  once  of  ridicule  and  execration. 
If  any  man  has  been  celebrated  as  a  destroyer  of  liberty,  he  fails  not 
fo  meet  ywh  £n  apologist  and  admirer  in  Mr  Mitford.   Dionysius 
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he  represents  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of  mor- 
tals, and  proves  it  l>y  a  sort  of  disquisition, — bv  the  judicious  use 
of  which,  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte  may  hereafter  be  enrolled  a- 
inqng  the  chief  benefactors  of  mankind.  Philip  of  Macedon  was 
not  only  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  but  the  most  peaceable  and 
generous  of  all  neighbours  }  while  Demosthenes  was  a  factious, 
turbulent  demagogue, — polluted  by  every  vice  that  renders  humao 
nature  odious,— *and  without  one  quality  either  amiable  or  respect* 
able,  except  his  talents.  But,  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all  is, 
that  the  constitution  of  Macedon,  in  which  Philip  was  certainly 
nothing  less  than  absolute,  is  alleged  to  have  been  aa  excellent  con- 
stitution, and  very  jnuch  resembling  the  British — (  A  limited  mo- 

*  narchy,  *  he  calls  ir,  €  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
'  antient  constitution  of  England. ' — *  According  to  the  concur* 

*  ring  testimony,'  lie  says,  '  of  antient  writers,  who  have  treat* 
c  ed  of  Macedonia,  the  King  was  supreme,  but  not  despotic. '  It 
it  very  remarkable,  that  this  is  expressly  a  distinction  made  by  Mr 
Chas,  in  favour  of  Bonaparte.  He  too,  it  seems,  is  supreme, 
but  not  despotic  \  and,  were  it  not  that  he  is  our  enemy,  and  ore 
of  whom  we  are  extremely  afraid,  he  would  be  preeminently  en- 
titled to  the  panegyrics  of  Mr  Mitford.     '  La  monarchie  inde- 

*  pendante, '  says  Mr  Chas,  *  n'est  point  le  despotisme,     Le  mo- 

*  narque  legislateur  et  executeur  des  lois  n'est  point  un  despotc, 
1  puisque  il  gouverne  par  des  lois  fixes  et  ctablis.  * 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  for  ever  on  the  dark  side  of  the  prospect ; 
but  we  cannot  yet  ascend  to  a  brighter  region.  It  is  not  merely 
in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  men,  but  in  those  also  of  go- 
vernment, that  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  limits  of  liberty  may  be 
plainly  distinguished.  We  hope  for  a  little  patience  from  the 
friends  of  arbitrary  sway,— for  it  is  from  them  that  the  loudest 
accusations  of  the  attempt  to  point  out  the  progress  towards  it  will 
arise.  We  shall  not  rest  this  point  on  our  own  authority,  nor  oa 
pur  own  arguments ;  we  know  how  easy  it  is,  when  men  are 
not  willing  to  be  persuaded,  to  turn  aside  from  arguments.  The 
authority  which  we  shall  present  to,  them,  is  one  which  they 
themselves  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  the  highest,  and  which, 
all  men  agree,  is  of  very  high  rank*  It  is  well  known  that  Mr 
Hume  entered  into  a  formal  investigation  of  the  question, (  whe- 
ther die  British  government  inclines  more  to  absolute  monarchy, 
fit  to  a  republic. '  This,  in  reality,  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  Esr 
.says.  It  is  equally  well  known  what  was  the  result  of  that  investi- 
gation ; — it  was,  that  the  British  government  inclines  towards  ab- 
solute monarchy,  and  most  probably  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 
vened iatQ  t!ut  form  of  polity.    It  is  remarkable,  and  a  strong 

proof 
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proof  of  the  doctrine  which  we  have  been  just  laying  down*  that 
Mr  Hume  regards  this  as  a  more  happy  change  than  any  other 
which  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  tendency  towards  despotism,  which  he  obserred  in  the 
frame  of  the  British  constitution,  he  represents,  by  remarking, 

*  that  much  less  property  in  a  single  hand  will  be  able  to  coun- 
4  terbalance  a  greater  property  in  several  hands  j  while  the  de- 
4  pendence  which  is  created  by  expectation, is  much  more  extensive 

*  than  that  which  is  created  by  obligations. '  He  appeals  to  expe- 
rience for  the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  species  of  influence. 
He  remarks,  that  the  wealth  of  Crassos,  without  either  talents 
or  reputation,  enabled  him  *  to  counterbalance,  during  his  life- 
4  time,  the  power  of  Pompey,  as  well  as  of  Caesar,  who  after- 
4  wards  became  master  of  the  world.  * — *  The  wealth  of  the  Me- 

*  dicis,1  he  adds,  «  made  them  masters  of  Florence ;  though,  it 
4  is  probable,  it  was  very  inconsiderable,  compared  to  the  united 
4  property  of  that  opulent  republic. * 

After  these  observations  on  the  tendency  of  influence  to  en- 

fender  absolute  power,  he  goes  on  to  remark,  that  so  great  has 
een,  at  all  times,  the  mass  of  influence  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
tish monarch,  that  it  is  wonderful  the  nation  has  been  able  to 
retain  even  a  residue  of  its  liberties.  «  These  considerations/  he 
nays,  *  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a  very  magnificent  idea  of 
4  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  5  since  we  could  maintain 
4  our  free  government,  during  so  many  centuries,  against  our  sc- 

*  vereigns,  who,  besides  the  power  and  dignity  and  majesty  of 
1  the  crown,  have  always  been  possessed  of  much*  more  property 

*  than  any  subject  has  ever  enjoyed  in  any  commonwealth.     But 

*  it  nay  be  said,'  he  continues,  '  that  this  Spirit,  however  great, 
4  wili  never  be  able  to  support  itself  against  that  immense  pro- 
4  perty,  which  is  now  lodged  in  the  king,  and  which  is  still  in- 

*  creasing.  Upon  a  moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three 
4  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown.    The  civil  list  amounts  to 

*  rear  a  million ;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  another  million  ; 

*  and  the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  along  with  eccle- 

*  siastical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  million :  An  enormous 
'  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be  more  than  a  thir- 
4  tieth  of  the  whole  income  and  labour  of  fhe  kingdom.  When 
4  we  add  to  this  immense  property,  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
4  nation,  our  proneness  to  corruption,  along  with  the  great  power 
4  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  command  of  such  military 
T  forces,  there  is  no  one  but  mjist  despair  ef  being  able,  without 

*  extraordinary  efforts,  to  support  our  free  government  much  long- 
4  cr  under  all  these  disadvantages*  ** 
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Thus  far  Mr  Hume.  It  is  true,  that  when  he  uses  this  very 
strong  language,  he  13  stating  the  considerations  on  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question :  But,  after  he  has  stated  likewise 
the  considerations  on  the  other  side,  and  weighed  them  one  a- 
gainst  another,  he  comes  to  present  his  conclusion,  and  says,  (  1 

*  would  assert,  that  unless  there  happen  some  extraordinary  con- 

*  vulsion,  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue, 
'  is  rather  upon  the  increase.'  What  an  impressive  conclusion,^ 
well  founded,  is  this  !  Was  the  power  of  the  crown  upon  the 
increase,  when  its  influence  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  civil 
establishment,  in  all  its  departments,  could  be  estimated  at  only 
three  millions  ?  What  then  must  it  be  now,  when  it  is  so  xnucn 
more  than  ten  times  that  amount  i  It  is  evident,  too,  that  Hume 
was  unwilling  to  present. his  conviction  in  all  its  strength,  and 
strove  to*  hide  it  (perhaps  even  from  himself)  under  imperfect  ex- 
pression ;  for  the  language  is  not  only  ambiguous  but,  what  is 
extremely  unusual  with  him,  incorrect.  The  power  of  the 
crown,  he  says,  is  upon  the  increase,  unless  there  happen  some 
extraordinary  convulsion.  But  what  then  was,  could  not  depend 
upon  a  convulsion  which  was  yet  to  come.  To  render  the  ex- 
pression complete,  or  even  consistent,  he  ought  to  have  said, 
the  power  of  the  crown  is  upon  the  increase,  and  will  continue 
to  increase,  unless  there  happens  some  extraordinary  convulsion. 
He  concludes  the  Essay,  accordingly,  by  declaring,  that  though 
he  should  regard  the  convulsions  of  popular  government  as  the 
more  formidable  evil,  *  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of 
€  monarchy,  because  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that  quar- 
f  ter. ' 

Nor  is  this  the  only  view  of  the  subject  by  which  Mr  Hume 
is  led  to  similar  conclusions.  In  the  Essay,  where  he  compares 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  liberty  and  despotism,  he 
remarks,  *  that  in  monarchical  governments,  there  is  a  source 

*  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governments  a  source  of  dege- 

*  neracy,  which  in  time  will  bring  these  species  of  government 
4  still  nearer  an  equality. '  The  improvements,  in  absolute  mo- 
narchy, to  which  he  alludes,  are  the  improved  modes  which 
knowledge  discovers  of  carrying  it  on,  and  the  influence  of 
knowledge  in  softening  its  spirit.  '  The  source  of  degeneracy, ' 
he  adds,  '  which  may  be  remarked  in  free  governments,  consists 
'  in  the  practice  of  contracting  debt,  and  mortgaging  die  public 
f  revenues,  by  which  taxes  may,  in  time,  become  altogether  in* 
4  tolerable,  and  all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the 
f  hand*  of- the  public*'  %  .  .  .  .  '  This/  he  concludes,  '  seems  ta 
J  {>e  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threatens  all  free  governments  j 

•*--•--  *  4  especially 
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*  especially  our  own,  at  the  present  juncture  of  affaire*  And  what 
'  a  strong  motive  is  this,  to  increase  our  frugality  of  the  public 
«  money  5  lest,  for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multipli- 
f  city  of  taxes,  to  curse  our  free  government,  and  wish  ourselves 

*  in  the  same  state  of  servitude  with  all  the  nations  that  surround 

*  us  ?  *  Mr  Hume  was  not  of  a  temper  to  present  these  alarrnipg 
observations  rashly.  The  inferences  which  they  suggest  are  im- 
portant. It  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech  to  call  a  government,  in 
which  taxation  rises  to  an  exorbitant  height,  zfree  government* 
Mr  Hume  himself  has  proved,  in  the  passages  just  quoted,  that 
the  progress  of  taxation  and  influence,  by  necessary  consequence, 
produces  the  extinction  of  liberty.  What  then,  under  a  little 
adumbration,  he  asserts,  is,  that  a  despotism  reared  on  the 
foundation  of  taxes  and  influence,  while  the  principal  forms  cf 
Jiberty  may  still  remain  entire,  is  a  far  more  oppressive  and  odi- 
ous despotism,  than  that  which  is  openly  founded  qn  a  military 
force. 

,  It  is  instructive  to  contemplate  the  pleas,  of  which  despotism 
makes  use,  to  recommend  and  support  itself.  It  has  its  specu- 
lative theory ;  and  its  appeal  to  practical  consequences.  The 
social  contract  is  the  one,  and  the  dangers  of  anarchy  tbe  other. 
The  theory  is  a  mere  fiction;  it  is  the  supposition  of  a  thing 
which  never  had  any  existence.  As  far,  therefore,  as  despotism 
is  justified  by  theory,  it  is  altogether  without  justification.  * 

But  it  appeals  to  practical  consequences.  It  paints,  with  alt 
the  powers  of  language  and  imagination,  the  horrors  of  anarchy ; 
and  then  it  declares,  or  insinuates,  if  circumstances  are  not  ripe 
for  an  open  declaration,. that  it  alone  affords  adequate  security 
against  the  abominations  of  such  a  state.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
«eive,  how  exacily  the  reasoning  of  those  who  would  maintain 
an  established  despotism,  corresponds  with  that  of  those  who, 
under  a  free  government,  look  only  at  the  dangers  of  freedom. 
Jivery  attempt  to  relax  the  bonds  of  the  despotism,  is  opposed  or 
anticipated  by  the  one,  with  thevcry  of  anarchy  ready  to  break 
in.  Every  efrbrt  to  add  something  to  the  undue  powers  of  go- 
vernment, is  supported  and  applauded  by  the  other,  as  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  keep  anarchy  our.    Thus  M.  Chas  declares— 

*  Que  les  peuples  une  fots  accoutumls  a  des  maitres,  ne  sont  plot 
en  etat  de  s*en  passer ;  s'ils  tentent  de  secouer  le  joug,  tls  s'eloignent 
d'autant  plus  de  la  liberie,  que,  prenant  pour  elle  une  licence  eirrc- 
nle  qui  lui  est  opposee,  leurs  revolutions  les  livrent  presque  toujour* 
a  des  seducteurs,  qui  ne  peuvertt  qu'appesantir  leur  chaines.  * 

*  From  long,  deliberate,  and  mature  consideration,  •  faid  Lord 

JLiverpooi 
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Liverpool  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  (June  rjth,  1809),  •  «  I  am 
€  convinced,  that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  fmalJeft  borough 
4  would  lead  to  confequences  of  a  mod  pernicious  nature,  and 
4  would  eventually  deftroy  the  conftitution. ' 

4  Pour  remplir  de  si  grands  devoirs,  *  says  M.  Chas  again,  •  il  est 
juste  et  necessaire  que  le  chef  de  la  nation  jouisse  d'une  grande  put*, 
since,  et  pour  que  cette  puissance  ait  tcute  la  <  liberie  de  son  exer- 
cice,  il  faut  qu'elle  soit  inviolable.  Ce  n'est  point  pour  leors  chefs 
que  les  nations  ont  institue  cette  inviolability  [viz.  PinviolabilitS 
•d'une  grande  puissance]  :  e'est  poBr  kurs  interets  poiitiques,  et  pour* 
leur  propre  tranquillity ;  e'est  pour  affermir  le  regne  des  lois,  pour 
enchamer  les  passions,  et  pour  prevenir  ces  revolutions  terriblcs  qui  ■ 
conduisent  les  peuples  a  l'anarchie  et  a  Tesclavage, ' 

Mr  Windham  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of 
June  1809 — *  For  his  part,  he  was  no  enemy  of  the  influence 
«  which  the  Crown  at  present  possesses.  In  considering  the  pro- 
4  per  degree  of  influence  for  the  Crown  to  possess,  it  was  neces- 

•  sary  to  consider  the  antagonist  influence  which  it  had  to  contend 
4  with.  AH  manner  of  2>crsom  'W€re  wttaUy  conspiring  against 
4  the  government  5  and  it  was  necessary  that  government  should 
4  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  them. '  Again,  on  the  4th  of  May 
— €  It  had  for  many  years  been  his  opinion,  that  the  House  ought 
4  strenuously  to  oppose,  as  dangerous  and  mad,  any  proposal  for 
4  Parliamentary  Reform  j  every  system,  and  every  feature  of  which^ 
4  that  had  hitherto  been  produced,  was,  in  his  mind,  extrava- 

4  gantly  and  even  ludicrously  wrong There  xoas  no  proof  of 

4  corruption  in  the  government  ,•  and  as  to  any  hope  of  pacifying 
4  the  people  by  this  bill,  it  was  extravagance  itself  to  suppose  it. 

• €  If  there  weTe  corruptions  in  that  House,  they  could  not  be  cured 
4  by  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  but  he  would  not  countenance  such 
4  an  idea.     If  once  we  began,  we  could. never  stop  ;  and  if  wc 

*  once  made  a  change  to  please  the  people,  thcyiwuldgo  on^ 
4  they  \Dould  never  know  wfien  they  had  enough. 9  f 

We  trust  that  despotism  and  anarchy,  are  not,  as  writers  and 
OTators  of  this  description  would  have  us  believe,  an  inevitable  al- 
ternative. We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  in 
order  to  make  our  election  between  them.  We  fondly  hope,  that 
there  is  some  intermediate  stage  between  absolute  government, 
and  no  government ;  some  arrangement  whereby  nations  may  en- 
joy some  tolerable  security  for  the  good  management  of  their  af- 
fairs, without  forfeiting  the  benefits  of  management  altogether. 

We 

*  Cobbett's  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  103S. 
f  Ibid.  Vol.  XIV.  p.  100D  and  369. 
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is  ufed  by  the  friends  of  defpotifm,  the  utter  difiblution  of  all  go- 
vernment,— and  alfo  every  intermediate  ftage  of  government  be- 
tween that  and  abfolute  power.     They  paint  as  ftrongly  as  poflj- 
ble — and  it  is  impoffible  they  can  paint  too  ftrongly,  the  evils  to. 
which  the  diffolutton  of  government  gives  birth.    This  they  call 
anarchy ;— and  this  name,  with  all  the  terrors  which  it  brings, 
they  endeavour  to  aflbciate  with  every  form  of  government  but 
that  baleful  one,  to  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  their  endeavours  to 
chain  or  to  reduce  mankind.     To  tlw  republics  of  Rome  or  of 
Greece,  for  example,  the  application  of  this  name,  and  of  all  its  aflb- 
ciated  ideas,  is  now  feldom  lcrupled.     But  with  refpeft  to  that  even 
of  Athens — the  mod  nearly  democratical,  perhaps,  of  the  whole-^- 
and  in  its  fecuritics  and  checks  extremely  imperfect,  it  is  highly 
inftru&ive  to  reflect,  that  it  was  only  from  the  period  when  they 
adopted  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  Solon,  that  the  Athenians 
were  placed  in  a  (late  of  fuch  profperity  as  admitted  of  much  im- 
provement in  civilization.     They  were,  at  this  time,  a  people 
but  juft  emerging  from  the  femiDarbarous  ftate.     From  that  pe-^ 
riod  to  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  put, 
a  full,  and,  alas !  a  final  ftop,  to  their  improvement,  there  elapf-, 
ed  little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.     Yet  to  fuch  a, 
height  of  perfection  did  human  nature  attain  in  that  (hort  career*, 
that  the  improvements  of  the  Athenians  in  the  arts  and  fciences — t 
in  eloquence,  in  painting,  in  fculpture,  in  mufic,  in  hiflory  and^ 
philofophy,  in  war,  in  architecture — in  almoft  every  thing  which 
can  elevate  and  adorn  mankind — remain,  to  this  day,  the  admir- 
ation and  aftonifhment  of  the  world.     Never  did  the  human  mind, 
in  any  other  fituation,  advance  fo  rapidly,  or  expand  fo  wide : 
and  it  may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  the  fpace  in  the  line  of  im- 
provement, over  which,  in  thofe  few  yean,  human  nature  paflcd, 
was  greater  than  that  over  which,  reckoning  from  the  point  at 
which  the  Athenian  improvement  was  arretted,  it  has  paffcd,  not- 
withftanding  the  aids  of  the  prefs,  in  all  the  ages  which  have  fol- 
lowed.    We  (hall  offer  no  other  anfwer  to  the  Calumniators  of  li-  * 
berty.     It  could  not  be  a  very  deteftable  tree  which  bore  fuch  ex- 
quifite  fruit.    Though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Athenian  con- 
ititution  was  far  from  a  good  one,  even  at  the  time  of  its  greateft 
perfection,  we  think  it  was  better  than  anarchy.     Nay,  with  all  its 
turbulence,  we  think  it  was  better  than  the  fplendid  defpotifol 
which  Bonaparte  has  cftablifhed,  and  Mr  Chas  has  fubmitted  to 
praifi . 


Art; 
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Art.  XL     The  Curse  of  Kekajna.    By  Robert  Southey.    4to. 
pp.  376.    London,  1810. 

■fT7E  admire  the  genius  of  Mr  Southey  j  ifcre  reverence  the  lofty 
"  principles*  and  we  love  the  tenderness  of  heart,  that  art 
visible  in  all  his  productions.  But  we  are  heartily  provoked  at  hi* 
conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  quite  wearied  out  with  the  perversity 
of  his  manifold  affectations.  Not  many  poets,  dead  or  living, 
have  given  proofs  of  a  finer  fancy,  of  drawn  more  copiously  from 
the  stores  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  imagination :  still  fettrer  have 
maintained  at  sublimer  tone  of  sentiment,— or  pictured,  In  more  en- 
chanting colours,,  the  simple  and  innocent  affections  of  otfr  na- 
ture ;  and  none  has  ever  '  made  thete  rich  gifts  poor  '  by  such 
an  obstinate  strain  of  childish  affectation  %  or  so  perversely  de- 
frauded the  world  of  the  delight,  and  himself  of  the  glory,  which 
they  were  intended  by  nature  to  produqe. 

It  is  this  mixed  feeling  of  provocation  and  delight,  that  has 
given  that  contradictory  character  to  out  observations  on  Mr  Sou- 
they's  former  productions ;.  Which,  we  fear,  may  have  brought  our 
judgment  into  disrepute  with  the  more  uncharitable  part  of  our 
readers;  Our  praise  and  our  blame,  we  suspect,  hate  appeared 
to  be  both  too  strong,  to  be  lustly  applicable  to  one  and  the  same 
performance ;  and  we  have  been  accused,  alternately,  of  malice* 
and  of  partiality,  by  those  who  will  not  understand,  that  a  long 
poem  may  afford  matter  both  for  just  ridicule,  and  for  just  admi- 
ration. Mr  Southey's  case,  indeed,  we  have  always  considered 
as  an  extreme  one  %  and,  however  awkwardly  the  censtfre  and  ap- 
plause may  stand  together  in  out  pages,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  sincere  and  conscientious  than 
our  expression  of  both  these  feelings  ;  and  that  it  appears  to  usj 
that  no  other  expressions  could  have  done  full  justice  to  the  ex- 
traordinary performances  by  which  the}  were  excited.  It  is  Mr 
Southey  himself  that  is  the  grand  inconsistent ;  and  the  more 
truly  we  are  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
truth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  more  we  must  be  offended 
by  the  wilful  deformities  by  which  he  has  rendered  Vain  the  com- 
bination of  so  many  beauties. 

Mr  Southey,  of  course,  despises  equally  our  censure  arid  our 
advice ;  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  this.  We  have 
been  too  long  conversant  with  the  untractabie  generation  of  au- 
thors, to  expect  that  out*  friendly  expostulations  should  have  any 
effect  upon  them,— except  as  exponents  of  the  silent,  practical 
judgment  of  the  public.  To  that  superior  tribunal,  however,  we 
4o  think  ourselves  entitled  to  refer ;  and  while  we,  who  profess* 

yei.  xvu.  mo.  94.  Mt  *  fetf 
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the  stately  office  of  correcting  and  instructing,  are  yet  willing*  in 
most  things,  to  bow  to  its  authority,  we  really  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  a  poet,  whose  sole  object  is  to  give  delight  and  to  gain 
glory,  ought  to  show  something  of  the  same  docility. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  and  a  final  appeal — to  Posterity,— 
from  the  benefit  of  which,  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude 
any  unfortunate  persons  whose  circumstances  may  reduce  then* 
to  rely  on  it.  Bat  the  cases,  we  believe,  are  wonderfully  rare, 
in  which  that  mysterious  and  inaccessible  Judge  has  ever  reversed 
the  ipifavourabU  sentences  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction*  j  and  there 
seems  even  to  be  great  reason  for  thinking,  that  such, reversals 
will  be  still  fewer  in  time  to  come.  Without  resting  much  upon 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  we  believe  we  may 
safely  pass  a  large  encomium  on  its  indulgence  j  and  may  be  fair* 
ly  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  any  time  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  in 
which  every  sort  of  merit  will  be  so  sure  of  being  detected  and  ex- 
tolled, in  spite,  and  sometimes  in  consequence,  of  the  incongrui- 
ties and  deformities  with  which  it  may  be  associated.  Things  are 
Wonderfully  changed  in  this  respect,  since  a  licentious  and  illite- 
rate tage  withheld  from  Milton  the  fame  which  its  successor  was  so 
proud  to  bestow.  Poetry  is  read  now,  we  suppose,  by  very  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  persons  j  and  fifty  times  as  many  think  them- 
selves judges  of  poetry ;  and  are  Ager  for  an  opportunity  to  glo- 
rify themselves  as  its  patrons,  by  exaggerating  the  merit  of  some 
obscure  or  dubious  writer,  in  whose  reputation  they  may  be  en- 
titled to  share,  by  contributing  te  raise  it.  Thus,  in  our  own 
time,  we  have  had  Mrs  H.  More  patronizing  Mrs  Yearsley  the 
irtilkwoman ;  and  Mr  Capel  Loft  bringing  forward  Mr  "Bloom- 
field  the^shoemaker  \  and  Mr  Raymond  Grant  challenging  im- 
mortality for  Mr  Dermody  the  drunkard ;  and  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  Miss  Aiktn  and  Miss  Hol- 
ford,  and  fifty  others,  patronizing  themselves,  and  each  other,  with 
the  most  laudable  zeal  and  exemplary  activity/  Now,  whatever 
may  be  its  other  effects,  it  is  certain  that  aU  this  competition  for 
patronage  and  discovery  ensures  notoriety,  and  a  certain  xriatktfh* 
qf; praise,  to  almost  every  poetical  adventurer-,  and  takes  away 
almost  the  possibility  of  that  neglect  which,  in  former  times, 
stood  so  often  in  the  v,  ay,  not  merely  of  reputation,  but  of  fair 
trial*  That  a  great  deal  of  false  reputation  will  be  raised,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  various  lots  of  undeserved  and  perish- 
able praise  be  awarded,  by  vanity,  partiality  and  caprice,  cannot 
indeed  be  doubted  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  that  any  real* 
merit  should  escape  detection,  or  miss  honour,  in  this  sanguine 
search  after  excellence, — that  the  active  manure  which  quickens 
so  many  colder  seeds,  should  not  stimulate  the  mors  sensitive* 
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fibres  of  genius, — or  that  the  bright  sun,  which  gilds,  with  a 
passing  glory,  the  idle  weeds  of  literature,  should  fail  to  kindle 
into  beauty  the  splendid  blossoms  of  poetry. 

But,  leaving  Mr  Southey  the  full  benefit  of  his  chance  with 
Posterity,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  his  appeal  to  the 
present  generation  has  now  b*en  made  with  sufficient  fulness 
and  deliberation ;  and  that  the  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  has 
not  only  confirmed,  but  outgone,  all  that  we  had  predicted  as  to 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  peculiarities.  During  the  last  fifteen  years, 
he  has  put  forth  (besides  the  present  work)  three  very  long  poems, 
—no  one  of  which,  we  think,  can .  be  said  to  have  succeeded. 
That  they  have  all  had  some  readers,  and  some  admirers,  we  do 
not  mean  to  dispute  t  nay,  there  are  many  who  pass  for  tolerable 
judges  in  such  matters,  who  think  they  have  had  a  very  strange 
and  unaccountable  success :  But  the  author;  and  his  admirers, 
and  his  booksellers,  are  not  by  any  means  of  that  opinion  ;  and 
we,  for  our  parts,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  hav6 
not  had  nearly  so  much  success  as  it  appears  to  us  that  they  de- 
serve. There  have  been  three  editions,  we  believe,  of  Joan  of 
Arc— two  of  Thalaba — and  one  only  of  Madoc, — though  the  last 
has  been  six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — and  of  a  public 
which  has  called,  during  the  same  interval,  for  more  than  text 
editions  of  the  Farmer's  Boy,  and  five  or  sit,  if  we  do  not  mis- 
take, of  the  Wanderer  of  Switzerland. 

This,  we  think,  is  pretty  strong  testimony  against  the  taste 
of  a  poet,  whose  genius,  we  believe,  was  never  lowered,  evert 
among  those  who  neglect  him,  to  a  comparison  with  that 
of  Mr  Bloomfield,  or  Mr  Montgomery.  But  the  inference  is 
still  stronger,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  testimony  has  been  given.  Mr  Southey  is  no  longer 
in  his  noviciate.  Though  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  has 
been  a  full-fledged  and  industrious  author  for  nearly  twenty 
years  \  and  has  not  wanted,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify,  for  ad- 
vice and  admonition,  both  laudatory  and  vituperative.  With  all 
these  advantages,  however,  and  means  of  improvement,  we  are 
afraid  that  he  is  rather  less  in  favour  with  the  public,  than  he  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  poem  was  decidedly 
more  successful  than  his  second, — and  his  second  than  his  third  : 
Yet  his  genius  certainly  is  in  no  degree  impaired  ;  and  his  judg- 
ment and  powers  of  execution  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have 
received  some  improvement.  When  we  find  him  rather  on  the 
decline,  therefore,  in  public  estimation,  and  discover  that  his 
fame,  instead  of  gathering  brightness,  as  his  course  is  prolonged* 
Seems  rather  to  waste  away  and  wax  dim,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 

to*e  that  this  proceeds  from  any  tiling  but  the  misapplication  of  ack- 
nowledged powers,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  haspersisted 

E  e  s  in 
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in  errors,  of  which  he  received  very  early  warding.  The  public 
is  naturally  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  errors  of  youthful 
genius ;  and  was  entitled,  in  this  case,  to  look  for  the  speedy 
correction  of  faults,  for  which  mere  inexperience  could  scarcely  at 
any  time  be  received  as  an  apology.  If  such  faults*  therefore* 
are  long  persisted  in,  their  indulgence  will  be  gradually  exhausted* 
What  was  at  first  ascribed  to  inadvertence,  will  now  be  referred* 
with  some  appearance  of  justice,  to  bad  taste  and  perversity  ;  and 
the  reader  will  turn  away,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  from  an 
ostentatious  display  of  absurdities  that  are  no  longer  original. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  Mr  Southey's  po- 
etical  reputation,  from  which,  we  think,  that  he  should  take 
warning,  while  it  is  yet  time*  Hb  admirers,  we  fear,  are  not  the 
very  best  sort  of  admirers.  In  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ga- 
ther,, there  are  but  few  persons  of  cultivated  taste  and  sober  judg- 
ment m  his*  train  -t  and  his  glories  are  celebrated,  we  think,  chief* 
ly  by  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  uninstructed— persons 
whose  fancies  are  easily  captivated  with  glitter,  exaggeration,  and 
novelty,  and  whose  exuberant  sensibility  is  apt  to  flame  oat  at 
the  approach  even  of  the  false  fire  of  bombast  and  affectation. 
Not  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  antient  or  the  modern  classics 
are  admirers  of  Mr  Southey  *  and  many  of  those  who  applaud 
him  the  most  warmly,  can  discover  no  merit  ki  those  celebrated 
performances.  We  do  not  propose  by  any  means  to  deny  that  there 
are  many  dull  and  weak  persons  among  the  professed  admirers 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  y  and  that  there  k  much  natural  feeling  in 
the  description  of  readers  whom  we  have  supposed  to  take  de- 
light in  Mr  Southey.  But  it  is  not  of  good  augury,  we  think, 
for  his  future  fame,  that  bis  supporters  should  be  all  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  that  almost  all  those  should  be  against  him,  who 
have  any  decided  relish  for  what  has  hitherto  been  found  endur- 
ing in  poetry.  So,  however,  we  take  the  case  very  nearly  to  be. 
Almost  all  nice  critics  and  fastidious  judges,  and  the  greater  part 
indeed  of  men  of  improved  and  delicate  taste,  not  only  refuse  to 
admire  Mr  Southey  and  his  colleagues,  but  treat  them  with  ab- 
solute contempt  and  derision — wonder  at  such  of  their  friends  as 
profess  to  think  favourably  of  their  genius — and  look  upon  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  made  a  kind  of  party  in  the  literary 
world,  as  one  of  the  most  humiliating  events  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  that  great  society.  For  our  own  part,  we  art  a  good 
deal  less  difficult ;  and  shall  continue  to  testify  in  favour  of  Mr 
Southey's  talents  and  genius,  as  resolutely,  as  against  his  peculia- 
rities and  affectations ;— considering  it  indeed  as  our  chief  duty, 
in  this  matter,  to  counteract  the  neglect  into  which  he  seems  to 
be  falling,  both  by  endeavouring  to  correct  the  faults  by  whkh  it 
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is  provoked,  artS  by  pointing  out  the  excellences  by  which  those 
faults  are  at  once  enhanced  and  redeemed. 

But,  though  we  cannot  sympathize  with  the  undiscriminating 
scorn  and  sweeping  reprobation  which  Mr  Southey  meets  with 
in 'very  respectable  quarters,  we  think  we  can  see  very  clearly 
how  such  feelings  should  have*  been  excited  \  and  are  very  ready 
to  enter  into  sentiments!  which  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  have 
in  this  instance  been  carried  greatly  too  far.  Mr  Southey's  faults 
are  peculiarly  glaring ;  and  to  all  improved  understandings,  we 
admit,  peculiarly  offensive:— but  they  are  combined,  in  him, 
with  great  gifts  and  great  acquirements ;  and  ought  not  to  be  J- 
lone  remembered  in  his  final  accounting  with  the  public.  We 
have  said  enough  of  these  faults  on  former  occasions  ;  and  shall 
not  enter  again  at  large  upon  the  invidious  task  of  classing  or  il- 
lustrating them.  If  we  were  to  express  them  all  in  one  word — 
that  word  should  be  Childishness  g — and  indeed  it  is  very  curious  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  quality  in  all  the  departments  ot  his  poetry. 

His  taste  in  description  is  as  remarkably  childish,  as  his  pow- 
ers of  execution,  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  are  rare  and  ad- 
mirable. Every  thing,  in  his  pictures,  is  gaudy  and  glittering, 
and  fantastically  exaggerated  and  contrasted.  His  landscapes  are 
full  of  coloured  light,  and  gems,  and  metallic  splendour ;  and 
sparkle  with  such  portentous  finery,  as  to  remind  us  of  the  old- 
fashioned  grottos  and  shell-work  of  the  last  generation,  or  the 
gilded  caverns  and  full- lighted  transparencies  of  the  opera-house* 
His  excessive  love  of  the  marvellous  and  gigantic,  is  a  symptom 
not  less  decisive ;  and  his  delineations  of  persons  and  of  affec- 
tion, are  still  more  strongly  marked  with  the  same  infantine  cha- 
racter. He  stems  to  think  grown  men  and  women  too  corrupt 
and  hardened  for  poetical  purposes ; — and  therefore,  all  his  inter- 
esting personages  lisp  like  sucklings  5  and  his  unamiable  ones  are, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  such  sort  of  monsters  as  nurses  imagine  to 
frighten  naughty  boys  into  obedience.  There  is  little  other  pas- 
sion in  his  poetry,  than  what  arises  from  the  natural  affection  of 
fathers  and  daughters,  or  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  from  that 
calm,  pure,  subdued  sort  of  love  which  may  be  indulged  by  duti- 
ful children  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  parents.  AH 
their  pleasures,  and  pastimes,  and  occupations,  too,  are^  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  same  age  of  innocence ; — and  the  picture  of 
society  that  is  offered  to  us,  rarely  extends  beyond  the  domestic 
privacy  of  a  small  secluded  family. 

We  do  not  say,  that  all  this  may  not  be  very  sweet  and 
interesting, — or  even  that  Mr  Southey  does  not  often  make 
us  feel  how  very  beautifully  it  may  be  represented ; — but  the 
tone  is  too  weak,  to  strike  with  t-ufficient  foice  on  the  ear 
of  an  ordinary  readtr  $— and  is  by  far  too  uniform,  not  to 
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pall  upon  any  one  who  is  doomed  to  pursue  it  through  a  series  of 
long  poems.  There  is  no  variety  of  human  character  in  all  Mr 
Southey's  productions.  Men  are  never  brought  forward  to  con- 
tend with  men,  in  the  management  of  great  affairs  j  or  fo  display 
those  social  or  lofty  qualities  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  real 
life,  to  attach  or  to  command  their  fellows.  If  Mr  $outbey 
wants  a  living  instance  of  the  value  of  such  elements,  we  would 
remind  him  of  the  signal  success  with  which  Mr  Scott  has  given 
the  strong  interest  of  reality  to  his  most  fanciful  delineations,  by 
this  perpetual  interposition  of  intelligible  motives  and  familiar 
principles; — and  has,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  a  spirit,  and 
force,  and  variety  to  his  pictures,  by  keeping  his  readers  perpe- 
tually engaged  with  events  and  persons  that  bear  a  character  of 
historical  importance  •,  instead  of  soothing  them,  like  the  author 
before  us,  with  the  virtues  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  marvel* 
and  legends  of  the  nursery. 

All  this,  however, '  would  have  been  greatly  more  tolerable,  if 
the  poet  had  condescended  to  assume  the  lowly  tone  that  is  suit- 
able to  such  subjects  and  feelings.  If  he  had  been  contented  to 
leave  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Epic  to  more  potent  and  daring 
spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  youths  and  virgins  in  soft  and 
unambitious  strains,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon  bare 
found  a  fit  and  willing  audience,  atid  been  left,  by  those  who 
-were  careless  of  such  themes,  to  pursue  them  in  his  own  circle, 
without  let  or  molestation.  But  he  has  imprudently  challenged 
the  attention  of  a  far  wider  and  less  tractable  auditory  ; — he  has 
come  with  his  whistle,  and  his  gilded  book  of  fairy  tales,  into  the 
assemblies  of  beardod  men,  and  audibly  undervalued  ajl  other 
instruments  and  studies.  The  kind  of  conceit,  indeed,  arid  arro- 
gance, that  is  visible  in  this  author  and  his  associates,  is  still  more 
provoking  than  their  childishness, — or  rather,  is  that  which  makes 
their  childishness  so  offensive.  While  gravely  preferring  the  tame 
vulgarity  of  our  old  ballads,  to  the  nervous  and  refined  verses  ot 
£ope  or  Johnson,  they  lay  claim,  not  to  indulgence,  but  to  ad- 
sniration  ;  and  treat  almost  the  whole  of  our  classical  poets  with 
the  most  supercilious  neglect  j  while  they  speak  in  an  authorita- 
tive tone  of  the  beauties  of  George  Wither  and  Henry  More. 
With  such  ludicrous  auxiliaiies,  they  wage  a  desperate  war  oil 
the  established  system  of  public  taste  and  judgment, — and  waste 
their  great  talents  in  an  attempt,  the  success  of  which  is  as  hope- 
less as  it  would  be  lamentable,  and  which  all  their  genius  cannot 
save  from  being  ridiculous. 

*  The  last  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  Mr  Southey's  childish- 
Mess,  is  the  perpetual  artifice  and  effort  that  is  visible  in  every 
part  of  his  performances.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  hai 
Hot  great  facility  of  diction,  and  copiousness  of  imagery  j  °u> 
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there  «  always  too  apparent  a  resolution  to  make  the  most  of 
/?very  thing — a  kind  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  (according  to  his 
own  notions  of  rhetoric) — a  determination  to  miss  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  fine  and  striking — and  an  anxiety  to  present  every 
thing!  great  or  small,  under  the  most  imposing  and  advantageous 
aspect.  The  general  principle,  no  doubt,  is  highly  laudable,  and* 
we  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  write  for  glory :  But  what 
we  complain  of  is,  that  it  is  by  far  too  visible,  and  too  indiscri- 
minately indulged,  in  the  works  of  this  author.  If  there  be  any 
room  or  apology  whatever  for  a  description,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrust 
in— elaborately  finished — and  extended  to  a  vast  length;  and  if  any 
striking  sentiment  or  event  is  about  to  be  brought  forward,  such 
a  note  of  preparation  is  sounded,  and  so  much  care  taken  to  en* 
sure  it  a  favourable  and  conspicuous  introduction,  as  jto  give  the 
reader  rather  a  distressing  impression  of  the  labour  the  author 
has  bestowed  on  his  composition*  and  of  the  great  value  he  at- 
taches, even  to  the  meanest  of  his  ingredients. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Mr  Southey  has  ever  rejected 
pr  suppressed  .any  idea  that  he  thought  might  be  introduced  with 
the  smallest  prospect  of  success;  or  has  ever  regarded  any  of  so  It  We 
importance,  as  to  deserve  onJya  slight  and  incidental  notice.  In  hit 
poetry,  therefore,  we  have  not  a  selection  of  the  thoughts  and 
imn^es  th.it  have  occurred  to  him ;  but  we  seem  to  have  them 
fill — and  to  have  them  all  dilated  and  worked  up,  with  nearly 
the  same  fond  and  indiscriminate  anxiety.  He  seems,  in  short* 
to  have  as  excessive  a  love  for  his  own  genius  as  Ovid,  or  the 
Jong- winded  Spaniards  and  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
to  think  as  little  of  sparing  ins  readers  any  thing  which  his  own 
reading  or  reflection  had  once  suggested  to  his  imagination.  The 
eff  ct  or*  all  this  is,  not  only  to  make  his  poetry  vtry  diffuse,  and 
fo  give  it  a  general  air  of  heaviness  and  Ubour,— but  to  depiive 
his  felicities  vf  their  greatest  grace,  and  to  render  his  failures  in- 
expiable. 

There  is  nothing  so  charming  in  poetry,  as  that  appearance  of 
perfect  ease  and  carelessness  which  makes  the  result,  perhaps 
*>f  long  study,  appear  like  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  supe- 
rior or  inspired  mind;  and  at  once  raises  the  reader,  as  it 
were,  into  the  society  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  whose  com- 
mon language  and  habits  of  thought  bear  a  stamp  of  vigour  an4 
sublimity  far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  This  charm, 
however,  is  destroyed,  the  moment  that  we  are  permitted  to 
look  behind  the  scenes,  and  to  catch  a  peep  oi  the  operose 
and  toilsome  machinery  by  which  the  effect  is  produced*  Nor 
can  any  secret  be  of  more  importance  for  a  poet  to  keep  frost 
Jiis  readers,  than  that  of  the  time  he  has  spent,  and  the  difficul- 
ties he  rujs  encountered,  in  the  course  pf  his  ^ompo^tion.     Thij 
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maxim,  ire  think,  was  well  understood  by  the  older  writers ;  a- 
frnong  whom  it  is  rare  to  find  any  marks  of  extraordinary  pains, 
either  to  introduce  or  to  bring  out  their  favourite  images  or  con- 
ceptions. We  do  not  speak  of  the  labour  occasionally  bestow- 
ed, and  visibly  enough,  on  their  diction  or  versification  i  but,  with 
reference  to  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  thought  and  fancy, 
yre  think  there  are  few  poets  of  established  character  who  can  be 
reproached,  in  any  considerable  degree,  with  the  fault  we  impute  to 
Mr  Southey.  Qn  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  almost  all 
their  beauties  appear  to  have  been  produced  by  accident  j  and 
jthat  their  fine  passages  are  both  brought  in  and  concluded,  with 
an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  superior  merit.  They  are 
neither  introduced  with  any  sort  of  parade,  nor  dwelt  upon  with 
any  protracted  complacency.  They  open  quietly  upon  the  eye 
of  the  reader  as  he  advances  *,  and  disappear  again  long  before  he 
is  satiated  with  beholding  them*  He  is  never  diverted  from  his 
path  to  catch  a  sti  iking  vie,wr  of  them ;  nor  made  to  linger  in  its 
windings  Jill  a)I  their  sweetness  is  exhausted. 

The  practice  of  Mr  Southey,  and  of  many  other  modern  writers 
of  inferior  note, is  directly  the  reverse  of  this;  nor  indeed  is  there  any 
fault  more  characteristic  of  our  modern  poetry,  and  perhaps  of  our 
literature  in  general,  than  the  offensive  anxiety  that  our  authors  are 
continually  showing  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  ma- 
terials—to miss  no  occasion  to  astonish  and  transport  the  reader. 
— and  to  take  special  care  that  nothing  which  they  think  beautiful 
or  important  shall  pass  uuobseryed,  or  be  dismissed  till  its  me- 
rits haye  been  fully  pointed  out,  and  made  apparent  to  the  most 
negligent  and  inattentive*  It  is  this  miserable  trick  of  overrating 
the  importance  of  all  our  conceptions,  that  has  made  our  recent, 
literature  so  intolerably  diffuse  and  voluminous,  tfo  man,  for 
example,  has  now  the  forbearance  to  write  essays  as  short  as 
flume's,  even  if  he  had  talents  to  make  them  as  good  j  nor  will 
any  one  be  contented  with  stating  his  views  and  arguments  in  a 

5'  opular  and  conpise  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate  \ 
ut  we  must  have  long  speculative  introductions — illustrations 
and  digressions— .-objections  anticipated  and  answered — verbose  a* 
pologies,  at  once  fulsome  and  n.odest-^practical  inferences — hisr 
torical  deductions — and  predictions  as  to  the  effect  of  our  doc- 
trines, or  the  neglect  of  them,  on  the  fate  of  men,  and  of  the 
universe,  in  all  tiaie  coming.  In  poetry,  aepin,  a  great  part  of 
our  modern  authors  seem  equally  k verse  to  throw  away  the  rurj- 
^>ish  of  their  imaginations  ;  and  when  they  do  hit  tmon  any  thing 
which  seems  to  them  of  more  th  in  ordinary  value,never  fail  to  exert 
themselves  notably  to  ensure  the  reader**  attention  to  it.  It  is 
introduced  either  with  starring  abruptness,  or  slow  and  pompous 
preparation  j  acd  is  turned  into  ail  oosable  lights^  and  repeated! 
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in  all  possible  forms,  and  with  every  possible  encouragement  and 
suasory  to  admiration.  The  consequence  of  all  which  is,  that 
the  whole  spirit,  lightness  and  nature  of  the  thought  is  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  reader  left  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  fatigue, 
heaviness  and  confusion. 

But  if  this  tone  of  perpetual  effort  and  ambition,  prove  so  in- 
jurious to  the  effect  of  the  very  passages  in  which  a  poet  is  most 
successful,  it  is  a  thousand  times  worse  where  he  experiences  any 
failure  or  miscarriage.    If  a  man  says  a  dull  thing  in  a  low  tone 
and  quiet  manner,  it  is  very  likely  to  escape  notice,-— and  is  almost 
sure  to  escape  derision ;  but  if  he  utter  an  inconceivable  stupidity 
•in  an  emphatic  and  arrogant  accent,  and,  after  taking  great  paina 
to  prepare  his  hearers  for  something  very  impressive,— the  ridicule 
is  irresistible,  and  its  effect  scarcely  ever  to  be  got  over.     Now, 
the  poets  who  are  at  so  much  trouble  to  force  all  their  bright 
thoughts  on  the  notice  of  their  readers,  sometimes  mistake  for  a 
bright  thought,  what  appears  to  others  purely  nonsensical  6x  af- 
fected ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  associations  that  are  neither  very  fa- 
vourable to  their  reputation,  nor  very  easily  dissolved.     Where 
there  is  no  visible  effort,  though  there  may  be  dullness,  there  can 
scarcely  be  failure  5  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified,  may  still 
retain  his  faith  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author,— and  im- 
pute his  want  of  brilliancy  to  an  intractable  subject,  or  a  moment 
of  negligence  or  inattention:   But,  the  instant  that  he  fails  in  a 
Strenuous  and  open  attempt  on  his  admiration,  there  is  an  end  to 
apology  and  toleration  ; — there  is  then  evident  proof  of  weakness, 
where  a  feat  of  strength  was  intended, — and  of  open  and  irrecon- 
cilable differences  as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  mystery. 
In  our  classical  poets,  accordingly,  though  there  is  abundance  of 
41at  passages,  we  scarcely  recollect  any  instance  of  egregious  fail- 
ure.    In   Mr  Southey  and  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  in  the  German 
•dramatists  whom  they  seem  to  copy,  we  meet  with  them  perpe- 
tually :    Nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  great  genius  and  originality, 
to  prevent  the  combination  of  childishness  with  an  unremitting 
effort  at  force  and  sublimity,  from  producing  passages  which  chiij 
the  unwary  reader  with  a  mixture  of  shame,  provocation  and  com- 
passion. 

We  have  extended  these  general  observations  much  farther  than 
we  intended, — and  farther,  certainly,  than  we  should  have  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  do,  had  the  work  before  us  furnished  any  ex- 
ception to  the  character  of  those  former  publications  by  the  recol- 
lection of  which  they  were  suggested.  But,  alas,  it  is  anpthef 
and  the  same ; — another  pile  of  splendid  images  and  amiable  sen- 
timents, doomed,  by  the  perversity  of  the  author,  to  meet  the  deri- 
$  ion  of  the  fastidious,  and  the  neglect  of  the  sober  part  of  the  pub* 
fcc,— and  destined^  we  fear,  to  speedy  oblivion,  by  kt  bad  taste 
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and  extravagance,  in  spite  of  greater  beauties  than  are  to  be  found 
in  much  of  our  remembered  poetry. 

The  work  may  be  shortly  characterized,  we  think,  as  the 
most  extravagant  and  most  elaborate  of  all  Mr  Southey's  per* 
formances, — and  likely  to  succeed  very  nearly  as  Thalaba  ha* 
succeeded.  It  bears,  indeed,  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
that  poem,  both  in  the  irregularity  of  its  measures,  the  wild- 
ness  of  its  fictions,  the  splendour  of  its  Oriental  scenery,  its 
eternal  enchantments,  and  the  fewness  of  its  human  charac- 
ters. The  general  outline  of  the  story,  too,  and  the  kind 
of  interest  that  it  excites,  is  so  precisely  the  same  in  the  two 
works,  that  if  this  last  had  proceeded  from  another  author, 
he  must  hare  incurred  the  charge  of  very  poor  ami  barefaced 
plagiarism  from  Mr  Southey;  and  Mr  Southey  himself  must 
submit  to  the  imputation  of  some  poorness  of  invention  in  the 

department  of  incident  or  f^ble. The  subject  of  both,  is  the 

adventures  of  an  innocent  girl,  with  her  father  and  lover,  perse- 
cuted by  a  host  of  witches  and  evil  spirits  $  and  finally  triumph- 
ing over  them,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  help  of  the  very  en- 
chantments that  are  resorted  to  for  their  destruction.  The  Curse 
of  Kehama,  in  short,  is  another  Thalaba — with  the  addition  of 
rhyme,  of  more  ostentatious  and  elaborate  ^description,  and  of 
Still  greater  extravagance  of  fiction*  Those  who  were  offended 
with  the  irregularity  and  extravagance  of  that  poem,  we  think* 
will  have  still  less  toleration  for  this ;  and,  even  of  those  who  ad- 
mired formerly,  there  are  many  who  will  not  admire  now, — though 
there  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  admire  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever.  This  is  a  finished  poem,  in  the  same  style,  in  which  Tha- 
laba was  but  a  slight  and  hasty  sketch ;  and  there  are  many  who 
were  pleased  with  the  lightness,  the  rapidity,  and  variety  of  the- 
sketch,  who  will  think  the  loss  of  these  qualities  but  ill  compen- 
sated by  the  splendid  colouring  and  minute  details  of  the  finishing. 
To  such  persons  the  present  piece  will  appear  loaded  and  tedious 
and  glaring,  in  comparison  with  that  less  elaborate  production;  but 
those  who  have  a  full  and  decided  relish  for  the  peculiar  styie  by 
which  both  are  characterized,  will  certainly  find  more  to  admire  in 
the  work  now  before  us — much  greater  fulness  of  detail,  brilliancy 
of  tint,  and  richness  of  construction — more  boldness  of  imagination, 

and  deeper  complication  of  incident. For  our  own  part,  we  irv 

cline  to  the  severer  judgment.  The  marvels  of  Thabala  are  more 
thin,  airy  and  fleeting  j  and,  while  they  appear  to  us  to  be  on  the 
whole  more  elegant,  they  do  not  wait  for  that  deliberate  investiga- 
tion which  is  challenged  by  the  elaborate  groupes  of  the  present 
performance.  We  are  more  uniformly  interested,  perhaps,  by  the 
poem  before  us,  and  more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
author's  genius — but  we  are  also  moie  fatjgued,  and  more  pro- 
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poked ;  and  feel  that  the  pains  and  deliberation  that  have  evident- 
ly been  employed  upon  this  exhibition  of  his  extravagances,  de- 
prive  him  of  an  excuse  of  which  he  still  seems  to  stand  in  need. 
It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  make 
pur  readers  more  particularly  acquainted  with  this  extraordinary 
production. 

In  the  Hindu  religion  there  is  this  singularity,  that  prayers, 
penances  and  sacrifices,  if  regularly  and  exactly  performed,  are 
supposed  infallibly  to  procure  certain  powers  and  advantages  to 
the  worshipper,  altogether  independent  of  the  motives  or  disposi- 
tions by  which  he  was  influenced.  The  powers  which  m.*y  be 
thus  acquired,  are  such  as  not  only  to  subject  all  the  elements  to 
the  will  of  the  devotee,  but  to  endanger  the  dominion  of  the 
Deities  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  sovereignly  of  the  universe 
to  the  enterprises  of  human  ambition.  Upon  this  revolting  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Hindu  faith,  the  poem  before  us  is  founded  :  and 
%  single  sentence  of  additional  explanation  will  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  perfectly  the  short  abstract  which  we  are  about  to 
give  of  the  story. — Kehama,  a  king  somewhere  in  India,  was  one 
pf  those  wicked  worshippers,  who,  by  penances  and  ritual  obser- 
vances, had  acquired  supreme  power  over  all  this  lower  world, 
and  brought  the  gods  themselves  to  tremble  for  their  independ- 
ence. His  son,  Arvalan,  (he  heir-apparent  to  all  his  power 
and  wickedness,  had  offered  violence  to  Kailyal,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  peasant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  imperial  pa-' 
lace  i  and  had  been  felled  to  the  earth,  and  slain,  by  the  avenging 
arm  of  her  father.  The  Poem  opens  with  an  account  of  thfe 
prince's  interment. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty*  four  books  or  sections.  The  first  qf 
which  is  entitled,  *  The  Funeral ; '  and  contains  a  very  complete 
and  elaborate  picture  of  the  midnight  procession,  and  the  burn* 
ing  of  the  dead  Arvalan  anc)  his  living  wives.  This  affords  a  very 
good  specimen  both  of  the  author's  powers  of  picturesque  re- 
presentation, and  of  the  exhausting,  and  somewhat  oppressive, 
fulness  and  minuteness  of  his  details.  The  roofs  and  balco- 
nies crowded  with  spectators — the  interminable  line  of  smoking 
torches — the  splendid  pafankins— the  music — the  shoutings— the 
baldheaded  priests— the  soldiers — the  mourning  sovereign — the 
funeral  pile — the  devoted  widow*— the  dancing  and  the  blaze, 
are  all  described  at  full  length,  and  with  careful  and  repeated 
touches.  The  effect  is  undoubtedly  rich,  to  those  who  have  pa- 
tience to  go  through  with  it.  But,  to  many  readers,  it  will  prove 
very  fatiguing ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  too  much,  to  fill  a  whole 
book  of  an  Epic  poem  with  the  description  of  a  burial-, — without 

the  relief  of  dialogue,  character,  or  action  of  any  sort* 
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The  Second  section  is  entitled  c  The  Curse ;  *  and  begins,  rather 
in  a  startling  manner,  with  a  colloquy  at  the  side  of  the  funeral 
pile,  between  the  dead  Anralan  and  his  father.    The  young  gen- 
tleman  complains  grievously  of  the  loss  of  his  body,  and  of  the 
piercing  influences  of  the  air  on  his  naked  spirit      Hie  omnipo- 
tent monarch  commands  the  elements  to  cease  from  troubling 
him,  and  promises  him  an  ample  revenge.     For  this  purpose,  he 
orders  the  pettant  and  his  daughter  to  be  brought  forward.    Thft 
•  former  obeys,  with  calm  resignation  ;  but  the  girl  clings  with  in* 
etinctive  terror  to  a  wooden  image  of  her  favourite  goddess,  that 
happened  to  be  placed  hard-by,  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  and  while 
the  guards  are  struggling  to  tear  her  from  it,  a  parr  of  the  bank 
gives  way — and  they  and  the  goddess  and  her  votary  are  all  plung- 
ed into  the  water.     Kehama  then  turns  to  the  father;  and,  sum- 
moning up  all  his  energies  of  power  and  of  malice  for  one  great 
effort,  pronounces  that  portentous  Curse,  from  which  this  won- 
derful work  of  Mr  Southey  takes  its  denomination.    The  greater 
part  of  this  curse  would  appear  to  most  people,  we  believe,  aft 
no  inconsiderable  blessing ;  since  it  charms  its  object  from  the  ef- 
fects of  wounds  and  violence — and  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old 
age— and  merely  dooms  him  not  to  be  wet  with  water;  nor  fan- 
ned with  wind— and  to  pass  his  days  without  sleep,  with  a  fire 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  brain.     We  did  not  intend  to  give  any 
extract,  in  this  short  view  of  the  story;    but  we  must  make 
onev  exception,  we  believe,  for  the  sake  ef  this  Curse,  which  is 
so  very  cardinal  a  point  in  the  whole  machinery.    We  suspect 
our  readers  have  seldom  met  with  such  miserable  doggrel ;  nor 
indeed  could  we  easily  find  a  better  specimen  of  those  terribly 
failures  to  which  Mr  Southey  is  liable* 

«  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 

From  stone  and  from  tvood, 

From  fire  and  from  flood, 

From  the  serpent's  tooth, 

And  the  beasts  of  blood : 
From  Sickness  I  charm  thee, 
And  Time  shall  not  hann  thee; 

But  Earth,  which  is  mine, 

Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

And  Water  shall  hear  me. 
And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  that 

When  they  pass  by  the e, 
And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thte 

When  they  fall  nigh  tht<: : 

$.nd  thou  shalt  seek  Peatfe 
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To  release  thee,  in  vain  $ 

Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain, 

While  Kehaxna  shall  reign, 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart, 

And  a  fire  in  thy  brain ; 

And^Sleep  shall  obey  me, 

And  visit  thee  never, 
And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever. '  p.  18,  19t 
With  this  curse,  however,  such  as  it  is,  Ladurlad,  (for  that  19 
his  name)  having  only  laid  his  account  for  death  by  torture,  is  quite 
horror-struck ;  and  wanders  away,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Section,  entitled  €  thfc  Recovery,'  along  the  banks  of  the  rivert 
In  silent  consternation.  About  sunrise,  he  sees  something  float- 
ing in  the  stream ;  and  by  and  by  recognizes  a  woman  clinging 
to  a  wooden  image, — suspects  it  may  be  his  daughter, — rushes  in, 
—and,  bj  the  powerful  protection  of  the  curse,  walks  dry  through 
the  roaring  flood,  and  bears  her  to  the  shore.  There  is  then  a 
very  pretty  account  of  her  restoration,  though  quite  minute  e- 
nough  to  do  credit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Humane  Society  •>  and 
a  communication  of  his  strange  destiny,  to  the  full  as  outrageous- 
ly bad  as  the  sentence  itself.  We  dbubt  greatly,  whether  any  of 
our  readers  ever  saw  any  thine  so  pitiful  as  the  following  attempt 
at  terrible  sublimity  and  novelty. 

•  The  winds  of  Heaven  must  never  breathe  on  me  j 
The  rains  and  dews  must  never  fall  on  me ; 
Water  must  mock  my  thirst  and  shrink  from  roe  j 
The  common  Earth  must  yield  no  fruit  to  me ; 
Sleep,  blessed  Sleep !  must  never  light  on  me ; 
And  Death,  who  comes  to  all,  must  fly  from  me ; 
And  never,  never  set  Ladurlad  free. '    p.  27. 
Kailyal,  however,  is  so  much  shocked  at  this  direful  sentence, 
that  she  refuses  to  give  credit  to  it ;   till,  looking  down  at  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  she  finds  that  the  curse  had  had  an  operation 
even  more  powerful  than  we  should  have  expected— having  kepi 
aot  only  his  person,  but  his  garments,  comfortably  dry. 

*  O  misery !  she  cried, 
He  bore  me  frdrn  the  river  depth,  and  yet— 
His  garment  is  not  wet  t ' 
The  Fourth  Canto  is  called  '  the  Departure,  *  and  helps  the  sto- 
ry but  little  forward.    The  father  and  daughter  rye  in  listless  and 
silent  agony,  almost  all  day.    At  last,  the  former,  not  satisfied  with 
the  experiment  of  the  dry  coat,  steps  down  to  the  river  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  water  really  would  not  touch  him ;  and  is  again 
thunderstruck  to  find,  that  it  recedes  round  his  dry  hand.    Kail- 
yal then  bethinks  her  of  the  services  of  the  wooden  goddess  v  and, 

after 
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after  expressing  her  gratitude  in  some  very  sweet  and  innocent 
verses,  erects  the  image  on  the  bank,  and  leads  her  father  further 
off  from  the  residence  of  theif  omnipotent  oppressor. 

The  Fifth  Section,  entitled  *  the  Separation, '  is  a  little  more 
progressive.  The  wretched  pair  lye  down  undet  a  tree  for  the 
night.  Ladiiflad,  breathing  regularly  in  silent  agony;  appears  to 
his  daughter  to  sleep ;  and  she,  after  a  long  contest  with  filial 
anxiety,  very  sweetly  described,  yields  at  last  to  the  pressure  of 
fatigue,  and  sinks  into  slumber  herself.  Her  father,  anxious  to 
spare  her  the  spectacle  of  his  incunble  misery,  seizes  this  mo- 
ment to  escape  from  her  vigilant  love, — slips  his  head  from  her  lap, 
and  runs  off.  She  awakes  with  the  motion,  and  runs  frantic  af- 
ter him  through  the  dark  wood.  She  is  here  met  by  the  ghost, 
or  rather  by  a  new  incarnation,  of  the  detested  Arvalan,  who 
'  chases  her  to  some  distance,  when  she  flies  to  the  sanctuary  of  a 
good  quiet  god,  called  Pollear,  whose  statue,  in  the  shape  of  ah 
elephant,  stood  by  the  wayside.  Arvalan,  impiously  following 
to  seize  the  maid  *  with  fleshly  arm, '  as  Mr  Southey  has  it,  at 
the  altar,  is  seized  by  the  indignant  statue,  and  tossed  into  the 
heart  of  the  wood.  The  maid,  rushing  on  in  agony  of  fear* 
stumbles  against  the  root  of  a  manchineal  tree,  and  falls  senseless 
under  its  deadly  shade. 

The  Sixth  Canto,  called  c  Casyapa, '  is  the  first  that  introduces 
the  superhuman  agents,  and  must  be  admitted  to  present  us  witK 
some  new  and  very  eloquent  description.  One  of  the  pure  spi- 
rits termed  Glendoveers  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  floating  neat 
the  earth,  in  the  sweet  moonlight  of  that  evening,  discovers  the 
prostrate  maiden,  and  bears  her  in  his  arms  up  to  Mount  Hima- 
koot,  where  old  Casyapa,  the  sire  of  gods,  dwells  by  the  spring 
of  the  Ganges.  The  pitying  spirit  is  here  informed  by  the  an- 
tjent  divinity,  of  the  rage  and  the  power  of  Kehama.  A  very 
beautiful  description  is  given  of  Kailyal's  revival  by  the  side  of  the 
holy  fountain,  and  of  the  heroic  pity  by  which  the  Glendoveer  is 
roused  to  defy  the  rage  of'  the  omnipotent  Kehama  in  her  behalf. 
He  calls  to  him,  therefore,  a  ship  of  heaven,  and  embarks  in  it 
with  her  for  the  Swerga,  or  lowest  heaven  of  their  mythology. 

4  The  Swerga  *  gives  its  name  to  the  Seventh  section  ;  which 
opens  with  an  elegant  and  fanciful  description  of  the  ship  of 
heaven,  shaped  tike  a  shell,  rigged  with  a  rainbow  bending  in 
one  fine  sweep  from  end  to  end,  coloured  like  the  green  light 
of  evening,  and  holding  its  noiseless  way  through  air  and  sun- 
shine with  inconceivable  rapidity.  This,  which  is  long  enough 
for  most  readers,  is  followed  with  another  still  longer,  of  the 
wings  of  the  Glendoveer,  which  were  leathery,  it  se^^cs,  like 
the  bat's,  without  feathers,  very  transparent,  coloured  like  good 
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port  wrae,  divided  into  compartments  by  fibres  of  pliant  bone  of 
a  silver  hue,  and  folding  up,  when  his  flying  was  oyer,  into  the 
form  of  a  very  becoming  drapery.  After  sporting  through  five 
pages  with  these  redundant  descriptions,  Mr  Southey  lands  his 
voyagers  at  the  Swerga,  which  is  described  with  still  more  extra- 
vagant luxuriance,  both  of  language  and  of  fancy.  A  huge  tree 
on  the  midland  height,  drops  diamond  water  from  every  leaf,  and 
feeds  a  thousand  rills  that  collect  into  rivers,  and  spread  into 
lakes  among  bowers  of  bliss.  Upon  these  blue  lakes,  as  a  floor, 
the  palace  of  Indra  is  reared — of  clouds,  and  fire,  and  water,  and 
pieces  of  rainbow ; — pillars  of  cloud,  with  capitals  of  fire,  being 
arched  over  with  rainbow, — and  spires  and  pinnacles  of  flame  sup-* 
porting  cupolas  of  water.  Indra,  however,  gives  the  Glendo- 
veer  as  little  comfort  as  old  Casyapa.  He,  too,  is  unable  to  con- 
troul,  and  afraid  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  terrible  Kehama ;  and 
as  no  mortal  being  can  inhabit  the  ethereal  bowers  of  the  Swerga, 
k  is  doomed  that  Kailyal  must  be  convened  back  to  earth,  and 
placed  again  at  the  foot  of  mount  Meru,  beside  the  fountain* 
of  the  Ganges.  She  prays,  with  sweet  filial  devotion,  to  be  con- 
ducted again  to  her  father. 

In  the  Eighth  canto,  entitled,  €  The  Sacrifice,  *  we  return  to 
earth,  and  Kehama  *, — and  meet  again  with  new  failures  and  fall- 
ings off  on  the  part  of  Mr  Southey.  The  sacrifice  which  is  to 
give  the  impious  sovereign  the  dominion  of  the  Swerga,  consists 
in  the  immolation  of  a  wild  horse,  upon  which  no  man  has  eve* 
kid  his  hand  5 — and  many  thousand  guards  surround  him,  to 
keep  off  the  profane  touch.  When  the  moment  has  arrived,  Ke-» 
hama  rises  to  strike  the  fatal  bio w^—  when  a  man  rushes  wildly 
forward,  and,  in  spite  of  the  arrows  and  javelins  that  fall  like  hail 
around  him,  lays  his  hand  on  the  devoted  steed,  and  destroys  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  ceremony.  Kehama  recognizes  the  victim 
of  his  curse,  in  this  bold  and  invulnerable  delinquent ;— and  re- 
fusing him  the  death  to  which  he  eagerly  offers  himself,  sends 
him  back  to  his  wanderings  j — but  at  the  same  time  orders  the 
whole  vast  array  of  his  guards  to  be  slain  on  the  spot,  for  not 
having  done  impossibilities,  by  stopping  him  in  his  approach  ;— 
so  ten  thousand  horsemen  gallop  in,  and  quietly  cut  down  ten 
thousand  infantry  f  This  tame-told  butchery,  instead  of  being 
impressive  or  terrible,  is  absolutely  ridiculous  •,— and  the  whole 
canto,  indeed,  though  indicating  very  great  talents,  is  heavy,  tedi- 
ous and  preposterous. 

The  next,  which  is  called  c  The  Home-scene, '  is  of  a  mixed 
character.  Ladurlad  wanders  to  his  own  happy  home, — and  sur- 
veys, in  mute  despair,  the  overblown  flowers  of  his  garden,— 
the  garlands  withered  on  the  brows  of  his  Household  gods,*— the 
{peacocks  veering  their  glittering  necks,  in  expectation  of  the 

6  wonted 
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wonted  meal  from  his  hand, — and  the  wild-  grown  marriage  bower, 
which  his  widowed  hands  had  been  used  to  deck  with  such 
mournful  assiduity.  All  this  is  described  beautifully,— as  well 
as  the  listless  tenderness  of  sorrow  with  which  the  deserted  scene 
is  contemplated,  and  the  soothing  feelings  of  devotion  that  arise 
from  this  softened  form  of  affliction.  But  Mr  Southey  mars  alF 
again,  by  bringing  in  the  disgusting  form  of  Arvaian; — and  then 
follows  nothing  but  disgust  and  failure,  and  cold  and  impotent  ei- 
travagance. ,  This  amiable  person,  of  whom  it  is  very  difficult  tor 
tay  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  material  or  spiritual,  through- 
out the  poem,  shows  his  ugly  face  from  the  sky, — and  grins  s<? 
provokingly  at  Ladurlad,  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had  already  suf* 
fered,  he  takes  up  a  stick  to  belabour  him,  when  the  dead  ra- 
visher  gathers  you  a  handful  of  sunbeams,  and  points  them  at 
his  opponent.  Kehama's  curse,  however,  enables  him  to  set  fir* 
at  defiance  5 — but  the  stick  in  his  hand  is  immediately  reduced  to 
white  ashes  !  The  mischievous  spectre  then  blows  up  the  hot 
•and  upon  his  unhappy  victim  ;  and,  as  Mr  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  fills  and  chokes  up  his  mouth,  nose,  ears  and  eyes* 
with  the  drifting  shower.  While  the  poor  man  is  reeling  about 
in  this  sandy  tornado,  the  Glendoveer  whips  down  most  oppor- 
tunely from  the  sky,  and  hews  the  dead  Arvaian  to  pieces  with  hi* 
•word  •, — and  then  turning  the  heavenly  ship  a  little  from  its  course, 
lays  the  entranced  father  beside  his  daughter,  and  sails  away  with 
them  for  Mount  Meru. 

The  Tenth  section  begins  with  Sapphics  addressed  to  this  ve#* 
•eV  2nd  a  description  of  the  blessed  sanctuary  to  which  it  con- 
veyed those  high-fated  mortals.  The  description  is  verbose,  and* 
not  very  intelligible ; — but  there  are  some  tender  and  poetical 
lines*  expressive  of  the  calm  and  innocent  delight  that  awaited 
them  in  this  divine  retreat, — where  Kailyal  meets  the  spirit  of 
her  dead  mother,  and  the  Glendoveer  sports  with  his  fair  prote* 
gk  in  all  the  playfulness  of  ethereal  infancy.  It  is  quite  plain  to 
the  reader,  that  the  mortal  and  immortal  have  a  decided  pen* 
tkant  for  each  other,  as  the  sequel  of  the  poem,  indeed,  abundantly 
proves  :  however,  the  author  thinks  proper  positively  to  deny  ail 
knowledge  of  it  at  this  period,*— and  brings  in  the  Indian  Cupid 
riding  on  a  lory,  to  shoot  vainly  at  them  with  a  bow  of  sugar* 
cane  strung  with  a  row  of  living  bees.  This  section  contains 
more  childishness  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed  5— and  is  full  of 
namby-pamby  and  affectation,  intermixed  with  a  sort  of  axniabte 
and  pretty  silliness. 

The  next  is  more  entirely  disagreeable.  It  is  entitled  c  Th« 
Enchantress,  *  and  contains  a  long  disgusting  account  of  a  witch* 
to  whom  Arvaian  repaired  for  aid  and  counsel  in  his  distresses  * 
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and  of  her  getting  him  a  suit  of  armour,  and  sending  him  off  in 
her  chariot!  to  invade  the  blessed  family  on  Mount  Meru.  The 
device  which  she  employs  to  find  out  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  and  contemptible  extravagance  in 
the  whole  poem.  Her  own  eyes  being  bad,  $he  calls  her  attend- 
ant spirits  to  bring  in  ( a  globe  of  liquid  chrystal,  as  black  as  jet  j '— t 
to  make  which,  we  are  literally  and  distinctly  told,  that  she  had  tak- 
en out  the  sight  from  a  thousand  eyes,  and  kneaded  it  into  this  ma- 
gical organ  ! — by  looking  through  which,  she  immediately  disco- 
vers Kailyal's  bower  of  bliss  on  Mount  Meru.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  unhappy  Arvalan  is  not  very  intelligibly  narrated,  lie  sets 
out  gallantly  in  a  car  drawn  by  dragons,  according  to  the  univer- 
sal practice  of  all  champions  equipped  by  enchanters, — and  gets 
very  near  the  habitation  of  his  victims,  when  his  chariot  and 
steeds  are  very  conveniently  drawn  aside  by  '  all-commanding  Na- 
ture ! '  and  dashed  upon  certain  adamantine  rocks,  from  which 
the  wicked  prince  falls  battered  down  into  an  ice- rift,  ten  thou* 
$and  miles  below,  where  he  is  jammed  in,  and  left  to  howl;  unr 
pitied  and  unheard* 

The  succeeding  section  is  not  much  better.  It  is  called  *  The 
Sacrifice  completed,'  and  contains  a  dull  and  noisy  account  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  Swerga  by  Indra  and  his  attendant  spirits, 
fn  consequence  of  Kehama  having  got  another  wild  and  un- 
touched horse  within  the  reach  of  his  axe.  The  affrighted  gods 
take  ship  for  a  higher  heaven }  but  call,  on  their  voyage,  to  ex- 
plain the  melancholy  cause  of  their  emigration,  to  the  party  oq. 
JMouut  Meru,  and  to  apprise  the  unhappy  Ladurlad  and  his.daugh- 
jter  (the  former  of  whom,  we  think,  might  have  baffled  the  sa- 
jrifice  again)  that  they  must  return  within  th*  sphere  of  tl>e  tyT 
rant's  power. 

The  Thirteenth  Canto,  entitled  ( the  Retreat/  drops  these  de» 
voted  victims  upon  the  lower  earth ;  and  contains  an  account  of 
the  sylvan  abode  in  which  they  resolved  to  await  the  renewal  of 
their  trials.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  whole  poem.  There  is  a  fine  description  of  a  Banian  tree, 
and  of  the  rich  oriental  scenery  around  it ;  and  though  the  idea 
of  the  tyger  and  elephant  losing  their  fierceness  at  sight  of  the 
beauty  and  innocence  of  &ailyaJ,  be  borrowed  from  the  lowest 
commonplaces  of  poetry,  yet  the  picture  of  their  homage  is  fi» 
ttished  with  great  elegance  and  beauty,— -as  well  as  that  of  the  pir 
ous  resignation  and  simple  occupations  of  her  who  receives  it. 
Having  *  fed  upon  heavenly  fare, 9  as  Mr  Southey  elegantly  ex- 
presses it,  she  had  been  converted,  by  a  process  somewhat  ana*. 
Jogous  to  that  of  making  a  queen- bee,  into  a  creature  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  a  mere  peasant  girl ;  and  begins  to  be  familiar 
pith  lofty  thoughts  and  imaginings,— though  *h?  cannot  repress 
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some  womanish  and  loverlike  fears  as  to  her  being  forgotten  by 
the  Gl end 0 veer,  which  are  expressed  with  great  delicacy  aad 
tenderness.  The  canto  ends  with  affected  and  disagreeable  abrupt- 
ness, by  suddenly  telling  us,  in  four  lines,  that  she  was  carried 
off  from  this  lonely  retreat  by  a  band  of  wandering  priests,  who 
were  travelling  to  find  a  bride  for  Jaga  Naut,  the  idol  with  seven 
heads. 

The  Fourteenth  Section  is  named  after  this  captivating  deity; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obstreperous,  confusing,  and  disagreeable 
in  the  volume.  There  is  a  noisy  and  insupportably  tedious  de- 
scription of  the  procession  of  the  giant  idol  in  his  chariot,  and  of 
the  shouting,  dancing  and  singing,  with  which  his  nuptials  with 
Kailyal  are  celebrated.  Then  the  unhappy  victim  is  shut  up  m 
the  bridal- chamber,  and  sees  approaching  to  her  the  accursed  and 
incorrigible  Arvalan,  clothed,  as  usual,  in  the  borrowed  flesh  of 
man*  We  doubt  whether  the  pious  virgin  was  more  disgusted 
than  most  of  Mr  Southey's  readers  will  be,  at  this  unpardonable 
intrusion.  However,  she  shrieks  lustily,  and  down  comes  the 
.  faithful  Glendoveer,  who  dashes  her  unworthy  paramour  to  pieces 
on  the  floor.  But,  at  this  instant,  his  amiable  friend  and  pro- 
curess, the  witch,  appears  with  a  legion  of  fiends,  who  seize  sad 
pinion  the  Glendoveer,  while  she  patches  up  the  mangled  body  of 
her  favourite,  and  encourages  him  to  take  his  pleasure  (such  is 
Mr  Southey's  style)  with  the  lady,  while  she  secures  his  rival  in 
the  antient  sepulchres  uader  the  ocean.  Kailyal  being  thus  left 
once  more  with  the  amorous  defunct,  takes  a  torch,  and  sets  fire 
to  the  curtains ;  and,  while  her  lover  roars  with  the  scorching 
pain,  she  herself  is  rescued  by  her  father,  who  walks  unhurt 
through  the  flames,  under  the  protection  of  his  Curse,  and  bears 
out  his  astonished  daughter. 

The  next  canto  is  called  '  the  city  of  Baly, '  and  abounds  in 
splendid  description,  and  the  brighter  fruits  of  a  poetical  imagi- 
nation. Baly,  we  learn,  was  a  mighty  monarch  of  former  days, 
who  built  a  superb  city  by  the  sea- shore,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Hell ;  upon  which  the  sea  rose,  and  overflowed 
his  earthly  city,  leaving  only  a  few  mouldering  towers  and  spires 
peering  above  its  lonely  waters.  Ladurlad  conjectures,  that  it  is 
in  the  royal  sepulchres  of  this  submarine  capital  that  the  witch  has 
deposited  the  captive  Glendoveer;  and  being  gifted,  by  the  Curse, 
with  the  power  of  walking  under  water,  resolves  to  go  and  at- 
tempt his  deliverance.  The  appearance  of  the  city,  from  the 
sculptured  and  rocky  shore,  is  very  finely  described  ;  and  the  anxi- 
ous hope  with  which  his  lovely  daughter  sees,  him  descend  into 
the  abyss,  and  waits  day  after  day,  with  growing  terror,  on  the 
silent  and  solitary  strand. 

The  following  section  is  of  the  same  general  character,   ft  » 
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entitled  *  the  Antient  Sepulchres, '  and  contains  the  account  of 
Ladurlad*s  aquatic  adventure.  The  appearance  of  the  drowned 
city— its  sculptured  gateways,  and  palaces  and  temple*,  and  lone- 
ly street*  and 'gardens,  all  shining  in  the  green  light  of  the  in* 
cumbeitt  oceans-all  silent*  and  entire,  and  desolate — ft  represent* 
td  with*  great  power  xsi  colouring.  Ladurlad  wanders  long,  id 
astonishment,  through  this  portentous  scene  \  but  at  last  descends 
into  the  arched  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  where,  by  the  light  of  a 
huge  carbuncle,  he  discovers  their  embalmed  bodies,  each  placed 
in  a  nidi  on  his  chair  of  state  \  and,  at  one  end,  the  Unfortunate 
Gienddveer  chained  to  a  rock,  and  watched  by  a  huge  sea  monster 
with  '  a  mouth  from  ear  to  ear, '  triple  rows  of  teeth,  and  two 
long  sinuous  tails*  This  formidable  guardian  immediately  flies 
Upon  his  unexpected  visitor  :  but  his  life  had  been  charmed  from 
teeth  as  well  as  water  ;  and  he  finds  he  can  make  no  impression 
"Upon  his  impassive  body;  Being  a  fish  of  conscience*  however* 
he  will  not  permit  him  to  rescue  his  prisoner,  but  holds  him  fast 
in  his  coils ;  while  he,  in  return,  attempts  to  throttle  the  mon- 
ster, and  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp.  This  preposterous 
struggle  is  continued  for  no  less  than  seVen  entire  days  \  at  the 
fend  of  which,  the  monster  being  overcome  with  want  of  sleep* 
(a  necessity  from  which  also  the  Curse  has  dispensed  his  antago- 
nist), is  at  last  obliged  to  give  out,  and  fairly  gives  up  the  ghost*  ' 
under  the  obstinate  harassment  of  his  enemy*  Ladurlad  then. 
.  finds  an  old  sword,  with  which  he  hacks  a  while  at  the  Glendo* 
veer's  fetters,  and  at  last  sets  him  free  *  and  they  both  make  thu 
best  of  thefcr  way  back  to  the  upper  light  of  day. 

The  Eighteenth  Canto  is  called  '  Baly, '  and  describes  the  re- 
union of  the  happy  family.  The  said  Baly,  it  seems,  had  annually 
one  night  of  vacation  from  his  judicial  function  in  hell,  which  M 
employed  in  taking  a  cool  walk  over  India,  and  revisiting  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  old  flooded  City.  By  great  good  luck,  the  night  on 
which  Ladurlad  emerged  with  the  Olendoteer  to  rejoin  his  daugh- 
ter* was  the  night  of  this  annual  promenade  \  and  the  worthy  Baly 
was  consequently  a  witness  of  their  encounter!  His  assistance,  as 
it  turns  out,  was  nighty  oppottune;  for,  while  they  are  all  embracing 
in  speechless  joy,  the  loathsome  Atvalan  appears  *  in  fleshly  form, 
with  his  patroness  the  witch )  and  is  just  about  to  remand  the  celes- 
tial rival  to  Mstands,  when  the  good  judge  interposes, — collars 
the  impious  pair  with  irresistible  strength*-- stamps  upon  the  earth, 
which  opens  beneath  him,  and  bears  down  the  guilty  beings  to 
his  own  realm  of  punishment. 

The  next  canto  is  entitled  '  Kehama's  Descent » ' — for  this  ten- 
der father,  having  beard  his  son's  shrieks  as  he  was  arrested,  rushes 
down  to  his  relief,  smoking,  as  Mr  Southey  assures  us,  with  very 
rage  and  resentment.    He  roars  to  Baly  to  deliver  up  his  victim  * 
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but  the  old  gentleman  answers  from  the  cellarage,  that  the  Rajah 
has  not  yet  won  the  dominion  of  Padalon,  and  that  his  habeas 
Corpus  cannot  be  allowed  him.  The  almighty  Rajah  then  turns 
'with  softened  looks,  to  Kailyal ;  and  tells  her  that  it'  is  doomed  by 
fate,  that  he  and  she  alone,  of  all  mortals,  shall  drink  together 
the  A  mreeta  cup  of  immortality ,  and  that  she  must  therefore  con- 
sent to  be  his  bride.  She  refuses,  with  expressions  of  disgust 
and  horror  ;  and  he  soars  back  to  the  Swerga,  scattering  curses 
on  them  as  he  fose. 

The  next  canto,  entitled €  Mount  Calasay/  begins  well-,  but  soon 
wanders  into  bombast,  extravagance,  and  mock  sublimity.  One  ef- 
fect of  the  Rajah's  farewel  curse  had  been,  to  crust  over  the  pure 
beauty  of  Kailyal  with  leprosy  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  representation  of  her  womanly  feelings  of  apprehension 
and  pain  at  the  thought  of  appearance  she  would  make  in  the  eyes  of 
her  Glendoveer,  gradually  giving  way  to  a  proud  reliance  on  her  in* 
ward  merits  and  his  unchangeable  affection.  The  reader  is  then 
called  to  accompany  the  said  Glendoveer  in  his  bold  attempt  to  reach 
the  inaccessible  throne  of  Seeva  the  Preserver,  to  whom  he  is  resolv- 
ed to  cany  the  tale  of  Kehama's  atrocities.  This  throne  was  en- 
shrined, it  seems,  in  such  immeasurable  distance,  that  firama  and 
Vishnu  had  formerly  travelled  a  thousand  years  without  being  able 
to  reach  it :  but  the  Glendoveer,  borne  up  by  Faith,  arrives,  in 
an  incredibly  6hort  space  of  time,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calasay, 
which  is  a  silver  mountain  set  round  with  seven  ladders  ;  sod, 
having  reached  the  summit,  he  finds  a  broad  table  of  gems,— a 
sacred  triangle,  and  a  rose, — and,  over  all,-  a  silver  bell  self-sus- 
pended in  the  air, — but  no  life,  nor  sound,  nor  visible  presence. 
Overawed  and  confounded  by  the  holy  solitude  and  silence,  he 
prays  aloud  to  the  omnipresent  deity,  and  ventures  to  strike  the 
silver  bell j  upon  which  the  table,  and  the  mountain  itself,  and  all 
the  mystic  scene,  vanish  away  in  a  flood  of  intolerable  light;  and, 
while  the  dazzled  angel  falls  headlong  from  the  giddy  height,  he 
hears  a  solemn  voice  direct  him  to  repair  to  the  throne  of  Yamea, 
(the  king  of  Padalon,  or  Hell),  and  there  await  the  end. 

The  Twentieth  canto  is  entitled  (  The  Embarkation  \ '  and  sets 
the  whole  pious  party  forward  on  this  desperate  voyage.  There 
is  a  very  pretty  scene  between  Kailyal  and  the  Glendoveer,  when 
she  first  meets  him  with  her  altered  form.  They  then  journey  to- 
gether to  the  end  of  the  world,  where  they  find  a  crazy  vessel  riding 
in  a  stormy  creek  that  opens  out  to  a  sea  overhung  with  impenetra- 
ble darkness,  step  aboard,  and  push  out  into  that  gloomy  ocean* 

The  next  section,  entitled  «  The  World's  End, '  terminates  the 
voyage.  They  soon  shoot  across  the  zone  of  draknest  that  seem- 
ed to  bar  their  way,  and  emerge  -into  a  softer  and  purer  light ; 
upon  entering  which,  Ladurlad  feels  the  burning  curse  departed 
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from  his  heaxt  and  brain  ;  and  the  IepTOus  stain  falls  off  from  the 
bright  and  blooming  beauties  of  KailyaL     They  then  reach  a  le- 
vel belt  of  ice  that  bounds  die  tranquil  ocean  before  them  ;  and 
find  it  peopled  with  the  souls  of  departed  men,  proceeding  oa 
their  destined  way  to  the  throne  of  Yamen,  and  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Baly»    The  plain  of  ice  is  bounded,  on  the  farther  side, 
by  a  broad  and  profound  gulph,  beyond  which  rise  the  rocky 
foundations  of  the  second  earth.     From  this  gulph  ascend,  every 
now  and  then,  the  ministering  spirits  of  Padalon,  who  seize  some; 
-of  the  wandering  souls,  and  plunge  down  with  them  to  their  fi- 
nul  audit.     Kailyal  trembles  with  horror  at  the  struggles  and  a- 
gonies  of  those  whom  conscious  guilt  forewarned  of  the  doom 
that  awaited  them ;  but  the  Glendoveer  bids  her  be  of  good  com- 
fort ;  and,  raising  her  in  his  arsis,  shoots  down  with  her  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.     The  fictions  of  this  Canto  are  very  much 
in  the  manner  of  Dante  *  though  the  diction  is  infinitely  moro 
ornate  and  Terbose. 

The  Twenty-second  section,  entitled  *  The  Gate  of  Padalon,* 
is  constructed  in  the  same  spirit.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
economy  of  Padalon,  which  seems  borrowed  somewhat  too  faith- 
fully from  the  commonplace  Tartarus  of  the  classics; — souls 
purging  off  jheir  guilt  in  fires — rebel  spirits  cursing,  and  calling 
on  Kebama — and  the  stern  .police  of  the  place  growling,  and  1 
sweating,  and  scourging  them.  The  Glendoveer  brings  the 
maiden  to  the  southern  gate,  and  leaves  her  in  charge  of  the 
iceeper,  till  he  goes  back  for  her  father.  He  then  explains  their 
embassy  ;  and  the  guardian  of  the  way  orders  out  his  own  chariot, 
poised  upon  a  single  wheel  like  a  wheelbarrow,  wraps  the  whole 
party  in  magic  lire- proof  robes,  and  se:s  them  on  the  way  to  the 
central  city  of  Yamen. 

The  Twenty- third  canto  is  entitled  c  Padalon; '  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  laborious  and  turgid,  though  adorned  with  some 
strong  painting.  After  passing  through  the  adamantine  portal, 
the  travellers  arrive  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  sea  of  (ire,  over  which 
there  is  no  bridge  but  one  narrow  rib  of  steel,  as  sharp  and  fine 
as  the  edge  of  a  6  cy  mi  tar.  The  one-wheeled  car  rises  upon  this 
ticklish  bridge,  and  rolls  steadily  over  the  red-quivering  and 
loud- tossing  ocean  beneath*  Nothing  can  be  more  vulgar  and 
undignified  than  the  scenes  they  witness  after  gaining  the  far- 
ther shore.  They  proceed  along  a  raised  causeway,;  on  each 
side  of  which  are  erected  little  vaults  and  dungeons,  all  tenanted 
by  tormented  souls,  and  each  supplied  with  a  sluice  from  the  fiery 
sea,  to  keep  their  torments  fresh  and  active.  Nothing  is  heard 
-on  all  hands  but  the  old  Tartarean  noises,  of  chains,  lashes,  ham- 
mers, groans  and  execrations ;  and  nothing  seen  .but  execution- 
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ers  administering  different  forms  of  damnation.  The  city,  W*« 
ever,  is  built  entirely  of  diamonds,  and  shines  with  a  light  bright- 
er than  the  midday  sun.  It  is  approached  by  eight  brazen 
bridges  crossing  the  fiery  river  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  and 
in  the  centre  is  the  Palace  of  Yamen,  in  the  vestibule  of  which 
he  sits  along  with  Baly,  and  before  them  a  vacant  throne  of 
gold,  supposed  at  three  of  its  corners  by  three  living,  but  red* 
not  human  figures.  The  pious  visitants  do  homage  to  the  godf 
who  accommodates  them  beside  him  \  and  bids  them  wait  the 
approaching  catastrophe  in  patience. 

The  last  Canto  is  entitled  *  The  Amreeta  j '  and  opens  with 
the  dreaded  advent  of  Kehama  to  seize  the  throne  of  Padalon. 
The  voipe  of  command  and  of  lamentation  cease  together  at  his 
approach  \  and  a  dread  and  awful  silence  keeps  the  whole  region 
in  suspense.  In  his  plan  for  the  assault  of  the  Diamond  city, 
Mr  Southey  certainly  outdoes  all  his  former  outdoings  j  for  he 
makes  the  Rajah  divide,  or  rather  multiply,  himself,  into  tight 
several  rajahs  of  the  same  form  and  reality,  and  march  up  iq 
this  manner,  at  the  same  moment,  to  the  eignt  gates  of  the  place, 
advance  through  the  streets,  and  meet  at  the  palace  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  battle  bttween  him  and  Yamen  is  prudently  enveloped 
in  darkness :  but  Kehama  is  victorious,  and  the  rightful  sovereign 
prostrated  before  him.  The  victor  then  questions  the  burning 
supporters  of  the  throne,  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
doom,  and  say  they  wait  for  a  fourth,  of  equal  guilt,  to  com* 
plete  their  number*  He  then  renews  his  proposals  to  Kailyal, 
which  are  again  rejected  with  disdain.  Upon  which,  he  calls  im- 
patiently for  the  Amreeta  cup  of  immortality ;  and,  at  his  voice, 
id.  huge  marble  tomb  opens,  and  discovers  a  gtantrskeleton,  re- 
dlining within,  with  thfe  precious  cup  in  his  hand.  The  spectre 
rises  slowly,  and  presents  the  cup  to  Kehama,  saying  it  had  been 
idooroed  from  eternity  for  him  only,  and  for  Kailyal,  of  all  the 
Children  of  mankind.  The  impious  monarch  eagerly  quaffs  the 
potent  liquor  j  but  instantly  feels  inexpressible  agony  shoot 
through  all  his  veins  *,  and  finds,  too  late,  that  he  has  doomed 
himself  to  an  immortality  of  insupportable  and  incurable  pain. 
His  body  immediately  becomes  red-hot ;  and,  urged  on  by  an  ir- 
resistible force,  he  moves  towards  the  golden  throne,  and  takes 
post  at  the  vacant  corner.  The  skeleton  then  presents  the  cup  to 
Kailyal,  who  drinks  with  pious  awe  and  holy  confidence.  That 
instant,  a  steam  of  divine  fragrance  arises  from  all  her  frame; 
and,  while  she  remains  entranced  in  rapture,  she  feels  all  that 
was  mortal  in  her  melt  softly  away,  and  rises  incorruptible,  with- 
put  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death.  She  now  rushes  into 
(}ie  arms  of  her  faithful  Glcndoveer — his  fitting  bride,  his  equal 
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in  purity  and  immortality.  Yamen  gives  them  his  benediction, 
and  directs  them  to  repair  to  their  bower  of  bliss  in  the  Swerga  y 
and,  when  he  sees  Kailyal  look  with  reluctant  tenderness  and 
anxiety  on  her  father,  assures  her  that  she  shall  meet  with  him 
also  in  her  mother's  bower.     The  car  then  bears  off  the  blessed - 

Eair;  and  the  Lord  of  Death,  smiling  gently  on  Ladnrlad  from* 
is  golden  throne,  he  sinks,  like  a  child  overwearied  with  play, 
into  a  soft  slumber ;  on  awaking  from  which,  he  finds  himself  a* 
disembodied  spirit,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in  the  blessed- 
groves  of  the  Swerga. 

Such  is  the  faithful  outline,  and  such  the  principal  details  of 
this  singular  poem;  of  the  fable  and  incidents  of  which,  our 
readers  therefore  are  now  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves.  Our 
fault  to  it  is,  that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a  fairy  tale  for  chil- 
dren, and  not  of  an  Epic  poem  for  men ;  and  that  the  fiction* 
of  which  it  consists,  are  so  utterly  extravagant  as  to  lose  the 
power  even  of  producing  astonishment.  We  do  not  mean  to  de« 
ny,  that  it  does  credit  to  Mr  Southey's  powers  of  invention  ;  but 
if  we  are  once  dispensed  from  the  laws  of  probability,  the  task  o£ 
invention  is  not  very  difficult.  The  great  problem  is,  to  devise  incU 
dents  that  shall  be  new  and  striking,  and  yet  conformable,  in  their 
great  outlines,  to  truth  and  to  human  experience.  If  die  last 
condition  be  remitted,  fiction  is  an  art  of  very  vulgar  attain* 
ment.  Who  looks  with  envy  upon  the  author  of  Baron  Man* 
chausen's  adventures  ? 

But,  even  where  beautiful  description  and  striking  senti- 
ments are  interwoven  with  extravagant  fiction,  the  effect  of 
the  latter  ingredient  is  always  debasing  and  unpleasant  :— 
And  there  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this,  independent  qf 
the  painful  and  intense  feeling  of  impossibility  that  stands  con- 
stantly in  the  way  even  of  the  most  momentary  illusion.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  know  how  to  sympathize  with  person* 
placed  in  situations  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience  *  and,  in 
the  second  place,  when  we  are  once  familiarized  with  the  violation 
of  all  truth  and  probability,  we  cannot  easily  admit  that  any  thing 
the  poet  can  tell  us  is  sufficiently  wonderful  or  surprising.  If  he 
gives  us  a  giant  a  hundred  feet  high,  we  think  we  should  have 
one  of  a  thousand ; — if  his  hero  can  walk  in  the  water,  we  want 
him  also  to  fly  in  the  air.  The  familiar  use  of  prodigies,  in  short, 
makes  us  impatient  of  any  ordinary  occurrences;— -we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  any  difficulties  or  obstructions  arising  merely  from  the  laws 
of  nature,  or  the  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  and  feel  it  as  a  sort 
cf  stinginess  in  the  author,  when  he  allows  his  favourites  to  be 
embarrassed  for  want  of  a  miracle  or  an  angel.— After  the  ab- 
stract we  have  made  of  the  story,  it  may  seem  very  unreasonable 
to  complain  of  Mr  Southey  for  not  giving  us  enough  of  wonders  j 
F  f  *  especially 
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especially  when  it  it  considered,  that,  in  order  to  oblige  us,  be 
has  made  one  individual  run  up  eight  streets  at  the  same  moment 
of  time,  and  actually  accomplished  the  annihilation  of  space  and 
time  (p.  207),  for  the  sake  of  another  of  his  heroes.  Unreason- 
able, nowever,  as  it  may  seem*  we  do  think  that,  having  gone 
so  far,  he  ought  to  have  gone  still  farther ;  and  that  his  poem,  con- 
sidered only  as  a  series  of  marvels*  is  greatly  inferior  to  marly  other 
works  of  much  lower  ^pretension.  In  variety  and  novelty  of  won* 
ders,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain* 
ments ;  and  indicates  much  less  facility  of  invention  than  the  Fair/ 
Tales  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton. 

Next  to  the  fable,  we  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
diction  and  versification  of  this  *trange  poem*  before  laying  any 
specimens  of  it  before  our  readers. — The  diction  is  copious,  and 
flowing  and  varied, — though  always  diffuse*  often  affected,  and 
sometimes  very  provokingly  debased  by  such  babyisms  as  *  Dear- 
est Dear,  * — '  Maiden  mine, '  and  the  othtfr  offensive  blandish* 
ments  of  Mr  Southey's  school.— Of  the  versification,  we  can 
only  say*  that  it  is  still  more  irregular  than  that  of  Thalaba \  orft 
at  least,  that  its  irregularity  is  more  conspicuous,  by  the  capri- 
cious alternation  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  and  the  uncertain  re* 
currence  of  the  rhymes  that  are  used.  Regularity*  we  confess* 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  versification  \  not  is  it 
easy  to  give  any  other  definition  of  a  metrical  work,  than  that  it 
is  divided  into  regular  portions  called  verses ;  and  though  it  be 
very  true,  that  there  are  legitimate  Verfees  of  various  lengths  and 
constructions,  all  of  which  are  at  the  service  of  the  poet,  still  it 
seems  almost  necessary  that  those  of  the  same  order  should  ei- 
ther be  repeated  in  sequence,  or  interposed  according  to  some 
tegular  system,  in  order  to  give  us  that  perception  of  uniformity 
which  deems  to  be  the  bajBis  of  the  pleasure  we  receive  front 
metrical  harmony. 

If  absolute  uniformity,  however,  be  thought  too  cloying—* 
though  Homer  and  Milton  do  not  seem  to  have  found  it  so—* 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why  a  poet  may  not  use  one  mea* 
Sure  in  one  canto  (or  in  one  page,  if  he  pleases)  and  another  in 
another :  But,  to  mix  up  all  sorts  of  measures  in  every  canto* 
and  in  every  page,  seems  really  to  be  defeating  the  Very  purpose 
pi  writing  in  verse  at  all  fc  and  cannot  fail  to  perple*  the  reader 
with  a  perpetual  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  disappointment. 

The  only  apology  that  could  be  offered  for  great  irregula* 
frity  of  measure,  would  be,  exquisite  propriety  of  diction,  In 
order  to  keep  all  his  lines  up  to  one  standard,  a  poet  may 
sometimes  be  obliged  to  leave  out  an  impressive  word,  or  to  in* 
Scrt  a  weak  or  redundant  one ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  of  short* 
tgjtog  or  varying  his  mea6ure,  50  as  to  suit  it  exactly  to  the  very 
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best  selection  of  expressions  that  the  language  could  afford,  it 
may  be  thought  that  we  should  have,  on  the  whole,  a  more  per* 
feet  composition)  or  at  least  a  composition  that  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  irregularity  of  its  metre,  by  the  beauty  and  force  of 
its  diction.  Plausible,  however,  as  such  a  notion  may  appear,  we 
suspect  that  it  would  not  be  found  to  answer  even  in  more  scrupu- 
lous  hands  than  those  of  Mr  Southey.  The  license  which  was 
conceded  as  an  encouragement  to  extraordinary  diligence,  would 
soon  come  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  of  mere  indolence  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  used  only  to  supply  the  unavoidable  defects  of 
the  language,  would  be  familiarly  resorted  to,  when  the  only  defect 
was  in  the  author.  But,  however  this  may  be  in  theory,  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  even  Mr  Southey's  greatest  admirers  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  is  entitled  to  make  use  of 
(Ais  apology.  Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  irregularity  of 
his  verse,  his  diction  is  the  least  compact,  select,  or  elaborate,  of 
any  with  which  we  ate  acquainted*  tt  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  loose  and  verbose,  and  neglected ;  and  the  irre- 
gularities of  his  measure  seem  to  be  far  more  frequently  adopted, 
because  they  enabled  him  to  employ  the  first  unweighed  express 
•ion  that  occurred  to  him,  than  because  they  afforded  the  only 
perfect  vehicle  for  phrases  too  precious  to  be  altered. 

We  have  another  fault  to  Mr  Southey's  versification  in  this 
Poem,  besides  its  irregularity.  He  has  introduced  a  great  num- 
ber of  very  unharmonious  metres  %  and  combined  them  very  unhar- 
moniously.  Instead  of  the  firm  march  of  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic 
measures,  for  which  alone  our  language  seems  to  be  adapted,  we 
have  (besides  the  poor  pedantry  of  Sapphics  and  Dactylics)  a  great 
variety  of  tottering  and  slovenly  measures,  that  were  either  never  in- 
troduced into  English  poetry,  or  have  been  long  discarded  from  it, 

from  experience  of  their  unfitness  for  the  service. In  the  very 

beginning  of  the  Poem,  for  example,  we  have  a  series  of  such 
verses  as  these. 

«  He  moves — he  nods  his  head. 

But  the  motion  comes  from  the  bearers'  tread, 
As  the  body  borne  aloft  in  state, 

Sways  with  the  impulse  of  \X%  own  dead  weight.  ' 
And  a  little  after — 

*  By  this  in  the  Orient  sky  appears  the  gleam 

Of  day— i-o !  what  is  yonder  in  the  stream  ? 9— 
There  is  great  choice,  indeed,  of  such  passages  throughout  the 
«vork. 

•  A  fire  is  in  his  heart  and  brain 

And  nature  hath  no  healing  for  his  pain. ' 


*  As  if  from  some  tort  catapult  let  loose, 
/Over  the  forest  hurl'd  him  all  abroad. ' 


<  Then** 
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'  Thereat  the  heart  of  the  Universe  stood  still  \ 
The  Elements  ceased  their  influences ;  the  Hours 
Stopt  on  the  Eternal  round  :   Motion  and  breath, 
Time,  change*  and  life  and  death.  ' 

*  It  sovreth  here  with  toil  and  care, 
But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there.  ' 

'  And  hated  women  because  they  were  loved.  * 

*  O  silent  Night !  how  have  they  startled  thee 
With  the  brazen  trumpet's  blare !  ' 

•  Never  before 
Had  Kailyal  watch'd  it  so  impatiently, 
Never  so  eagerly  had  hep'd  before, 
As  now  when  she  believ'd,  and  said,  all  hope  was  o'er. 

•  Beholding  her,  how  beautiful  she  stood, 
In  that  wild  solitude, 
Baly  from  his  invisibility 
Had  issued  then,  to  know  her  cause  of  woe  % 
But  that,   in  the  air  beside  her,  he  espied 
Two  Powers  of  Evil. '     p.  189,  190. 

'  And  blessed  be  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth, 
Daughter  of  Earth. ' 

'  Where  in  his  antient  and  august  abodes, 
There  dwelt  old  Casyapo,  the  sire  of  gods* ' 

We  do  not  know  whether  its  versification  be  the  worst  fault  of 
the  following  very  affected  passage  \ — but  it  is  extremely  offen- 
sive to  our  ears. 

*  But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  and  reechoed  name, 
From  all  that  countless  rout : 
Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 
Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  !     The  overpowering  sound, 
.from  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about, 
From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round. ' 

*  And  now  at  once  they  shout 
Arvalan  I  Arvalan ! 
With  quick  rebound  of  sound, 
AH  in  accordant  cry, 
Arvalan  !  Arvalan  !  *    p.  3,  4. 


Th» 
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The  following,  we  think,  is  equally  detestable,  in  rythoa,  style 
#ad  conception. 

'  Dost  thou  tremble,  O  Indra,  O  God  of  die  Sky,  '  # 

Why  slumber  those  thunders  of  thine  ? 
Dost  thou  tremble  on  high, . . 
S       *        Wilt  thou  tamely  the  Swerga  resign, . . 
Art  thou  smitten,  O  Indra,  with  dread  ? 
Or  seest  thou  not,  seest  thou  not,  Monarch  divine, 
How  many  a  day  to  Seeva's  shrine 

Kehama  his  victim  hath  led  ? 
Nine  and  ninety  days  are  fled, '  &c. 

*  O  day  of  woe !  above,  below, 

That  blood  confirms  the  Almighty  Tyrant's  reign ! 

Thou  trembled,  O  Indra,  O  God/>f  the  SJcy, 

Thy  thunder  is  vain  J 

Thou  tremblest  on  high  for  thy  power ! 

Put  where  is  Veeshnoo  at  this  hour, 

But  where  is  Seeva's  eye  ? '     p.  74-,  75. 

Neither  have  we  more  toleration  for  such  barsh  and  noisy  bom* 
bast  as  the  following. 

'  Aftd  all  around,  behind,  before. 
The  bridal  Car,  is  the  raging  rout, 
With  frantic  shout,  and  deafening  roar, 
Tossing  the  torches*  flames  about. 
And  the  double  double  peals  of  the  drum  are  there. 
And  the  startling  burst  of  the  trumpet's  blare ; 
And  the  gong,  that  seems,  with  its  thunders  dread, 
To  stun  the  living,  and  waken  the  dead. 
The  ear-strings  throb  as  if  they  were  broke, 
And  the  eyelids  drop  at  the  weight  of  its  stroke* 

Fain  would  the  Maid  have  kept  them  fast. 
But  open  they  start  at  the  crack  of  the  blast. '    p.  148. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  poem  is  written  in  verses  as  loose  and 
unsteady  as  this ; — though  there  is  great  variety  in  their  kinds  of 
badness.  The  passage  which  follows  is  pure  childishness  and 
#ing*song. 

*  0  happy  Sire,  and  yet  more  happy  Daughter  I 
The  etherial  gales  his  agony  aslake, 
His  daughter's  tears  are  on  his  cheek, 

His  hand  is  in  the  water  ; 
The  innocent  man,  the  man  opprest, 
Oh  joy  !  • .  hath  found  a  place  of  rest 
Beyond  Kehama's  sway. 
His  Curse  extends  not  here ;  his  pains  have  past  away. 

•  O  happy  Sire,  and  happy  Daughter ! 
Ye  on  the  banks  of  that  celestial  water 
Y/W  resting  place  and  sanctuary  have  found* 

What ! 
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What !  hath  not  then  their  mortal  taint  defiTd 
The  sacred  solitary  ground  \ 
Vain  thought !  the  Holy  Valley  smil'd 
Receiving  such  a  sire  and  child  \ 
Ganges,  who  seem'd  asleep  to  ly, 
Beheld  them  with  benignant  eye> 
And  rippled  round  melodiously, 
And  rolPd  her  little  waves,  to  meet 
And  welcome  their  beloved  feet. ' 

*  Lovely  wert  thou,  O  Flower  of  Earth  ! 
Above  all  flowers  of  mortal  birth ; 
But  fostered  in  this  blissful  bower 
•    From  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour. 
Lovelier  grew  die  lovely  flower. 
O  blessed,  blessed  company  ! 
When  men  and  heavenly  spirits  greet, 
And  they  whom  Death  had  severed  meet, 
And  hold  again  communion  sweet ; . . 
O  blessed,  blessed  company !  *    p.  104. 

tt  it  not  fair,  however,  either  to  our  Teaders  or  to  Mr  Southey, 
to  extract  such  passages.    The  following  account  of  the  burning 
of  Arvaian's  young  widow,  though  defaced  with  a  good  deal  of 
affectation,  is  powerfully  executed,  and  makes  full  as  striking  a 
picture  as  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
«  Woe !  woe  !  Nealliny, 
The  young  tfealliny ! 
They  strip  her  ornaments  away, 
Bracelet  and  anklet,  ring,  and  chain,  and  zone  ; 
Around  her  neck  they  leave 
The  marriage  knot  alone, . . . 
That  marriage  band,  which  when 
Yon  waning  moon  was  young, 
Around  her  virgin  neck 
With  bridal  joy  was  hung* 
Then  with  white  flowers,  the  coronal  of  death, 
Her  jetty  locks  they  crown* 
O  sight  of  misery ! 
Yon  cannot  hear  her  cries, ...  all  other  sound 
In  that  wild  dissonance  is  drown'd ; . . . 
Bat  in  her  face  you  see 
The  supplication  and  the  agony, . .  % 
See  in  her  swelling  throat  the  desperate  strength 
That  with  vain  effort  struggles  yet  for  life ; 
Her  arms  contracted  now  in  fruitless  strife, 

Now  wildly  at  full  length 
Towards  tfce  crowd  in  vain  for  pity  spread, ...    p.  8, 9- 

Tkfc 
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The  following  picture  of  morning,  is  also  sketched  with  bright 
and  transparent  colours.  It  relates  to  Kailyal  and  her  father,  af« 
ter  he  had  saved  her  from  the  flood.  * 

4  The  boatman,  sailing  on  his  easy  way, 
With  envious  eye  beheld  them  where  they  lay  ; 
For  every  herb  and  flower 
Was  fresh  and  fragrant  with  the  early  dew, 
Sweet  sung  the  birds  in  that  delicious  hour, 
And  the  cool  gale  of  morning  as  it  blew, 
Not  yet  subdued  by  day's  increasing  power, 
Ruffling  the  surface  of  the  silvery  stream, 
Swept  o'er  the  moisten'd  sand,  and  rais'd  no  shower* 
Telling  their  tale  of  love, 
The  boatman  thought  they  lay 
At  that  lone  hour,  and  who  so  blest  as  they  ! p    p.  SB,  29, 
The  evening  scene  is  also  very  sweetly  drawn,— and  with  thf 
same  fidelity  to  Eastern  costume. 

*  Evening  comes  on  :  arising  from  the  stream, 

Homeward  the  tall  flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 

And  where  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam, 

His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light. 

The  watchman,  at  the  wish'd  approach  of  night, 

Gladly  forsakes  the  field,  where  he  all  day, 
To  scare  the  winged  plunderers  from  their  prey. 
With  shout  and  sling,  on  yonder  clay -built  height. 
Hath  borne  the  sultry  ray. 
Hark !  at  the  Golden  Palaces, 
The  Bramin  strikes  the  hour. 
For  leagues  and  leagues  around,  the  brazen  sound 
Rolls  through  the  stillness  of  departing  day, 
Like  thunder  far  away.  *     p.  35,  36. 
The  awaking  of  Kailyal,  too,  when  first  borne,  in  her  swoon, 
to  the  spring  of  the  Ganges,  is  very  beautifully  represented^ 
The  last  six  lines  appear  to  us  peculiarly  sweet  and  melodious* 
'  The  waters  of  the  holy  Spring 

About  the  hand  of  Kailyal  play  ; 
They  rise,  they  sparkle,  and  they  sing, 
Leaping  where  languidly  she  lay, 
As  if  with  that  rejoicing  stir 
The  holy  Spring  would  welcome  her. 
The  Tree  of  Life  which  o'er  her  spread, 
Benignant  bow'd  its  sacred  head, 
And  dropt  its  dews  of  healing  ; 
And  her  heart-blood  at  every  breath. 
Recovering  from  the  strife  of  death, 
Drew  in  new  strength  and  feeling* 
Behold  her  beautiful  in  her  repose, 

A  life 
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A  life-Mootn  reddening  now  her  dark-brown  chect  % 

And  k>  S  her  eyes  unclose. 
Dark  as  die  depth  of  Ganges'  spring  profound, 
When  night  hangs  over  it, 
Bright'  as  the  moon's  refulgent  beam, 
That  quivers  on  its  clear  up-sparkling  stream. '    p.  54,  5£. 
Her  fi*st  interview  vrith  the  spirit  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  lost  in  infancy,  U  described  with  the  same  tenderness  and 
truth  of  feeling.    The  language  (and  this  it  no  light  praise)  it 
like  the  finest  parts  of  Mr  Wordsworth's. 

«  The  Maid  that  lovely  form  surveyed  j 
Wistful  she  gaz'd,  and  knew  her  not  % 
But  Nature  to  her  heart  convey'd 
A  sudden  thrill,  a  startling  drought* 

A  feeling  many  4  year  forgot,- 
Now  like  a  dream  anew  recurring/ 
As  if  again  in  every  Vein 
Het  mother's  milk  was  stirring: 
With  straining  neck  and  earnest  eye? 
She  stretch'd  ner  hands  imploringly* 
As  if  she  fain  would  have  her  nigh, 
Yet  fearM  to  meet  the  wish'd  embrace, 
At  once  with  love  and  awe  opprest. '    p.  99. 
The  passage  that  follows  is  an  imitation*  alnfrost  equally  tot* 
•essful,  of  the  moralizing  style  of  Walter  Scott, 
•  They  sin  who  tell  us  Love  can  die. 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly, 

All  others  are  but  vanity. 

In  Heaven  Ambition  cannot  dwell, 

Nor  Avarice  in  the  vaults  of  Hell ; 

Earthly  these  passions  of  the  Earth, 

They  perish  where  they  have  their  birth  % 

But  Love  is  indestructible. 

Its  holy  flame  for  ever  burnetii, 

Ttom  Heaven  it  came,  to  Heaven  returneth  • 

Too  oft  on  Earth  a  troubled  guest, 

At  times*  deceiv'd,  at  times  opprest, 

It  here  is  tried  and  purified* 
Then  hath  in  Heaven  its  perfect  rest. 
Oh !  when  a  mother  meets  on  high 
The  babe  she  lost  in  infancy, 
Hath  she  not  then,  for  pams  and  fears, 
The  day  of  woe,  the  watchful  night* 
For  all  her  sorrow,  all  her  tears, 
An  over-payment  of  delight  ? '    p.  100,  ft)!. 
There  b  no  finer  description,  perhap9,  in  the  whole  poetf* 
stun  that  of  the  antient  city  of  Baly,  showing  its  silent  turrets 
above  (he  surrounding  sea. 

»  <Tkd* 
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*  Their  golden  summits,  in  the  noon-day  light, 
Shone  o'er  the  dark  green  deep  that  roll'd  between  \  '    . 

For  domes,  and  pinnacles,  and  spires  were  seen  * 

Peering  above  the  sea, . .  a  mournful  sight ! 
Well  might  the  sad  beholder  ween  from  thence 
What  works  of  wonder  the  devouring  wave 
Had  swallowed  there,  when  monuments  so  brave 
Bore  record  of  their  old  magnificence. 
-    .         And  on  the  sandy  shore,  beside  the  verge 

Of  Ocean,  here  and  there,  a  rock-hewn  fane 
Resisted  in  its  strength  the  surf  and  surge 
That  on  their  deep  foundations  beat  in  vain* 

In  solitude  the  antient  temples  stood, 
Once  resonant  with  instrument  and  song, 
And  solemn  dance  of  festive  multitude ; 

Now  as  the  weary  ages  pass  along,  \ 

Hearing  no  voice  save  of  the  Ocean  Hood. 

Which  roars  for  ever  on  the  restless  shores  ; 

Or,  visiting  their  solitary  caves. 

The  lonely  sound  of  Winds,  that  moan  around 

Accordant  to  the  melancholy  waves. '     p.  14*2. 
The  picture  is  still  finer,  when  Ladurlad  descend*  to  the  b«- 
tied  city ; — and  evinces  great  power,  both  of  fancy  and  of  exprct* 
•ion,  though  infected  with  many  faults  of  taste  and  of  manner. 
4  Those  streets  which  never,  since  the  days  of  yore, 
By  human  footstep  had  been  visited ; 
Those  streets  which  never  more 
A  human  foot  shall  tread, 
Ladurlad  trod.     In  sun-tight,  and  sea-green, 
The  thousand  palaces  were  seen 
Of  that  proud  city,  whose  superb  abodes 
Scem'd  rear'd  by  Giants  for  the  immortal  Gods. 
How  silent  and  how  beautiful  they  stand, 
Like  things  of  Nature  !  the  eternal  rocks 
Themselves  not  firmer.    Neither  hath  the  sand 
Drifted  within  their  gates,  and  choak'd  their  doors, 
Nor  slime  defil'd  their  pavements  and  their  floors.  '-r« 

'  And  now  his  feet  attain  that  royal  fane 
Where  Baly  held  of  old  his  awful  ifcign. 
What  once  had  been  the  garden  spread  around. 
Fair  garden,  once  which  wore  perpetual  green, 
Where  all  sweet  flowers  through  all  the  year  were  foun4* 
And  all  fair  fruits  were  through  all  seasons  seen.  '— 

4  It  was  a  garden  still  beyond  all  price, 

Even  yet  it  was  a  place  of  Paradise ; 

For  where  the  mighty  Ocean  could  not  spare, 

There  had  be,  witi  his  own  creatioo, 

ftrnfft 
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Sought  to  repair  his  work  of  devastation^ 
And  here  were  coral  bowers, 
And  grots  of  madrepores, 
And  banks  of  spunge,  as  soft  and  fair  to  eye 
As  e'er  was  mossy  bed 
Whereon  the  Wood-Nymphs  He 
%  Their  languid  limbs  in  summer's  sultry  hours. '— * 

•  And  arborets  of  jointed  stone  were  there', 
And  plants  of  fibres  fine,  as  silkworm's  thread ; 
Yea,  beautiful  as  Mermaid's  golden  hair 
Upon  the  waves  dispread : 
Others  that,  like  the  broad  banana  growing, 
Rais'd  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  purple  hue, 
Like  streamers  wide  out-flowing.  • — 

€  The  golden  fountains  had  not  ceas'd  to  flow, 
And,  where  they  mingled  with  the  briny  Sea, 
There  was  a  sight  of  wonder  and  delight, 
To  see  the  fish,  like  birds  in  air, 
Above  Ladurlad  flying. 
Round  those  strange  waters  they  repair, 
Their  scarlet  fins  outspread  and  plying. 
They  float  with  gentle  hovering  there  ; 
Aiid  now  upon  those  little  wings, 
As  if  to  dare  forbidden  things, 
With  wilful  purpose  bent. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow 
They  dash  across,  and  to  and  fro. 
In  rapid  glance  like  lightning  go 
Through  that  unwonted  element.  *    p.  1^0 — 174. 
The  following  description  is  in  a  very  different  style,  though 
not  less  perfect  in  its  kind. 

•  'Twas  a  fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
A  green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood* 
And  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 
It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree ; 
Far  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
Fifty  straight  columns  propt  its  lofty  head  ;  , ,  - 
And  many  a  long  depending  shoot,    * 
Seeking  to  strike  its  root,  ■     - 

Straight  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  tb$  ground. 
Some  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way, 
Fixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 
With  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound  j  4 
Some  to  the  passing  wind  at  times,  wjth  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung  ; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmbv'd,  were  hung 
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Like  stonedrops  from  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 
Nor  weeds  nor  briars  deform'd  the  natural  floor ; 
And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  chequered  light. 
So  Jike  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A  pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.— 
Fed  by  perpetual  springs,  a  small  lagoon* 
Pellucid,  deep,  and  stul,  in  silence  join'd, 
And  swell'd  the  passing  stream.     Like  burnish'd  steel 
Glowing,  it  lay  beneath  the  eye  of  noon ; 
And  when  the  breezes,  in  their  play, 
Ruffled  the  darkening  surface,  then,  with  gleam 

Of  sudden  light,  around  the  lotus  stem 

It  rippled ;  and  the  sacred  flowers  that  crown 

The  lakelet  with  their  roseate  beauty,  ride, 

In  gentlest  waving  rock'd,  from  side  to  side  ; 

And  as  the  wind  upheaves 

Their  broad  and  buoyant  weight,  the  glossy  leaves 

Flap  on  the  twinkling  waters,  up  and  down. '    p.  133 — 5. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  may  now  wish  to  see  some  of  Mr  Sou- 

they's  living  characters  \  and  we  give  them  the  picture  of  Kail* 

yal's  retreat  in  the  forest,  after  her  sojourn  by  the  holy  fount  of 

the  Ganges. 

*  And  duly  here,  to  Marriataly's  praise. 
The  Maid,  as  with  an  Angel's  voice  of  song, 

Poui^d  her  melodious  lays 
Upon  the  gales  of  even, 
And  gliding  in  religious  dance  along, 
Mov'd,  graceful  as  the  dark-eyed  Nymphs  of  Heaven, 
Such  harmony  to  all  her  steps  was  given. 

Thus  ever,  in  her  father's  doting  eye, 

Kailyal  ptrfbrsa'd  the  customary  rite ; 
He,  patient  of  his  burning  pain  the  while, 
Beheld  her,  and  approv'd  her  pious  toil.  '— 

c  He,  too,  by  day  and  night,  and  every  hour, 
Paid  to  a  higher  Power  his  sacrifice ; 
An  offering,  not  of  ghee,  or  fruit,  or  rice, 
Flower-crown,  or  blood  ;  but  of  a  heart  subdued, 
A  resolute,  uaconquerM  fortitude, 
An  agony  represt,  a  will  resign'd. ' — 

•  Yea  all  around  was  hallowed  1     Danger,  Fear, 

Nor  thought  of  evil  ever  entered  here. 
A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 
Within  the  circle  of  that  mystic  glade  ; 
Submiss  he  crouch'd  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 
And  offered  to  h*r  touch  his  speckled  side  i 
Yol.  xnu  no.  Si.  G  f  Or 
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Or  with  arch'd  back  erect,  and- bending  head, 
And  eyes  half-clos'd  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand, 
Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand. 

Tramplfng  his  path  through  wood  and  brake* 
And  canes  which  crackling  Fall  before  his  way, 
And  tassel-gra9s,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 
O'er  topping  the  young  trees, 
On  conies  the  Elephant,  to  slake 
His  thirst  at  noon  in  yon  pellucid  springs, 
Lo  !  from  his  trunk  upturn'd,  aloft  he  fling* 
The  grateful  shower  ;  and  now 
Plucking  the  broad-leav'd  bough 
Of  yonder  plane,  with  waving  motion  slow, 
Fanning  the  languid  air, 
He  moves  it  to  and  fro. 
But  when  that  form  of  beauty  meets  his.  sight. 

The  trunk  its  undulating  motion  stops* 
From  his  forgetful  hold  the  plane-branch  drops. 
Reverent  he  kneels,  and  lifts  his  rational  eyes 

To  her  as  if  in  prayer  ; 
And  when  she  pours  her  angel  roice  in  song, 
Entranced  he  listens  to  the  thrilling  notes, 
Till  his  strong  temples,  bath'd  with  sudden  dews. 

Their  fragrance  of  delight  and  love  diffuse. '  p.  136—9. 
Redundant  and  overminute  as  these  descriptions  undoubtedly 
are,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  they  are  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit,  and  expressed  in  the  genuine  language,  of  poetry* 
We  must  add  a  few  specimens  of  Mr  Southey's  delineations  <rf 
character  and  affection, 

'  Hope  we  have  none,  said  Kailyal  te  her  Sire. 
Said  she  aright  I  and  had  the  Mortal  Maid 

No  thoughts  of  heavenly  aid, .  . 
No  secret  hopes  her  inmost  heart  to  move 
With  longings  of  such  deep  and  pure  desire, 
As  vestal  Maids,  whose  piety  is  love, 
Feel  in  their  ecstasies,  when  rapt  sfbove, 
Their  souls  unto  their  heavenly  Spouse  aspire? 
Why  else  so  often  doth  that  searching  eye 
•  Roam  through  the  scope  of  sky  f 

Why,  if  she  sees  a  distant  speck  on  highr 
Starts  there  that  quick  suffusion  to  her  cheek  ? 
'Tis  but  the  Eagle,  in  his  heavenly  height  5 
Reluctant  to  believe,  she  hears  his  cry, 

And  marks  his  wheeling  flight, 
Then  languidly  averts  her  mournful  sight. 
Why  ever  else,  at  morn,  that  waking  sigh, 
Because  the  lovely  form'  no  more  is  iufch 
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Which  hath  been  present  to  her  soul  all  night 
And  .that  injurious  fear 
Whichever,  aaitriseth,  isreprest, 
Yet  riseth  still  within  her  troubled  breast, 
That  she  no  more  shaU  see  the  Glendoveer ! '    p.  141,  142. 
Het  emotions,  when  defaced  with  leprosy  by  the  wrath  of  Ke- 
hama,  have  a  character  of  equaj  tenderness,  and  greater  dignity. 
*  This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 
Half- shrinking  at  herself,  the  Maiden  thought, 
Will  it  be  so  to  him  ?    Oh  surely  not! 

The  immortal  Powers,  who  see 
Through  the  poor  wrappings  of  mortality, 
Behold  the  soul,  the  beautiful  soul,  within. 
Exempt  from  age  and  wasting  malady, 
And  undetorm'd,  wSile  pure  and  free  from  sin; 
This  is  a  loathsome  sight  to  human  eye, 
But  not  to  eyes  divine,. 
Ereenia,  Son  of  Heaven,  oh  not  to  thine !  *    p.  904,  205. 
There  is  something  very  sweet  and  touching  in  their  meeting 
if ter  this  disaster. 

'  Thou  seest  his  poor  revenge  1     So  having  said, 
One  look  she  glanced  upon  her  leprous  stain 
Indignantly ,  and  shook 
Her  head  in  calm  disdain. 

O  Maid  of  soul  divine ! 
.  And-  morfc  than  ever  dear,' 
And  more  than  ever  mine,  ■    • 

Replied  the  Glendoveer : 
He  hath  not,read,  be  sure,  the  mystic  ways 
Of  Faxe. '—    p.  214,  215.  ,  . 

We  add  but  one  other  picture  of  her  piety  and  filial  devotion;* 
*  O  Thou  whom  we  adore,' 
O  Marriataly,  thee  do  I  implore,      «• 
The  virgin  Cried ;  my  Goddess,  pardon  thou 
The  unwilling  wrong,  that  l  no  more, 
With  dance  and  song* 
Can  do  thy  daily  service,  as  of  yore  I 
The  flowers' which  iasfl  wreath'd  around  thy  brow,' 
Are  withering  there  ;  and  never  now 
Shall  I  at  eVe  adore  tbee> 
And  swimming  round  with  arms  outspread, 
Poise  the  full  pitcher  on  my  beat!, 
Ih'dext'rou*  dance  before  thee  j 
While  underneaH*  the  reedy  shed;  at  rest 
Wy  father  sate  the  evening  rites  to  view, 
And  blest  thy  name,— and  blest 

His  daughter  too.  *  •  p.  83,  H«  .         . 

Of  2  «  An4 
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*  And  turning  to  (be  Imge>  threw 
Her  grateful  arms  around  it, , . »  U  was  thou 
Who  savtd'st  me  from  the.  stream  I 
My  Marriatalv,  it  was  thou ! 

I  had  not  else  been  here 
To  share  my  Father's  Curse, 
To  suffer  now, . . .  and  yet  to  thank  thee  thus ! '     p.  321 
And,  again,  when  they  are  sent  back  from  Mount  Meru  to  wan- 
der on  the  earth— 

*  Thus  to  her  father  spake  the  imploring  Maid. 
Oh  !  by  the  love  which  we  so  long  have  borne 
Each  other,  and  shall  never  cease  to  bear,  . , 
Oh  I  by  the  sufferings  we  have  shar'd, 
And  must  not  cease  to  share,  • . 
One  boon  I  supplicate  in  this  dread  hoary 

One  consolation  in  this  hoar  of  woe  J 
Thou  hast  it  in  thy  power*  refuse  not  thou 
The  only  comfort  now 
Than  my  poor  heart  caa  know* 

O  Nearest,  dearest  Kailyal !  with  a  smile 
Of  tenderness  and  sorrow,  he  replied, 

O  best  belov'd,  and  to  be  krved  the  best 
Most  worthy, . .  set  thy  dutebus  heart  at  test. 
I  know  thy  wish  ;  and  let  what  will  betide, 

Ne'er  will  I  leave  thee  wilfully  again* 
My  soul  is  strengthened  to  endure  ks  pain  ; 
Be  thou,  in  all  my  wamderingis,  still  my  guide  ; 

Be  thou,  in  all  my  sufferings,  a*  my.side. 

~  The  Maiden,  at  those  welcome  words,  imprest    * 

A  passionate  khs  upon  her  fathert  cheek. '  p,  \9%ttS$. 

We  fear  we  have  already  extended  those  quotations  to  a  length 
which  our  unpoetical  readers  will  hot  easily  forgive;  but  we 
must  add  the  following  passage,  in  which  Mr  Soutbey  throws 
all  the  brightness  of  original  poetry  upon  the  oW  classical  fiution 
of  the  souls  of  infants  being  stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
Elysian  world. 

*  Innocent  Souls !  thus  set  so  early  free 
From  $ia  and  sorrow  and  mortality, 
Their  spotless  spirits  all  creating  Love 
Received  into  its  universal  breast. 
Yon  blue  serene  above 
Was  their  domain ;  clouds  pillowed  them  to  rest ; 

The  Elements  on  them  like  nurses  tended, 
And  with  their  growth  etherial  substance  blended* 
Less  pure  than  these  is  that  strange  Indian  bird, 

Who  never  dips  in  earthly  streams  her  bill, 
But,  when  the  sound  of  coming  showers  is  heard, 
;  Looks  up,  and  from  the  clouds  receives  her  fill. 

Less 
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Less  pure  the  footless  fowl  of  Heaven,  that  never  - 
Rest  upon  earth,  but  on  the  wing  for  ever 

HoTering  o'er  flowers,  their  fragrant  food  inhale, 
Drink  the  descending  dew  upon  its  way, 
And  sleep  aloft  while  floating  on  the  gale. '    p.  222, 223. 

-  We  hete  close  our  extracts,  and  take  our  leave  of  Mr  Southey. 
We  wish  we  could  entertain  any  tolerable  hopes  of  converting 
him  from  the  damnable  heresies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  to 
which,  if  he  does  not  reform  speedily,  we  fear  his  reputation 
will  die  a  martyr.  The  great  space  we  have  allowed  him  to  oc- 
cupy, both  now  and  on  former  occasions,  proves  sufficiently  what 
importance  we  attach  to  his  very  errors,  and  what  great  things,  we 
think,  might  be  expected  from  him,  if  he  could  only  be  made 
to  exert  himself  on  the  same  side  with  those  who  have  hitherto 
succeeded  in  commanding  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To 
those  who  care  little  for  our  opinions,  the  copious  extracts  which 
we  have  given,  will  afford  g  safer  ground  of  conclusion ;  and 
we  conceive,  that  no  reader,  of  any  taste  or  sensibility  can  peruse 
even  those  detached  fragments,  without  feeling  that  Mr  Southey 
is  gifted  with  powers  of  fancy  and  of  expression  beyond  almost 
any  individual  of  his  age?  and  that  in  the  expression  of  all  the 
tender,  and  amtaUe,  and  «§uiet  affections,  he  has  had  but  few 
rivals,  either  in  past  or  m  present  time.  These  are  rare  and 
precious  qualities  \  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  their  combination  with  others  of  an  opposite  charac- 
ter, and  to  which  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  do  homage,  in  spite 
of  any  such  combination.  But  a  childish  taste,  and  an  affected 
manner,  though  they  cannot  destroy  genius,  will  infallibly  de- 
prive it  of  its  glory ;  and  must  be  reprobated,  therefore,  with  a 
•everity  proportioned  to  the  mischief  they  occasion — a  mischief 
that  can  only  be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  excellence 
they  hide,  and  will  always  be  stated  the  highest  by  those  to  whom 
«h«t  excellence  is  dearest. 


Art.  XII.  Sermons  by  Sanmtl  Hordeij*  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  'F  A.  SL 
late  Lord  Bisliopqf&t  Asaph,  2  vol.  8vo,  pp.  895.  Hatch- 
ard  $  and  Cad  ell  &  Davies,  London.  And  Manners  &  Miller, 
Edinburgh.    Dundee,  1810. 

TJresbyterians  as  we  are,  we  have  a  certain  pride  in  acknow- 
*-  ledgtng,  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  eminently 
distinguished,  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  by  the 
learning  and  the  talents  of  her  clergy  \  and  especially  of  those 

G  g  3  who 
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who  hare  been  raised  to  the  Episcopal  office.  Among  those  who 
have  been  thus  raised  in  our  own  times,  we  do  not  know  that  a 
greater  could  easily  be  named  than  the  author  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  In  classical  acquirements,  and  in  the  critical  knowledge 
of  the  languages  in  which  the  sacred  books  were  originally  writ- 
ten, he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank  of  excellence.  In  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  if  he  stood  not  in  the  first  rank, 
he  held  at  lea6t  a  very  respectable  station.  In  metaphysical  acute- 
ness  and  research,  he  had  probably  few  superiors  j  while,  in  his  pro- 
per science  of  theology,  we  will  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
one  His  character  and  manner  were  indeed  somewhat  harsh,  arro- 
gant, and  dogmatical :  and  there  was  a  time  when  we  might  have 
been  inclined  to  enlarge,  with  some  asperity,  upon  these  objectiona- 
ble features*  But  that  time  is  now  past.  Death,  which  terminates 
ail  personal  controversy,  expiates,  in  all  good  minds,  the  errors 
which  controversy  engenders  5  and  we  are  now  willing  to  believe, 
that  much  of  his  apparent  harshness  arose  from  his  zeal  for  the 
truth,  and  his  high  sense  of  its  importance  j  and  that,  in  fact,  he 
possessed  more  genuine  liberality  tjhan  many  of  his  most  clamor- 
ous opponents.  He  was  classed,  indeed,  and  he  classed  himself, 
among  Highchurchmen.  *  But*  though  the  term  sounds  rather 
alarming,  we  do  not  see  why  a  zealous  Highchurchman  should 
be  supposed  either  more  illiberal  or  more  intolerant  than  a  zealot 
of  any  other  persuasion.'  Bishop  Horsley,  we  have  no  doubt,  was 
sincere  in  his  profession  of  conscientious  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  5  and  supported  them, 
riot  because  he  found  them  established, but  because  he  thought  them 
just  and  Salutary.  Highchurchman  at  least  as  he  was,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  gave  proof  that  he  un- 
derstood the  great  principles  of  practical  toleration  better  than 
some  that  lay  a  much  louder  claim  to  liberality. 

We  happen  to  know  with  certainty,— and  we  think  it  right, 
therefore,  and  creditable  to  the  Bishop  to  mention,  that  he  was 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  enter  into  a  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry into  tie  claim*  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  to 
gran*  them  whatever  that  inquiry  might  show  could  be  granted 
■with  security  to  the  Protestant  establishment  arid  the  Protestant 
succession.  That  he  would  have  voted  for  going  into  a  com- 
mi  ee'ort  the  Catholic  petition,  and  exerted  his  great  powers  and 
influence,  if  he  had  lived,  in  this  important  discussion,  we  are 
how  enabled  to  state  from  the  highest  authority.  His  death, 
therefore,  is,  even  in  this  respect,  a  matter  of  the  deepesr  re- 
arer -7  for,  though  the  subject  has  been  largely  discussed  on  poli- 
jca!  grounds,  something,  perhaps,  is  still  due  to  the  principle*, 
u  •  -   *  <       *        ■        L  ■  -        -  *       *    -  ■  anj 
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and  even  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  those  who  view  the  question 
more  in  a  religious  than  a  political  light ;  and  no  man  was  better 
qualified  to  pay  that  debt  than  Bishop  Horsley.  His  well-known 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  his  own  church,  together  with  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject*  both  as  a  churchman  and  a  states- 
man, would  have  conciliated,  to  any  system  of  concession  that  had 
obtained  his  sanction,  many  who  are  now  hostile  to  concession  in 
any  form*  not  from  animosity  to  the  Catholics,  but  from  a  con- 
scientious and  undefined  apprehension  as  to  consequences. 

In  1ms  controversy  with  Dr  Priestley,  Bishop  Horsley  had  a' 
manifest  advantage  (as  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged),* 
both  in  learning  and  in  argument :  and  when  we  reflect  that 
bis  opponent  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the* 
English  Establishment,  and  avowed  his  purpose  in  language  not 
remarkable  either  for  modesty  or  delicacy,  we  cannot  justly  won- 
der that  our  author  used  strong  language  in  return.  Tet  it  is 
dignified  language  j  and  will  not  now  appear  to  any  candid  reader 
to  be  much  stronger  than  the  case  required.  At  the  period  of  this^ 
controversy,  Dr  Horsley  was  Archdeacon  of  St  Alban's  ;  and  we 
quote  with  pleasure,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Remarks, 
upon  Dr  Priestley' j  Second  Letters*  as  affording  a  striking  speci- 
men, as  well  of  bis  manner  as  of  his  temper ; — of  a  manner  no 
doubt  sufficiently  decided,  but  of  a  temper  which  appears  to  us 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Christian,  c  For  eighteen  months  or 
more  it  hath  been  the  boast  of  the  Unitarian  party,  that  the 
Archdeacon  of  St  Albans  hath  been  challenged  to  establish 
facts  which  he  had  averred  j  that  he  hath  been  insulted  in  his 
character,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  \  charged  with  ignorance, 
misrepresentation!  defamation  and  calumny  ;  *  and  that,  ui "der- 
ail this  he  hath  continued  speechless,  f  He  hath  a(  last  spo- 
ken, in  a  tone  which,  perhaps,  will  little,  endear  him  to  trie 
Unitarian  zealots.  It  matters  not.  The  time  seems  yet  so  dis- 
tant when  the  train  which  they  are  laying  may  be  expected  to 
explode,  that  the  danger  is  exceedingly  small,  that  he  will  ever 
be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  renouncing  his  faith,  or  relin- 
quishing his  preferments  ;  or  to  the  harder  alternative  which  Dr 
Priestley  seems  to  threaten,  %  f<  of  a  prison,  with  a  good  con- 
science, or  his  present  emoluments  without  one. "  If  those 
happy  times  of  which  Dr  Priestley  prophecies,  should  over,  ake 
him  ere  his  course  is  finished  ;  when  an  Arian  or  Socinian  Par- 

G  g  *  *  liament 


♦  Second  Letters*  &e.  Preface,  p.  xviii.  pp.  1,  39,  47,  160,  161, 
168,  208,  et  alibi  passim. 
f  See  Animadversion  on  Mr  White,  p.- $4* 
\  See  Second  Letters;  «cc.  p.  88. 
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<  liaraent  shall  undertake  the  blessed  business  of  a  second  fit* 
4  formation,  and  depose  archbishops  from  their  thrones*  and  arok» 

*  deacons  from  their  couches  of preferment  *  he  humbly,  hope*, 
4  that  he  may  be  supplied  with  fortitude  to  act  the  part  wJtieh 
4  may  not  disgrace  his  present  professions.    The  probability* 

*  however,  seems  to  be,  that  ere  those  times  arrive  (if  they  a?» 
'<  rive  at  all,  which  we  trust  they  will  not),  my  antagonist  and  I 
4  shall  both  be  gone  to  those  unseen  abodes,  where  the  din  of 
4  controversy  and  the  din  of  war  are  equally  unheard.  There 
4  we  shall  rest  together,  till  the  last  trumpet  summon  us  to  stand 
4  before  our  God  and  King.    That  whatever  of  intemperate 

*  wrath,  and  carnal  anger,  hath  mixed  itself,  on  either  side,  with 

*  the  zeal  with  which  we  have  pursued  our  fierce  contention, 

*  may  then  be  forgiven  to  us  both,  is  a  prayer  which  \  breathe 

*  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  to  which  my  antagonist,  if 
4  he  hath  any  part  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  upon  his  bended 
€  knees  will  say  Amen.  '  Tracts  in  Controversy  with  Dr  Priestley* 
p.  410. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  tone  of 
candour  and  magnanimity,  even  from  those  controversial  tracts, 
in  which  the  sternness  of  his  manner  is  supposed  to  have  irritated 
his  opponents,  and  scandalised  the  meeker  among  hie  associates^ 
But  it  is  quite  time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  volumes  before  us* 

In  no  species  of  composition  is  there  such  variety  as  in  Ser-r 
mops,  We  have  mere  moral  essays  under  that  name  \  and  evan- 
gelical discourses}  of  the  highest  pretensions  to  orthodoxy,  each 
set  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other  \  with  a  vast  series  of  va- 
rieties between  these  extremes.  The  evangelical,  or  enthu-r 
siastic  system  (for  the  words  have  of  late  become  really  »y- 
nonimous),  havitig  by  its  fatal  predominance  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  overthrow  both  of  Church  and  State  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles,  led  to  a  very  opposite  style  of  preaching  after  the 
Restoration ;  at  which  period  the  higher  clergy  (notwithstanding 
the  vices  and  the  levity  of  the  monarch)  were  equally  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  their  virtue.  Deeply  impressed  with  the 
evils  which  they  had  just  suffered,  and  which  they  imagined  a- 
rose  in  a  great  measure  from  a  false  theology,  the  moral  style  of 
preaching  gradually  rose  into  high  estimation  and  general  use* 
Accordingly,  from  that  period  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  many  volumes  of  admirable  discourses  were  given  to  the' 
public,  in  which  we  find  more  frequent  appeals  to  the  natural 
principles  of  morality, — $o  the  eternal  fitnesses  of  things,— and 
to  the  various  cr  iter  ions  of  virtue  suggested  by  natural  science, 
than  to  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  authoritative  obliga- 
tions of  revealed  religion.     We  should  be  sorry  not  to  possess 
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tkfese  motit  *aluabte  and  ingenious  performances.  But  as  the 
tenteltsp  jargon  of  enthusiasm,  by  a  kind  of  reaction,  led  to  this 
tffte,  which  to  ordinary  minds  ts  generaHy  uninteresting,  and 
often  unintelligible,  this  latter  naturally  ted  to  the  revival  of  the 
former.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  the  multitude,  (because  it  it 
strictly  true),  that  a  mere  moral  essay,  however  elegant  or  elabo- 
rate, was  by  no>  means  equivalent  to  preaching  the  Gospel.  It 
feof  the  utmost  importance  certainly  to  inquire,  and  it  may  be 
often  equally  important  to  show,  now  admirably  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  and  the  condition  of  man  agree  with  the  word  of 
God,  and  with  the  system  of  Christian  redemption.  But  if  that 
system  be  taken  for  granted,  as  it  must  be  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, the  authority  which  it  displays,  and  the  morality  which  it 
enforces,  will  receive  no  very  important  aid  from  our  narrow 
views  of  nature  or  of  science.  These  viewsi  indeed,  both  phy- 
ttical  and  moral,  are,  after  all,  exceedingly  imperfect;  and  the 
arguments  that  can  be  raised  upon  them  for  the  regulation  of  our 
v  conduct  and  our  feelings,  will  always,  we  fear,  appear  to  tho 
great  mass  of  mankind  both  unsatisfactory  and  unimpressive. 

However  the  case  may  be,  therefore,  with  the  few  who  are  gift- 
ed with  powerful  and  sensitive  minds, — with  habits  of  moral  senT 
sibiKty  and  re6ection,  jt  will  be  found,  we  believe,  that  men,  in 
general,  require  a  principle  of  easier  and  of  stronger  obligation; 
than  any  which  mere  natural  science  can  possibly  furnish.  The 
Gospel  has  supplied  this  principle ;  and  the  mighty  effect  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  on  the  human  heart,  may  be  clearly  dis* 
tinguished  even  in  the  grossest  delusions  of  enthusiasm.  The  ef- 
fect is  evidently  powerful ;  though  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
moral.  So  far  as  it  is  not  moral,  it  is  evil.  But  the  evils  of  en- 
thusiasm are  not  to  be  obviated  by  neglecting  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Gospel  system.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  all  be  cotrected 
by  pfacing  these  peculiarities  in  a  true  and  strong  light,  and  by 
connecting  them,  as  they  are  naturally  connected,  with  a  pure 
and  progressive  virtue.  The  subfimest  truths,  and  the  profound- 
ost  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perhaps,  to  the  capacities 
of  the  meanest,  as  of  the  highest  human  intellect.  By  neither 
are  they  to  be  fully  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved, on  the  sure  testimony  of  divine  revelation.  As  simple 
and  important  facts,  then,  which  connect  time  with  eternity,  and 
heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order; 
and  are  directly  calculated  to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and 
reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and  reliance  on  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, providence,  justice  and  benevolence,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences must  be  in  the  highest  degree  moral. 

To  cursory  readers,  whose  object  is  amusement, — to  half? 
formed    divines,— and   to   men   but   partially   acquainted    with, 
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human  nature,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  moral  etsaj  will  be 
more  agreeable  than  a  gospel  sermon  j  yet  in  the  true,  and 
perhaps  effective  sense  of  the  word,  it  can  never  be  considered 
as  more  practical:  unless  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  that 
the  deep  and  lofty  feelings  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
are  Kss  likely  to  produce  a  permanent  effect  on  our  practice,  tbaa 
the  slight  and  sometimes  arbitrary  associations  of  mere  natural 
fitness  and  social  propriety.  The  preacher,  therefore,  who  ne- 
glects the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel,  neglects  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  copious — the  most  important  and  the  most  interest-: 
iog — the  most  impressive  and  the  most  moral  part  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and,  above  all,  he  affords  an  advantage  to  the  delusions  of 
enthusiasts,  of  which  an  opposite  system  would  effectually  de- 
prive their.  Enthusiasm,  in  the  sense  here  used,  is  not  a  natural 
product  of  the  Gospel,  but  an  accidental  perversion  of  its  tend- 
encies ;  the  origin  of  which"  is  to  be  traced,  in  every  age,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Gospel  as  a  peculiar  system,  and  to  the  confound- 
ing of  its  authoritative  sanctions  with  the  more  indefinite  obliga- 
tions of  natural  morality.  Look  at  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  its  peculiarities  were  first  communicated,  and  largely  in- 
sisted on  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  system,  in  every  sermon.  The 
effect  was  powerful,  and  it  was  moral  beyond  all  example, — pro- 
ducing the  utmost  efforts  of  heroic  and  disinterested  virtue,— with 
very  few,  and  comparatively  feeble,  examples  of  that  wretched  en- 
thusiasm, or  interested  hypocrisy,  which  combines  the  profession 
of  the  rr-ost  important  truths  with  the  practice  of  the  most  con- 
temptible and  sordid  vices. 

In  the  sense  in  which  we  hare  now  explained  that  term,  every 
discourse  in  the  volumes  before  us  may  justly  be  denominated  a 
gospel  sermon.  They  almost  all  contain  a  critical  disquisition  oa 
some  text  of  Scripture,  which  is  either  difficult  in  itself,  or 
which  has  b$en  misunderstood, — the  elucidation  and  assertion  of 
some  important  doctrine,— and  a  plain,  and  sometimes  an  ani- 
mated detail,  of  practical  consequences.  No  reader,  however 
ignorant  and  unprepared,  will  confound  these  discourses  with  the 
jargon  of  Methodism,  or  the  slang  of  the  Tabernacle  5  though 
we  can  easily  imagine  'that  they  will  not  be  popular  with  many 
who  read  sermons,  on  the  pretext  that  they  are  too  profound, 
and  not  sufficiently  practical, 

There  arc  twenty-nine  sermons  in  these  two  volumes  \  of 
which  six  were  published  at  the  time  they  were  preached,  or  at 
least  in  the  Bishop's  lifetime.  The  three  first,  though  on  two 
different  texts  (St  James,  v.  8.,  and  St  Matth.  xxiv.  3.)  are  oa 
the  same  subject,  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Many  of  our  a- 
fcksf  divines  and  commentators  have  concluded,  that  by  the  conv 
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iftg  of  our  Lord,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  meant  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  Bishop  contends, 
and  vre  think  with  complete  success,  that  it  means  his  final  com- 
ing to  judgment,  of  which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was 
one  of  the  signs.  We  shall  make  two  extracts  from  these  ser- 
mons, and  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  many  more.  The  one 
contains  an  apology  for  the  Bishop's  manner  of  preaching,  and  U 
marked  with  all  the  rigour  and  intrepidity  of  his  character.  The 
other  affords  a  good  example  of  his  manner  of  drawing  practical 
inferences. 

«  It  is  the  glory  of  our  Church,  that  the  most  illiterate  of  her  sons 
are  in  possession  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  mother  tongue.     It  is  their 
daty  to  make  the  most  of  so  great  a  blessing,  by  employing  as  much 
time  as  they  can  spare  from  the  necessary   business  of  their  several 
callings,  in  the  diligent  study  of  the  written  word.     It  is  the  duty  of 
their  teachers  to  give  them  all  possible  assistance  and  encouragement 
in  this  necessary  work.     I  apprehend  that  we  mistake  our  proper 
duty,  when  we  avoid  the  public  discussion  of  difficult  or  ambiguous 
texts,  and  either  keep  them  entirely  out  of  sight,  or,  when  that  can* 
not  easily  be  done,  obtrude  our  interpretations  upon  the  laity,  as 
magisterial  or  oracular,  without  proof  or  argument;  a  plan  that 
may  serve  the  purposes  of  indolence,  and  may  be  made  to  serve 
worse  purposes,  buc  is  not  well  adapted  to  answer  the  true  ends  of 
the  institution  of  our  holy  order.     The  will  of  God  is,  that  all  mea 
should  be  saved  ;  and,  to  that  end,  it  is  his  will  that  all  men,  that 
is,  all  descriptions  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.     Of  lh* 
truth — that  is,  of  the  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel :  not  on- 
ly of  the  fundamental  truths  of  faith   towards  God,  of  rept  ntance 
from  dead  works,  and  of  a  future  judgment, — but  of  all  the  sublirn- 
er  truths  concerning  the  scheme  of  man's  redemption.     It  is  God's 
will  that  all  rnen  should  be  brought  to  a  jnst  understanding  of  the 
deliverance  Christ  hath  wrought  for  us, — to  a  just  appiehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  hopes  in  him,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  these  hopes  are  founded.     It  is  God's  will  that  all 
men  should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  original  dignity  of  our  Savi- 
our's person, — 1  f  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,— of  the  nature  of 
his  eternal  priesthood,  the  value  of  his  atonement,  the  efficacy  of 
his  intercession.     These  things  are  never  to  be  understood  without 
much  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  especial- 
ly the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament ;— and  yet  that  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  which  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  these 
things,  is  what  few,  1  would  hope,  in  this  country,  are  too  illiterate 
to  attain.     It  is  our  duty  to  facilitate  the  attainment,  bv  clearing  dif- 
ficulties.    It  may  be  proper  to  state  those  we  cannot  clear  ; — to  pre- 
sent our  hearers  with  the  interpretations  that  have  been  attempted, 
aud  to  show  where  they  fail  $— in  a  word,  to  make  them  masters  cf 
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the  question,  though  neither  they  nor  we  may  be  competent  to  tfce 
resolution  of  it.  This  instruction  would  more  effectually  secure  them 
against  the  poison  of  modern  corruptions,  than  the  practice,  dictated 
by  a  fike  discretion,  of  avoiding  the  mention  of.  every  doctrine  that 
may  be  combated,  and  of  burying  every  text  of  doubtful  meaning. 
The  corrupters  of  the  Christian  doctrine  have  no  siich  reserve.  The 
doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son — the  incarnation — the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  cross  as  a  sacrifice,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word— 
the  Mediatorial  intercession — the  influences  of  the  Spirit — the  efer- 
ntty  of  future  punishment — are  topics  of  popular  discussion  with 
those  who  would  deny  or  pervert  these  doctrines  :  and  we  may  judge 
by  their  success  what  our  own  might  be,  if  we  would  but  meet  our  an- 
tagonists on  their  own  ground.  The  common  people,  we  find,  enter 
into  the  force,  though  they  do  not  perceive  the  sophistry  of  their  ar- 
guments. The  same  people  would  much  more  enter  into  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  if  holden  out 
to  them,  not  in  parts,  studiously  divested  of  whatever  may  seem 
mysterious, — not  with  accommodations  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
opinions,  but  entire  and  undisguised.  Nor  are  the  laity  to  shut  their 
cars  against  these  disputations,  as  niceties  in  which  they  are  not  con- 
cerned, or  difficulties  above  the  reach  of  their  abilities  \  and  least  of 
all  are  they  to  neglect  those  disquisitions  which  immediately  respect 
the  interpretation  of  texts.  Every  sentence  of  the  Bible  is  from  God, 
and  every  man  is  interested  in  the  meaning  of  it.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  is  to  expAind,  and  the  disciple  to  hear  and  read  with  dili- 
gence ;  and  much  might  be  the  fruit  of  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
united  exertions.  And  this  I  infer,  not  only  from  a  general  consi- 
deration of  tiie  nature  of  the  Gospel  doctrine,  and  the  cast  of  the 
Scripture  language,  which  is  admirably  accommodated  to  vulgar 
apprehensions,  but  from  a  fact  which  has  happened  to  fall  much 
within  my  own  observation, — the  proficiency,  1  mean,  that  we  often 
find,  in  sonic  single  science  of  men  who  have  never  had  a  liberal  e- 
ducation,  and  who,  except  in  that  particular  subject  on  which  they 
have  bestowed  pains  and  attention,  remain  ignorant  and  illiterate 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  sciences  are  said,  and  they  are  truly 
said,  to  have  that  mutual  connexion,  that  any  one  of  them  may  be 
the  better  understood  for  an  insight  into  the  rest.  And  there  is,  per- 
haps, no  branch  of  knowledge  which  receives  more  illustration  from 
all  the  rest,  than  the  science  of  religion  :  yet  it  hath,  like  every  o- 
ther,  its  otwi  internal  principles  on  which  it  rests,  with  the  knowledge 
of  which,  without  any  other,  a  great  progress  may  be  made.  And 
these  lye  much  more  open  to  the  apprehension  of  an  uncultivated 
understanding  than  the  principles  of  certain  abstruse  sciences,  such 
as  geometry,  for  instance,  or  astronomy,  in  which  I  have  known 
plain  men,  who  could  set  up  no  pretensions  to  general  learning, 
jnake  distinguished  attainments. '     Serm.  1.  p.  4-9. 

«  I  shall  now  venture  to  conclude,  notwithstanding  the  great  au- 
thorities which  incline  the  other  wa.y,  that  the  phra&e  of  *  our  Lord's 
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ceimng, "  wherever  it  occurs  in  his  prediction  of  the  Jewish  war, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  as  denoting  his  coming  in  person,  in  vi- 
sible pomp  and  glory,  to  the  general  judgment. 

*  Nor  is  the  belief  of  that  coming,  so  explicitly  foretold,  an  ar- 
ticle of  little  moment  in  the  Christian's  creed,  however  some  who 
call  themselves  Christians  may  affect  to  slight  it.  It  is  true,  that 
the  expectation  cf  a  future  retribution  is  what  ought,  in  die  nature 
of  the  thing,  to  be  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  a  wise  man's  conduct, 
though  we  were  uninformed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  will 
be  brought  about,  and  were  at  Hberty  to  suppose  that  every  indivi- 
dual's lot  would  be  silently  determined,  without  any  public  entry 
of  the  Almighty  Judge,  and  without  the  formality  of  a  public  trial* 
But  our  merciful  God,  wlio  knows  how  feebly  the  allurements  of 
the  present  world  are  resisted  by  our  reason,  unless  imagination  can 
be  engaged  on  reason's  side,  to  paint  the  prospect  of  future  good, 
and  display  the  terror  of  future  suffering,  hath  been  pleased  to  or- 
dain that  the  business  shall  be  so  conducted,  and  the  method  of 
the  business  so  clearly  foretold,  as  to  strike  the  profane  with  awe, 
and  animate  the  humble  and  the  timid.  He  hath  warned  «s, — and 
let  them,  who  dare  to  extenuate  the  warning,  ponder  the  dreadful 
curse  with  which  the  Book  of  Prophecy  is  sealed—"  If  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy  ;  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life  ;  "—God  halb  warn* 
ed  us,  that  the  inquiry  into  every  man's  cdnduct  will  be  public,— 
Christ  himself  the  Judge, — the  whole  race  of  man,  and  die  whole 
angelic  host,  spectators  of  the  awful  scene.  Before  that  assembly, 
every  man's  good  deeds  will  be  declared,  and  his  most  secret  sins 
disclosed.  As  no  elevation  of  rank  will  then  give  a  tkle  to  respect, 
no  obscurity  of  condition  shall  exclude  thejust  from  public  honour, 
or  screen  the  guilty  from  public  shame.  Opulence  will  find  itself 
no  longer  powerful, — poverty  will  be  no  longer  weak  ;  birth  will  no 
longer  be  distinguished, — meanness  will  no  longer  pans  unnoticed. 
The  rich  and  poor  will  indeed  strangely  meet  together  *  when  all 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  'life  shall  disappear,  and  the  conque- 
ror and  his  captive — the  monarch  and  his  subject — the  lord  and  his 
vassal — the  statesman  and  the  peasant — the  philosopher  and  die  un* 
lettered  hind — shall  find  their  distinctions  to  have  been  mere  illu- 
sions. The  characters  and  actions  of  the  greatest  and  the  meanest 
have  in  truth  been  equally  important,  and  equally  public  ;  while  the 
eye  of  the  omniscient  God  hath  been  equally  upon  them  all, — while 
all  are  at  last  equally  brought  to  answer  to  their  common  Judge, 
and  the  anpels  stand  around  spectators,  eqfually  interested  in  the 
dooms  of  all.  The  sentence  of  every  man  will  be  pronounced  by 
him  who  cannot  be  merciful  to  those  who  shall  have  willingly  sold 
themselves  to  that  abject  bondage  from  which  he  died  to  purchase 
their  redemption, — who,  nevertheless,  having  felt  the  power  of 
temptation,  knows  to  pity  them  that  have  been  tempted  j  by  him 
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on  whose  mercy  contrite  frailty  may  rely — whose  anger  hardmedr 
impenitence  must  dread.  To  heighten  the  solemnity  and  terror  of 
(he  business,  the  Judge  will  visibly  descend  from  heaVen,— the  shout 
of  the  archangels  and  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord  will  thunder  through* 
the  d-ep, — the  dead  will  awake, — the  glorified  Saints  wiH  be  caught 
up  to  mtfet  the  Lord  in  the  air  ;  while  the  wicked  will  in  vain  call; 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  Of  the  day  and 
hour  when  these  things  shall  be,  knoweth  no  man;  but  the  day  and 
hour  for  these  things  are  fixed  in  the  eternal  Father's  counsels.  Qur 
Lord  will  come, — he  will  come  unlocked  for,  and  may  come  sooner 
than  we  think. '     Semu  8.    p.  56—60. 

T/.t  lour  following  sermons  are  on  the  45th  Psalm,  which 
forms  a  stated  part  ot  the  public  service  of  the  Church  on  Christ- 
mas day.  C  ilvin  supposed  it  to  apply  to  Solomon  and  his  Egyp- 
tian brule  Fhe  Bishop  contends,  in  a  very  powerful  strain  of  argu- 
ment, that  it  has  no  reference  to  any  temporal  monarch,  but  that  it 
contains  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  feign  of  Messiah.  «  It  celebrates/ 
he  says,  *  no  common  marriage,  but  the  great  mystical  wedding^ 

•  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  spouse  of  his  church; 
€  And  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  antiquity,  without 

•  exceptiop  even  of  the  Jewish  expositors. '  (Serm.  4th,  p.  64.) 
The  eighth  sermon  is  very  remarkable  j  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
room  foT  such  an  account  of  its  contents  as  its  importance  would 
require.  The  following  extract  we  think  singularly  impressive  ; 
and  the  latter  part  furnishes  another  striking  example  of  the  pow- 
erful morality  which  the  preacher  inculcates  in  his  inferences* 

«  This  pure  water  and  the  blood  coming  forth  together,  are  two 
of  the  three  terrestrial  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  so  efficacious, 
in  St  John's  judgment,  for  the  confirmation  of  our  faith. 

4  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  cru* 
cified  Jesus  was  the  Christ  ?  Water  and  blood  were  the  indtspeas* 
able  instruments  of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansing*  and 
expiations  of  the  law.  "  Almost  all  things, "  saith  St  Paul,  "  are 
by  the  law  purged  with  blood  ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission.  "  But  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by 
blood  and  water ;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  "  When  Moses  had 
spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took 
the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  sprinkled  both  the 
book  and  all  the  people.  "  All  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of 
real  guilt  by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually 
taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  flow- 
tng,  therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blood,  immediately  upon  our 
Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification 
to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  understood  by 
few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleansing 
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fcuatset  bpee.  ■  O  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  goodness  and  severi- 
-  Vf*tf  God  !  -It  is  the  ninth  hour ;  and  Jesus,  strong  to  the  last  id 
suffering,  commending  his  spirit  to  the  Father,  exclaims  with  a  loud 
▼oke,  that  **  it  is  finished  ;  "  bows  his  anointed  head,  and  renders 
up  the  ghost.  Nature  is  convulsed  !  Earth  trembles !  The  sanc- 
tuary, that  type  of  the  hearen  of  heavens,  is  suddenly  and  forcibly 
thrown  open  !  The  tombs  are  burst !  Jesus  hangs  upon  the  cross 
a  corpse  !  And  lo,  the  fountain,  which,  according  to  the  prophet* 
was  this  day  to  be  set  open  for  sin  and  for  pollution,  is  seen  sudden* 
\j  springing  from  his  wound  ! — Who,  contemplating  only  in  inuu 
gination  the  mysterious,  awful  scene,  exclaims  not  with  the  centu- 
rion, "  Truly  this  was  the  Son,  of  God  !  " — truly  he  usas  the  Christ. 

*  Thus  I  hare  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  establish  the 
faith  which  overcometh  the  world.  Much  remains  untouched  j  but 
the  time  forbids  me  to  proceed.  One  thing  only  I  nimt  add, — that 
the  faith  which  overcometh  the  world  consists  not  in  the  involuntary 
assent  of  the  mind  to  historical  evidence,  nor  in  its  assent,  perl.aps 
still  more  involuntary,  to  the  conclusions  of  argument  from  f\cts 
proved  and  admitted.  All  this  knowledge  and  all  this  under*;:  uJ- 
Hig  the  devils  possess,  yet  h*ve  nut  fiith  ;  and,  believing  without 
faith,  they  tremblr.  Faith  is  not  merely  a  speculative,  but  a  prac- 
tical acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ, — an  effort  and  m  vion 
of  the' mind  toward  God,  when  the  sinner,  convinced  of  sin,  ac^pts 
with  thankfulness  the  proffered  terms  of  pardon  ;  and,  in  htimbto 
confidence,  applying  individually  to  self  the  benefit  of  the  general 
atonement,  in  the  elevated  language  of  a  venerable  father  of  the* 
church*  drinks  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Redeemer's  wound- 
ed Mde.  The  effect  is,  that,  in  a  little,  h*  is  filled  w«h  that  perf-ct* 
love  of  God  whteh  casteth  out  fear, — he  cleaves  to  G<  J  with  the  en- 
tire affection  of  the  soul.  And  from  this  active,  lively  *aith,  over- 
coming the  world,  subduing  carnal  self,  all  these  good  works  do 
necessarily  spring,  which  God  hath  before  orddhied  that  we  should 
walk  in  them. 9     Serm.  8.  p.  189— 192. 

The  ninth  sermon,  from  St  Luke,  iv.  18,  19,  was  preached  is 
1793  before  tne  Societyfor  Promoting  Christinr  Knowledge, — waj 
published  at  that  time,— and  is  every  w^y  worthy  of  the  author, 
and  of  the  occasion.  The  tenth  sermon,  from  St  Mark,  vii.  S?t. 
was  preached  for  the  D-af  and  Dumb  Asylum  in  1796  ;  and  con- 
tai'.s  a  very  admirable  discuss:  >n  on  miracles  in  general,  zrd  oa 
those  of  our  Saviour  in  particular  ;  and  it>  worthy  of  the  utmost  at- 
tention, as  well  of  the  serious  philosopher  as  of  the  divine.  The 
eleventh  sermon,  from  St  John,  xiii.  34,  is  in  a  high  strain  of 
practical  morality,  The  twelfth  sermon,  from  St  Matthew,  xvi. 
18,  will  probably  not  command  the  assent  of  every  reader,  as 
to  the  special  reference  to  Judas,  for  which  the  author  contends ; 
But  the  subsequent  discussion  oa  the  eternity  of  future  punish* 
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menty  is  masked  with  all  the  characters  of  a  sound  aai  powerful 
understanding.  The  thirteenth  sermon,  from  St  Matthew,  xvu 
18,  i9,  was  preached  in  l?95,  before  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  was  then  published. 
It  is  on  the  famous  text  on  which  the  Pope's  claim  to  supremacy 
is  chiefly  founded,— which  foundation  our  author  effectually  de- 
molishes, by  a  strain  of  argument,  which  to  us  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure new,  and  appears  incontrovertible.  The  fourteenth  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Gloucester  at  a  public 
ordination,  and  wns  published  at  the  time.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  admirable  discourse  to  the  serious  attention  of  enthu> 
siasrs  in  genera),  and  especially  of  those  Ignorant  and  deluded 
men  who  assume  the  clerical  office  without  any  previous  study* 
either  of  science  or  divinity,  and  without  any  other  qualification 
than  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own  inspiration.  The  object  is  to 
prove  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity  of  learning  and 
science  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  It  con- 
cludes thos. 

*  Inferences  naturally  flow  from  the  doctrine  whith  hath  been 
asserted,  of  high  concern  to  every  one  in  this  assembly.  We  who, 
with  however  weak  ability*  fill  the  high  station  of  the  prophets  in 
the  primitive  church, — you,  who  are  this  day  to  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  that  sacred  office, — are  admonished  of  the  diligence  with 
which  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  study,  and  of  the  assiduity  which 
we  must  use  in  prayer,  to  acquit  ourselves  of  the  duties  of  our  call* 
ing.  The  laity  are  admonished  of  the  folly  aad  .the  danger  ef  de- 
serting the  ministry  of  those  who  have  been  rightly  separated  to  that 
holy  service,  in  the  vain  hope  of  edifying  under  their-  instructta* 
who  cannot  be  absolved  of  the  crime  of  schism  upon  Mf  better  pfea 
than  that  of  ignorance.  To  allege  the  apostles  as  instances  of  illi- 
terate preachers,  is  of  all  fallacies  the  grossest.  Originally,  jwhftpfc 
they  were  men  of  little  learning — fishermen — tentmakers*— excise- 
men ;  but  when  they  began  to  preach,  they.no  longer  wj^re  illiterate  $ 
they  were  rendered  learned  in  an  instant,  without  previous  study  of 
their  own,  by  miracle.  The  gifts,  which  we  find  placed  by  an  a- 
postle  himself  at  the  head  of  their  qualifications,  were  evidently  an- 
alogous to  the  advantages  of  education.  Whatever  their  previous 
diaracter  had  been,  the  apostles,  when  they  became  preachers,  be- 
came learned.  They  were  of  all  preachers  the  most  learned.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  proficiency  in  learning,  accompanied  with  an  unre- 
served submission  of  the  understanding  to  the  revealed  word, — but 
it  is  by  learning,  not  by  the  want  or  the  neglect  of  it,  that  any  mo- 
dern teacher  may  attain  to  some  distant  resemblance  of  those  inspir- 
ed messengers  of  God.  *     Strrru  14%    p*  553,  354. 

The  four  first  sermons  in  the  second  volume  (from  2d  St  Peter, 
k  JJO*  21.)  are  on  prophecy,  characterized  by  the  author's  usu*l 
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Vigour  and  originality  oF  understanding,— bt^t  embracing  far  too 
wide  a  field  of  argument  fgr  us  to  eater  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

The  nineteenth  sermon  is  one  of  the  ablest  in  the  two  volume*, 
or  perhaps  in  the  Engliih  language.  It  was  preached  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  on  Good  Friday  1775,  and  published  in  the  same  yeaj> 
The  subject  (from  St  Matthew,  xvi.  21.)  is  the  providence  of 
Cod  and  the  free  agency,  of  man.  The  philosophical  discussions 
021  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity,  of  course,  are  not  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  every  reader  *  but  we  woiijd  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to,  the  serious  consideration  of  all  young  divines,-r-to- 
f  ether  with  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  same  sutue<&  preached 
y  Archbishop  King  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin*  May  15,  1709, 
entitled,  '  Diwt  prede4ti7uUion  end  foreknowledge  wuUtcrtf  witk 
4  fie freedom  of  vxaris  will*  * 

The  twentieth  sermon  (from  the  famous  text,  1st  St  Fit^r,  iii. 
18,  19, 120.)  is  on  the  descent  into  hell;  in  his  interpretation  of 
which,  our  author  differs  from  Bishop  Pearson,  and  several  other 
great  divines.  But  he  supports  his  own  opinion  with  his  usual 
ability  *  and  whether  the  leader  agree  with  him  in  hisiionclusiou 
or  not,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  wUl  think  with  us,  that  there 
is  not,  in  the  two  volumes,  a  more  striking,  nor  a  more  impres- 
sive sermon,  it  was  Urst  published  along  with  the  work  on  Ho- 
rn, and  waft  attacked,  at  least  in  one  pamphlet,  as  countenan- 
cing the  absurd  and  groundless  belief  in  purgatory,  which  has 
really  no  connexion  wkh  the  doctrine  of  this  sermon ; — a  doc- 
trine (of  the  middle  state  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion, however  explained)  undoubtedly  scriptural,  well  under- 
stood, and  generally  acknowledged,  in  the  primitive  church,  long 
Wore  Popish  purgatory  (the  dream  of  folly,  or  the  game  of  a- 
Varice  and  the  lust  ot  power)  was  ever  heard  of.  The  three 
following  sermons  (from  St  Mark,  ii.  27.)  are  on  the  Sabbath  * 
Sn  which  the  learned  author  discusses,  with  his  usual  force  and 
acuteness,  the  nature  and  comparative  importance  of  moral  du- 
ties and  of  positive  institutions.  The  former  *re  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man  j  he  was  made  for  them  $  and  they  are  never  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  iatter  are  not  essential  %  they  are  accident** 
al  and  arbitrary  4  they  were  made  i#r  man.    '  Th*  practice  of 

*  the  first  (says  th*  Bishop*  serm.21.  p,  £13.)  l§  the  very  end 
4  for  which  man  was  originally*  created,  and,  after  th*  ruin  of 
'  his  fall,  redeemed  :  the  other  arejneans  appointed  to  facilitate 

*  and  secure  the  attainment  of  that  end.  In  themselves,  they  ate. 
4  of  mo  value;  insomuch,  that  a  scrupulous  attention  to  these se* 
'  coodary  ditties,  when  the  great  end  of  thfm  i*  wilfully  neglect* 
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€  ed,  will  but  aggravate  the  guilt  of  an  immoral  life.     Man  wa* 
*  not  made  for  these.'    The  three  next  sermons  (from  St- John, 
iv.   IX)  are  by  no  means  easily  characterized  in  the  short  space 
which  we  can  now  afford.    They  contain  the  elucidation  of  an 
important  and  singular  fact  In  the  scripture  history  ;    they  trace 
the  causes  of  it ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they  elu- 
cidate several  difficult  or  obscure  texts  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a  man- 
ner which,  we  are  persuaded,  will  appear  new  and  striking  u> 
every  reader.     The  Bishop  clearly  deduces,  from  his  text,  the 
important  facts, — '  that  the  Samaritans  of  our  Saviour's  day,  no 
4  less  than  the  more  enlightened  Jews*  expected  a  Messiah,-— that 
*  they  knew,  no  less  than  the  Jews,  that  the  time  was  come  for 
4  his  appearance, — that,  in  the  Messiah,  they  expected  not,  like 
4  the  mistaking  Jews,  a  Savipur  of  the  Jewish  nation  only,  or  of 
4  Abraham's  descendants,  but  of  the  world — a  Saviour  of  the 
4  world  from  moral,  rather  than  from  physical,  evil. '  (Serin.  21. 
p.  285.)     After  fully  ascertaining  the  facts,  he.  investigates  the 
causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon,   that  men,  under  numer- 
ous disadvantages,    (who  worshipped  in  effect  they:  knew  not 
what),  should  have  so  much  better  discerned  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  the  important  reality  to  which  those  signs  pointed, 
than  their  more  favoured  brethren  of  Judea.  - 

The  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  sermons  (from  Phil.  iii. 
T5.)  are  on  Christian  perfection  5  in  which,  after  expounding  his 
text,  and  giving  it  a  new  translation,  consists,  the  Right  Rever- 
end Preacher  goes  on  to  state  and  to  obviate  the  •  objection  made 

*  to  the  morality  of  the  Christian  system— that,  as  it  teaches  men 
•to  shun  vice  on  account  of  impending  punishments,  and  to  cul- 
4  tivafc  virtuous  habits  in  the  hope  of  annexed  rewards,  that 
4  therefore  the  virtue  which  it  affects  to  teach  it  teaches  not, 

*  teaching  ic  upon  mean  and  selfish  motives.  * 

The  last  of  these  discourses  was  preached  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Asaph,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  5.  1h05,  being  the  day 
of  public  thanksgiving  for  the  victpry  obtained  by  Lord  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar.  It  wa9  published  at  that  time  ;  and  the  editor  of 
these  volumes  (rhe  Bishop's,  son)  • '  was  induced  to  reprint  it,  by 
4  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  last  ever -composed  by  his  re- 

*  vered  father. '  The  Watchecs  and  the  Holy  Ones  mentioned 
in  the  text  (Dan.  iv.  17.)  the  author  contends,  by  arguments  of 
great  ingenuity  and  force,  to  be  the  three  persons  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity  ;  and  he  labours  strenuously  to  confute  the  notion 
(supported  though  it  be,  from  considerable  antiquity,  by  some 
eminent  names,  as  well  in  the  Romish  church,  and  among  fo- 
reign Protestants,  as  -in  the  Church  of  Engtend)  of  tutelar  or 
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guardifen  angels.     f  Confidently  I  deny  (he  says),  that  a  single 

*  text  is  to  be  found  in  holy  writ,   which,  rightly  understood* 

*  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  abominable  doctrine  of  such 

*  a  participation  of  the  holy  angels  in  God's  government  of  the 
4  world.  *  (p.  416.) — «  The  most  that  can  be  made  of  angels, ' 
he  adds,  c  is,  that  they  are  servants,  occasionally  employed  by 
4  the  Most  High  God  to  do  his  errands  for  the  elect.  *  Having 
settled  these  points,  the  application  is  admirable,  by  which  he  e-; 
lucidates  the  superintending  Providence  of  God, — to  the  intent 
that  the  living  may  know  that  the  Most  High  rulelh  in  the  Jcing- 
dom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  V)ill%  and  setteth  up 
ever  it  the  basest  of  men.  This  part  of  the  text  he  particularly, 
and  very  strikingly,  applies  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times* 
and  yet  in  a  manner  which  will  interest  readers  m  all  future 
times  as  much  as  those  for  whom  the  discourse  was  specialty 
written. 

Difficult  as  many  of  the  subjects  ate,'  which  are  discussed  in 
the  Discourses  or  which  we  have  given  this  hasty  sketch,  if 
we  are*  not  greatly  deceived,  even  ordinary  readers  (moderately' 
conversant  with  the  Bible,  and  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
their  religion)  may  derive  more  advantage  from  them,  than  From 
any  volumes  of  sermons  which  have  issued  from  the  press  for  Ae 
last  fifty  years.  Even  difficulties,  and  very  serious  difficulties, 
Bishop  Horsley  frequently  renders  plain  and  practical,  bf  clear, 
patient,  and  ingenious  criticism  ;  tfnd,  having  fixed  his  principle 
dn  a  scripture  ground,  and  made  that  ground  comparatively  clear 
and  easy,  he  enforces  the  practical  consequences  on  that  dtfect 
authority  of  God,  which,  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church 
at  least,  ouj>ht  certainly  to  supersede  every  other.  The  great  Dr 
Clarke,  m  his  sermons,  (which  every  reader  knows  to  sfarid'In  the 
very  first  rank  of  excellence),  often  treats,  and  largely  discusses, 
Christian  subjects,  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  the  various 
positive  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.  But  he  does  so  with  this  re- 
markable difference  from  Bishop  Horsley,  that  be  is  never  satis- 
fied with  any  scripture  principle  or  precept,  till  he  has  laboured 
to  render  it  conformable  to  what  he  calts  eternal  reason,  and  the 
t  fitness  of  things.  Thus,  even  on  subjects  of  which  we  should 
never  have  known  any  thing  but  from  Scripture,  and  which  de. 
rive  all  their  importance  and  authority  from  revelation,  we  are 
frequently  perplexed  with  thorny  and  uninteresting  discussions, , 
to  accommodate  them  to  this  eternal  reason  afid  immutable  rela- 
tion of  things.  The  eiril  of  such  discussions  is,  that  they  are 
apt  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind,  that  the  obligations  of 
dutv  rest  on  Something  different  frorrt,  ancHnc!ef>en<lent  of,  th* 
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trill  of  God  t  whereas,  to  a  Christian,  the  soerce  of  die 
tion,  both  of  moral  and  positive  duties,  is,  beyond  ail 
versy,  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  alone*  And  therefore, 
Bishop  Horsley,  when  he  has  distinctly  traced  a  principle,  doc- 
trine or  precept,  to  Scripture,  justly  thinks  that  he  has  done  all 
that  a  Christian  can  require  to  enforce  obedience.  It  may  be  in* 
Arresting,  and  it  may  even  be  important,  to  trace  the  admirable 
conformity  (which  we  can  frequently  trace  bat  a  very  little  way, 
however,  and  very  inaccurately)  which  subsists  between  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  and  the  same  will  as  it  may  be  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  condition  of  man  j  but  it  can  never 
be  absolutely  necessary :  for  whether  we  trace,  or  can  trace  it  or 
not,  the  Christian  obligation  b  the  same* 

These  sermons,  valuable  as  they  are,  axe  not  the  only  works, 
we  are  happy  to  learn,  which  the  public  may  expect  from  the 
same  learned  pen.  Mr  Horaley  informs  us,  that,  among  his  £a~ 
ther**  theological  manuscripts,  '  is  a  translation  of  the  Book  of 

♦  Psalms,  accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory,—* 

*  treatise,. accompanied  with  notes,  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  on 

•  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — a  treatise  on  the 
<  Prophets,  containing  notes  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  (Ho- 
'  sea,  already  published),  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah.  These  are  left 
4  in  a  state  perfectly  ready  for  publication;  and  it  is  the  edi- 

*  tor's  wish  to  print  the  work  on  the  Psalms  immediately. '  We 
hope  the  success  of  the  volumes  before  us  will  be  such,  as  to  en- 
able him  speedily  to  fulfil  this  wish  >  on  which,  he  modestly 
states,  that  he  cannot  venture  to  act  without  public  encourage- 
ment* 


Art.  XII L  On  the  Attractions  of  Plomogeneotts  EUrpsouls.  'By 
James  Ivory  A.  M.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So^ 
ciety,  London,  1809,  p.  34&) 

THE  method  of  treating  the  more  complex  questions  of  die 
mixed  mathematics,  has  undergone  a  considerable  change 
in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Before  that  period,  when 
very  difficult  problems  occurred,  the  usual  way  was  to  attempt 
a  simplification  of  the  physical  data  on  which  the  solution  was 
to  be  founded  ;  till,  by  omitting  some  conditions,  and  changing 
others,  they  were  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  geometrical  or  al- 
gebraical reasoning  could  more  easily  be  applied  to  them.  The 
conditions  of  a  problem  were  thus  brought  down  to  suit  the 
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powers  of  ealctrtatidn,  instead  of  the  latter  being  raised  up  to 
iuit  the  extent  or  complication  of  the  former.  This  might  be 
railed  a  physical  rather  than  a  mathematical  approximation  ;  and 
had  this  great  fault,  that  the  amount  of  its  deviation  from  truth 
<rould  hardly  ever  be  ascertained  with  accancy.  It  continued 
however  to  be  used,  long  after  some  of  the  mjst  successful  ap- 
plication* of  the  mathematics  had  been  made  to  the  problems  of 
Mechanics  and  Astronomy. 

Thus,  for  example,  Taylor,  the  first  who  resolved  the  pro* 
%Tem- concerning  the  vibrations  of  a  musical  string,  laid  ir  down 
as  a  principle,  that  the  figure  assumed  by  the  string  during  its 
ribratioti,  is  the  same,  whatever  be  its  initial  figure,  or  that 
which  it  his  when  its  vibration  begins;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
fcelp  of  this  foahdalnm  that  he  brought  the  problem  within  the 
Compass  of  the  geometry  then  known.  Many  years  afterwards* 
when  D'A«miert  refused  to  admit  this  hypothesis  as  contrary 
tto  fact,  and  rejected  the  simplification  arising  from  it,  he  found 
that  a  new  branch  of  the  Calculus  must  bo  invented  before  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  resolve  the  problem  in  the  tbm  which  k 
then  assumed.  The  improvement  made  by  the  intreductioa  of 
this  new  calculus  was  not  only  of  essential  service  in  the  questies 
immediately  in  view,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  others,  where  it 
removed  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  physical  approxima- 
tions- 

Thus  also,  in  the  question  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth* 
Suppositions  were  introduced,  not  because  they  were  founded  it 
nature,  but  because  they  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  problem 
more  simple.  Hutgens  and  Herman  supposed  the  force  of  gra- 
vity to  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and  not  to  be  the  result  o£ 
the  mutual  gravitation  of  all  the  particles  toward  one  another  j 
and  they  gave,  on  this  Ivpothesis,  a  determination  of  the  figure 
Of  the  earch,  simple  indeed,  but  inaccurate,  and  not  agreeing 
with  observation.  When  Newton  himself  came  to  resolve  the 
same  problem,  and  admitted  the  force  of  gravity  to  arise  from  the 
attraction  of  all  the  particles  of  the  earth,  though  he  was  prepar- 
ed with  that  powerful  instrument  of  investigation  which  his  own 
discoveries  had  put  him  in  possession  of,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
simplify  the  conditions  of  the  problem  by  a  supposition  thar  was 
not  shown  to  be  essentially  involved  in  it,  V12.  that  the  figure  of 
the  meridian  must  be  an  ellipsis. 

Such  however  was  the  good  fortune  or  the  sagacity  of  Newtow, 
that  his  conjectures  seldom  failed  to  be  verified  by  more  accurate 
-discussion :  and  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian  was  afterwards  de* 
demonstrated  to  b*  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  law3  of  hydro- 
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statics.  In  the  question  concerning  the  pfeeeetfm  of  lb*  *qm* 
noxes  and  the  motion  of  projectiles  in  a  resisting  medium*  we 
may,  Hn  like  manner,  observe  some  simplifications  not  perfect- 
ly legitimate,  which  the  man  of  the  greatest  originality-  and  in- 
vention of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  forced  to  empWy 
in  order  to  adapt  the  physical  or  mechanical  conditions  of  these 
problems  to  the  state  of  mathematical  science  as  it  then  exist* 
ed.  D'Alembert,  Clairaut,  and  Euler,  by  advancing  in 
the  steps  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  have  so  improved  the  a- 
nalytical  art,  that  the  undue  simplification  of  the  conditions  of 
physical  problems  has  become  much  less  necessary.  The  paper 
iust  announced  is  directed  toward  the  same  object*,  and  proceeds 
to  determine  the  attraction  of  solids  of  the  second  order,  with- 
out supposing  that  they  are  solids  of  revolution,  that  their  ec- 
centricity is  small,  or  that  either  the  distance  or  position  of  the 
attracted  particle  is  subject  to  any  particular  condition.  -A  me- 
moir which  has  for  its  object  a  speculation  of  so  great  extent, 
evidently  deserves  the  attention  of  mathematicians.  That  we 
may  judge  of  it  more  fairly,  we  wiH  take  a  view  of  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  solution  of  the  different  problems  con* 
nected  with  the  figure  of  the  earth, 

Newton  was  the  firft  who  determined  that  figure,  on  prin- 
ciples truly  philosophical.  Confidering  the  earth  as  a  body  fluid 
and  homogeneous,  of  which  the  parts  attra&  one  another  with 
forces  inverfely  as  the  fquaf es  of  the  diftances ;  and  as  having  alfo 
a  rotation  on  its  axis,  which  produces  a  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  equal  to  one  289th  part  of  gravity  \  he  found  the  ratio  of 
the  axis  to  the  diameter  of  the  equator  to  be  that  of  230  to  23  u 
The  method  which  he  employed,  however,  was  indired,  and  li- 
able to  fome  obje&tons.  The  perfon  who  firft  endeavoured  to 
remove  thefe  was  Stirling,  who,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfoc- 
t ions  for  1735,  demonftrated  this  very  curious  and  fimple  tfreo* 
rem,  that- gravity  under  the  equator  is  to  five  times  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  fame  place,  as  the  femidiameter  of  the  equator  to  four 
tunes  the  difference  between  it  and  the  femiaxis ;  which  brought 
out  very  nearly  the  fame  ratio  with  that  which  has  juft  been  men- 
tioned. There  remained,  however,  many  things  that  required 
more  accurate  difcuffion.  It  was  obferved  by  Bouguer,  that 
the  direction  of  gravity  might  be  perpendicular  to  the  exterior 
furface  of  the  fluid  ;  and  that  yet  the  canals  going  from  the  cen- 
tre to  thefuperficies,  might  not  be  in  equilibrio  with  one  another; 
and  converfely,  that  thefe  canals  might  be  in  equilibrio,  «nd  yet 
the  direction  of  gravity  might  not  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface. 
•[Thefe  conditions,  therefore,  are  not  neceffarily  conne&ed ;  and 
yet  both  of  them  mull  take  place,  in  order  that  a  fluid  mafs  may 
:» ....  •  .  remain 
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.  _  -_.r,._  at  reft,  1*9.  pacta  completely. balancing  one  another*  MaCr 
jlaurin  fubftitutcd  one  condition,  which  comprehended  both  tncfe, 
that  the  fluid  rouft  be  ft>  conftituted*  that  two  canals,  reaching 
from  any  point  withia  it  to  any  two  points  in  the  iuperficies, 
fbould  be  in  equilibrium  with  one  another.  The  fame  excellent 
geometer  has  treated  of  the  figure  of  the  planets*  and  the  varia- 
tion, of  gravity  toward*  them,  with  great  elegance,  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  Tides,  which  feared  the  prize  of  tlxe  Academy  of  Sciences  j 
and  alfo  in  bis  Fluxions,  publUhcd  in  1742.  He  has  demonftraN 
edf  that  a  fluid  and  homogeneous  body,  revolving  on  its  axis,  (b 
that  the  centrifugal  force  ajt  the  equator  is  the  289th  part  of  gra- 
vity, will  be  in  equilibria  if  it  have  the  form  of  an  oblate  ellip- 
tic fpheroid,  in  which  the  polar  axis  is  to  the  .equatorial  diameter 
aa  229  to  230*  He  hap  in  the  fame  diflertatiop  determined  both 
the  direction  and,  the  ,in.teniity  of  the  at  trad  ion  of  the.  whole 
fpheroid,  for  a  point  any  where  in  its  interior,  or  on  its  fupern>' 
cies.  The  mathematical  pan  of  this  invert  igation  is  performed 
by  the  quadrature  of  curves ;  and  there  was  no  work  of  that  period, 
which  was  fuppofed  to  indicate  more  profound  knowledge  of  the' 
pure  and  the  mixed  mathematics,  or  greater  invention  in  hoth,  than; 
that  which  is  now  referred  to.  A  work  of  Clairaut,  on  the 
fame  fubjed,  appeared  in  1743,  equally  .profound  with  Macxau- 
Bin's,  hut  roor;e  analytical;  and  there/ore  haying  the  advantage 
not  only  of  proving,  that,  a  certain  figure  was  a  figure  of  equili- 
brium, but  that  a  figure  of  equilibrium  mull:  neceflarily  be  the 
fame  with  that  aforefaid,  or  with  certain  others  which  it  afforded 
the  means  of  determining.  Clairaut  took  this  principle  for  the 
foundation  of  bis  folution,  that  in  order  for  a  fluid  mais  to  be  ia 
a  (late  of  permanent  equilibrium,  it  is  nece/Lry  that  anv  canal 
withia  the  mafs,  returning  into  ufelf,  or  terminated  both  ways 
by  the  furface,  fbould  have  the  fum  of  the  efforts  on  one  ficle  of 
any  point,  equal  to  the  Cum  of  all  thofe  on  the  other.  It  requir- 
ed one  of  the,  very  refined  artifices  of  tKe  new  geometry,  to  dif- 
cover  in  what  manner  a  hydroftatical  principle  fo  general  could 
be  reduced  to  calculation.  This  muft  be  fludied  in  his  own  book, 
or  in  the  notes  on  it  contained  in  Madame  Chateixei's  Tranf- 
lation  and  Commentary  on  Newton's  Principia.  By  this  crite- 
rion, of  ihe  poflibility  of  an  equilibrium,  among  the  parts  of  a  fluid 
mafs>  revolving  on  an  axis,  .Clajraut  finds,  that  many  cafes  of  * 
attraction  are  excluded  *  b^t  that  all  cafes  in  which  the  attracliou 
of  the  particles  is  proportional  to  any  power,  or. indeed  to  auy 
fun&ien  of  their  diitance,  admit  of  an  equilibrium  taking  place. 

Thefc  geometers  have  alfo  confide  red  a  cafe,  which  comes  nearer 
tfi  nature  than  that  of  <  the  homogeneous  fpheroid.    It  is  that  of  a 
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folid  nucleus  covered  with  wafer,  in  which  thecfrcmnftances  effim* 
tial  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  are  to  be  determined.  Maclau* 
Hin,  in  this  in*eftigition$  has  not  been  fo  fuccefsftri  as  Clairaotv 
The  latter  canfiders  the  earth  as  having  the  folid  nucleus  above* 
mentioned  either  fphetical  or  elliptic,  and  of  a  denfky  either  uni* 
form,  or  varying  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  \  the  who!* 
being  covered  with  a  fluid,  like  the  ocean.  His  aualyfls'  leads 
him  to  a  conclufion  different  from  that  of  MeDtton.  The  latter, 
fuppofing  that  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  vi* 
brathtg  feconds  in  different  latitudes!  gave  a  greater  excefs  of  the 
diameter  of  the  equator  above  the  polar  axis  than  ought  to  take 
place  if  the  earth  were  homogeneous,  thought,  that  this  could  be 
explained  on  the  hypothecs,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  increase  in 
denfity  as  they  are  nearer  to  the  centre*  Claira^t  found,  on  the 
contrary,  that  if  the  denfity  increases  from  the  furface  to  the  ceo? 
tre,  the  inequality  of  the  pendulum  will  be  greater ;  but  that  the 
£omprefi)on  at  the  poles  will  be  lefs  than  if  the  earth  were  homo- 
geneous. 

tit  accordingly  demonftrates*  fuppofing  the  depth  of  the  Surd 
tohich  covers  the  terteftrial  fpheroid,  to  be  but  fma)t»  in  compart- 
fon  of  its' radius,  that  the  fraction  which  expreflTes  the  compreffioft, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  homogeneous  fpheroid,  is  an  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  two  fra&ions  Which  exprefs,  one  of  them;  the  fhort* 
<ening  of  the  pendulum  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  and  the 
other  the  tiftual  compreflion  at  the  poles.  Thus  the  cotnpreffton 
torill  be  found,  by  taking  the  fraction  which  exprefies  the  (hortentnr 
pf  the  pendulum  from  ,f^  or  ,4-^  Hence  it  follows,  fince  experi- 
ments give  the  ftiortening  of  the  pendulum  more  than  a  230th  of  its 
total  length,  that  the  compreflion  of  the  earth  at  (he  poles  mtift  be 
left  than  5|^th  j  which  agrees  alfo  with  the  coaclutions  drawn 
from  the  meafurement  of  degrees.  This  theorem  of  Clair aut  if 
therefore  of  gteat  value,  a$  it  reconciles  two  elaffcs  of  experiments 
which  feemed  to  point  to  very  different  conclufions,  while  they  were 
in  reality  pointing  to  the  fame. 

Notwithftanding  the  fatisfa&ory  conclufions  which  the  acalyfis 
of  Claibaut  had  brought  out,  fome  other  geometers,  of  great 
»ame,  have  fince  treated  the  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  larth. 
Among  thefe  are,  Euler,  Daniel  Bernouilu  and  P'Alem- 
bert. — ETAlembcrt,  in  particular,  gives  a  method  of  determin* 
ing  the  attraction  of  a  fpheroid  upon  a  particle  (ituated  at  its  fur- 
face,  or  at  any  diftance  within  or  without  that  forface ;  which, 
therefore,  in  reality,  comprehends  under  it  the  problem  treated  in 
the  paper  that  is  now  before  us.  The  formulas  of  D'Alembprt, 
Lgweverj  arc  fo  complicated,  that  it  fcems  not  probable  that  any 
*  '    ■  ufefyj 
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ti  fitful  correlations  can  ever  be  derived  from  them  ;  they  ferve  ra- 
ther to* point  otit  how  the  problem  may  be  refolved,  than  aflual* 
Jy  to  refoJre  it ;  and,  even  as  to  the  former  of  thefe.obje&s,  have 
Hot  been  found  of  much  uttMity. 

In*  another  work  on  this  subject,  D'Alembcrt  has  remarked, 
and  vc  believe  he  was  the  first  who  remarked  it,  that  when  a 
fluid  -and  homogeneous  mass  is  put  in  motion  round  an  axis  with 
{*  given  velocity,  there  are  more  spheroids  than  one,  which  an- 
6  wer  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  Thus,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  earth  is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  revolving  on  its  axis 
in  -23  h.  56'.  **",  one  of  xhe  sphefoids  would  h«*ve.  its  axes  in 
the  proportion  of  230  to  231  ;  but  another  would  have  them 
in  tHe  proportion  of  I  to  6£0.  This  conclusion  of  D*Alcmbert# 
we  must  observe,  is  deducible  from  the/  theorems  of  Maclauriri, 
■who,  by  pursuing  his  own  trsck  a  few  steps  farther,  would  have 
anticipated  the  discovery  of  the  French  philosopher. 

The  flat  spheroids  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  scetn  to  be  ex«* 
eluded  from  the  planetary  system ;  unless  we  may  suppose  the 
ring  of  Saturn  tb  be  a  body  of  that  sort. 

After  all  these  Teamed  researches,  the  field  of  Investigation 
Was  not  exhausted  }  and  the  skill  of  the  celebrated  La  Gravgb 
could  still  find  whereon  to  exercise  itself.  In  the  Berlin  Me- 
moirs for  1775,  he  undertook  to  consider  the  attraction  of  bodies 
in  a  manner  mote  general  than  had  yet  been  attempted ;  sup- 
posing the  body  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  of  which  the  surface  was  ex- 
Iiressed,  by  a  quadratic  equation,  to  three  variable  quantities, 
t  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  ellipsoid  differs  from  the 
spheroid ;  the  latter  being  a  solid  of  revolution,  and  consequent- 
ly, having  all  the  sections  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  revolu- 
tion, circles.  The  ellipsoid  has  all  Its  sections,  ellipses  ;  it  there- 
fore comprehend*  the  spheroid,  but  extends  also  to  an  infinity 
of  other  solids.  La  Grange  accordingly  jsjave  expressions  for  the 
force  5  according  to  which  a  particle  is  attracted  in  the  direction 
of  each  of  the  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  particle  being  placed 
jetthcr  on  the  surface,  or  any  where  within  & 

The  most  difficult  case,  however,  of  the  problem  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  is  without  the  ellipsoid,  and  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  any  radius  whatsoever.  La  Grange  give's  the  differen- 
tial expressions  for  the  attractions  parallel  to  the  three  axes ;  bur, 
jhey  are  such  aS  cannot  be  integrated  in  all  their  generality) 
so  that  he  is  obliged  t<^  rest  satisfied  with  reducing  them  to  4 
series,  which  converges  rapidly  when  the  ellipsoid  differs  littW 
from  a  spheroid  of  revolution  ;  this  last,  z!so,  being  supposed  to 
^differ  little  from  a  sphere.  The  integration  of  the  eipressions 
cf  the  forces  of  attraction,  when  taken  generally,  and  without 

any 
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any  such  simplifications  as  those  just  mentioned,  he 

to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  of  the  analytical  jnetkods  then 

known. 

We  hare  already  remarked,  that  morp  spheroids  than  one  lad 
been  found  to  answer  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  *  die  mats  of 
the  fluid,  and  the  time  of  revolution,  being  both  given*  la  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  178*,  Legend**,  who 
was  then  a  very  young  mathematician,  demonstrated  that  the  eU 
lipsoid  is  the  only  solid  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  just 
mentioned,  can  answer  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  La  Placx 
afterwards  demonstrated  the  same  proposition  in  a  manner  still 
more  general. 

La  Place  proceeded  also  to  consider  the  attraction  of  a 
spheroid  on  a  point  at  any  distance  beyond  its  surface $  and  he 
applied  the  method  of  partial  differences  to  this  problem  with 
singular  gkill  and  success*  The  result  of  his  investigation  is, 
that  if  two  elliptic  spheroids  have  the  same  centre,  the  same  po- 
sition of  their  axes,  and  the  same  eccentricities,  their  attrac- 
tions on  the  same  point  (without  them)  are  to  one  another,  as 
?he  masses  of  these  spheroids.  For  he  shows,  thai  the  function 
which  expresses  the  attraction  of  a  spheroid  on  a  point,  without 
it  is  the  product  of  two  factors,  the  one  of  which  is  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  the  spheroid,  and  the  ether  is  a  function  of  the 
eccentricities,  and  of  the  co-ordinates  from  the  point  attracted. 
It  follows  from  this  property,  that,  in  order  to  have  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  proposed  spheroid  on  a  point  without  it,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know  the  attraction  which  a  spheroid  of  the  same  ec- 
centricity and  the  same  position  of  the  axes,  would  exert  on  that 
point,  supposing  its  surface  to  pass  through  it.  This  investigation 
is  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  178$  ; 
and  is  also  treated  by  the  same  author  in  his  Meckamque  Celeste. 

The  paper,  of  which  we  are  now  giving  an  account,  is  direct* 
ed  to  the  same  object,  tlvat  of  determining  the  attraction  of  an 
ellipsoid  on  a  point  without  it.  The  author  professes  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  investigation  just  mentioned.  '  It  was/  says 
he,  '  in  the  study  of  La  Place's  work  that  the  method  I  am  about 
'  to  deliver  was  suggested ;  and  it  will  not  be  altogether  unworthy 

*  of  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Society,  if  it  contribute  to  simplify 

*  a  branch  of  Physical  Astronomy  of  great  difficulty,  and  which 

*  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 

*  maticians. '     We  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the 

J  process  which  Mr  Ivory  has  pursued,  and  which  seems  to  lead  to 
he  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  with  more  ease  and  con- 
cifmefcs  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  if 

nor. 
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not*  however*  always  easy,  to  convey  by-  words  th*  idea  of  an  al- 
gebraic investigation ;  and  we  fcre  not  sure  that  in  what  follows 
yre  will  be  thought  to  have  accomplished  this  object. 
.  *  J  -  Theairraction  of  any  particle  of  the  ellipsoid,  on  a  given  par- 
ticle wkhoat  it,  is  first  resolved  into  three,  parallel  to  wee  axes 
of  the  solid ;  and  each  of  these  expressions  is  under  a  triple  sign 
o£  integration,  three  integrations  being  necessary  to  give  the 
sum  of  the  forces  for  all  the  particles  oi  the  solid.  Each  of  the 
expressions,  however,  admits  of  one  integration  being  performed 
exactly ;  so  that  they  are  at  last  biougU  to  stand  each  under  a 
double  sign  of  integration  only*  .  ■       .         , 

2.  The  expressions  of  the  forces  in  this  state  are  next  trans- 
formed into  others,  involving  the,  distance  of  the  particle,  and 
.the  angles  which  that  distance  make?  with,  two  of  the  principal 
sections  of  the  solid.  The  sunxs,  or  integrals  of  the  forces,  jap- 
pear  .then  to  consist  of  a  variable  part,  involving,  the  angles  just 
^mentioned,  and  also  of  a  constant. multiplier  placed  .without  the 
signs  of  integration.  This  multiplier  is  the  product  of  the  axes 
of  the  principal  section,  to  which  the  force  is  perpendicular. 

3.  The  fame  is  done  for  an  ellipfoid  having  the  fame  eccentri- 
city with  the  given  onr,  and  the  time  pofition  of  its  axis*  but  dif-> 
fct'mg  in  this,  that  its  fur  face  pallets  through  the  particle  to  which 
the  attraction  of  the  other  (olid  was  fuppofed  to  be  dire£tcd# 
The  attractions  of  this  ellipfoid  on  a  particle  fituated  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  full*  are  then  exprefied  in  the  fame  manner  as  above, 
and  are  found  to  coofift  each  of  two  parts ;  viz.  a  conftant  mul- 
tiplier, confiding  of  the  produ&  of  the  axes,  and  a  variable  part, 
under  the  double  fign  of  integration,  confiding  of  the  fame  va- 
luable quantities  as  in  the  former  folid. 

4.  The  attraction*  of  the  two  folMs  admit,  therefore,  of  being 
compared,  without  the  integrations  being  a&ually  performed, 
which  are  indicated  by  the  double  figns  already  mentioned.  The 
quantities  under  thefe  figns  being  the  fame  in  both  cafes,  the  forces 
are  aa  the  conftant  quantities  into  which  they  are  multiplied ; 
that  is,  as  the  nrodu&  of  the  axes,  or  as  the  areas  of  the 
fe&ion*  to  which  the  forces  are  perpendicular.  Hence  this 
theorem;  If  two  ellipfoids  of  the  fame  homogeneous  matter 
have  the  fame  eccentricities,  and  their  principal  feCtions  in 
the  fame,  planes;  the  attractions  which  one  of  the  ellipfoids 
exerts  upon  a  point  in  the  furface  of  the  other,  perpendicular- 
ly to  the  planes  of  the  principal  feCtions,  will  be  to  the  attrac- 
tions which  the  fecond  ellipfoid  exerts  upon  the  correfponding 
point  in  the  furface  of  the  firtt,  perpendicularly  to  the  fame  planes, 
ia  the  direft  proportion  of  the  furtaccs,  or  areas,  of  the  princi- 
pal 
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pal  fe&ions  to  which  the  attra&ions   *  e  perpendicular.    (Pb2t» 
Tranf.  1809,  p.  355.) 

By  correfponding  points,  we  are  here  to  underftand,  points  In 
the  fur faces  of  the  two  ellipfoids  fituated  on  the  fame  fides  of  the 
phne*  of  the  principal  fedions,  and  having  their  co-ordinates 
refpe&ively  proportional  to  the  axis  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
liy  the  preceding  proportion,  the  cafe,  when  the  attracted  point 
is  without  an  ellipfoid,  is  made  to  depend  on  the  cafe,  when  the 
attfa&ed  point  is  within  the  furfacc. 

Another  theorem  deduced  in  the  courfe  of  this  inveftigatioOi  ex- 
tends to  all  ellipfoids,  the  property  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long 
ago  iemonfftrated,  of  a  (hell  of  matter  bounded  by  two  fpherica)  fw- 
face4.  If  a  point  be  fitnated  within  a  (hell  of  homogeneous  mas- 
ter, bounded  by  two  finite  furfaces  of  the  fecond  order,  fimiiar  and 
flmitarly  placed ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  matter  of  the  fhdl 
upoti  that  point  will  be  equal  to,  and  d^ftroy  the  attradkm  o£ 
the  fame  matter  in  the  oppofite  dirediorK  (Ibid,  p;  364  )  La 
Place  has  alfo  demonftrated  thispropofition  in  the  Mccharriqut  Gs 
teste.  (Tbrh.  II.  p.  9.  No.  3.) 

In  the  preceding  inveftigation,  the  proportion  of  the  force  of 
attracYion  is  thus  determined  without  the  full  integration  of  thfe 
fluGionary  exprefllons  ;  and  the  great,  and  indeed  infurmenintable, 
difficulty  of  performing  thefe  integrations,  is  very  Happily  avoided. 
The  credit  of  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  no  doubt,  in  the  firft 
inftancc,  due  to  La  Pxace,  who  has  employed  it  in  the  work  above 
referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces. Mr  Ivory  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  fame  method  with 
fihgular  dexterity,  and  of  having  introduced  a  degree  of  Gmplte?- 
ty  into  the  inve (ligation,  the  greateft,  we  believe,  that  k  admits 
of  in  the  prefent  condition  of  hnalytical  fcience.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  be  profoundly  verfed  in  the  moil  difficult  parts  of  that 
fcience?,  and  in  thofe  recent  improvements  which  do  fo  much  ho- 
nour to  the  mathematicians  of  the  Continent.  He  has  made  a 
material  addition  to  thofe  improvements;  and  is  entitled  to  the 
praife  of  having  given  new  fimplicity  to  an  inveftigatfon  which 
had  pafled  through  the  hands  of  IPALtuBERT*,  La  Grange  and 
La  Place. 

The  only  thing  in  this  paper,  to  which  w$  think  that  any  thing 
like  cenfure  can  attach,  ts  a  matter  purely  typographical. 1  We 
obferve,  through  the  whole  of  it,  that  where  a  quantity  cor*- 
filling  of  fevcrat  terms  has  a  fractional  exponent,  that  expon- 
ent is  placed  after  the  quantity,  a  parenthefis  coming  betweeri, 
and  the  exponent  being  printed  in  the  fame  line  with  the  alge- 
braic expreffion,  as  if  it  were  a  multiplier.    Thus,  the  fquaxe  root 

°f  **+&  +  *'i  ^  written  (*<  +  y  +  *•)$,  not  (*•  +  y  +  *')*, 
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a*  14  ufuajly  done.  Now,  we  are  vgry  doubtful  if  this  deviation 
from  the  received  notation  will  be  attended  with  advantage  to 
the  reader.  It  is  a  depatture  from  that  analogy  which  il  is  fo  im- 
portant to  preserve,  in  written  as  well  at  in  fpokeo  language,  and 
particularly  in  the  language  of  fcieoce.  It  gives,  no  doubt,? add W 
tionai  faculty  to  the  printer,  and  is  therefore  an  additional  fecKCrU 
ty  for  lw8  wodc  being  done  with  accuracy.  The  reader,  however, 
may  not  derive  from  it  the  fame  advantage. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  a  problem  fo  intimately 
cpjineded  with  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  without  obfefvine,  that 
in  collecting  the  conditions,  or  the  data*  which  nature  affords  fo* 
the  falutioo  of  that  problem,  pbUoiophcrs  have  not  hitherto  been 
fufficieotly  attentive  to  the  information  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  fcience  of  Geology.  To  obtain  fuch  conclusions  as  may  carve*  - 
fpond  with  the  phenomena,  mathematicians  (hpuld  take  thje  £axth 
aa  it  reaHy  is,  a  terraqueous  globe,  confining  of  a  falid  mafs  of 
firm  and  coherent  matter,  furrounded  with  a  quantify  of  fluid 
comparatively  /mall. 

If  the  meafurement  of  degrees,  the  experiments  of  the  pendu- 
lum, and  even  the  fimple  fact  of  the  globe  being  furrounded  by 
the  fca,  prove  this  compound  and  heterogeneous  mafs  to  be  com- 
prefTed  at  the  notes,  and  to  have,  at  lead  nearly,  fuch  a  fpheroi- 
dal  figure  as  £.e  laws  of  hydroftatics  would  require,  the  main 
qucftion  that  occurs  is,  In  what  manner  was  this  figure  acquired  ? 
How  comes  ir,  that  the  principles  of  hydroftatics  appty  fo  well  tQ 
a  mafe  of  hard  and  rocky  fubftances,  wafted  by  a  fluid,  which* 
in  magnitude  or  weight,  beats  no  frnfible  proportion  to  them  ? 
Was  the  whole  mafs,  which  is  now  fo  firm  and  refractory,  once 
a  fluid  body,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  and  picfilng 
equally  in  all  directions  ?  Geological  observation,  whatever  geo- 
logical theory  may  do,  will  not  authorife  an  anfwer  10  the  offirtn- 
aiivc  to  this  qucftion.  Buffon  may  tell  us,  that  the  Earth  con- 
fills  of  matter  which  was  once  forcibly  feparated  from  the  Sun, 
and  that  it  was,  of  confequence,  originally  in  a  fluid  ftate  from  ig- 
neous fuGon.  Werner,  as  hypothetical  as  Bufibn,  with  greater 
pretenfions  to  accuracy,  and  much  lefs  enlargement  of  view,  will 
aflure  us,  that  the  mafs  which  we  fee  fo  folid  and  compa&,  was, 
in  all  its  parts,  duTolvcd  in  the  waters  of  an  unfathomable  ocean  » 
and,  of  courfe,  governed  by  the  laws  of  hydroftatics.  But  the 
geologift,  who  tiufts  nothing  to  authority,  and  rcTulves  on  inter- 
rogating Nature  herfeli,  will  not  be  much  difpofed  to  refpe£t  either 
of  thefc  luppofitions  *,  and  though  he  recognises,  in  mineral  fub- 
iUnces,  abundant  indications  of  the  action  both  of  fire  and  of 
water,  he  will  find  nothing  that  can  be  interpreted  into  more  than 
a  partial  and  fucceiCve  a&ion  of  thofe  elements,  without  any  ap- 
1  pearanc* 
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pfanocc  of  die  fa— kaocom  toiorioa  of  dse  wLcfc  suais  by  any 
of  them* 

The  inquiry  which  then  remains  is,  Whether  there  be  any 
meant  by  watch  a  terraqueous  body  could  acquire  the  form  of 
an  obbte  spheroid  ?  If  no  such  meass  appear,  the  suppositions 
of  Borrow  or  Werme*  most  stili  be  resorted  to ;  but  tf  there  is 
one  consistent  with  geological  appearances,  it  most,  «f  course, 
be  entitled  to  the  preference.  Now,  if  that  system  of  alternate 
decay  and  renovation  be  admitted,  which  teems  to  be  established 
on  the  basi*  of  a  rery  pbitosophstal  induction,  k  will  appear, 
that  these  is  a  plain  mechanical  principle,  on  which  the  hard  and 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  mast  gradually  approximate  to  the  figure 
required  in  a  fluid  by  the  laws  of  hydrostatics.  Were  the  mass 
aver  to  irregular  in  its  original  form,  the  operations  of  wearing  and 
recoosobdating,  by  lessening  the  asperities  and  declhrities  of  the 
solid  parts,  would  gradually  bring  about  a  figure,  round  which 
the  ocean  could?  diffuse  icself,  with  a  uniform  depth.  In  this 
view  of  the  matter,  there  are  no  theorems  more  valuable  than 
those  of  Claibaut,  in  which  he  determines  the  relation  between 
the  figure,  magnitude,  and  density  of  the  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  the  ocean.  The  problem,  therefore,  for  the  mathematician  to 
resolve  is,  to  find  oat  what  figure  must  be  given  to  a  mass, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  so  that  its  surface  shall  he'  every  where 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity,  supposing,  too,  that 
direction  to  be  influenced  by  the  revolution  of  the  body  on  its 
aais. 

Another  problem,  which  would  require  solution,  is,  baring 
given  a  solid,  an  ellipsoid,  for  example,  in  position  and  magn£» 
tttde,  to  find  the  figure  which  a  fluid,  circumfused  round  it, 
<would  assume.  This  might  be  resolved,  on  the  supposition, 
first,  of  the  rest,  and  then  of  the  rotation  of  the  ellipsoid.  The 
investigation  might  be  extended  to  solids,  bounded  by  other  su- 
perficies than  those  of  the  second  order.  There  needed  not,  in 
resolving  the  problem,  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  natural 
appearances,  be  any  account  made  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
columns  of  the  fluid  j  it  would  be  sufficient,  if  the  surface  were 
every  where  at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  the  attraction,  com* 
bined  with  the  centrifugal  force  that  arose  from  the  rotation. 

The  investigation  which  we  have  been  considering  here,  and, 
still  more,  the  method  according  to  which  it  is  conducted,  would 
materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  these  problems ;  which  we, 
therefore,  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  ingenious  au- 
thor of  this  Memoir. 
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We  are  authorized  to  inform  our  classical  readers,  that  after  the 
completion  of  Dr  Butler's  improved  edition,  of  Stanley's 
JEschylus,  which  is  printed  at  the  expense  of  die  University  of 
Cambridge,  Dr  Butler  intends  to  print*,  at  his-  own  expense,  a  sup* 
plementary  volume,  containing  a  corrected  text,  and  such  cura  seeun- 
da  as  may  occur  to  him  in  the  course  pf  his  labours.  The  sale  of 
this  supplementary  volume,  which  will  be  published  both  in  quarto 
and  in  octavo,  will  be  confined  to  die  purchasers  of  the  former  vo- 
lumes. 

In  answer  to  the  remarks  of  R.  T.  upon  p.  226  of  the  preceding  vo- 
lume, we  must  observe,  that  the  testimony  of  Scioppius  is  in  this  in^ 
stance  confirmed  by  that  of  Muretus,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifteenth 
book  of  his  Varut  Lectiones.  After  mentioning  a  visit  which  he  had 
received  at  Rome,  from  certain  German  travellers,  he  describes' the  a- 
stonishment  which  die  fluency  and  intrepidity  of  their  Latinity  excited 
in  the  mind  of  an  Italian  youth,  who  happened  to  be  present.  *  Ve- 
rum  omnino  est  quod  dicitur, '  says  the  young  Ciceronian,  *  in  nul- 
Ka  hominibus  hoc  tempore,  praeterquam  in  transalpine,  promptam 
atque  expeditam  repejiri  Latine  loquendi  facultatem.  Vel  ii,  qui 
modo  abierunt,  ut  nusquam  in  loqueodo  hserent,  nusquam  titubant* 
nusquam  offendont,  ut  omnia  in  numerato  habent,  ut  tota  eorum 
sine  ullo  impedimento  ac  salebris  dccurrit  oratio.  At  npstri  homines, 
etiam  ii  qui  sibi  e  studiorum  laborious  pallorem  ct  maciem  et  senium 
contraxerunt,  si  quando  Latine  loquendum  est,  ut  luctantur,  ut  so- 
dant,  ut  anhelant  f  Credas  eos  magna  vi  ex  imis  pulmonibus  verba 
eruere :  cum  istis  contra  sine  ulla  cura  ac  cogitatione  jugis  quacdam 
ac  beata  Latinarum  vocum  copia  ultro  ex  ore  manare  ac  decurrere 
videatur. '  From  the  censure  of  his  young  friend,  Muretus  excepts 
Paulus  Manutius  and  Sigonius,  together  with  two  eminent  Jesuits, 
Maffci  and  Perpmtano,  die  latter  of  whom  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  two  of  these  four  persons  are  mention- 
ed by  Scioppius,  not  as  exceptions  from  his  general  rule,  but  as  exam- 
ples of  it.  p.  69.  *  Sic  recte  Paulo  Manutfo  usu  venit,  ut  quGniam 
vix  tria  verba  Latina  in  famtliari  sermone  prbferri  poterat,  eum  Ger- 
roani  complures,  qui  loquentem  audituri,  ad  eum  venerant,  vehemen- 
ter  prx  se  contemnerent. '  p.  70.  . '  Mihi  quoque  Petrus  MafTeius 
Jesuita  nemini  atque  famz  parum  respondere  visus  est,  cum  ad  eum 
Rome  undevigintt  adhinc  annis  salutatum  venissem.  Neque  enim 
Uducere  animum  poterat,  ut  Latine  rrihi  re«pondendi  aleam  subiret.  * 

5  Wi- 
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Fir,  52,     Cm  «*$*  i»*  rA  w.i£-  tv    Trihraciira  in  «*i::nti 
am  prasacrau  jc  HiSTttinnu*  ?-je*ur.  %i  Hj  r-  p*  2is.     Pr*rt*rmf  jC 

/  ir  *A**-i  mt*  sJm  iwrL  >»uiun  aim  Mwrii  pro  voce  trisjlla- 
jaaeripere. 

^BT,  £+3~       ir  #sj«5  arMf  *rra»*  *S.i    ipc       Swil  qiB   tenendum  SOS* 

pscexmr,  tm?  >t3«  «r»c  Cue  cucoia  cerse  otitis  nsitata  est. 
.>e«i  ann  ZirfaTZeucs  er  Eber  Mo*5c-fTs  ^  rro  <rxm  habeaat,  pottos 
crrrfldenm  un«r.K  praepasbonefli  e  gfc«rrnate  natam  esse.  Vi- 
de f jjitor  aa  scnhyfruiam  nxh.ndiCD  »*n»  :  *rr^  ^tyt  mwj  "Err***. 
Ita  Ecritu  Or.  V2S>1-  Trit  m  w  mm*  fM  «m^^i  mSw,  A*  J*  \Amt 
JtiXm  ummi  fc;  £?«>{««  ^»m.      %m$qL  967-  T*  ««r"  giir^gi  *rr«K*  strgcf* 

"0*w  pro  •?  xcpomc  GaeJerdtaft  ialra  ▼.  35*. 

Vcf.  3&L,    *£»  *»  t  m*»  **»  m«w  mtu*.    HcJie  nxaSm  cum  plerfs* 
<yae  libra  tz  B»  r^5§  rjT  »**>     I^a  Soph,  Tract-  54-fc.     N*nrrr»  xW»* 

VCT*  43J.      Mjrm  &**  2«w»Vl»  fnfr  *vdma**  Ziyxr  acs.      Recte  Bnmck- 

ias  et  pars  codiaun,  ^*Jf  *9*c2»«.  Ercr^Litrs  tamen  vulgatam  scrip* 
i  orain  no*  mutark  apod  Soph.  Aj.  4*.J3.  o*r*  r  «**£>**,  •*/  Vx** 
*»  Atytv'txr*  Rccvt  Soster  Earn.  tfi)9.  o£t«*  /  *a*-*jlx*»,  ♦£"  *a#*- 
9dM«4  «-#£»«*  *F»r*#r  **.  Eurip.  Med,  46ft.  OZr#*  fgmt  t»3*  tcrir,  •«? 
ivj*>ju*~  Here*  316-  Ojm  t«  Iuajs,  *t3t  *»3  3**v  *•*•«  B»*w  f#*ef*  r. 
Tta  ubiqoe  scribendum,  • 

Com  fyvTin*  et  x<^r«y  omnium  consensu  *M%vUr*r  genera  sint,  «&^ 
ante  fr**niw  *toii  aliam  significationeTn  habere  potest  quam  jteqvidem. 
■Quae  cum  sententiae  mtnime  conveniat,  legendum  •£«,  ut  supnl 
monui.  Locum  igitur  ita  connituo  :  oj*  Jf  «xt^W  #»itt  (#vrt  ^^w- 
H*u  Ou  ^*rr#»)  •!&•  T^f».  Verba  parentheseos  notis  inclusa  paullo 
aliter  exbibrt  Eitrip.  Hippol.  516#  n#n^«  3i  xrrro  ^  «-»t«  r#  Qayut* 
%4t  i  StructUra  nogtri  loci  talis  esse  videturs  *u*  h  aAig^ie*  oC^r,  »uK 
f^rro  «t^tr.  Otcrum  praeter  eiempla  supra  allegata,  «t>  post  efn 
hrfbet  Kufip.     Jph.  Taur.  355.     Here.  645. 

/Vr.  4BJ).  ««<  3/Mi«r  t;'rT*rie  ^E^ver*  au»«v«4.  Rc:te  fortasse  se  ha- 
bet  i*«rr#i,  hac  scilicet  sienificatione,  pw»<rr*f  ytr^  .!.„^^.     Kcotj.  II. 

•  P.  It4,  I.  II,  rra«/  i'ttpU{r«Mnr.  P.  115,  '•  4? .  reaJ  AikcvioV,  I  .  SI 6,  L  44* 
rM</Akkfvio.  P.  lit,  I.  4 '»,  r«J</  T^c*  /i  to  roo<rr*»nr  ;  1.  45,  "dV  We  dit*  !'^3» 
tllhcci.  I».  1*8,  1  SI,  rft*/  Alncvlii.  P.  232,*.  I!,  read -srx*ai*tn  P.  2J4.  !.  2Q» 
rfW  I'muili  fuit.  P.  13^,  i  «,  rind  Artleulum.  P.  437,  U  4&,  »cju1^*.  P.  a;,S, 
I.  Sf,  rM^  lui.  I.  35,  r*ad  vitiov*.  P.  140,  I.  45,  r^tfrf  r*>u».  P.  142,  i.  ^» 
rtuJ  PauvkiUJ.    T!.c  ^ilmar  «  ^cilcc;!/  iuueccut  af  icvci^l  ui  U.cw  crxoxs> 
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warn*  Sia^  z*t  ysuc  yi*urh,  "HjtitMt  *£tt  icM<rr*t  i*jj#iot,  i*Aft;  rnvrvs* 
.Utrobiquc  intelligitur  jjmmth  t«Jk»  ?«*cw»  <pvAey.  Adde  Od.  I.  163. 
Ov  y#'g  «•*  fn«ff  i%t$$iTt  oi»of  tgv!g«$»  *A  A  A'  w*f*  *r«AAi»  y*{   if  ciu^^o^iw-^ 

IX4W7M  'HpVTOfUT,    KlJCOt*t  it^Cf  ffT«A/tl{Of  lA«»Tff  SeHSUS   eSt,     «4   IT*  IXtfV- 

tjjj  »f«;  *-A^rn%  Ceterum  praetcr  tria  loca  modo  memorata.  et  Od. 
N.  76.  ft.  416.  ubi  variant  libri,  ter  tan turn  plurale  i*«nw  Homcro 
tribuit  SebcrUS.  II.  I.  66.  A*$ar*  r  tywXtriptcJA'  #vA**tJ|{*  3t  I>motn 
A*£*Vl*r  ***{«  t«'#{«»  •£v*T*r»  Tti£i#c  £*t**.  Ubi  cum  vul^rata  lectio 
*ensum  minus  commodum  praebeat,  vide  an  legend  am  t«<rr>j,  ut  sit 
adverbium  ejusdera  formae,  cujus  est  *r«fmi.  II.  +.  .15.  'Emm**  3* 
ft^«  )•#**»  ^p#crA<^r«rru  ix*ar#<  A*Mn/rr'*  «t)3t  r»  ivptr  i5iv*r«  3«;ri?  **--jk* 
Manifesto  vitiosum  est  t$«rAi'ovxrrfs  ante  FEKASTOf.  Malim,  «#•* 
wA4W*rra  i**6T««,  sequenti  versu  prorsus  deleto.  II.  CI.  1.  AS™  3* 
jeyw'f*  A««i  3t  l**f  ix/  >««$  tKzrru  'Eauhmrr'  ium.  Idem  vitium  quod 
in  superiori.  Ex  II.  T.  277.  +•  3.  #•*  ir-i  >»*  ianwr»«  reponunt  non- 
nulli.  Quibus  assentior.  At  vero  altera  structura,  t**rr*9  scilicet 
cum  verbo  plurali,  scxcenties  apud  Homeruro  neper itur.  Nee 
desunt  exempla  in  libris  Novi  Testament!,  monente  Schleusnero 
v*  v£k^tt^.  Similem  locutionem,  *aa*  w(h  aaa**  Atywrif,  habec 
D.  Lucas  Act.  Apost.  2,  12.  Ubi  pars  codicum  *•{#$  «aa«ao^  ai- 
y»?rt<  e  glossemate.     Noster  Agam.  604.  'OA»Avyp*i#  «aa*>  *aa«0if 

Ver.  6 1? 3.  Ilfvwli'  «*fr*i  k*/  Atytv*-'  «Jv{«/**«.  nivcwrOi,  quod  ha- 
bet  Robortellus,  ad  mvtnjVJs  alludit,  quam  formam  exbibent  omnes  • 
fere  libri  infra  987.  Deinde  fluctuant  libri  inter  iiwftmi  et  m\*%v%*~ 
fuu.  Hanc  scripturam  jure  praeferunt  Butlerus  et  B.  Objici  qui- 
dem  potest  quod  *i*%iniAw  rectius  cum  infinitivo  conjungitur  quam 
cum  participio.  Sad  praeter  alios  parti ci pi um  adhibet  Noster 
Theb.  1037*  *vJ'  ect^vHftm*  "E%wr  iunrft  ti>3*  «m^<«»  *oAh. 

fen  64-6.  'Ati  y*{  &J*$  i»v^#.  x«AitptsMM.  Archilochi  senarium, 
quern  servavit  Eustathius  p.  1889*  2.  fortasse  respexit  Poeta  :  *<a?t» 
»v»t*{  «{/  *roA*»  «-»AfV(UiH.  Male  Grammaticus  2  tlttf  'A(;pA«x« «»  t»» 
^*Ajtt* — wAii^Wf.      Idem  p.  1701,  22.  vAA*/mw  it  rSf    4p*rrt  piv    •i3i>» 

S**Urrt  2u  Ipsa  Alcmania  verba*  op**  pit  «t3tr,  3«xi«>  3*,  cimt  Pin- 
dari  Schol.  a  Porsono  ad  Or.  5.  allegatus.  Ceterum  in  Archilocheo 
versu  notandus  dactylus  in  tertia  se>lc.  Vide  Gaisfordium  ad  He- 
pbaest.  p.  2 13. 

/r^r.  712.  £{4"rr Aero  f*%uuvn  U*n*9  %6o9**  Optime  se  habet 
vulgatum  Uxiw.  Soph.  Oud.  Col.  483.  T^t  i»h*  *vr?  xxiim*  i{  «u- 
^W»  x*<4<v  TAif  iAamk,  t«w-S*  Imvyjutou  A*r*'f.  Et  paullo  post  490. 
"^jtut  iQiznn  *vrp<Pf.     Hiac  in  eadem  fabula  197-  legendum  putoi 

n^#«AiVdK  ^Ai«f  ^U».  Nisi  mediam  formam  **p«rxi  adhibere  mavis. 
AflFerre  possem  ctiam  Horn*  II.  A.  20.  si  ccrtum  i^et  cum  locum  ita 
scribendum  eu&e  :  n*$}*  3'  ^«4  Aw<r<w  n  tptXjfy  ik  o  a  *n*  ci^ard,  (A^«- 
/*iwi  Am«  via»,  i«i4«a«i>  'axoAA^»*.  Sed  vereor  ut  admitti  possit  Ave*/ 
ti,  nisi  contra  omnes  libros  legatur  i-i  rK  «xc»k.  Praestare  igitur  vi- 
detur  \vcuiTt,  quod  et  melius  rf  )«i»  respondet :  'Tw^  fir  fa*  3or<r, 
vol.  xvu.  no.  34.  I  i  ^ 
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iuoi  It  *ju.it%  >.l?*iru  A«i  |«!7w  autfcm  sunt  -verb*  »r«  3*  ixvtx  TfiyjLrH 
( \cl  ii'jrtet).      Ita  in  II.  T.  410.   Kwai   2*  iya  tvK  g^ttf   ( Hfcirmynf  oi  tuo 

lrcr.  770.  Ti;  evi  e  >vrw  r  irr;r,  #k9?t&{  Am*  ,•  Recte  <r*  omittunt 
omnes  fere  codd.  Ira  mox  7S?J.  K*/  -nfJi  uh  y*ysm  t*i  Ad/*-n*  x-Xxmr, 
Ztiti  ol  to>  Xvrtirx'  Tnvra  ys»  T*4a.      Ubi  XvTorr*  rs  cdidlt  Aldus. 

/'Vr.  84*7.,  'JErr^l/!5.*  £>(  o"i  7ftf  ftitrtf  ia^^«?,  'Errm^af  tvrm^pu  yu?) 
xzt  hyoii  fin**.  Optime  scntenti;?e  conrenirct  rthr  lyxy**?*.  Sed 
ojusmodi  elisiones  npud  Nostrum  rarissimae  sunt.  Infra  tamea 
J  01 5.  \*ut  uQvxrc*  habent  omnes  libri.  Em  sme  elisione  legitnr 
Theb.  706.  1073.  Znn  Thcb.  24-.  434.  652.  kn  Prom.  81 1.  Theb, 
31.5.  «V«  Pers.  192.  A  gam.  1184.  Choeph.  664.  Eum.  294-.  325. 
65*.  fyrrftnrt  Suppl.  67.  Sii»<n  Earn.  7.  imi**vrt  Prom.  405. 
Zivyvtrt  Pers.  191.  **tvn  Theb.  535.  *^/»i/«  Pers.  469.  fiyfn 
Pers.  199.  n$*rthri  cum  elisione  adhibet  Soph,  Ant.  243.  Ti 
5?<»«  y*$  r«t  TPtrrifar  $kw  *-«>t*.  Simiba  apud  Euripidern  legontur 
tnr  •£{/«(  Hec  900.  Uii)»<r  Jut  1239.  ixxvr  «*i  Or.  524.  -ifer****/ 
•v#  l»»3«6f  Hippol.  319.      itx«XXvc9  §/   *t«A*i  487.      JiJw'  ♦  **£***   Iph. 

Aul.  703.  et  alia  mmnulla.  In  Iph.  Aul.  68.  legendum  :  A/Jeu;  i  *tr- 
#«*  f  vy«T{/  ^?ij*m'£**  ft*.  Cetenmi  verbum  tr*$*>  usarpat  tragicus, 
itt  videtur,  incertus  in  satyrica  fabala  apud  £cliol.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  1375.      o  h  Xatfluv  #i*/,  "Eyr*  Vae^ijrw?,  wxi  r  U  $vtC9v  r«3». 

Vet,  900.  9Eft*t  ¥  ttt  pit  ipxX*'  •  y«p6U  »<?•£*.  Awrt,  propter** 
cuodt  a  Tragicorum  sermone  alienura  esse  videtur.  Malim  tgitur. 
£tc«  y.-i^,  in  ^tw  «.  t.  I.  'Epoi  y*{,  ntihi  quidem9  habent  Noster  Per* 
605.  Soph.  Ant.  178.  El.  361.  aliique. 

Ver*  1070.  'A XX'  «5r  pipyi*?  *y*  ir^Xtym.  *Axr%  <Zt  Onmso  yt  ha* 
bet  Noster  Theb.  223.  *xx*  *v*  #*«vf  T»?$  tJ»^  «x«^k  *r«A§»f  tkAtrn^ 

X«y««-      Eurip.  Med.  619.   'AXA*  «Ji  iy«  ^f  )xtp++*<;  tut^tv^fuu*      Iph. 

Aul.  983.  *AAX*  dJ»  ?^w  f*  *%*(».*>  xi*f  Airvton.  Ion.  1235.  *AXA*#Jr 
xlyvftitf'  i  $*ri;  ¥  *v  p*i  irt*t«l.     Ita  edd.  Tecentiores.     In  Aldina  est 

'/iyvxtrf,   unde  repono,    iXX   *vr  Xtyipitx  y. 

Postremo  loco  moneo,  in  fragmento  Prornethei  AiWwp  apnd  Stri* 
bohem  p.  183.   quatuor  ultimos  versus  ira  fere  restitoendos  esse: 

'lev*  5'  uftr^uvoZnd  <r  o  Z\v*  ctnri^u9  NipfAu*  T  fatt^X**!  n$d&t  "yyyitX** 
■Tirpect  'T'Xoj'Kicv  fn(rn  %Q<>*\  «i«  nrtnrct  tv  BttXXat  ^*»cri<j  fetkm'  Atyin  *T^arr«f. 
'y»t*"-^A?  pro  vT«rK^y  C^.iubono  debetur.  Farsse  qur  y#yyuA^»  iege- 
icnt  pro  rr*oyyv>>»9  in  Ccnsura  rd.  Bntlcrianne  jam  monuiTTJUS,  ne« 
<jue  ulla  ciusa  ent  quare  yoy/vXr;  in  familiari  tantum  sermone  usur- 
^Atum  esse  putcmus.  rorTTAOS  AI0OL  AeETOX  legitur  in  ve- 
xastissima  inscript'one  apud  Chandlerum  p.  37.  Tv  flxXm*  pro  n>p- 
jb«A*r  reposuit  SrOma&ius,  monenle  Stanleio.  Pro  ^^mru*  alii  j^«{.i% 
.ulii  ^*nij  conj?ciunt.  Saltern  )««^ii  et  hint^  scribere  debeni.  Nam 
farurum  verbi  i*#*ot  est  2tJ*xc*x§9  et  ?i*»tfo?(»**i  «,  non  ^ur#i  ««*  dicunt 
Attici.  Af«r^«  retinendum  censct  Butlems*  cujus  sententae  favet 
"Eurip.  Heraci.  5'95.    'Ot^j  2>«V««  w«i  »*ri»trwm<  t^iit  *£^{#vo  H 
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QUARTERLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATION 
From  November  18  i0»  16  February  18ll. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  a  Periodical  Work,,  exeluftvely  devoted  td 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs;  No.  XLiV.  (Which  completes  tht) 
•Eleventh  Volume*)     38. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Britton's  ««  Architectural  Antiquities,  "  ^Jo.XXlII,  form- 
ing the  Fifth  Nombvr  of  Vol.  III.  ;  contains  feven  Eugraviogs,  repre- 
Jenting  the  ^Architectural  Details  of  Roslyn  Chanel,  Scotland :  viz. 
Windows,  Canopies,  brackets,  Pedeltal- Columns,  Pinnacles,  &c. — alfo 
<*  Geometrical  Elevation  of  the  Eaft  End,  and  a  Perfpe&ive  Vi**w  of 
the  Interior  Eaftern  Aide,  k  comprifes  alio  a  History  and  Description 
of  that  ft  igular  Edifice;  together  with  an  Account  of  Sir  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor* 

arts  (fink.) 

A  Portrait  of  her  Royal  High  nets  the  late  Princefs  Amelia,  engraved 
by  Agar*  from  a  Pointing  by  Mrs  Mee._  58.     Proofs,  log.  fid. 
*     Britifli  Gallery  of  Engravings*  No.  VII.     zi  is.     Large  paper,  3L 
13s.  6<L 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet*  Vol.  vllt.  l$s» 
Large  paper,  il.  4s. 

An  engraved  Portrait  of  William  Snakerpeare,  at  the  Age  of  T*hirty- 
-  three)  from  an  Original  lately  difcovertjd.     10s.  6d.     Proofs  iU  is* 

Britifli  Gallery  of  Portraits,  No.  V.  Atlas.  Ato.  il.  5s.  Larger 
-paper*  il.  16s. 

The  Thames ;  or,  Graphic  tlluft rations  of  the  Seat?*  Villas,  Build- 
ings and  Scenery,  of  that  River.     No.  XII.     Imperial  8vo.     43.  6d. 

.A  Defcriptioq  of  the  Antient  Toracottas  in  the  Britifn  Mufcum. 
By  Taylor  Combe  efq.,  with  41  Plates,  engraved  after  the  drawings  ot 
Will.  Alexander  efq.     Royal  tfvo,  il.  lis.  6d.  ;  Elephant,  2I.  lis.  fid.  ' 

A  PiAurefque  Voyage  to  India,  by  the  Way  of  China.  By  Thomat 
DaoieJ,  R.  A,  and  William  Daniel,  A.  R.  A.  folio.  With  50  En- 
gravings.    laL 

"  The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Englifh  School.  *'     No.  lit.     Containing, 
'  t.  A  Portrait  of  John  Marquis  of  Granby,  engraved  by  William 

Bond  from  a  Picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  alfo  a  Memoir  of 

the  Marquis,  by  John  Mason  Good  esq.  Translator  of  Lucretius", 

&c. 
%.  A  Print  engraved  by  Edward  Scriven,  from  a  Piclure,  by  Georgj 
-    Rom***,  of  *  Titania,  Puck,  thfi  Changeling, »  &c  )  with  Remarks 

on  the  Sub§e&,  by  H,  W.  Watts  efq. 
.£.  Sculpture.     View  of  a  Group  in  Atto- Relievo,  defigned  and  exe- 
cuted In  MarUe  by  John  Flaman  esq.  }\.  A. : — engraved  by  Wii- 

liam  Bond  : — with  Remarks  on  the  fame  by,  Robert  Hunt  esq. 
4*  Architecture.     A  Perfpe&ive  View  of  St  Paul's  Cathedra* 

Ghvrch  from  the  N,  E.  Angle,  engraved  by  John  Le  Keux   from* 

It  8 
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a  Drawing  by  James  Elmes  efq.  Architect  :  alfo  an  hiftorical  and* 
dcfcriptive  Eflay  on  that  Building^  by  Edm.  AVdn  esq.  Architect 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES* 

A  Botanical  Calendar ;  exhibiting,  at  one  View,  the  generic  and 
fpecific  Name,  the  Clafs,  Order,  and  Habitat,  of  all  the  Bntifh  Plants. 
JBy  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps,     ios.  6d.     Large  paper,  il.  28. 

The  Firft  Principles  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  treated  in  a 

Slain  and  familiar  manner,  and  illuftrated  with  Figures,  Diagrams,  and 
Leierences  to  well  known  Objects,  for  the  Ufe  of  young  Perfons.  Bjr 
I.  Marih  efq-     p.. 

The  Principles  of  Fluxions,  defined  for  the  Ufe  of  Students  in  tht 
Univerfity.  By  William  Dealtry,  M.  A.  Profeffor  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Eaft  India  College,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College*  Cambridge- 
Royal  8vo.     14s-  boards. 

Evening  Amu  Cements  for  the  Year  1S1 1  ;  Being  the  Eighth  of  the 
Series  of  Volumes  for  the  Improvement  of  Students  in  Aftrooomy. 
By  W.  Frend  efq*     3$. 

The  Cambridge  Problems ;  being  a  Colle&i  on  of  the  printed  Qaef- 
tions  propofed  to  the  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at 
the  general  Examinations,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  inclu- 
iive,  with  a  Preface.     By  a  Graduate  of  the  Univerfity.     6s. 

An  Eflay,  demon  ft  rating  the  Practicability  and  Advantage  of  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea,  by  Solar  Obfervation  of  the  Fiift 
Meridian.     By  Q.  Adams.     5s. 

RteVa  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XVI.     Part  II. 

BlOGRAfHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  her  Royal  Highneft  thV 
Princefs  Amelia.     By  Honoria  Scott.     2  s.  6d. 

The  Literary  life  and  Selea  Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Coxe,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S.     3  vol  Bvo.     al.  28. 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of 
Charlemont.  By  Francis  Hardy  efq.  Ato.  iL  lis.  6<L  Large  Pa- 
per, 2l.  128.  6d. 

classics. 

^fchyli  Prometheus  Vin&us.  Ad  Fidem  Manufcriptorum  emendavir, 
Notas  et  Gloflarium  adjecit,  Carol  us  Jacobus  Blomfield,  A.  B.  Cbllegn 
$S.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienfes  Socius.     6s. 

DRAMA. 

Hamlet  Traveftie,  in  three  A&s,  with  Annoutions  by  DrJohnfon 
and  George  Stevens  efq.  and  other  Commentators,     cs. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  George  Lillo  ;  with  Memoirs  of  the  Au- 
thor.    By  Thomas  Davie*.     2  vol.  royal  i8mo»     12s. 

HDUCATIOW. 

Moral  Truths,  and  Studies  in  Natural  Hiftory.     Bjr  Mr  Cockle.    7a. 

The  Hiftory  and  Adventures  of  Little  Henry,  exemplified  in  a  Se- 
mes of  figures.     6s. 

A  Defence  of  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster  *n&  the  Royal  Britifh  Syftem  of 

Education  ;  or,  half  an  Hour's  Converfation  between  Lady  Laetitia  Li- 

'fceral  and  her  old  Waiting-woman  Mrs  Prudence  Paradife,  on  the  Suh- 

.,  jaft  af  €  A  Dialogue  between  a  Mailer  and  a*  Apptetstk**  occaione* 
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\>y  I^eAuret  on  Education  delivered  by  Mr  Lancaster  in  Bath,  in  th« 
Month  of  February  1810  :  to  which  is  prefixed,  Mr  WhitchwrcKs  Poe- 
tical Epiftle  to  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster,     is. 

A  New  Introduction  to  Reading,  adapted  to*  Children  from  Six  to 
Twelve  years  of  Age.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Davies,  A.  M.     2s. 

A  Xreatife  on  Mechanics,  principally  defigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools 
find  public  Seminaries,  illuftrated  by  a  great  number  of  Examples.  By 
W.  Marrat.     8vo.     16s. 

A  Practical  Treatife  on  the  Ufe  of  the  Globes,  illuftrated  with  a* 
-extenfive  and  fele&  Variety  of  Queftions  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools.  By 
W.  Thackwray.     3s. 

HISTORY. 

An  hiftorical  Account  of  the  antient  Culdees  «f  Iona,  and  of  their 
Settlements  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland.  By  John  Jamiefon, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  fie  F.  A.  S.  E.    4to.     il.  1  is,  6d. 

The  Chronicles  of  Enguerrand  de  Monftrelet.  Translated  by  Th©« 
anas  Johnes  efq.     1 2  vol.  8vo,  with  a  4to  vol.  of  Plates.     7L  4s.  bds. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  tranflated  from  the  Welfh 
Copy  attributed  to  Tyfillo.  By  Peter  Roberts,  A.  M.  4to.  al.  as. 
Large  paper,  3I.  38. 

The  New  Chronicles  of  England  and  France.  By  Robert  Fabyan. 
Named  by  himfelf  the  Concordance  of  Hiftories.  Reprinted  from  Pyn* 
foil's  Edition  of  15 16  5  the  Firft  Part  collated  with  the  Edition  of  1533 
and  1559 ;  and  the  Second  with  a  Manufcript  of  the  Author's  own 
time,  as  well  as  the  fubfequent  Editions,  including  the  different  Conti- 
nuations, with  a  biographical  and  literary  Preface  by  Henry  Ellis* 
4to.     3I.  3s. 

LAW. 

Bibliothcca  Legura  ;  or,  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and 
Statute  Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  their  Dates  and 
Prices.     By  John  Clarke.     9s. 

A  Treatife  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  By  William  Ballantine 
•sq.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Law  of  Principal  and  AccefTary.  By  U.  O'Dedy  efq.  Barrifter 
at  Law.     4s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eflays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte.  By  Archibald  Ali- 
fbn,  LL.B.  F.  R.  S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
Ice.     2d  Edition,  in  2  vol.  8vo.     i$s. 

*#*  To  this  edition  are  added,  Obfervations  on  the  Origin  of  the 
Beauty  of  the  Human  Countenance  and  Form. 

Letters  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  DefFand,  to  the  Honorable 
Horace  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  from  the  year  1766,  to 
the  year  1780 ;  to  which  are  added,  Letters  of  Madame  du  DefFand 
to  Voltaire.  Published  from  the  Originals  at  Strawberry  Hill.  4 
vol.     12mo.     21.  2s. 

A  Minute  Detail,  of  the  attempt  to  Assassinate  die  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  of  die  facts  relating  to  that  event.     8ro.     4s.  6d. 

The  Prebendary  and  the  Curate;  comprehending  an  impartial 
Exposition  of  the  State  of  Parochial  Affairs  in  Sawfcy  Wilae,  and 
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£ong-Eaton,  Derbyshire.  By  the  Reverend  Thomas  Humphries, 
A.M.     2s 

A  concise  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects,  of  the  Par 
pal  Supremacy  ;  with  Observations  on  ;he  Alterations  made  m  it 
by  Bonaparte.     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Questions  on  History  and  Chronology,  with  an  e¥- 
planation  of  some  of  the  common  terms  used  in  both  ;  with  a  Sketch  cf 
the  State  of  the  World  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  preserra* 
tion  of  rhe  Scriptmes  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Trutfe 
of  Revelation.  To  which  is  added,  the  History  of  the  false  Prophet 
Mahomet,  &c. 

A  Great  Personage  proved  to  have  been  Junius,  &c. 

The  true  Sen.se  and  Meaning  of  the  System  of  Nature,  a  postho- 
jnous  Work  of  M.  Helvctius.  Translated  by  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton, 
8s. 

Tythes  no  Oppression  ;  shown  in  a  Letter  te  the  Lord  of  Abbots- 
glebe  Manor.     By  Paul  Oldright      Is.  6d. 

The  Genealogy  of  the  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times, 
to  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  foreign,  Blood  into  England.  By 
G.  Hornby  Morland.     8vo.     16s. 

An  A  ppeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  Nicholas  Tomjinson,  esq. 
i  Captain  in  his  Majesty's  Navy.     2s. 

The  Reflector,  (to  be  continued  Quarterly),  No  I.     6s. 

Observations  suggested  by  the  Strictures  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view  upon  Oxford,  and  by  t,he  two  Replies ;  containing  some  account 
of  the  late  changes  in  that  University.  By  Henry  Home  Drunv 
jnond.     2s. 

The  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Phyficians 
who  have  attended  his  Majeft  y  during  bis  lllntfs,  touching  the  State  of 
his  Majefty's  Health.      2s, 

Lcttre.>  de  Maclemoifelle  de  l'Efpinafle.     3  vol,   iimo.      18s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic  Licenfe.  By  N. 
A.  Vigors,  jun.  efq.      Royal  8vo.      15s. 

Iuftru&ions,  adcirefled  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Midland  Counties  of 
England,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  their  Religion.     By  Dr  Milnc^ 

V.  A.        28. 

The  Philapthropift,  No.  II.     *s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requifite  to  be  ufed 
vith  the  Nautical  Ephemeris  ;  being  new  Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Na- 
tural Ver  fed   Sines,   and  Logarithms  of  Numbers  from  1  to  ico,oco. 

2S. 

The  Eaft  India  Rcgifter  and  Dire&ory  for  18 »  r.  By  John  Mathi. 
fon  and  Alexander  Way  Mafon.     8s. 

True  Stpries  ;  or  interefting  Anecdotes  of  young  Perfons  ;  designed, 
through  the  medium  of  Example,  tp  inculcate  Principles  of  Virtue  and 
iety.      1  2 mo.     4s.  6d. 

The  Reformer  ;  comprising  twenty- two  EiTays  on  Religion  and  Mo- 
1  2  mo.     6s. 
b  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Prevalence  of  \ke^ 
^rigerouf  Effe&s  of  Seduftion-     Urao.     2u 
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The  Female  Economift;  or,  a  plain  Syftem  of  Cookery,  for  the  Uf« 
•f  Families.     By  Mrs  Smith.     Third  Edition.     4s.  boards. 

The  Merchant's  and  Artificer's  Companion,  and  practical  Guide  to 
Account*.  By  John  Harris  Wicks,  of  Englefield  Green,  Eghani,  Sur- 
ry.    3s.  6d.  bound. 

Tables  of  the  Tonnage  of  Ships,  calculated  according  to  the  Rule 
prefcribed  by  Lf  w ;  including  every  Defcription  of  VefTcls,  from  12  t<» 
6po  Tons  burthen,  together  with  a  fliort  Explanation  of  the  Method  of 
AdiueafureineuL  By  J.  B.  Latimer,  of  the  Cuftomhoufe,  Leithf 
l  :m:).     7s. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Graces ;  or,  the  Englifh  Ladies'  Coftume.  58. ; 
coloured,  7s.  6d. 

MEDICINT,    SURCERV,    &C. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Su  gic*I  Journal  ;  exhibiting  a  concifc 
View  of  the  latell  and  mofl  important  Difcoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Pharmacy.     No,  XXV.     3s. 

A  pra&i^al  Treatife  on  the  Morbid  Senflbility  of  the  Eye,  common- 
ly called  Weaknef8  of  Sight.  By  John  Steveiifan,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  burgeons,  London.     8vo.     5s. 

Tlie  Annual  Medical  Review  and  Regifter  for  1809.  Vol.  II. 
8vo,      1 28. 

Obfervations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer.  By  Thomaa  Denman,  M.  IX 
8vo.     3  s. 

Pharmacopoeia  Officinalis  Britannica.  By  Richard  Stocker,  Apothe- 
cary to  Guy's  Hofpiu'.     8vo.      1  cs.  6d. 

Aa  Inquiry  into  the  C«wfes  producing  the  extraordinary  Addition  to 
the  number  of  infane.     By  William  Saunders  Haflam,  M.  D.     5s* 

Remarks  on  the  Nomenclature  of  the  New  London  Phgrnaacopccia. 
By  John  Bollock,  M.  IX     2s.  6d. 

Sy.iopfis  Pharmaco^ce  x  Londinenfis.      is.  6d. 

Surgical  Ol  fervatious,  Part  III.^— 0«  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and 
Mifcelhmeous  Subje&s.     By  John  Abernetliy,  F.  R.  S.     8vo.     7s. 

Practical  Oblervations  on  the  Sclerocc)e#  and  other  Morbid  Enlarge- 
ments of  the  leilicle;  alfo  on  the  Caufc  and  Cure  of  the  Acute,  Spu- 
rious and  Chronic  Hydrocele.  By  Thomas  Ramfden,  Surgeon  tp 
Chtifi's  and  the  Foundling  Hofpitals,  and  Affiflaut-Surgeon  to  Bartho- 
lomew's HofpitaL     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  D'iflertation  on  Infanity.     By  William  Black,  M,  D.     2*. 

A  familiar  Treatife  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Althma,  Difficul- 
ty of  Breathing,  .Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough  ;  with  explicit  Inftruc- 
tions  for  their  Management  and  Cure :  To  which  arc  added,  Directions 
for  the  Ute  of  Stramonium.     By  Mr  Fifher.     2s. 

A  new  Syrtem  of  Phyfic  and  Medical  Surgery,  By  R.  Reece, 
M.  D.     8vo.      12s. 

On  the  D>fraf<-s  of  the  Generative  Syftejn.  By  John  Roberton, 
M.  D.     8vo.      14s.  , 

Additional  Cafes,  with  further  Directions  to  the  Faculty,  relating  to 
the  Ufe  of  the  Humulus,  or  Hop,  in  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Affection*. 
JJy  A.  Freake.     Svo.     1$.  6&. 

Uluflratior.5  of  Madscfs  j  exhibiting  a  fiogular  Cafe  *f  Iufam'tr*  md 
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t  no  lefs  remarkable  Difference  in  Medical  Opinion.     By  John  Haftarn. 
58,  6d. 

MILITARY. 

A  Military  Surrey  and  Plan  of  the  Operations  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  Portugal.     28.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal.     28.  6d. 

Ad  Account  of  the  Campaign!  in  Poland,  in  the  Years  i8o5  and 
1807  ;  with  brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Coropofition  of  the 
Ruffian  Army.  By  Sir  Robert  Wilfon,  Knight,  and  Aid-de-Camp  to 
the  King.     410.     il.  110.  6d.  5  fine  paper,  2L  as. 

EfTai  fur  le  Syfteme  Militaire  de  Bonaparte,  ou  I'on  demande  pour- 
quoi  fes  troupes  ont  en  cette  malheureufe  preponderance  fur  celles  do 
Continent ;  iuivi  d'une  Analyfe  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oife,  et  du  Cou- 
ronnement  de  S.  M.  Corfe.     jr. 

MUSIC. 

Mufical  IUuflrations  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  confiding  of  Lays, 
■with  Accompaniments  for  the  Harp  and  Piano  Forte.  By  Jofeph 
Kemp.  Muf.  Do&.     8vo,  98. ;   4to,   1 28. 

"  Remembrances,  "  a  Song,  with  Accompaniments.  By  L.  V. 
Beethoneu.     is   6d. 

"  The  Lad  Token,  or,  Remember  Me ;  "  compofed  on  occafion  of 
the  Princefs  Amelia's  mournful  Prefent  to  the  King.     By  H.  R.  Bifhop. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Alicia  and  Cloridon,  or  the  Offspring  of  Bertha.     2  vol.  8vo.     I  OS. 

The  Royal  Exile,  or  Vidims  of  Human  Paflions*  By  Mrs  Green. 
4  vol.     il. 

The  Daughters  of  Ifenberg,  a  Bavarian  Romance.  By  Alicia  Tyn- 
dal  Palmer,     il.  49. 

The  Mountain  Chief,  or  the  Defcendant  of  William  Tell.     4  vol.     il. 

The  Spectre  of  ihe  Mountains  of  Granada.     5  vol.      15s. 

The  Royal  Sufferer,  or  intrigues  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  3  voL 
35s.  fid. 

The  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe,      12  vol.     Foolfcap  8vo.     3I.  1 28. 

Elfrida,  Heirefs  of  Belgrove.  By  Mifs  Emma  Parker,  4  voL 
a  08. 

Ifadora  of  Milan.     5  vol,     il.  5s. 

Incident  and  Interell,  or  Copies  from  Nature.     By  Mifs  Squire,     J 
vol.     1 2  mo.     99 
.  St.  Irvyne,  or  the  Rosicrucian.     6a» 

Contes  a  ma  Fille.     Par  J.  B.  Bouilly.     2  vol.     i2mo.     8s.  6d. 

Married  Life,  or  Faults  on  both  Sides.  By  Mifs  Howard.  5  vol 
j  2  mo.      15s. 

Julia  de  Vienne,  a  Parifian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.  4  voL 
'  i2mo.     il.  is. 

A  Father's  Tales  to  his  Daughter.  By  J.  N.  Bouilly.  2  voL  i2mo. 
98. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza,  or  a  Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Baylea 
efq.     Royal  ixmo.     78.  6d. 

The  Myfterious  Hand,  or  Subterranean  Horrors.     By  A.  J.  Cran- 

•^•Iph,      3  Vol.  12030,       15s, 
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Chun  and  Si- Ling ;  an  Hiftorical  Romance  :  in  which  is  introduced 
fome  Account  of  the  Cuitoms,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduct  of  the  Chi* 
nefe.     Royal  12  mo.     55. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  carefully  revifed,  and  oc^afion- 
ally  corrected,  from  the  Arabic.  To  which  is  added,  a  Selection  of 
new  Tales,  now  firft  tranflated  from  the  Arabic  Originals  \  alfo,  an  In- 
trodu&ion  and  Notf s,  illuftrative  of  the  Religion,  Manners,  and  Cut 
toms  of  the  Mahommedans.  By  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.  D.  Oxford,  late 
Oriental  Profeffor  at  the  Royal  Military  and  Eaft  India  Colleges,  &c 
6  vol.     Poft  8vo,  3I.  13s.  6d.  ;  demy  8vo,  5I.  58. ;  and  iSrao,  il.  16s. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  4  vol.  royal  i2mo.  Tranflated 
by  Beaumont. 

POETRY. 

Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries.  Published  from  ancient  Manuscripts  ;  with  an  Introduce 
tion,  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.     By  Henry  Weber,  esq.     Handsomely 

printed  in  Three  Volumes  Post  Octavo.   2f.  2s The  most  valuable 

and  interesting  of  those  Metrical  Romances,  which  have  not  yet  been 
printed,  are  in  this  work  submitted  to  the  Public.  The  first  in  the 
Collection  is  the  Life  of  Alexander,  hitherto  attributed  to  Adam 
Davie,  and  strongly  recommended  for  publication  by  Warton  and 
Ellis,  which,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  most  poetical  of  all  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  kind  previous  to  Chaucer.  It  is  followed  by  the  Ro- 
mance of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  which,  besides  its  considerable 
poetical  Merit,  must  excite  great  National  Interest ;  and  by  others, 
selected  for  the  beauty  of  the  Tale,  or  for  some  other  circumstances 
rendering  them  curious.  The  publication  fills  up  a  great  gap  in  die 
existing  collections  of  Ancient  Poetry,  the  study  of  which  is  at  present 
so  much  and  so  deservedly  cultivated. 

Poems.     By  Andrew  Macintosh  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

The  Tyrolese  Villagers,  or  a  Prospect  of  War,  with  other  Tales. 
By  Mr  Robinson.     8vo.     6s. 

Joseph,  a  Religious  Poem  in  blank  verse.  By  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lucas,  Curate  of  Avebury,  Wilts.     2  vols.     8vo.     1/.  Is. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Drave,  with  Odes  and  other  Poems, 
chiefly  Amatory  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Stewart,  esq.  Foolscap 
8vo.     9$. 

Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  being  Poems 
found  among  the  Papers  of  that  noted  Female.     2s*  6d. 

Feeling,  or  Sketches  from  Life ;  with  other  Pieces.  By  a  Lady. 
l2mo.    .5s. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  Song.  By  R.  H.  Cromek. 
8vo.     12s. 

What  are  Scots  Collops  ?  a  prophetic  Talc,  in  imitation  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake.     7s. 

A  few  Poems  relative  to  an  unprecedented  Attack  on  a  Lady's 
Character.    5s. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.     By  Robert  Southey.     4to.     li  lis.  6cL 

Felissa,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a  Kitten  of  Sentiment.    5s.  6d» 

The  Fifth,  or  Paper  Age ;  a  Satire.    £s« 
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Poems.     By  Miss  HolforJ.     8vo.    6s.    ' 

Dunkeld,  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  and  other  Poems,  including  Trans- 
lations from  the  Gaelic.     By  Petrus  Ardilensis.     Fcokcap  fcvo.     &»• 

The  Old  Bird's  Farewell.     By  Mr  Jerningham.     2s.  6d. 

FaSles,  By  the  Reverend  Henry  Rome,  LL.B.  8vo.  Is,  each. 
Large  paper.     Is.  6d. 

Bygane  times,  and  Late  come  Changes ;  or  a  Bridge  Street  Dim* 
logue,  in  Scottish  Verse.  By  the  Author  of  Will  and  Jean.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

POLITICS,   AKD   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

Principles  of  the  Constitution  of  Governments.  By  William  Cun- 
ningham, esq   of  Enter kine,  North  Britain.     4to.     15s. 

Colu mban us' s  Sccon<j(  Letter ;  with  Part  I.  of  an  Historical  Ad- 
dress on  the  Calamities  occasioned  by  foreign  Influence  in  the  Nomi- 
nation of  Bishops  to  Irish  See*.  By  the  Reverend  C  O'Connor, 
D.D.    7s.  6d. 

Columbanus,  No.  III.  being  a  Letter  to  Owen  O'Connor,  esq* 
on  the  Liberties  of  the  Irish  Church.     5s. 

The  Debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  Session  of  1810, 
•n  the  Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  cf  Ireland.     10s.  6d. 
On  Paper  Currency. 

Analysis  of  the  Money  Situation  of  Gieat  Britain,  with  respect 
to  its  Coins  and  Bank  Notes.     Is.  6d. 

The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency,  stated 
and  examined.     By  W.  Huskisson,  esq.  M.P. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  present  high  Price  of  Gold  Bul- 
lion in  England.     By  John  Hill.     8vo.     5s* 

Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Question  concerning  the 
Depreciation  of  the  Currency,  stated  and  examined.  By  William 
Huskisson,  esq.  M.P.  *~By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
Bart.  M.P.     2s  6d. 

Doubts  on  the  Expediency  of  adopting  the  Recommendation  of 
the  Bullion  Committee.     By  John  Fonblanque.     2s. 

Copies  from  a  Correspondence,  and  Substance  of  Communications 
with  Mr  Huskisson,  Mr  Perceval,  &c.  on  the  Waste  and  Abuses  in 
the  Military  Establishment  and  Expenditures. 

An  Examination  of  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  S. 
Cock-    5*. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  on  his 
Remarks  on  Mr  Huskisson's  Pamphlet.     Is,  6<L 

Considerations  on  Commerce,  Bullion,  and  Com,  Circulation  and 
Exchanges,  with  a  view  to  our  present  Circumstances.  By  George 
Chalmers,  F.R.S.  S.A.     6s.  6d. 

•    A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee.     By  Jasper  Atkinson,  esq.     3s.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Depreciation  of  Money,  and  the  *State  of  our 
Currency,  with  sundry  relative  Tables.  By  Robert  Wilson,  esq, 
Accountant,  Edinburgh.     3s.  6d* 

Reply  to  Mr  Bosanquet's  Practical  Observations  on  the  Repcrt  of 
tlie  Bullion  Committee.     By  David  Ricardo. 
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Observations  on  the  Fallacy  of  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  the 
Paper  Currency  of  this  Kingdom,  with  Reasons  for  dissenting  from 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  By  Francis  Perceval  Elliot, 
esq.     5s. 

Rtgency  BUI. 

The  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  CrenTille,  in  January 
1789,  on  the  Bill  for  a  Regency.     Is. 

The  Regency  Question,  being  a  Republication  of  Papers  written 
during  his  Majesty's  Illness  in  176S.  By  Dennis  CVBryen,  esq* 
fc.  6d. 

The  Speech  of  John  Leach,  esq.  tn  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  3)st  December,  1810,  on  the 
Question  of  Limitations  of  the  Royal  Authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Regent.     Is.  6d* 

A  clear,  fair,  and  candid  Investigation  of  the  Population,  Com* 
pierce,  and  Agriculture  of  this  Kingdom,  with  a  full  refutation  of 
all  Mr  Malthus's  Principles,    8vo.     3s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English,  abridged  from  tfc« 
4to  edition  of  Kichardson's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
*sq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant  surgeon  on  the 
Bengal  Establishment.     Royal  8vo.     IZ.  16s. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  and  German  Languages.  2 
Vol.     8vo.     1/.  4s.     Fine  paper,     1/.  1  Is.  6d. 

Greek  Idioms,  exhibited  in  select  Passages  from  the  best  Authors  | 
F>th  English  Notes  and  a  Parsing  Index.  To  which  are  added,  Ob- 
servations on  some  Idioms  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  the  Reve* 
rend  Wm.  Neilson,  D.D.  M.R.I.A.    8vo.    5s. 

THEOLOGY, 

The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction* 
and  at  the  approach  of  Death ;  exemplified  in  the  testimonies  and 
experience  of  Persons  distinguished  by  their  Greatness,  Learning  or 
Virtue.  By  Lindley  Murray.  The  fifteenth  edition.  In  one  volume 
fine  demy  8vo.     Large  letter.     12s. 

Biblia  Hebraic* ;  or,  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa* 
went,  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott ;  with  the  chief 
various  readings,  selected  from  his  Collation  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  from 
that  of  De  tfossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions  ;  accompanied  with 
English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  selected  from 
the  most  approyed  Ancient  and  Modern,  English  and  Foreign*  Bib- 
lical Critics.  By  B.  Bootjiroyd.  Part  I.  comprising  the  Book  of 
Genesis.     4to.     5s.     Large  paper  7s. 

Flores  Theologici $  or  Beauties  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  principally 
taken  from  the  Sermons  of  Massillon,  Saurin>and  Bourdaloue.  Nos, 
J.  II.  and  III.     2s.  each. 

A  Funeral  Discourse,  occasioned  by  the  d^ath  of  the  Rev.  Dr 
Barnes,  preached  at  Cross  Street  Meeting  house,  in  Manchester,  oa 
gunday  the  15th  of  July,  1810.     By  John  Tates.     2s. 

A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  Unitarian  Worsl  ip.     By  Robert  Asp* 
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Bigotry  and  Intolerance  defeated  ;  or  an  A  ceo  ant  of  the  late  Pro- 
secution of  Mr  John  Gisburne,  Unitarian  Minister  of  Soham,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire ;  with  an  Exposure  and  Correction  of  Mr  Andrew  Ful- 
ler's Narrative  of  that  Affair.  In  Seven  Letters  to  John  Christie* 
Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Fund.     2s. 

Prayers  collected  from  the  Writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  Christ  Church,  Hants.     8vo.     8s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Vicar  of  Mannaecon  and  of 
St  Anthony,  in  Cornwall,  and  Author  of  the  Histories  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall ;  Poems,  &c.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  By  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Mendham,  M.  A.     Crown  8vo.     5s. 

Cookson's  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  with  the  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  with  a  Table  of  Contents,  by  means  of  which  a  Child 
may  refer  to  any  particular  part.     No.  I.     9dL 

A  Refutation  of  Calvinism  ;  in  which  the  Doctrines  of  Original 
Sin,  Grace,  Regeneration,  Justification,  and  Universal  Redemption, 
are  explained  ;  and  the  peculiar  tenets  maintained  by  Calvin,  upon 
these  points,  are  proved  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture,  to  the  writings 
of  the  Ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  to  the  Publrc 
Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  George  Toulonine* 
D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Dean  of  St  Paul's, 
London.     8vo.     12s. 

A  Series  of  Discourses,  principally  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.    By  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Nayler.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Sermons,  and  Extracts,  consolatory  on  the  Loss  of  Friends;  select- 
ed from  the  Works  of  Eminent  Divines.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Concise  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Duty  of  a  Christian.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Maule.     2s.  6d. 

A  Sunday  Evening's  Companion  for  Parents  and  Children* 
18mo.     2s. 

Scripture  Characters,  in  a  series  of  Sermons,  preached  at  St 
James's  Church,  Bath.     By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.     12mo.    5s. 

A  Sermon  on  Suicide ;  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  parish 
•fNavestock,  Essex.     By  John  Folkes,  B.  D.  Vicar.     Is. 

The  Advantages  of  early  Piety  unfolded  and  displayed,  in  a 
Series  of  plain  Discourses,  addressed  to  Young  People.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Thornton  (Author  of  Christian  Consolations).     12mo.     Ss.  6d. 

Dr  Doddridge's  whole  Works.  By  D.  Williams,  and  the  Rev. 
E-  Parsuus,  Leeds.     10  vol.  royal  8vo.     6/.  boards. 

Ditto,  in  10  vol.  demy  8vo.     4/.  10s.  boards. 

The  Family  Expositor,  sold  separate  from  the  abovt.  5  vol. 
Toyal  Svo,  '6l. — Ditto,  5  voL  demy  8vo,  27.  5s. 

Dr  Ellis's  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things  from  Revelation,  not 
from  Reason  or  Nature.     Third  Edition.     1  vol.  8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Pulpit  Assistant ;  containing  250  Outlines  or  Skeletons  of 
Sermons.     By  T.  Hanr.am.     4-  vol.  ISmo.     16s,  boards. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  City  of  Lisbon  and  its  Environs,  with  some  Ob- 
servations on  the  Manners,  Disposition,  and  Character  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Nation.  By  R  B.  Fisher,  Esq.  Paymaster  of  the  60th  Re- 
giment, 1  st  battalion.     4s.  Gd. 

Londmia  Ulustrata,  No.  VII.     8s. 

Observations  on  the  Climate,  Manners,  and  Amusements  of  Mal- 
ta ;  principally  intended  for  the  Information  of  Invalids  repairing  to 
that  Inland  for  the  recovery  of  Health.  By  William  Domeier,  M.  D. 
of  the  Royal  Colltge  of  Physicians,  London,  &c.     8vo.     4s.  6d. 

Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  containing  Re- 
searches relative  to  the  Geography  of  Mexico ;  the  Extent  cf  its  Sur- 
face, and  its  political  Division  into  Intendancies ;  the  physical  Aspect 
of  the  Country,  the  Population,  the  State  of  Agriculture,  and  Ma- 
nufacturing and  Commercial  Industry  ;  the  Canals  projected  between 
the  South  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  Crown  Revenues,  the 
quantity  of  precious  Metals  which  have  flowed  from  Mexico  into 
Europe  and  Asia  since  the  Discovery  of  the  New  Continent,  and  the 
•Military  Defence  of  New  Spain.  By  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  with 
physical  Sections  and  Maps,  founded  on  Astronomical  Observations 
and  Trigonometrical  and  Barometrical  Measurements.'  Translated 
from  the  Original  French.     By  John  Black.     2  vol.  6vo.     }L  18s. 

Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies ;  including  a  particular  Re- 
port of  Hispantola,  or  die  Spanish  part  of  Santo  Domingo  j  with  a 
general  Survey  of  the  Settlements  on  the  South  Continent  nf  Ame- 
rica, as  relating  to  History,  Trade,  Population,  Customs,  Manners, 
5cc. ;  with  a  concise  Statement  of  the  Sentiments  of  the  People  on 
their  relative  Situation  to  the  Mother  Country,  &c.  By  William 
Walton,  jun.     2  vol.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

Picture  of  New  South  Wales.     By  D.  D.  Mann,     4to. 

The  Itinerary  of  Greece.  By  William  Gell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.S.  A. 
royal  4to.     2/.  12s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAV1W. 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  Sweden.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin, 
Knight  of  Malta.     2  vol.  4to,  S/.  3s. — Coloured  plates,  4/.  4s. 

A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  By 
Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  $.  Edinburgh.    Part  I.    6u 
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A 

America*  Mineralorieal  Journal,  plan  and  purpofe  of,  1 1 4-— account  of 
the  different  articles  contained  id,  i  15-r-native  magnefia  found  in  New 

.  Jerky,  1. 1 9 — remarkable  peculiarity  perceivable  in  every  thing  Ame- 
rican, 121. 

jffpendu-*Obkrntion*  on  the  Prometheus  of  iEfchyhis,  491. 

B 
BeUf  Dr»  eftabliflies  i   charity  fchool  at  Madras,  upon  an  improved 

plan,  70— uncandidly  claims  the  merit  of  Mr  Lancafter's  invention* 

76. 
Black,  Dr,  brilliant  difcoverieS  of*  to  what  owing,  156* 
Bhxckstone,  Judge,  opinion  of,  concerning  the  emancipation  of  the  Cav 
•     Ibolics,  36* 

B*andt,  Mr,  his  arrangement  and  analyfis  of  calculi,  159, 
Bltxheim,  account  of  the  battle  of*  45* 
Bfanfidd'i  Prometheus  Vioctus*  211. 

Borders,  MafefchaJ,  con  ve  Hat  ion  between  and  Prince  Eugene,  48. 
-Bttrke,  Mr,  remark  oft  refpe&ing  the  toleration  of  the  Catholics  iM 

Canada,  37. 

C  s 

Canada,  a  remarkable  inftaoce  of  the  policy  0/  granting  complete  toloa- 
ation  to  the  Catholics,  37* 

'Catholic  queftion,  1 — difabibties  to  which  the  Iriih  Catholics  are  fub- 
jeered,  a— principal  objections  to  their  emancipation  enumerated  and 
examined,  5— firft,  that  they  enjoy  ample  toleration  already,  ib — that 
they  would  -anly  be  encouraged  to  aik  more, .  were  their  pTefent  peti- 
tions complied  with,  1 1 — and  that  perfons  of  that  pertiafion  hold  o- 
pinions  which  render  them  unfit  for  fituatious  of  truft  or  authority, 
12 — the  latter  mown  to  be  falfc,  from  the  anfwers  of  their  principal 
uniferfities  to  the  queries  of  Mr  Pitt,  1 3 — alleged  obligation  to  per^ 
fecute  heretics  upon  what  founded,  14 — tenet,  that  they  do  not  think 
-  themselves  bound  to  keep  faith  with  heretics,  di  fa  rowed  by  their  uni- 
verfities,  15— and  alfo  that  of  the  difpeniing  power  of  the  Fope,  17 
— ^imputation,  that  they  b*ld  it  lawful  to  kill  any  perfon  under  the 
Pope's  excommunication,  fhown  to  be  groundlefs,  18 — their  doc- 
trines with  regard  to  confeftion  and  absolution,  nearly  the  fame  at 
thofe  of  the  Church  of  England,  ib. — nature  of  the  vendible  absolu- 
tions and  indulgences  with  which  they  have  been  fo  long  reproached, 
19— fup^oXcd  d.'lEcukiea  to  CatLoKc  emancipation  from  the  terms  of 
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the  coronation  oath,  removed,  23— amicable  intercourfe  between  Go- 
vernment and  the  Catholics  previous  to  the  propofal  of  the  veto,  2  7 
— caufes  of  its  rejection,  28 — fucli  a  meafure  not  iuconfiilent  with  th« 
principles  or  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  31 — impolicy  of  delay- 
ing emancipation  till  the  veto  is  obtained,  33 — great  proportion  of 
Catholics  in  our  fleets  and  armies,  3$ — ientiments  of  fome  of  th* 
moft  zealous  Highcharchmen  in  favour  of  emancipation.  36. 

Cha$y  M.  J.t  fur  la  Souverainete,  409 — theory  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, 410— -remarks  on  the  Englifb  government,  414. 

Code  dTnftru&ion  Criminelle,  88 — national  partialities  productive  of  barf 
confequences,  89 — courfe  of  judicial  procedure  previous  to  trial,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  French  code,  90—  different  itages  of  procedure, 
and  diftin&ion  of  offences  91, — account  of  the  different  tribunals  for* 
the  inveftigation  of  offences,  92 — of  the  mode  of  trial,  jury,  fitc.  97 — 
peculiarities  in  this  French  fyltem,  103— companion  between  it  and 
that  of  our  own  country,  ic8. 

D 

Daubenijf  Archdeacon,  oppofes  Mr  Lancafter's  plan  of  education,  69,  $$* 

Davy  on  oxy muriatic  acid,  402. 

*t)effiind%  Mad.  du,  letters  of,  290 — extract  from  the  preface,  291-*- 
character  of  the  author,  293 — remarks  on  the  death  of  Lally,  295— 
incidents  in  the  fafhionable  world  at  Paris,  296 — remarks  of  Mr  Wal- 
pole  on  the  reception  his  Caftie  of  Otranto  met  with,  299— literary 
character  of  Voltaire,  300 — anecdote  of  M.  du  Deffand  and  the  Pr*- 
iident  Henault,  301 — picture  of  the  manner  of  life  of  the  Duke  arid 
Dutchefs  of  Choifeul  in  their  retirement  at  Chanteloup,  304— letter 
from  Mr  Hume,  306— Mad.  du  Deffand's  diflike  to  the  pbilofophers, 
306 — her  character  of  Mr  Fox,  307 — portrait  of  the  Dutchefs  «f 
Boufflers,  31c. 

Denain,  account  of  the  battle  of,  50. 

E 

Earie,  Sir  John,  his  account  of  the  cafe  of  Sir  Walter  O^ilvy,  i£7<, 

Edmondston  on  Zetland,  13c — climate,  Sec.  136 — early  hiftory,  137— 
not  reprefented  in  the  British  Parliament,  1 39— antiquities,  140— 
language  and  agriculture,  141 — fimeries,  144— trade  and  manufac- 
tures, 146 — manners  and  character  of  the  peafantty,  147— difeaief, 
148 — population,  149 — botanical  and  geological  observations,  151-^- 
curious  particulars  ref peeling  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  the  crow,  tgij 

Education  of  the  poor,  58 — great  utility  of  Mr  Lancaster's  plan,  ib.— 
objections  to  educating  the  poor  examined,  59 — benefits  to  be  expect- 
ed from  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  65 — account  of  the  rife, 
progrefs,  and  oppofition  to  Mr  Lar.caifer's  fyftem,  67— fchool  efta- 
oli/hed  on  a  fimilar  plan  by  l>r  Bell  at  Madras,  70— Mr  Lincafter 
vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  the  hint  of  his  fyfteu* 
from  the  former,  72 — eilimate  of  the  comparative  merks  of,  73. 

Eugene*  Prince,  memoires  du,  39 — importance  of  theftudy  of  biogra- 
phy, ib. — ^eu-ral  chara-SUr  «f  the  prefent   w^rk,  40-— tauTc  of  the 
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author's  animofity  again  (I  Louis  XIV.  41 — account  of  the  battle  of 
Staffarde,  42 — fla-tch  of  the  Prince's  private  life,  43 — converfation 
with  IYI.  Villars,  ib. — battle  of  Blenheim,  45 — Oudenarde,  46' — con- 
verfation with  Marfhall  Bouffiers,  48 — battle  of  Denain,  50— traits  of 
the  author's  perfonal  character,  53 — misfortunes  of  Louis, XIV.  de- 
duced from  his  private,  vices,  C4 — new  edition  of  the  work  publifbed 
at  Paris  with  unaccountable  alterations,  $6. 

G 

Gais/brd* s^Hephxflion,  381 — remarks  on  the  fcience  of  metres,  ib.— 
text  of  the  work  confidered,  385. 

H 

Hispanicila.     See  Walton, 

Home,  Mr,  his  account  of  cases  of  calculus,  163. 

Horsleyys  sermons,  4-6.3 — character  of  the  author,  466 — remarks  oa 
sermons  in  general,  468 — example  of  the  author's  manner  of  draw- 
ing practical  inferences,  471. 

I 

Johnson,  Dr,  sentiments  of  with  regard  to  indulgence  to  Catholics, 

36. 
Ivory  on  the  attraction  of  ellipsoids,  480. 

L 

Lancaster,  Mr,  great  utility  of  his  system  of  education,  58— ob- 
tains the  royal  patronage,  67 — is  accused  by  Mrs  Trimmer  and 
Archdeacon  Daubeny  of  attempting  to  disseminate  infidelity,  68 
— vindicated  from  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  his  plan  from 
Dr  Bell,  72 — superiority  ot  Mr  Lancaster's  plan  in  point  of  eco- 
nomy, 75 — charge  against  him,  of  teaching  no  particular  reli- 
gious articles,  answered,  84 — true  cause  of  the  opposition, he  has 
met  with,  86. 

Louis  XIV.,  causes  of  Prince  Eugene's  animosity  against,  41— his 
misfortunes  ascribed  to  his  private  vices,  54. 

M 

Magnesia  found  to  ba  of  service  in  calculous  disorders,  163. 

Moore's  Hindu  Pantheon,  311— importance  of  inquiries  into  Hindtt 
mythology  considered,  ib. — remarks  on  the  plates  accompanying 
the  work,  313 — errors  the  author  has  commuted,  315 — great 
number  of  the  Hindu  divinities,  ib. — many  of  the  same  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  316 — principal  features  of  the  tkeo- 
gony  of  the  Brahmans,  320 — Hindu  mythology  useful  in  explain- 
ing incongruities  in  that  of  other  nations,  323— interesting  illus- 
trations of  antient  Persic  history,  326. 


Qudcnarde%  battle  of,  46. 
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p 

Paper  currency,  papers  on  the  depreciation  of,  340 — remarks  on  the 
principles  of  circulation,  341 — of  the  causes  which  operate  upon 
the  course  of  exchange,  342. 

Parliamentary  reform,  253 — character  of  Mr  Windham,  254— ori- 
gin, &c.  of  Mr  Curwen's  bill,  255 — plan  adopted  by  ministers  to 
oppose  it,  256— in  what  points  it  was  objectionable,  257 — sale  of 
public  trusts  defended  by  Mr  Windham,  259 — his  arguments  an- 
swered, 265 — evils  resulting  from  the  influence  of  property  in 
elections,  268— advantages  that  would  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  reform,  28$. 

Poetical  extracts — from  Southey,  440. 

Q 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  243,  495. 

S 

Stqffarde,  account  of  the  battle  of,  42. 

Stewart* %  Philosophical  Essays,  167 — distaste  of  the  age  for  severe 
studies,  to  what  owing,  168— causes  of  the  philosophy  of  mind 
having  suffered  more  in  this  respect  than  all  her  sister  sciences, 
1 70— publications  of  the  author  well  adapted  to  counteract  these 
causes,  ib. — arrangement  of  the  present  work,  171 — remarks  on 
the  nature  and  object  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of  mind,  172—* 
mischief  of  attempting  to  explain  every  thing  by  one  simple  prin- 
ciple pointed  out,  ib. — observations  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  mind  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  experiment,  but  of  observa- 
tion, 174 — replied  to  by  Mr  Stewart,  175—  effects  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  modern  physics  and  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  contrasted, 
1 84— -eulogium  of  the  author  on  his  favourite  studies,  187 — re- 
marks on  the  philological  speculations  of  Mr  Home  Tooke,  191 
—of  the  beautiful,  199— the  sublime,  204— of  taste,  205— of  the 
cultivation  of  certain  intellectual  habits  connected  with  the  ele- 
ments of  taste,  209. 

Stone,  papers  on,  156 — discovery  of  solvents  for,  long  attempted  in 
vain,  ib.— attention  of  chemists  now  directed  to  preventive  medi- 
cines, 157— account  of  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  ib — remarks 
on,  159 — calculi  arranged  into  classes  by  Mr  Brande,  159— effects 
of  alkaline  medicines  upon  calculi,  162— of  magnesia,  ib. — new 
species  of  urinary  calculus  discovered  by  Dr  Wollaston,  165— ob- 
servations on  the  production  of  uric  acid  in  birds,   166. 

g<vithrg9s  Curse  ©f  Kehama,  429— remarks  on  the  peculiar  taste  of 
the  author,  431 — abstract  of  the  story,  439 — specimen  of  the  ver- 
siHcation,  452. 

T 

7ukrationt  hintsxm,  393 — Dissenters  justly  alarmed  at  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  Toleration  act,  393 — sentiments  of  Philagatharches  on 
the  subject,  S99. 
>  ui.  xvn.  no.  3^4.  K  k 
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